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Since  tho  Portuguese  discovery  of  Japan  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  considerable  number  of  Europeans 
poured  into  our  country,  some  for  preaching  the  Gospel, 
others  for  the  sake  of  trade.  The  brisk  intercourse  between 
Japan  and  Europe  thus  commenced,  was  suddenly  checked 
by  tho  seclusion  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  government  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century.  Still  tlio  '•  Land  of  the  Sun-rise  " 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  interest  to  the  reading  public 
of  Europe.  Nor  were  they  utterly  wanting  in  the  informa- 
tion of  our  country,  for  the  Dutch  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  their  trade  under  restriction  even 
after  the  seclusion,  and  tliis  afforded  tlie  opportunities  to 
observe  and  describe  the  things  in  Japan,  to  a  number 
of  ardent  scholars,  such  as  Kampfer,  Thunberg,  Titsingh 
and  many  otliers.  When  the  arrival  of  tlie  American 
squadron  in  1853  furnislied  the  key  to  unlock  the  gate  of 
the  secluded  Empire,  tlio  foreign  intercourse,  wliich  was 
j^  iig  interrupted,  lias  been  revived,  and  since  that  time, 
the  number  of  Western  people  in  Japan  has  gradually 
increased.  Now,  the  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  from  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  down  to  tho 
sojourners    in    the  nineteenth    century,    were  not    idle  in 
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diffusing  from  time  to  time  their  knowledge  about  the 
country  among  the  Eurpean  nations.  How  abundant  the 
Western  writings  on  Japan  are,  one  could  easily  see  by 
running  the  eye  over  the  pages  of  Leon  Pages'  BibUogra- 
pliie  Japoiiaise.  Most  of  these  abundant  informations  on 
Japan  have  more  or  less  merit  in  filling  the  liiatuses  in 
our  national  history,  inasmuch  as  tliey  contain  many 
things  overlooked  by  contemporary  native  writers  as  quite 
trivial,  and  besides  they  describe  the  things  as  tlie  writ- 
ers saw  them,  who  were  free  from  any  apprehension  of 
the  persecution  of  the  authorities  or  of  tlie  offence  of  the 
society,  to  which  the  native  writers  are  often  liable.  As 
to  Japanese  materials,  they  are  especially  poor  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  intercourse,  partly  because  our  country- 
men who  took  part  in  foreign  intercourse  were  ratlier 
indifferent  in  recording  their  transactions,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Tokugawa  Government  destroyed  most  of  the 
MSS.  and  printed  matters  bearing  on  the  subject,  from  the 
fear  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  study  of  our  national  history  will  not  be  com- 
plete, unless  we  make  thorough  use  of  the  foreign  mate- 
rials. Indeed,  much  of  the  materials  in  question  has 
already  been  published  in  Europe,  They  are,  however, 
now  very  rare  and  expensive,  and  thus  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  our  students  of  national  history.  It  was  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  such  materials  accessible  to  them, 
that  Mr.  N.  Murakami  has  published  as  first  installment. 
Diary  of  Richard  Cocks  in  1899  and  Letters  written  hij  the 
English  Residents  in  Japan,  1011-1Q28,  in  1900,  the  former 
by  himself,  the  latter  jointly  with  me.  It  is  hoped  that 
tho^o  works  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  early  relations  of  of  Japan  with  Europe. 
But,  considering  the  mass  of  materials  relating  to  Japan, 
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it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  all  be  published 
at  once,  and  therefore  the  earnest  students,  who  have  not 
access  to  a  large  library,  must  be  satisfied  at  least  for 
the  present  with  an  epitome  of  the  materials  in  question. 
It  is  for  meeting  the  demand  of  those  students  that  the 
present  Reprint  lias  been  undertaken  by  me. 

Hildreth's  Japan  as  It  was  and  iSf  entitled  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  in  the  edition  of  1861,  is  a  history  of  Japan 
written  by  an  author,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Japanese  sources,  at  a  time  when  Japan 
was  yet  dosed  against  foreign  intercourse  [1855],  and  at 
a  place  far  away  from  Japan.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
natural  that  it  contains  many  errors.  But  that  the  work 
was  based  exclusively  on  Western  materials  makes  it  higli- 
ly  useful  for  us,  because  we  liave  in  it  just  what  we  need, 
containing  as  it  does  a  general  sketch  of  the  foreign 
sources  that  are  not  easily  accessible.  The  many  enters 
in  the  book  do  not  much  diminish  its  value  at  least  for 
Japanese  students,  for  they  can  easily  rectify  them  by 
their  own  knowledge  of  their  own  country.  The  errors 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  foot-notes  and  in  the  Appen- 
dix. But  I  have  made  a  faithful  reprint  of  the  original, 
and  retained  even  those  passages  which  are  obviously 
erroneous,  believing  that  the  errors  themselves  will  not  be 
without  interest,  because  they  indicate  just  the  amount  of 
knowledge  about  Japan  possessed  by  the  Wesfiern  nations 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  country.  It  is  from  the 
same  consideration  that  I  have  inserted  the  reproduction 
of  the  outline  map  of  Japan  given  in  the  editions  of  1855 
and  1856,  but  omitted  in  that  of  1861.  In  this  edition  of 
1861,  a  chapter  was  added,  and  the  fact  brought  down  to 
1860.     Tliis  chapter  has  also   been  given    in  the    present 
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Reprint.  We  hardly  need  say  that  half  a  century  follow- 
ing the  first  appearance  of  the  book  was  a  time  of 
unparalleled  changes  in  Japan,  botli  political  and  social,  so 
tliat  nearly  all  tlie  things  mentioned  in  this  book  as  it  is, 
must  at  present  be  taken  for  as  it  teas. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  mention  that  it  has  taxed 
me  a  good  deal  in  identifying  the  Japanese  names  in  tlie 
text,  some  of  wliich  are  very  much  corrupted,  so  that  my 
success  in  this  line  is  but  partial.  The  identifications  are 
given  after  each  con*upted  name,  and  distinguished  by 
brackets  [  ]  from  the  original  notes  in  tlie  text  in  par- 
entheses (  ).  Some  supplementary  notes  have  been 
appended  by  me  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  errors  in 
the  text.  I  am  well  aware  they  are  very  insuflScient, 
owing  to  my  limited  knowledge  as  well  as  the  scarcity 
of  time  at  my  disposal  from  unavoidable  causes.  But  I 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  on  this  point,  because 
the  present  Reprint  is  not  for  the  foreign  reader,  but 
for  the  Japanese  students  who  can  easily  discriminate  the 
errors  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  Index  which  is 
very  incomplete  in  the  original  editions,  has  been  prepared 
anew.  I  may  add  that  each  page  of  the  Reprint  has 
been  so  printed  as  to  nearly  correspond  with  that  of  the 
original,  the  object  being  that  the  reference  to  the  page 
of  the  original  in  other  works  may  without  loss  of  time 
1)0  found  in  the  Reprint. 

Tokyo,  December,  1902. 

K.    MURAKAWA. 
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The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  first  edition  so  far 
exceeded  my  expectation  that  my  printer  was  unable  to 
supply  all  the  orders.  I  regretted  this  very  much  und 
intended  to  publish  a  second  edition  at  once,  but  my  study 
abroad  did  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  task. 

Before  I  left  Japan,  however,  my  friend,  Mr.  Isoh 
Yamagata,  was  kind  enough  to  promise  to  undertake  for 
me  that  which  I  had  been  unable  to  do  myself.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  work  is  nearing  completion.  Mr, 
Yamagata  is  now  engaged  in  tliat  by  no  means  easy  or 
agreeable  task  of  correcting  the  proofslieets.  He,  as  is 
well  known,  is  on  the  staff  of  one  of  our  most  powerful 
palmers  Yorozu  Chbhb  and  is  a  profound  English  scholar. 
If  the  present  edition  proves  useful  in  any  way  to  its 
reader.^,  their  tlianks,  as  well  as  mine,  are  due  to  him. 

As  to  the  text  and  notes,  no  change  lias  been  made. 
The  misprints  that  unfortunately  crept  into  the  first 
edition  will  no  doubt  have  been  corrected. 

Leipsic,  June,  1904. 

K.  Muhakawa. 
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In  collecting  materials  for  a  biogi-aphy  of  the  fii-st  explorers 
and  plantei*s  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  I  was  carried  to  Japan, 
where  I  liappened  to  arrive  (in  the  spirit)  almost  simultaneously 
with  C!ommodoi*e  Perry's  expedition.  My  interest  thus  roused  in 
this  secluded  country  luxs  produced  this  book,  into  which  I  have  put 
the  cream  skimmed,  or,  *is  I  might  say,  in  some  cases,  the  juices 
laboriously  expressed,  from  a  good  many  volumes,  the  greater  part 
not  very  accessible  nor  very  inviting  to  the  general  reader,  but  still 
containing  much  that  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  to  most 
i-eaders,  new ;  which  curiosities,  novelties,  and  palatable  extracts, 
those  who  choose  will  thus  be  enabled  to  enjoy  without  the  labor 
that  I  have  midergone  in  their  collection  and  arrangement — the 
former,  indeed,  a  labor  of  love  for  my  own  satisfaction  ;  the  latter, 
one  of  duty— not  to  say  of  necessity — for  the  pleasure  of  the  reading 
and  book-buying  public. 

Instead  of  attempting,  as  othei-s  have  done,  to  cast  into  a 
systematic  shape  observations  of  very  different  dates,  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  historic  method,  and  to  let  the  reader  see  Japan 
with  the  successive  eyes  of  all  those  who  have  visited  it,  and  who 
have  committed  their  (observations  and  reflections  to  paixu*  and 
print.  The  number  of  these  observei"s,  it  will  be  found,  is  very 
considerable  ;  while  their  characters,  objects  and  i)oints  of  view,  have 
been  widely  diflerent ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  reach  the  same 
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coiiclusiou  that  I  have  :  that,  with  all  that  is  said  of  the  seclusion  of 
Japaiiy  there  are  few  countries  of  the  East  which  we  have  the  means 
of  knowing  better,  or  so  well. 

The  complete  history  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Dutch 
relations  with  the  Japanese  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  English  ; 
nor  in  any  language*  in  a  single  work  ;  while  in  no  other  book  have 
tlie  English  and  American  relations  been  so  fully  treated.  Many 
extraordinary  characters  and  adventures  make  their  appearance  on 
the  scene,  and  the  reader  will  have  no  gi*ound  to  complain  at  least 
of  want  of  variety. 

How  little  the  history  of  Japan  and  of  its  former  relations  with 
Poiiugal  and  Holland  are  known — even  in  quavtei-s  where  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  might  be  said  to  constitute  an  official  duty — is 
app}u*ent  in  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  from  the 
State  Depaiiment  at  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
explanation  of  the  grounds,  reasons  and  objects,  of  our  late  mission 
to  Japan,  and  intended  as  instruction  to  the  envoy :  "  Since  the 
islands  of  Japan  were  first  visited  by  Emopean  nations,  efforts  have 
constmUlfj  been  made  by  the  various  maritime  powera  to  establish 
commercial  intercourse  with  a  country  whose  large  population  and 
reputed  wealth  hold  out  great  temptations  to  mercantile  enterprise. 
Portugal  was  the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  and  her  example  was 
followed  by  Holland,  England,  Spain  and  Russia,  and  finally  by  the 
United  States.  AU  these  attempts,  hotcever,  Itave  thus  Jar  been  itmnc- 
cess/id  ;  the  permission  enjoyed  for  a  shoH  period  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  granted  to  Holland  to  semi  anmially  a  single  vessel  to  the 

port  of  Nagjisaki,  hardly  deserving  to  be  considered  exceptions  to 
this  remark.'' 

Fix>m  Kampfer,    whose  name    has  become    so  identified   with 

Japan,  but  into  whose  folios  few  have  the  opiK)rluuity  or  courage  to 

look,  I  have  nuide  very  liberal  extracts.     Few  travellei-s  have  eqiuiUcd 

him  in  pictmesciue  power.     His  descriptions  liave  indeed  the   coin- 
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pleteness,  and  finish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  naturalness,  and 
absence  of  all  affectation,  with  much  of  the  same  quiet  humor, 
characteristic  of  the  best  Dutch  pictures.  I  have  preferred  to  in- 
troduce entire  the  work  of  such  an  artist,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  it  by  attempting  a  paraphrase ;  only,  as  I  had  so  many 
other  volumes  on  hand,  the  substance,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  which, 
was  to  be  transferred  to  mine,  and  as  folios  are  no  longer  in  fashion, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  in  quoting  him  to  retrench  a  little  the 
superabundance  of  his  words.  It  is  from  his  work  also  that  the 
ornamental  title-page  is  copied,  stated  by  his  editor  to  be  after  a 
siyle  fashionable  in  Japan,  where  dragous  are  held  in  great  repute. 
Kampfer  says,  that  heads  of  these  imaginary  animals  are  placed 
over  the  doors  of  houses  all  over  the  East — among  the  Mahometans 
of  Arabia  and  Persia,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan — to  keep  off,  as 
the  Mahometans  say,  the  envious  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
families.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  author  suri-ound  their  title-pages 
with  them  in  hopes  to  frighten  away  the  critics. 

The  outline  map,  copied  principally  from  that  given  in  the  atlas 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  contains,  with 
the  observations  annexed  to  it,  and  the  note  H  of  the  appendix, 
about  all  tliat  we  know  of  the  geography  of  Japan — all  at  least  that 
would  interest  the  general  reader.  The  contour  of  the  coast  is  tli.il 
delineated  in  our  sea-charts,  and  though  probably  not  very  corn^.ct, 
is  much  more  so  tlian  that  of  the  Japanese  maps ;  which,  however 
large  and  particular,  are  not  much  to  be  relied  upon,  at  least  in  this 

respect.  The  division  into  provinces  of  coui*se  rests  upon  Japanese 
authority. 

In  giving  Japanese  names  and  words,  I  have  aimed  at  a  certain 

uniformity ;  but,  like   all  other    writers  on    Japan,  have    failed  to 

avtain  it.    The  Portuguese  missionaries,  or  at  least  their  translators 

into  Latin,    in  representing  Japanese  names,  cniplo^'ed  c  with  the 

force  of  k  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u,  and  with  the  force  of  6  before 
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e  and  / ;  whicli  same  sound  of  8,  iu  common  with  that  of  is,  thoy 

sometimes  i^presented  by  x.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  I  liave, 

in  relation  to  several  names  known  only,  or  chiefly,  through  these 

.  writera,  followed  their  usage ;  though  generally,  in  the  representation 

of   Japanese  names   and   words,  I  have  avoided    the  use  of  these 

ambiguous  letters,  and  have  endeavored  to  conform  to  the  methcxl  of 

representing  the  Japanese  syllables   proposed  by  Siebold,    and  of 

whicli  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  degueiTeotype  views  and   portraits   taken  by    the  aiiists 

attached  to  CSommodoi-e  Perry's  exj^dition,  the  publication  of  which 

may   soon  be  hoped  for,  will  a£ford  much  more  authentic  pictures 

of  the  externals  of  Jap:iu  than  yet  have  appeai-ed ;  and,  fix)m  the 

limited   stay   and   opportunities   of   obseiTation   enjoyed  by  those 

attached  to  that  expedition,  must  constitute  .their  chief  contribution 

to  our  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Boston,  Jtme  Ist,  1855.  B.  H. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EARLIEST  EUROPEAN  KNOWLEDGE  OP  JAPAN.— -JAPANESE  HISTORIES.— 
MAIUJO  VOUO'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MONGOL  OR  TARTAR  INVASION. —AC- 
COUNTS OF  THE  SAME  EVENT  GIVEN  RY  THE  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE 
ANNALISTS,  A.   D.   1281   OR   1283. 

The  name  Japan,  pronounced  in  tlie  country  itself  Nipon  or 
Nifony  is  of  Cliinese  origin — in  tlie  Mandarin  dialect  Jih-prm,  that 
is,  sun-source,  or  Eastern  Country.' 

The  first  account  of  Japan,  or  allusion  to  its  existence  to  be 
found  in  any  European  writer,  is  contained  in  the  Oriental  Travels 
of  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  about  a.  d.  1298,  while  tlie  author  was  detained  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Genoa.  Zipangu,  Zipangri,  Cyampagu,  Cimpagu,  as  dif- 
ferent editions  of  his  work  have  it,  is  his  method  of  representing 
the  Chinese  Jih-imn-qvo,  sun-source  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  the 
source  of  the  sun.  The  Japanese  chronicles  go  back  for  many 
centuries  previous ;  but  these  chronicles  seem  to  be  little  more 
than  a  bare  1  ist  of  names  and  dates,  with  some  legendary  statements 
interwoven,  or  which  the  authority  does  not  appear  very  weighty, 
nor  the  historical  value  very  coiisiderable.- 

Marco  Polo  resided  for  seventeen  yeara  (a.d.  1275 — 1292)  at  the 
court  of  Kublai  Khan  [i^«^»5JJ?F]'  graudscm  i;f  the  celebrated  Ghingis 
Khan  [j]S;"gS?F],  and  ruler,  from  A.  D.  1260  to  a.d.  1294,  over  the 
UK  st  extensive  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  empire 
strelched  across  the  breadth  of  the  old  continent,  from  the  Japanese, 
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the  Yellow,  the  Blue  and  the  China  Seas  (embosoming  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  Seas),  to  the  Levant,  the  Archipelago,  the  River 
Dniester,  and  beyond  it.  Not  content  with  having  added  Anatolia 
and  Bussia  to  the  western  extremity  of  this  vast  kingdom, — the 
Greek  empire  being  reduced,  at  this  moment,  to  the  vicinage  of 
Constantinople  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Archipelago, — Kublai 
Khan,  after  completing  the  conquest  of  Southern  China,  sent  an 
expedition  against  Japan  ;  in  wliich,  however,  the  Mongols  were  no 
more  successful  than  they  hud  been  in  their  attempts,  a  few  years 
before,  to  penetrate  through  Hungary  and  Poland  (which  they 
overran  and  ravflgod,  to  the  terror  of  all  Europe)  in  Germany, 
whence  Teutonic  valor  repelled  them. 

The  accounts  given  by  Marco  Polo,  and  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  annalists,  of  this  expedition,  though  somewhat  contradic- 
tory as  to  the  details,  agree  well  enough  as  to  the  general  result. 
As  Marco  Polo's  account  is  short,  as  well  as  curious,  we  insert  it  at 
length,  from  the  English  translation  of  his  travels  by  Marsden,^ 
subjoining  to  it  the  statements  which  we  have  of  the  same  event 
derived  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  sources.  We  may  add  tha^ 
Columbus  was  greatly  stimulated  to  undertake  his  western  voyages 
of  discovery  by  the  constant  study  of  Marco  Polo*s  travels,  confi- 
dently expecting  to  reach  by  that  route  the  Cathay  and  Zipangu  of 
that  author — countries  for  which  he  sedulously  inquired  throughout 
the  Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  and  along  th3  southern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

**  Zipangu,''  says  Marco  Polo,  "  is  an  island  in  the  eastern  ocean, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
main  land,  or  coast  of  Manji.*^  It  is  of  considerable  size  ;  its  inhab- 
itants have  fair  complexions,  are  well  made,  and  are  civilized  in 
their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  idols.  They  are 
independent  of  eveiy  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  their 
own  kings.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  souixjes 
being  inexhaustible ;  but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being 
exported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  frequented  by 
much  shipping  from  other  parts.     To  this  circumstance  we  are  to 

•  The  true  distance  is  about  live  huudred  miles ;  l)iit  i)088ibly,  by  miles 
Marco  Polo  may  have  intended  Chinese  li,  of  which-  IhtTe  are  nearly  three  in 
our  mile. 
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attribute  the  extraordinary  riclniess  of  the  sovereign's  palace,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  place.  The 
entire  roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  cover  houses,  or,  more  properly,  churches,  with  lead. 
The  ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  many  of 
the  apartments  have  small  tables  of  pure  gold,  considerably  thick ; 
and  the  windows,  also,  have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast,  indeed, 
are  the  riches  of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea 
of  them.  In  this  island  there  ai'e  pearls,  also,  in  large  quantities, 
of  a  pink  color,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great  size,  equal  in  value 
to  white  pearls,  or  even  exceeding  them.  It  is  customary  with  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  their  dead,  and  with  another  part 
to  bum  them.  The  former  have  a  practice  of  putting  one  of  these 
pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  There  are  also  found  there  a 
number  of  precious  stones. 

**  Of  so  great  celebrity  was  the  wealth  of  this  island,  that  a  desire 
was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  gi*and  Khan  Eublai  [^t^^l],  now 
reigning,  to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to  annex  it  to  his  dominions. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  embarked  a 
large  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  principal 
officers,  one  ot  whom  was  named  Abbacatan,  and  the  other  Vonsan- 
cin.*  The  expedition  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Zoitun  and  Kinsai,* 
and  crossing  the  intermediate  sea,  reached  the  island  in  safety ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  jealousy  that  arose  between  the  two  command- 
ers, one  of  whom  treated  the  plans  of  the  other  with  contempt,  and 
resisted  the  execution  of  his  orders,  they  were  unable  to  gain  pos- 
session of  any  city  or  fortified  place,  with  the  exception  of  one  only, 
which  was  earned  by  assault,  the  garrison  having  refused  to  sur- 
render. Directions  were  given  for  putting  the  whole  to  the  sword, 
and,  in  obedience  thereto,  the  heads  of  all  were  cut  off  except  of 
eight  persons,  who,  by  the  efficacy  of  a  diabolical  charm,  consisting 

r 

*  Marsden,  the  Englifih  translator  and  annotator  of  ^larco  Polo,  supposes  that 
Zaitun  was  the  modem  Ainoy^  and  Kiiisai  cither  Nlng-po  or  Chusan.  The  Chinsse 
annalists,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  make  the  expedition  start  from  Corea,  which 
is  much  more  probable,  as  tliat  province,  is  sei)arated  from  Japan  by  a  strait  {;f 
only  about  a  hundred  miles  in  brmdtb.  It  wub  by  this  Corean  strait  .that,  three 
hundred  years  later,  the  Japanebo  retorted  this  invasion. 
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of  a  jewel  or  amulet  introduced  into  the  right  arm,  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesb,  were  rendered  secure  from  the  ell'ects  of  iron  either  to 
kill  or  to  wound.  Upon  this  discovery  being  made,  they  were  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died. 

"  It  liappened,  after  some  time,  that  a  north  wind  began  to  blow 
with  great  force,  and  the  ships  of  the  Tartars,  which  lay  near  the 
shore  of  the  island,  were  driven  foul  of  each  other.  It  was  deter- 
mined thereupon,  in  a  council  of  the  officers  on  board,  that  they 
ought  to  disengage  themselves  from  ihe  land ;  and  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  troops  were  dis3mbarked,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
gale,  however,  increased  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that  a  number  of 
the  vessels  foundered.  The  people  belonging  to  them,  by  floating 
upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved  themselves  upon  an  island,  about 
four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Zipangu.  The  other  ships,  which,  not 
being  so  near  to  the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm,  and  oq 
which  the  two  chiefs  were  embarked,  together  with  the  principal 
officers,  or  those  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  command  an  hundred 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  men,  directed  their  course  homeward,  and 
returned  to  the  grand  Khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars  who  remained 
upon  the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who  amounted  to 
about  thiiiy  thousand  men,  finding  themselves  without  shipping, 
abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having  neither  arms  nor  provision, 
expected  nothing  less  than  to  become  captives  or  to  perish ;  especially 
as  the  island  afforded  no  habitations  where  they  could  take  shelter 
and  refresh  themselves.  A.s  soon  as  the  gale  ceased,  and  the  sea 
became  smooth  and  calm,  the  people  from  the  main  island  of  Zi- 
pangu came  over  with  a  large  force,  in  numerous  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prisoners  of  these  shipwrecked  Tai-tai-s ;  and,  having  landed, 
proceeded  in  search  of  them,  but  in  a  straggling,  disorderly  man- 
ner. The  Tartars,  on  their  part,  acted  with  y)rudent  circumspec- 
tion ;  and,  being  concealed  from  view  by  some  high  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  whilst  the  enemy  were  hurrying  in  pursuit  of 
them  by  one  road,  made  a  circuit  of  the  coast  by  another,  whidi 
brought  them  to  the  place  where  the  fleet  c  f  boats  was  at  anchor. 
Finding  these  all  abandoned,  but  with  their  coloi*s  flying,  they 
instantly  seized  them  ;  and,  pushing  off  from  the  ishiiid,  sti  oil  for 
the  principal  city  of  Zipangu,  int(>  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  colors,   they    were    suft'ered    to    enter   munolestcd.     Here  they 
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found  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom  they  retained 
for  their  own  use,  and  drove  out  all  others.  When  the  king  waa 
apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was  much  afflicted,  and  imme- 
diately gave  directions  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  city,  which  was 
so  effectual  that  not  any  parson  was  suffered  to  enter  or  to  escape 
from  it  during  six  months  tliat  the  siege  cuntinued.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  time,  the  Tartara,  despairing  of  succor,  surrendered 
upon  the  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1264."*^ 

The  above  account  Marco  Polo  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Mon- 
gols, who  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gloss  over  with  roman- 
tic and  improbable  incidents  a  repulse  that  could  not  be  denied. 
The  Chinese  annalists,  who  have  no  partiality  for  their  Mongol 
conquen^rs,  tell  a  much  less  flattering  story.  According  to  their 
account,  as  given  by  Pero  Amiot,  in  his  Memoires  concemant  les 
ChinoiSy  the  fleet  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships,  fitted  out  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang-nan,  Fou-kien,  Ho-nan  and  Chan-tong.  The 
army,  sailing  from  Corea,  landed  first  on  the  island  of  Kiu-tchi, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  that  of  Tousima  [^J^],  where  they  learned 
that  the  Japanese  had  long  been  expecting  them  with  a  great  army.. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Japan,  they  encountered  a  furious 
tempest,  which  sunk  their  vessels ;  so  that  of  the  whole  army  scarcely 
one  or  two  in  every  ten  persons  escaped. 

In  the  Hisioire  General  de  la  China,  compiled  by  Father  Malela 
from  Chinese  sources,  the  story  is  thus  told :  "  The  sixth  month 
(1281)  Alahan  [ppjj^j^]  set  out  on  the  expedition  against  Japan  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  port  of  embarkation  when  he  died.  Atahai 
[|fip|[^^],  appointed  to  succeed  him,  did  not  arrive  till  the  fleet  had 
already  set  sail.    In  the  latitude  of  the  isle  of  Finghou  [Hirado,^^]. 

*  MarodeD  remarks  upon  this  date  as  evidently  wrong.  Indeed,  it  is  giv(>Ti 
quite  differently  in  different  enrly  editions  of  the  travels.  Marsden  thinks  it 
should  be  1281  That  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  invasion  by  the  Chinese  books^ 
The  older  Japanese  annals  place  it  in  1284.  In  the  chapter  of  Marco  Polo  which 
follows  the  one  above  quoted,  and  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  islands  of  south- 
eastern Asia,  he  seems  to  a.scribe  to  the  Japanese  the  custom  of  eatiug  their 
prisoners  of  war— a  mistake  which,  as  Lis  Euglish  translater  and  commentator 
observe,  might  easily  arise  from  transferring  to  them  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  more  southern  islands. 
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it  encountered  a  violent  tempest,  by  which  most  of  the  vessels  were 
driven  on  shore.  The  officers,  selecting  those  least  damaged,  them- 
selves returned,  leaving  behind  thom  in  that  island  more  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  thus  aban- 
doned, chose  a  leader,  and  set  themselves  to  work  to  cut  down  trees 
to  build  new  vessels,  in  which  to  escape.  But  the  Japanese,  ap- 
prised of  their  shipwreck,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  They  spared  only  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Chinese  soldiers,  of  whom  they  made  slaves; 
and,  of  the  whole  formidable  invading  army,  hai'dly  three  persons 
returned  to  China." 

Father  Gaubil,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Dynastic  des  3fongoux, 
compiled  also  from  Chinese  sources,  states  the  number  of  Chinese 
and  Corean  prisoners  at  eighty  thousand,  and  of  the  Mongols  who 
were  slain  at  thiiiy  tliousand. 

Kampfer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Japan,  gives  the  following  as 
from  the  Japanese  chronicles,  Nipoii  Odaiki  [  g  4^If^gE]»  ^^d  Nipon 
OA-a/Zz?^  [Nippon 'Okeizu,  H*:fc?.B];  "Gonda  [Gouda,  ift^^] 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  of  Syn-mu  [ffK]  1933,  of  Christ 
•  1275.'*  "In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Tartar  general, 
Mooko  [^"fi"]**  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
thousand  sail,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The  then 
reigning  Tartarian  emperar,  Lifsu  [Kublai  Khan],  after  he  had 
conquered  the  empire  of  China,  sent  this  general  to  subdue  also  the 
empire  of  Japan.  But  this  expedition  proved  unsucoesgful.  The 
Kami  [jp^],  that  is,  the  gods  of  tlio  country,  and  protectors  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  were  so  incensed  at  the  insult  oftered  them  by  the 
Tartars,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  they  excited  a 
violent  and  dreadful  storm,  which  destroyed  all  this  reputed  invin- 
cible armada.  Mooko  himself  perished  in  the  waves,  and  but  few 
of  Lis  men  escaped.'' 

Siebold,  in  his  recently  published  Archives  of  Jo jtan,  giy^s  ihe 
following  as  the  account  of  this  invasion  contained  in  the  esteemed 
Japanese  chronicle,  Nipnnki :  *  **  So  sodu  as  Kublai  Khan  had 
ascended  the  Mogul  throne,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  distant  Japan. 
This  nation,  like  Kaou-le  IJ^JIS]  (one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Corea),  must 

*  As  tiiifi  chrDDicle,  which  is  the  oldest  JapaneKo  history,  is  stated  to  hnvo  been 
origin  Uy  publifdiecl  A.  D.  72  »,  it  must  \>o  from  a  continimtion  of  it  that  Siebohl,  or 
rather  his  aBiistout,  Hoffnuiu,  trausktub. 
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become  tributary.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1263,*  he  summoned 
the  ruler  of  Nipon  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignity.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  summons,  nor  of  others  in  1271  and  1273,  the  Mogul 
envoys  being  not  admitted  to  an  audience,  but  always  dismissed  by 
the  governor  of  Doisaifu  [Dazaifu,  -jjjzi^M]*  Hereupon  a  Mongol 
fleet,  with  a  Gorean  contingent,  appeared  off  Tsusima  [f^j^]  [a  small 
island  half  way  from  Corea  to  Japan].  The  mikaddo  [ecclesiastical 
sovereign]  appointed  prayer  days,  but  the  siogun  [t^FIIL]  [the  tem- 
poral sovereign]  had  previously  made  along  the  coast  every  necessary 
preparation  for  defence.  The  hostile  army  did  not  venture  upon 
a  decisive  attack.  Its  movements  were  governed  neither  by  energy 
nor  by  consistency.;  and  after  hovering  about  a  while,  without  any 
apparent  definite  purpose,  the  squadron  disappeared  from  the 
Japanese  seas,  merely  committing  some  hostilities  upon  Kiusiu 
[^L^]  at  its  departure." 

A  Japanese  encyclopedia,  of  quite  recent  date,  quoted  in 
Siebold's  work,  besides  giving  Kublai  Khan's  letter  of  summons, 
BSBerts  that  the  Mongol  fleet  was  met  and  defeated,  after  which, 
other  Mongol  envoys  being  sent  to  Japan,  they  were  summoned 
into  tbe  presence  of  the  siogun,  by  whom  a  decree  was  promulgated 
that  no  Mongol  should  land  in  Japan  under  pain  of  death.  And 
it  is  even  pretended  that  under  this  decree  the  persons  composing 
two  subsequent  missions  sent  by  Kublai  Khan,  in  1276  and  1279, 
were  all  put  to  death.  This  was  followed,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  Mongol-CJorean  fleet,  in  1281, 
off  the  island  of  Fimndo  [Hirado,  ^p].  This  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  a  hurricane.  Those  who  escaj>ed  to  the  shore  were  taken 
prisoners  and  executed,  only  three  being  saved  to  cany  to  Kublai 
Khan  the  news  of  this  disaster.  All  these  additions,  however,  to 
the  story, — the  letter  of  Kublai  Khau,  the  murder  of  the  ambassadoi^s, 
and  the  double  invasion. — may  safely  enough  be  set  down  as 
Japanese  inventions.^ 

*  This  is  the  eqnivaloDt,  it  is  to  be  niipposeil,  of  tbe  Japanese   date  mentioned 
in  the  chronicle. 
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PORTUGUESE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST. — DISCOVERT  OP  JAPAN. — GALVANO's 
ACCOUNT  OF  IT.— FEKNAM  MENDEZ  PINTO's  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FIRST  VISIT 
TO  JAI>AN,  AND  AD\^NTURES  THE r.E. —JAPANESE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST 
ARRIVAL  OF  PORTUGUESE,   A.    D.    1542—5. 

Vasco  de  Gama,  by  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope, 
entered  the  Indiau  Ocean  in  November,  1497,  and,  after  coasting 
the  African  continent  as  far  nortli  as  Melinda,  arrived  in  May,  1498, 
at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  or  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan, — a  discovery  speedily  followed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese,  by  extensive  eastern  explorations,  mercantile  enterprises 
and  conquests.  The  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East  in  silks,  spices 
and  other  luxuries,  chiefly  carried  on  for  two  or  three  centuries 
preceding,  so  far  as  related  to  their  distribution  through  Europe, 
by  the  Venetians,  aided  in  the  north  by  the  Hanse  towns,  and,  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  the  articles  of  it  throughout  the  East  was 
concerned,  by  the  Arabs  ((Jairo,  in  Egypt,  being  the  point  of 
exchange),  was  soon  trtansferred  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  Lisbon, 
enriched  by  this  transfer,  wliich  the  Mahometan  traders  and  the 
Venetians  struggled  in  vain  to  prevent,  rose  rapidly,  amid  the 
decline  of  numerous  rivals,  to  great  commercial  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity, and  the  headship  of  European  commerce. 

The  Portuguese,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  traded  sword  in 
hand  ;  and  their  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  East  was  much 
more  marked  by  the  insolence  of  conquest,  than  by  the  compl;  isance 
of  traders.  Goa,  some  tliree  hundi-ed  miles  to  the  north  of  Calicut, 
which  fell  into  their  power  in  1510,  became  a  splendid  city,  the 
vice-royal  and  archiepiscopal  seat,  whence  were  governed  a  multi- 
tude of  wide-spread  dependencies.  The  rule  of  the  Poiiugueso 
viceroy    extended  on  the   west  by  Diu,  Ormus   and  Socotm  (com- 
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manding  the  eutrances  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  Persian  Gulf 
mid  the  Ked  Sea),  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa   by   Melinda   to 
Hofala,  opposite  the  south  part  of  Madagascar.    Malacca,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  occupied  in  1511,  be- 
came the  capital  of  their  possessions  and  conquests  in  the  far  East, 
and  soon  rose  into  a  magnificent  seat   of   empire   and   commerce, 
second  only  to  Goa.    Among  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  Ma- 
lacca, were  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.     The  islands  of  Suma- 
tra, Java  and  Borneo, — in  the  occupation  of  which  the  Mahometans 
had    preceded  them, — Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  even  New  Guinea, 
were  coasted,  and  commercial  and  political    relations   established, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  native  chiefs.    The  coasts  of 
Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  China,  were  visited 
as  early   as  1616;  but  the  usual  insolence  of   the    Portuguese,   in 
attempting  to  establish  a  fortified  post  not  far  from  Canton,  resulted 
in  the  imprisonment  and  miserable  death  of  an  ambassador  of  theirs, 
then  on  his  way  to  Pekin,  while  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  suspi- 
cious policy  of  the  Chinese,  which  allowed  no  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, and  even  forbade  the  Chinese  junks  to    trade   to   foreign 
ports.     In   spite,    however,    of  this  prohibition,  numerous  Chinese 
merchants,  self-exiled  from  home,  were  established  in  the  principal 
trading  marts  of  the  south-eastern  seas ;  and   with  their   aid,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  corsairs,  by  whom  the  coasts  of  China  were 
then,  as  now,  greatly  infested,  and  by  bribing  the  mandarins,  a  sort 
of  commarce,  a  cross  between  smuggling  and  privateering,  was  cari'ied 
on  along  tbe  Chinese  coast.     The  principal  marts  of  this  commerce 
were  Ningpo  [^jft]  (known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Liarapo,  on  the  con- 
tinent, opposite  the  isle  of  Chusan  [j^Uj],  in  the  suburbs  of  which 
city  the  Portuguese  managed  to  establish  a  trading  settlement)  and 
Sanciau,^  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  where 
the  Chinese  merchants  from  Canton  met  the  Portuguese  traders,  who, 
during  a  few  months  in  each  year,  sojourned  there  in  temporary  huts 
while  the  trade  was  going  on,     Down,  however,  to  the  year  1542, 
nothing  had  yet  been  heard  of  Japan,  beyond  Marco  Polo's  mention 
and  brief  account  of  it. 

The  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  to  Japan  is  ascribed  to  that 
year,  1542,  by  Antonio  Galvauo  in  his  little  book,  first  published, 
after  his  death,  in  1557,  containing  a    brief    chronological    recital 
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of  discoveries  by  sea  and  land,  from  tlie  flood  to  the  year  of 
grace,  1555,  particularly  the  recent  ones  of  the  Spanish  and  Pro- 
tuguese,  in  which  Galvano  had  been  an  active  participator,  having 
greatly  distinguished  liimself  as  the  Portuguese  governor  of  the 
Moluccas.  With  a  disinterestedness  as  uncommon  then  as  now, 
more  intent  upon  the  public  service  than  his  own  enrichment,  after 
repeatedly  refusing  the  regency  of  the  Moluccas  tendered  to  him  by 
the  natives,  and  putting  into  the  public  treasury  the  rich  presents 
of  spices  which  were  made  to  him,  he  had  returned  to  Portugal,  in 
1540,  a  poor  man;  and  so  vain  was  his  reliance  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  court,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  as  the  inmate  of  a  charitable  foundation,  solacing  his  leis- 
ure by  composing  the  history  of  exploits  in  which  he  no  longer  par- 
ticipated. His  account  of  the  discovery  of  Japan,  which  he  must 
have  obtained  at  second  hand,  as  it  happened  after  he  had  left  the 
Indies,  is  thus  given  in  Hackluyt's  translation  :* 

**  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1542,  one  Diego  de  Freitas  being  in 
the  i*ealm  of  Siam,  and  in  the  city  of  Dodra,  as  captain  of  a  ship, 
there  fled  f mm  him  three  Portuguese  in  a  junco  (which  is  a  kind  of 
ship)  towards  China.  Their  names  were  Antony  de  Moto,  Francis 
Zimoro  and  Antonio  Perota.  Directing  their  course  to  the  city  of 
Liampo  [Ningpo,  ^Jg[],  standing  in  30°  odd  of  latitude,  there  fell 
upon  their  stern  such  a  storm,  that  it  set  them  ofif  the  land  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  they  saw  an  island  towards  the  east,  standing  in  32®,  which  they 
do  name  Japan,  which  seemeth  to  be  the  isle  of  Zipangry  whereof 
Paulus  Venetus  [Mjirco  PoloJ  maketh  mentiou,  and  of  the  riches 
thereof.  And  this  island  of  Japan  hath  gold,  silver,  and  other 
riches.'* 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  statement  of  Galvano's,  Maffei,  in  his 
elegant  Latin  Indian  Ilistorf/,  first  printed  in  1589,  and  whom  sub- 
sequent writers  have  generally  followed,  ascribes  to  the  three  Por- 
tuguese above  mentioned  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Japan, 
though  it  was  claimed,  he  says,  by  several  others.^     Of  these  others 


♦  Galvano's  book  in  the  tranRlation,  pnblislied  by  Hackluyt,  in  IGOl,  may 
be  found  in  the  supplement  to  Hackluyt's  collection  of  voyages,  Lond(n,  1811. 
The  original  \i'ork  was  printed  by  the  pious  care  of  Francis  de  Sousa  Tauares,  to 
whom  Calvauo  left  it,  on  his  death-bed. 
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the  only  one  known  to  us  in  Feruam  Mendoz  Pinto,  who,  in  his 
PeregiinaHom  in  the  East,  first  published  in  1614,  about  thirty-six 
years  after  his  death,  seems  to  represent  himself  and  two  companions 
as  the  original  Portuguese  discoverei's. 

Pinto's  veracity  has  been  very  sharply  called  in  question  ;*  but 
the  main  facts  of  his  residence  in  the  East  and  early  visits  to  Japan 
are  amply  established  by  contemporai*y  letters,  written  from  Malacca 
fis  early  as  1564,  and  published  at  Home  as  early  as  1566,  includ- 
ing one  from  Pinto  himself.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Peregrina- 
tions he  describes  himself  as  the  child  of  poor  parents,  bom  in 
the  city  of  old  Montemayor,  in  Portugal,  but  placed  in  the  year 
1621,  when  he  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old, — he  fixes  the 
year  by  the  breaking  of  the  escutcheons  on  the  death  of  king  Man- 
uel, a  ceremony  which  he  witnessed,  and  the  oldest  historical  fact 
he  could  remember, — thi-ough  tho  interest  of  an  uncle,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  noble  lady  cf  Lisbon.  Having  been  with  her  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  some  catastrophe  occurred, — he  does  not  tell  what, — 
which  led  him  to  fly  in  terror  for  his  life ;  and,  finding  himself  upon 
a  pier,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  just  about  to  leave  it.  That  vessel 
was  taken  by  French  pirates,  who  threatened  at  first  to  sell  him 
and  the  other  captives  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary ;  but  having  taken 
another  richer  prize,  after  much  ill  treatment,  they  put  him  and 
several  others  ashore  on  the  Portuguese  coast.  After  this  he  passed 
into  the  service  successively  of  two  noblemen;  but  finding  their 
pay  very  small,  he  was  prompted  to  embark  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  East;  and,  in  pursuit  of  that  object,  landed  at  Diu  in  1537. 

It  was  by  the  daring  and  enterprise  of  just  such  adventurers  as 
Pinto,  that  the  Portuguese,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  few  regular 
troops  in  the  East,  had  already  acquired  so  extensive  an  empire 
there ;  just  as  a  similar  set  of  SpaDish  adventurers  had  acquired, 
and  still  were  extending,  a  vast  Spanish  empire  in  America ;  the  two 
nations,  in  their  circuit  round  the  globe,  meeting  at  the  Moluccas, 
the  possession  of  which,  though  about  this  very  time,  as  we  shall 
see,  contested  by  the  Spaniards,  llie  Portuguese  succeeded  in  main- 
taining, as  indeed  they  had  been  the  first  to  visit  and  occupy  them. 

The  Turks  at  this  time  were  the  terror  and  dread  of  all  the 


*  J*ee  Appeisdix  Note  D. 
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Christian  nations.  In  the  West,  they  had  lately  occupied  Hnngary, 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and  possessed  theinselves  of  all  the  fortrasses 
hitherto  held  by  the  Venetians  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Morea. 
Having  acquired  the  superiority  over  Egypt  by  dethroning  the 
Mameluke  sultans,  and,  by  the  renunciation  of  the  caliplis  of  Bag- 
dad (long  exiles  in  Egypt),  the  lieadship  of  the  Mahometan  church, 
they  were  now  carrying  on,  with  renewed  energy,  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  perpetual  war  waged  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  by  the  Mussulmen  against  the  infidels  ;  and  had,  indeed,  just 
before  Pinto's  arrival  at  Diu,  besieged  that  city  in  great  force. 
Going  to  cruise  against  these  Mussulmen  enemies,  after  various  ad- 
ventures and  a  visit  to  Abyssinin, — with  which  secluded  Ohristian 
or  semi-Christian  kingdom  the  Portuguese  had  opened  a  commu- 
nication,— Pinto  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
carried  to  Mocha,  and  there  sold  to  a  Greek  renegado,  and  by  him 
to  a  Jew,  from  whom  he  was  redeemed  by  the  Portuguese  goveruer 
of  Ormus,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  Goa.  At 
this  centre  of  Portuguese  enterprise  and  adventure,  Pinto  entered 
into  the  service  of  Dom  Pedro  de  Faria,  captain-goneral  of  Malacca. 
Perceiving  his  superior  intelligence  and  adroitness,  Faria  sent  him 
on  numerous  jnissions  to  the  native  princes  of  those  parts,  by  inter- 
meddling in  wlio«e  domestic  affairs,  tlio  Portuguese  generally  con- 
trived to  find  a  foothold  for  themselves.  Despatched  on  one  of 
these  missions,  he  was  shipwrecked,  made  a  slave  of,  and  sold  to  a 
M«;ssulman,  who  carried  him  to  Malacca,  whence  he  was  again  sent 
on  a  new  mission,  provided  with  money  to  redeem  certain  Portu- 
guese captives,  and  taking  with  him  also  a  small  sum,  which  he 
had  borrowed  at  Malacca,  to  trade  upon  for  himself.^  While  occu- 
pied with  this  mission,  Pinto  met,  at  Patana  [present  Patany,  -j^ff^] 
(on  the  east  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  some  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  of  Malacca),  with  Antonio  Faria,  a  kinsman  ( f  his  pat- 
ron's, sent  thither  on  a  political  mission,  but  who  had  also  improved 
the  opportunity  for  trade,  by  borrowing  at  Malacca  twelve  thousand 
crusados,*  which  he  had  invested  in   cloths.     Finding   no   market 


*  A  Portuguese  coin,  as  corresponding  to  which  in  vnhie  the  Spanish  trans- 
Jntor  of  l*into  gives  ducats,  which,  o  silver,,  were  fibout  eqnal  to  a  dollar  of  our 
money. 
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there  fur  these  goods,  Faria  was  induced  to  despatch  them  to 
liUgor,  on  tlie  same  coast,  further  north  ;  and  Pinto,  with  his  small 
adventure,  was  led  by  the  hope  of  a  profitable  trade  to  embark  in 
the  sime  vessel.  Ho  arrived  safely  near  Lugor;  but  the  ves- 
sel, while  Jying  in  the  river  below  that  city,  was  boarded  by  a 
Saracen  corsair.  Pinto  with  two  others  plunged  into  the  water 
and  escaped,  wounded,  to  the  shore ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
Teaching  Fatana,  he  communicated  to  Antonia  de  Faria  informa- 
tion of  their  mutual  loss. 

Overwhelmed  by  this  news,  and  nfraid  to  face  his  creditors  at 
Malacca,  Faria,  with  the  remnant  of  ]iis  fortune  and  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  fitted  out  a  small  cruiser,  in  which  he  embarked  in 
May,  1540,  with  several  Portuguese,  and  Pinto  among  the  rest, 
no:ninally  io  seek  out  the  pirate  who  had  robbed  him,  but  in  fact 
to  i-ecruit  his  fortune  as  he  might.  After  many  adventures, — 
the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  by  numerous  captr.res  of  riclily- 
laden  corsairs  and  others,  its  loss  by  shipwreck,  the  getting  of  a 
new  vessel,  the  meeting  with  the  corsair  who  had  robbed  thorn  at 
Lugor,  the  taking  of  his  vessel,  another  shipwreck,  and  the  sack  of 
a  Chinese  town,  where  some  of  their  sliipwrecked  companions  wero 
detained  as  prisoners,— they  put  into  Liampo  [Ningpo,  ^;j^],  finding 
on  some  islands  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city,  and  known  as 
the  Gates  of  Liampo,  a  Portuguese  settlement  of  a  thousand  houses, 
with  six  or  seven  churches,  and  with  regular  Portuguese  officers  and 
laws — as  much  so,  says  Pinto,  as  if  the  place  had  been  situated 
between  Lisbon  and  Santarem.*  Here  they  met  with  a  Chinese 
corsair,  who  told  them  a  marvellous  story  of  the  island  of  Calempui, 
not  far  from  Pekin,  in  which  lay  buried  seventeen  Chinese  kings, 
and  whose  tombs,  guarded  and  watched  over  by  priests,  contained 
vast  treasures.  Under  the  pilotage  of  tliis  coi-sair,  Faria  set  out 
in  May,  1542,  to  rob  these  tombs.  Pinto's  account  oi  the  voyage 
thither,  and  of  the  tombs  themselves,  from  which,  terrified  by  the 
alarm  thit  was  raised,  they  fled  away,  with  their  object  very  par- 
tially accomplislied,  forms  one  of  the  most  questionable,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  most  distorted  portions  of  his  narrative. 


♦  This  Portug^iOfle  cwluny  was  tf  no  long  caiiirnanco.  It  was  sion  broken 
up  by  tho  Cliinesie,  as  Vin'o  int»nmtes,  tbroi.gh  tlx-  lolly  of  tlie  I  oitiigiu-s« 
retiidcnls. 
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Shortly  iifier,  they  were  shipwrecked  again  on  the  Chinese 
coust.  Faria,  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  was  drowned ;  but 
Pinto  with  thirteen  others  escaped  to  the  shore,  where  they  lived  a 
while  by  begging,  but  were  presently  taken  up  as  vagabonds, 
harshly  treated,  sent  to  Nankin  [f^^],  and  there,  on  suspicion  of  being 
thieves,  condemned  to  lose  their  thumbs.  They  appealed  from  this 
sentence  by  the  aid  of  certain  officers  appointed  to  look  after  the 
poor,  and  were  taken  to  Pekin,  where,  after  a  residence  of  two 
months  and  a  half,  the  charge  of  theft  was  dismissed  for  want  of  proaf, 
the  prosecutors  being  obliged  to  pay  them  damages ;  but  still  they 
were  sent  into  confinement  to  the  frontier  town  of  Quansi  for  eight 
months,  there  to  work  in  the  maintenance  of  the  great  wall.  From 
this  imprisonment  they  were  delivered  by  an  inroad  of  Tartars,  who 
laid  siege  to  Pekin,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Portuguese,  reduced 
by  this  time  to  nine  in  all,  rendered  essential  military  service.  Ac- 
companying these  invaders  back  to  Tartary,  they  were  sent,  except 
one,  who  remained  behind,  as  attendants  upon  the  train  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Cochin  China,  by  whose  procurement  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  Sanchian  [Jijl|],  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage 
thence  to  Malacca.  But  the  Portuguese  ships  had  departed  five 
days  before  ;  and  so  they  proceeded  on  some  leagues  further  to  tie 
island  of  Lampacau  (the  same  upon  which  the  Portuguese  town  of 
Macao  was  not  long  afterwards  built,  and  already  a  resort  for  mer- 
chants and  rovers).*  Here  they  found  no  other  resource  except  to 
enlist  into  the  service  of  a  Chinese  corsair,  who  arrived  shoiiily 
after  they  did,  with  two  ships,  of  which  the  crews  were  mostly 
wounded,  having  ju-t  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  many  other  ships, 
from  a  recent  engagement  with  a  Chinese  fleet,  off  Chiucheo  [^W|]>  a 
great  city,  about  half  way  from  Canton  [8| JK]  to  Ningpo.  TJie  Portu- 
guese had  got  into  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  which  they  carried 
out,  as  Pinto  says,  with  true  Portuguese  obstinacy.  Five  of  them 
embarked  in  one  of  the  corsair's  ships,  and  Pinto,  with  two  com- 
])anions,  named  Diego  Zeimoto  and  Christopher  Borello,  in  the  other. 
The  five,  with  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed,  were  soon  after 
lost  in  a  desperate  naval  engagement,  which  lasted  a  whole  day, 
with  seven  large  corsair  junks,  in  which  that  vessel  was  burnt. 
The  other,  in  which  Pinto  was,  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
by  favor  of  the  breeze,    which    freshened    at   night.     Tliis    breeze 
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clian;:ed  soon  into  a  gale,  be  lore  wLicli  the  corsair  ran  for  the  Lew 
Cliew  islands  [Riu-Kiu,  Jfi^J,  with  which  he  was  familiar;  but 
being  without  a  pilot,  and  the  wind  shifting  to  the  north-east,  they 
hnd  to  beat  against  it  for  twenty-three  days  before  they  made  land* 
After  running  along  the  coast  for  some  distance  they  anchored  cffau 
island  in  seventy  fathoms.*  '*  Immediately,"  says  Pinto,  **  two  little 
skiffs  put  off  the  shore  to  meet  us,  in  which  were  six  men,  who,  on 
coming  on  board,  after  having  saluted  us  courteously,  asked  us 
whence  our  junk  came ;  and  beiug  answered  that  it  came  from  China, 
with  merchandise  to  trade  there,  if  permission  should  be  obtained 
oiie  of  the  six  said  to  us  tbit  the  Nantaquim,^  the  lord  of  that  island, 
which  was  called  Touixuma  [Tanegashima,  S^>^],  would  willing- 
ly permit  us  to  trade,  if  we  would  pay  the  duties  customarily  paid  in 
Japan ;  which,  said  he,  is  that  gieat  island  which  you  see  there  over 
against  us.":  Whereupon  the  ship  was  piloted  into  a  good  harbor, 
on  which  was  seated  a  considerable  town,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
with  boats  bringiug  provisions  to  sell. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  visited  by  the  Nantaquim  himself, 
accompanied  by  many  gentlemen  and  merchnnts,  with  chesis  of 
silver.  As  he  approached  the  ship,  the  first  person  who  attracted 
his  attention  were  Pinto  and  his  companions.  Perceiving  how  dif- 
ferent they  were  in  complexion,  features  and  beard,  from  tlio  others, 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  they  wore.  "  The  corsftir  captain  made 
answer  to  him,"  says  Pinto,  **  that  we  were  from  a  land  called 
Malacca,  to  which  many  years  before  we  had  gone  from  another 
very  distant  country,  called  Portugal ;  at  which  the  prince,  greatly 
astonished,  turning  to  those  about  him,  said,  *  May  I  die,  if  these 
be  not  the  Chenchicogis.^'  of  whom  it  is  written  in  our  ancient  books, 
that,  flying  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  they  will  subdue  all  the  lands 
about  them  until  they  btc  lue  masters  of  all  the  countries  in  which 
God  has  phiced  the  riches  of  the  world!  Wheiefore  we  should 
esteem    it    a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  if  they  come  to  us  with 


•  It  is  diflBcult  to  anderstand  by  what  mistako  Cljulrdvoix,  in  his  Ilistoire  du 
Japan f  ascribed  this  diKcovery  to  the  aann'  year,  1  -42,  as  that  of  the  three 
Japanf«e  menliciicd  by  Gulvano.  Pinto's  cfiionology  is  rather  confused,  but  it  is 
impcsrible  to  fix  this  voyage  to  Japan  earlier  than  1545. 
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offers  of  friendship  and  good  will.*  And  then  calling  in  the  aid 
of  a  woman  of  Lew  Cliew,  whom  lie  employed  as  interpreter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  very  pnrticulnr  inquiries  of  the  captain  as  to  where 
he  had  foimd  these  mon,  and  why  he  had  brought  them  thither. 
To  wh  .m,"  says  Pinto,  "  our  captain  replied,  that  ^vithout  doubt 
we  were  merchants  and  trusty  people,  whom,  having  found  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Lampucau,  he  had  received  on  board  his 
junk,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do  by  all  wliom  he  found  in  such 
case,  having  himself  l)een  saved  in  the  same  way  from  the  like  dis- 
aster, to  which  all  were  liable  who  ventured  their  lives  and  x^rop- 
ei-ty  against  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  waves."  Satisfied  with  this 
answer,  the  prince  came  on  board ;  not  with  his  whole  retinue, 
though  they  were  all  eager  for  it,  but  with  only  a  select  few. 
After  examining  the  ship  very  curiously  he  seated  himself  under  an 
awning,  and  asked  the  Portuguese  many  questions  about  their 
country,  and  what  they  had  seen  in  their  travels.  Highly  deliglited 
with  their  answei*s  and  the  new  information  they  wei*e  able  to  give 
him,  he  invited  them  to  visit  him  on  shore  the  next  day,  assuring 
them  that  this  curious  information  was  the  merchandise  he  most 
wished  for,  and  of  which  he  never  could  have  enough.  The  next 
morning  he  sent  to  the  junk  a  large  boat  loaded  with  grapes,t 
pears,  melons,  and  a  great  vnri'ety  of  vegetables,  for  which  the  cap- 
tain returned  a  present  of  cloths  and  Chinese  jewels.  The  next  day, 
having  first  moored  the  ship  secni^ly,  the  captain  went  on  shore 
with  samples  of  his  goods,  taking  with  him  the  three  Portuguese, 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best-looking  of  the  Chinese.  Their  recep- 
tion was  very  gracious,  and  the  prince  having  called  together  the 


•  The  terms  Chengecii  and  Chenghegau  are  represented  in  two  hitters,  one  dated 
in  1651  {Sdeciar^im  Euis'o'arum  ex  I/ic/ia,  Lib.  i ),  aildnsscd  to  Xuvier  by  a  com- 
])anion  of  bis;  the  other,  dated  in  1500,  and  written  by  Lawrence,  a  convcite<l 
Japanefie  and  a  Jesuit  (Th..  Lib.  ii.),  as  commonly  employed  in  Japan  to  de'^ignato 
Europe. 

Golownin  mentions  ilmt  iit  the  time  of  his  imi)risr»nnient  (1^12),  be  found  a 
proplioty  in  circulation  anidng  the  Jn|xincse,  that  tboy  should  be  ooiiquered  by  a 
pc:()l)!e  Irom  the  i.ortli.  iV.ssibly  both  those  jirophccies— that  mentioned  by  Pinto 
and  that  by  Golownin— might  bo  a  little  colored  by  the  jmtriolic  hopes  of  fhe 
Enpopeon  relaters. 

•(•  Golownin  says  there  are  no  grapes  in  Japan,  txctpt  a  small,  \vild  kind  very 
sour,  which  are  sa  ted  and  eaten  as  Fulad. 
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principal  mercliaiits,  the  samples  were    exliibited,    and    a    tariff   of 
]>riees  agreed  upon. 

Tliis  matter  an*anged,  the  prince  began  to  re-question  the  Portu- 
guese ;  to  which  inquiries  Pinto,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  made 
answers  dictated,  as  lie  confess,  less  by  strict  i-egjinl  to  the  tnitli, 
than  by  liis  desire  to  satisfy  the  prince's  appetite  for  wc^uders,  and 
to  magnify  the  king  and  country-  of  Poiiugal  in  his  eyas.  The 
prince  wished  to  know  whether  it  were  true,  as  the  Cliinese  and 
Lew  Cliewans  liad  told  him,  that  Portugal  was  larger  and  richer 
than  China  ?  Whether  (a  matter  as  to  which  he  seemed  veiT  cer- 
tain)  the  king  of  Poi-tugal  had  really  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  ?  And  whether  he  actually  had  more  than  two  thousand 
houses  full  of  gold  and  silver?  All  wliich  tfuestion  Pinto  aiLsweix*d 
in  the  aflSrmative ;  though,  as  to  the  two  thousand  houses,  he  w)n- 
fessed  that  he  liad  never  actually  couute<l  them—  a  thing  l)y  no 
means  easy  in  a  kingilom  so  vast. 

Well  pleased  with  his  guests,  the  king  caiLsed  the  Poiiuguese  to 
be  entertained,  by  a  wealthy  mercluint,  in  a  house  near  his  own; 
and  he  assigned  also  wai'ehouses  to  the  Chinese  captain  to  facilitate 
his  tnule,  which  pi-oved  so  successfull  that  a  cargo,  wliich  had  cost 
him  in  Cliina  twenty-five  liundixKl  taels*  of  silver,  Im^ught  him  in 
twelve  times  as  much  in  Japan  ;  thus  rei'mbui'sing  all  the  loss  he 
liad  lately  suffered  by  the  capture  of  his  vessels. 

*'  Meanwliile  we  three  Poi-tuguase,"  says  Pinto,  *'  as  we  liad  no 
merchandise  to  (xrcupy  oui'selves  about,  enjoyed  our  time  in  fisliing, 
Imntiiig  and  visiting  the  temph^s,  where  tlie  priests  or  lM)iizes,  as 
they  ai*e  called,  gave  ils  a  y^xy  g(xxl  reception,  tlie  Japanese  being 
natui'ally  well  dis^)osed  and  very  convei-sable.  Diego  /eimoto 
went  often  forth  to  sli(X)t  with  an  e^spingjirda  [a  large  hand-gun  or 
musket],  which  he  had  Imniglit  fi-om  Tai-tarv,  and  iu  the  use  of 
wliich  he  was  verv  dexterous.  One  dav,  at  a  lake  wliere  were  maiiv 
kinds  of  birds,   ho    kille<l    at    various    shots    six-aiid-twentv    ducks. 


•  A  tael  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  thiril  Knglish.  The  lacl  is  divijlcil  into  ten 
mas;  the  mas  into  ten  kamlarinK ;  the  kandarins  into  ten  kas ;  and  these  denomi- 
nations (the  silTer  paMsing  by  weight)  are  in  general  use  thronghont  the  far 
YjsaX.  Sixteen  tacls  make  a  katty  (about  a  i)Ound  and  a  third,  avoirthiiioiH), 
and  one  hundred  katties  a  picul, — these  being  the  mercantile  weigiits  in  common 
use. 
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Some  Japanese,  obseiTing  tliis  new  metlicKl  of  slicx)tin^,  wliicli  tliey 
Imd  never  seen  befoi-e,  i-epoi-ted  it  to  the  prince,  who  was  busy 
at  the  moment  in  obscuTing  the  numing  of  w^nie  hoi'ses,  wliich  had 
bcH^n  brought  to  liini  fi-om  a  distance.  Zeiiiioto,  l)eing  cnlled,  came 
into  his  pre^sence,  with  the  gun  on  liis  shoulder,  and  two  Qiiua- 
men  loaded  witli  the  game ;  and  as  the  thing  was  entirely  novel  in 
this  wmntry,  and  as  the  Ja|)anese  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  of  the 
|X)wder,  they  all  jiscril>ed  it  to  encluintment, — an  astonishment 
which  Zeimoto  incit>as(Ml  by  sh(X)ting  on  the  spot  a  kite  antl  two 
doves.  The  prince  cjiused  Zeimoto  to  l>e  mounted  on  a  horse,  him- 
self sitting  behind  him,  and  to  be  conducted  tlm);:g]i  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  cixnvd,  preceded  by  a  hemld,  who  ])i-oclaimed  him 
an  adopted  kinsman  of  the  prince,  to  be  treiited  by  all  as  such ;  and 
having  taken  him  to  his  own  pdace,  ho  assigned  him  an  aimiiment 
there  next  his  own,  doing  many  favois  also  to  the  other  Portuguese 
for  liis  sake.  Zeiniote  i-es^x^nded  by  making  the  prince  a  pre^^ont  of 
the  gun,  who  sent  him,  in  i-eturu,  a  thoiisiind  tiels  of  silver,  beseeching 
him  nnich  to  teach  him  how  to  make  the  ]K)wder ;  with  which  request 
Zeimoto  complied.  Tha  prince,  greatly  delighted  with  his  ac(|uisition, 
caused  other  guns  to  l)e  made  like  it;  so  that,"  says  Pinto,  '*when 
we  left,  which  was  in  five  montks  and  a  half,  there  were  mcn-e  tlian 
six  hundred ;  and  when  I  visited  Ja])an,  in  1550,  as  ambiussjulor 
fixan  the  Poi-tuguese  vicei^oy,  Don  Alonzo  de  Ncmndia,  to  the  king 
of  Bungo  [S'i^]'  the  Japanese  told  me  that  in  the  city  of  Fucheo 
[Fuchu,  ^^4*]'  ^^^^  cii]>ital  of  that  kingdom,  tliei-e  wei-e  mon*  tluin 
tliii-ty  thoiLsand  guns.  And  wliou  J  expressetl  my  astonishment  at 
this  as  incredible \  some  very  res])ectal)le  mercliants  ],K>sitively  assur- 
ed me  that  in  the  whole  land  of  Japan  there  were  more  tlian  tlu:^ee 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  six  voyages  to  Lew 
Chew  [Riu-kiu,  Sft^],  liad  carried  thither  five-and-twenty  thousand. 
Fi-om  which  it  m:.y  be  known  what  this  nation  is,  and  how  naturally 
inclinexl  to  military  exercises,  in  which  it  delights  itself  more  than 
anv  other  of  these  dist^mt  nations  vet  discovered."" 

At  the  end  of  three-and-twenty  ihiys,  a  ship  anivod  fi-om  the 
kingdom  of  Bungo,  in  which  came  many  merchants,  who,  as  s<K)n 
as  they  had  landexl,  waited  on  the  prince  with  presents,  as  was  cim- 
tomary.     Among  them  was  an  old  man,    very    wc^ll    attended,    and 

*  JSee  Appendix    Note  C. 
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to  Avliom  all  the  rest  paid  great  res]iect.  He  iiwule  prosti-atioiis 
l)efc)re  the  prince,  ])raseutiiig  him  a  letter,  jiud  a  rich  swoitl,  gar- 
nished with  gold,  and  a  box  of  fans,  which  the  prince  received 
witli  great  ceremony.  ^Tlie  reading  of  this  letter  seemed  to  disturb 
the  prince,  and,  liaving  sent  the  messengers  away  to  refi-esh  them- 
selves, he  informed  the  Portuguese,  tlirough  the  interpreter,  that  it 
came  from  the  king  of  Bungo  and  Facata  [Hakata,  fff^J*  ^"^  uncle, 
father-in-law,  and  liege-lord,  as  he  was  also  the  superior  of  several 
other  principalitie^s.  This  letter, — which,  as  is  usual  with  him  in 
such  cases,  Pinto,  l)v  a  mar\'ellous  stretch  of  memorv,  undertakes  to 
give  in  precise  woixls, — dechired  tliat  the  \vTiter  had  heard  by  ])ei'Hons 
fn)in  Saxuma  [Satsuma,  ji|g^],  that  the  prince  had  in  his  city  **  tlu-ee 
Chencliiogins  [Teujikimiu,  55^A]'  ^^'^  ^1^®  ®^^  ^^  ^®  world,  ver}' 
like  the  Japanese,  clothed  in  silk  and  girded  witli  swords ;  not  like 
men^hants,  whose  l)usiness  it  is  to  trade,  but  like  lovers  of  honor, 
seeking  to  gild  their  names  therewith,  and  who  liad  given  great 
iufoniiation,  affirming,  on  their  veracity,  tliat  there  is  another  world, 
much  lai-ger  than  this  of  oui-s,  and  peo])led  witli  men  of  various 
comjJexions  ;  "  and  the  letter  ended  with  1)egging  that,  by  Fingean- 
doiio  [?  Hizen  douo,  JllllifUR]*  his  amlwissiidor,  the  prince  would  send 
back  one  of  these  men,  the  king  ]m)miHing  to  i-etum  him  safe  and 
soon.  It  appeared  fixmi  this  letter,  and  from  the  explanations  whidi 
tlie  prince  added  to  it,  tlmt  tlie  king  of  Bungo  was  a  sevei-e  sufferer 
from  a  gouty  affection  and  from  tits  of  melancholy,  fix»m  which  he 
hoped,  by  the  aid  of  these  foreignei-s,  to  obtain  some  diversion,  if 
not  relief.  '-The  prince,  anxioas  and  bound  as  he  wjis  to  oblige  his 
relative  and  su^)erior,  was  yet  unwilling  to  send  Zeimoto,  his  adopted 
kinsman;  but  one  of  tlie  othei*s  lie  begged  to  consent  to  go;  and 
when  both  volunteered,  he  chose  Pinto,  hh  he  seemed  the  more  gay 
and  clieerful  of  the  two,  and  so  l)est  fitted  to  diveii  the  sick  man  s 
melancholy;  whereas  the  soleiim  gravity  of  the  other,  though  of 
great  account  in  more  weighty  mattei*s,  might,  in  the  case  of  a  sick 
man,  i-ather  tend  t<»  increase  his  oiiimi.  And  so,  with  many  com- 
pliments, to  wluch,  says  Pinto,  the  Ja])aiiese  are  much  inclined,  he 
was  given  in  charge  to  the  aiiiba>s;ulnv,  with  many  injunctions  for 
his  gcxKl  treatment,  having  iii-st,  however,  received  two  himilre<l 
taels,  with  which  t<^)  efjuij)   liinisell. 

They  departed  in  a  sort  of  galley  ;  and  stopping  in  \arious  places, 
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aiTived  ill  foiu'  or  live  days  at  Os(|ui  [Usuki,  0^=],  h  foi-ti-esw  of  the 
kiiifa:  of  Bimgo,*  seven  le^iji^ies  distant  fnwn  his  capitnl  of  Fuohe<» 
[Fiichfi,  J(ft^  :  pi-esent  Oita,  :Ac&]'  to  wliich  they  pi-oceeded  by  hiud. 
^Vrriviuj<  thei-e  in  the  middle  of  tlie  chiy  (not  a  pi'oi)er  time  to  wait 
upon  the  kiuj^:),  tlie  ambassador  took  liim  to  his  own  Jioiise,  wlieits 
they  wei*e  jo>'fully  jnet,  and  Pinto  was  well  entertained  by  the 
ambassador's  wife  and  two  sons.  Pix)ceeding  to  the  pdace  on 
hoi-seback,  they  were  very  gi-aciously  received  l)y  a  son  of  the  kinjj, 
some  nine  or  ten  vein's  c^ld,  who  came  foiih  richlv  di-essed  and 
with  manv  attendants.  After  manv  cei-emonios  between  the  vounj' 
prince  and  the  ambassador,  they  wei'o  taken  to  the  kinjjj,  wlio  thougli 
sick  abed,  received  the  ambassjulor  witli  many  formalities.  Pje>!ent- 
ly  Pinto  wiis  intnxluced,  and  by  some  well-turned  compliments  nuule 
a  favoi-able  im])i*essi(m,  leadinj2:  the  coui'tiei's  to  conclude — and  so 
they  told  the  king — tliat  he  could  not  be  a  mercliant,  who  luul 
pissed  his  life  in  the  low  business  of  buying  and  selling,  but  ratlier 
some  learned  Inmze,  or  at  least  some  brave  coi'sjiir  of  the  seas.  In 
this  opinion  the  king  coincided ;  and,  being  ah-eady  somewhat 
i-elieved  fi*om  his  paiiLs,  pr(x»eeded  to  question  the  stranger  as  to  the 
cure  of  the  gout,  wliich  he  suft'ei-ed  fi*om,  <^r  at  least  some  remedy  for 
the  total  want  of  a])|)etite  by  wliich  he  was  afflicted.  Pinto  ])n)- 
fessed  himself  no  doctor,  l)ut  neveiiheless  undei't(X)k  to  cure  tlie 
king  by  means  of  a  sovereign  herb    which    he    had    l)i'ought    with 

*  The  kingdom  or  proviDco  ttf  Bungo  is  Hituated  ou  the  east  coast  of  the 
second  in  size  an<l  Kouthernmost  in  situation  of  the  three  larger  Japanese 
islands,  off  the  south-east  extremity  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Tanix- 
umii   (or    Tanegashima),    where    lint  >    represents    himsplf   as    having    first   laudetl. 

The  name  Bungj  was  frequently  exten<lod  by  the  Portnguese  to  the  whole 
large  island  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  though,  among  them,  the  more  com- 
mon designation  of  that  island,  after  they  knew  it  to  be  sut^h  (for  they  seem 
at  first  to  have  considered  it  a  jxirt  of  Nipon),  was  Xinio.*  a^'^^**  name,  Ximo 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  moditic^ition  of  the  term  shna  (or.  as  the  Portuguese 
wrote  it,  .r/^ua),  the  Japanese  word  for  island,  and  as  such  terminating  many 
names  of  places.  Ou  our  ma})s  this  island  is  called  Kh;sht,  meaning,  as  Kiimpfer 
tells  us  in  one  place,  'Western  Couulry,'  and  in  another  "Country  oi 
Nine,''  from  the  circumstances  of  ils  beiuj^  divided  into  nine  provinces,  which 
latter  appcaw  to  V>o  the  corr«  ct  int<»rpictatio]i.  'Hic'r*^  ar'*  iti  nsf  in  Japiin 
(liinese  as  well  as  J5ij>jiupse  names  of  prnvinci's  arid  ntlict  rs,  (the  Chinese 
probably  a  tnmslation  ni  the  Japanes«^) :  and  not  only  tlu'  names  Nipon 
•md  Kiusiu,  but  that  of  Bungo  (to  judg^  frin  the  terminal  u  ot  Ihe  tirst  syllable), 
is  of  diiueSi!  origin.  For  ^i'urther  inf(»rmation  on  the  language  ot  Japan,  see 
Ax>ptudix  A. 
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him  from  Cliina  (ginseng,  probably)  ;*  and  this  dnig  he  tried  on  the 
patient  with  such  good  eflfect,  that  in  thirty  days  he  was  up  and 
walking  which  he  had  not  done  for  two  years  befoi-e.  The  next 
twenty  days  Pinto  passed  in  answering  an  infinite  number  of  ques- 
tions, many  of  them  very  frivolous,  put  to  him  by  the  king  and  liis 
coui-tiers,  and  in  entei-taining  himself  in  observing  their  fe:usts,  wor- 
shij>,  martial  exercises,  ships  of  war,  fisheries  and  himting,  to  which 
they  wei-e  much  given,  and  especially  their  following  with  hawks 
and  falcons,  quite  after  the  Eiux)i)ean  fashion. 

A  gun,  which  Pinto  liad  taken  with  aim,  excited  as  nmch  curi- 
osity as  it  Irnd  done  at  Tanixuma  [Tanegabhima,  ^-f  ^  %],  especial- 
ly on  the  part  of  a  seanid  son  of  the  king,  named  Aricliandono,  * 
al)out  seventeen  or  eighteen  yeai-s  old,  who  was  very  pressing 
to  be  allowed  to  shoot  it.  This  Pinto  declined  to  i)ennit,  as  being 
dangerous  for  a  i>ei'son  without  experience ;  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  king,  he  appointed  a  time  at  which  the  experiment 
should  l>e  made,  llie  young  prince,  however,  conti'ived  beforehand 
to  get  possession  of  the  gim  while  Pinto  was  jisleep,  and,  having 
greatly  overloaded  it,  it  bm-st,  severely  wounding  hie  hand  and 
greatly  disabling  one  of  his  thumbs.  Hearing  tlie  explosion,  and 
running  out  to  see  what  might  l^e  the  matter,  Pinto  found  the 
ycjimg  prince  abandoned  by  his  friglitened  companions,  and  lying 
on  tlie  ground  bleeding  and  insensible;  and  by  the  crowd,  who 
laished  in,  he  was  immediately  accused  of  liilving  mm-dered  the 
king's  son,  hired  to  do  so,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  relations  of 
t^vo  noblemen  executed  the  day  before  as  traitoi"s.  His  life 
seemed  to  Ije  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  he  was  so  frightened 
as  not  to  be  able  to  s|)eak,  and  so  beside  himself  tluit  if  they 
IumI  kille<l  him  he  hardly  tliinks  he  would  have  known  it;  when,  for- 
tunately, the  young  prince  coming  to  sense,  relieved  liim  from  all  Uame 
by  telling  how  the  accident  had  happened.  The  prince's  woimds, 
however,  seemed  so  severe,  that  none  of  the  lx)nzes  called  in  dared  to 
Undei-take  the  cure  ;  and  it  was  recommended,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
send  to  Fakata  [Hakata,  iJJ^],  seventy  leagues  off,  for  another 
l)onze  of  greater  reputation,  and  ninety- two  yeare  old.  But  the  young 
prince,  who  declared  that  ho  should  die  while  waiting,  prefeiTed 
to  cntnist  liiiiLseK  to  tlie  liauds  of  Pinto,  who,  following  tlie  nieth(Kls 
*  For  some  remarks  on  Ja]<niioso  numtts  o£  persons,  see  Appendix  U, 
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wliich  lie  had  seen  adopted  by  Poiiuguese  surgeoiis  in  India,  in 
twenty  days  liad  the  young  prince  able  to  walk  about  again ;  for 
which  he  i-eceived  so  many  presents  tliat  the  cure  was  worth  to 
him  more  than  fifteen  hundred  cinizados.  Information  coming  from 
Tanixuma  [Tanegjishima,  S^*^J^]i  tliat  the  Chinese  corsair  was 
ready  to  sail,  Pinto  was  sent  back  by  the  king  in  a  galley,  manned 
by  twenty  rowers,  commanded  by  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  honse- 
hold,  and  provided  with  abundant  supplies. 

The  corsair  having  taken  him  on  board,  they  sailed  for  Liampo 
[Ningpo,  ^jg],  where  they  arrived  in  safety.  Tlie  three  survivors 
of  Antonio  de  Faria's  ship  were  received  at  tliat  Portuguese  settle- 
ment with  the  greatest  astonisliment,  and  many  congratulations  for 
their  return ;  and  the  discoveiy  they  htul  made  of  tlie  rich  lands 
of  Japan  was  celebrated  by  a  religious  processions,  high  mass,  and  a 
sermon. 

These  pious  services  over,  all  hastened  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
contention  to  get  the  staii  of  the  rest  in  fitting  out  sliii>s  tor  tliis 
new  ti'affic,  the  Clnnese  biking  advantage  of  this  rivalry,  to  put  up 
the  prices  of  their  go(Kls  to  the  highest  i-ates.  In  fifteen  days  nine 
jimks,  not  half  ]nx)vide(l  for  the  voyage,  put  to  seii,  Pinto  himself 
being  on  board  one  of  them.  Overtaken  on  their  ])assjige  by  a  ter- 
rible storm,  seven  of  them  foundered,  with  the  loss  of  seven  him- 
dred  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  foriy  were  Portuguese,  and 
cargoes  to  the  ^aluo  of  tliree  himdred  thousand  cnizjidos.  Two 
otheiB,  on  board  one  of  wliich  was  Pinto,  escay^ed,  and  aiiived 
near  the  Lew  Chew  islands  [Riukiii,  Jfe  JjJ] ;  whore,  in  another 
storm,  that  in  wluch  Pinto  was  lost  sight  of  the  other,  nor  wi\»  it 
ever  afterwards  heaixl  of.  '*  Towards  evening,"  says  Pinto,  **  the 
wind  coming  east-iKnih-east,  the  waves  ran  so  lx)isterous,  wild  and 
high,  that  it  was  most  frightful  to  see.  Oiu*  captain,  Gas|)ftr  de 
Melo,  an  hidalgo  and  very  brjive,  seeing  that  the  jimk  liad  sprung 
a-leak  in  her  i)oop,  and  tluit  the  water  (stood  alreiuly  nine  |)alms 
deep  on  the  lower  deck,  oi-dered,  with  the  advice  of  liis  officers,  to 
cut  away  both  masts,  as,  with  their  weight  and  the  rolling,  the 
junk  wjxs  o|)ening  very  fast.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  care,  he  could 
not  prevent  the  mainmast  from  canyiug  away  with  it  fourieen  men, 
among  whom  were  five  Poiiugiiese,  ciuhIumI  in  the  niins,— a  most 
mournful    spectacle,    which    took    away    from   us    smvivc^i-s  all  the 
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little  spirits  we  had  left.  So  we  suflfered  ourselves  to  be  drifted 
along  before  the  increasing  tempest,  which  we  liad  no  means  to 
resist,  nntil  about  sunset,  when  the  junk  began  to  open  at  every 
seam.  Then  the  captain  and  all  of  us,  seeing  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  we  were,  betook  ourselves,  for  succor  to  an 
image  of  our  Lady,  whom  we  besought  with  tears  and  groans  to 
intercede  for  us  with  her  blessed  Son  to  forgive  our  sins." 

The  night  having  passed  in  this  manner,  about  dawn,  the  junk 
struck  a  shoal  and  went  to  pieces,  most  of  the  crew  being  drowned. 
A  few,  however,  escaped  to  the  shore  of  what  proved  to  be  the 
Lew  Chew  islands,  now  first  made  known  to  the  Portuguese.  Here 
happened  many  new  dangers  and  adventures  ;  but  at  last,  by  female 
aid,  always  a  great  resource  with  Pinto,  he  found  his  way  back  in 
a  Chinese  junk  to  Liampo,  whence,  after  various  other  adventures, 
he  again  reached  Malacca. 

To  these  Portuguese  accounts  of  the  Eui*opean  discovery  of  Japan, 
may  be  added  the  following,  wliich  Siebold  gives  as  an  extract  from  a 
Japanese  book  of  annals* :  **  Under  the  Mikado  Konaru  [Gonara,  i^^ 
^],  and  the  Ziogoim  Yosi-hao  [Shogun  Yoshiharu,  jf$$^m]>  iu  the 
twelfth  year  of  tlie  Kengo  Tinbun  [Tenbun,  ^X],*  on  tlie  twenty- 

*  The  Japanese  (late  by  the  years  of  the  reigu  of  the  Dairi,  or  Mikado  (of 
whom  more  hereafter),  and  tbey  also,  for  ordinary  pur^Mses,  employ  the 
CliineBe  device  of  nengos.  These  are  ji^riods,  or  eras,  of  arbitrary  length, 
from  one  year  to  many,  ax^pointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  Dairi, 
named  by  him,  Hnd  lasting  till  the  establishment  of  a  new  nengo.  For  con- 
venience, every  new  nengo,  and  also  every  new  reign,  begiim  chronologically 
with  the  new  year,  the  old  nengo  and  old  reign  being  protracte<l  t  >  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  it  closes. 

The  Japanese  month  is  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  of  which 
every  year  has  twelve,  with  a  repetition  of  one  of  tlie  months,  in  seven  years 
out  of  every  nineteen,  so  as  to  bring  this  reckoning  by  lunar  months  into  coi* 
resxiondency  with  the  course  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  this  method  bein,'? 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  correspondency  of  two  hundred  and  thirty -five 
InnatioDs  with  nineteen  solar  years.  According  to  Titsingh,  every  thirty- 
third  month  is  repeated,  so  as  to  make  up  the  nereswiry  number  of  inter- 
calary months,  the  number  of  days  in  these  intercalwry  months  being  fixed 
by  the  almanacs  issued  at  Miako.  The  commencemorit  of  the  Japanese  year 
is  generally  in  February.  The  months  are  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
of  fifteen  days,  each  having  a  distinct  name,  and  the  first  ilay  of  each  of  which 
serves  as  a  Sunday,  or  holiday.  This  regulation  of  the  Jajxinese  calendar  is 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  as  also  the  use  of  the  period  of  sixty  years  curre- 
tpondiDg  to  our  century. 
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second  day  of  tlie  eiglitli  month  [Oct.  1543],  a  BtiTtuge  ship  mede  tlie 
island  Tanogozinia  [Tanegasliima,  1^^-  ^  ^],  near  Koura  [/J>^],  iu  tlie 
remote  ])ix>vince  Nisimiira  [®tt]-*  '^1^®  ci-ew,  alxmt  two  liiindiied 
in  numl)er,  liad  a  singular  ap])earance ;  tlieir  language  was  unin- 
telligible, their  native  hind  unknown.  On  iKmnl  w^as  a  Cliinese, 
named  Grohow  [Gobo,  S^]>  >vho  imderstood  writing.  From  him 
it  wjus  gatliered,  tliat  tliis  wjis  a  nan-ban  [^SJ]  (Jni^mese  form  of 
tlie  Chinese  nan-man),  that  is,  '  southern  barbarian '  ship.  On  the 
twenty-six,  this  vessel  was  taken  to  Aku-opi  liarlx^r,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island,  and  Tokitaku  [Tokitaka,  IlS§§],  governor  of 
Tanegozima,  instituted  a  strict  investigation  concerning  her,  the 
Japanese  bonze,  Tsyn-sigu-zu,  acting  as  interpi-eter  by  means  of 
Chinese  cliai-actei^j.  On  lx)ard  the  nan-ban  ship  were  t^vo  c^om- 
mandei-s,  Mura-synkya  [^J^^^^]  and  Ki*ista-muta  [^ffl^^-^tS^L 
^],  They  had  fire-arms,  and  tii-st  made  the  Japanese  a<!qu}iinte<l 
with  slwjoting  arms,  and  the  preparation  of  shooting  iK)wder.*'  It 
is  added  that  the  Japanese  liave  preseiTed  ^)oi-traits  of  thase  two  dis- 
tinguished stmngei's* ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  tliat  the 
likenesses  cannot  be  i*elied  u]K)n,  as  Fisclier,  one  of  the  most  recent 
writei-s  on  Ja]mn,  and  who  luus  liiuLself  ]>ul)lished  the  finest  speci- 
meiLS  which  have  yet  apjx^ared  of  Japanese  graphic  art,  says  lio 
never  knew  nor  heaixl  of  a  tolerable  Japanese  portrait-painter* 
while  (Jolownin  declares  that  the  |K)iii-jiils  taken  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  prisc^nei's  on  the  island  of  Malsmai  [Matsumai,  ^f^], 
in  1812,  to  l>e  fonvarded  to  Jedo  [Yedo,  fXp]i  boi-e  not  the  least 
ix>semblance  to  the  originals.t 

*  No  such  proTinco  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  JapaneFe  provinces  by  Father 
KodrJguez,  Kiimpfer  niul    Klivproth. 

t "  lliey  \»iKhttl  to  have  our  portraits  taken  at  full  length ;  and  Teske,  who 
knew  how  to  draw,  wiis  appointed  to  execute  them.  Ho  drew  them  in  India  ink, 
but  in  HucU  a  style  that  each  iwrtrjiit  would  have  passed  for  that  of  any  other 
individual  iis  well  as  of  him  it  was  intended  for.  Except  the  long  board,  we  conld 
trace  no  resemblance  in  them.  1'he  Japanese,  however,  sent  them  io  the  capital, 
whore  tlicy  were  [trobfibly  liung  up  in  some  of  their  galleries  of  piotores*"— 
UolouninkS  CapCwitij  in  Jopiin^  vol.  i.,  ch.  1. 


CHAPTER  III. 


riNTO  S   SECOND  VISIT  TO  JAPAN. — ANGIRO,   OR  PAl  L  OR  THE 

HOLY    FAITH — A.   D.   1547 — 1548. 

After  a  great  variety  of  Laps  and  mishaps  in  Pegu,  Siani,  Java 
ami  elsewhere,  Femam  Mendez  Pinto  represents  himself  as  having 
embarked  a  second  time  for  Japan,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  George 
Alvarez,  which  sailed  from  Malacca  in  the  year  1547.*  In  twenty- 
six  days  they  made  tlie  island  of  Tanixuma  [Tanegashima,  'li^^'^ 
£5]>  uine  leagues  south  of  the  main  land  of  Japan ;  and  on  the  fifth 
(lay  afterwards,  reached  Fucheo  [Fuchu,  }^^\  m  the  kmgdom  of 
Bungo,  a  himdred  leagues  to  the  north.  The  king  and  the  in- 
habitants gave  them  a  very  friendly  reception ;  but,  very  shoi-tly 
after  their  amval,  a  civil  commotion  broke  out,  in  which  the  kiug 
was  mmxlered  with  most  of  liis  family  and  a  number  of  Portuguese 

who  were  in  liis  service,  the  city  being  set  on  fire  during  the  out- 
break, and  gi-eat  numbers  killed  on  both  sides. 

One  of  the  king's  sons,  who  when  this  event  occuiTed,  happened 
to  be  at  the  foi-ti-ess  of  Osqui  [Usuki,  E3>fr'F],  seven  leaguers 
distance,  would  have  pnxieeded  at  once  to  Fucheo,  but  for  tlio 
advice  of  liis  tutor,  Fingeindono  [?  Hizeii  dono,  flUfitJlS;]*  ^^^^' 
same  name,  with  the  cliange  of  a  single  vowel,  home  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Bimgo,  imder  whose  guidance  Pinto, 
according  to  his  fonner  nan*ative,  had  first  visited  Fucheo.  This 
})ei'son  advised  the  young  prince  first  to  collect  a  sutti(uent  army  ; 
and  of  the  Japanese  metliod  of  calling  to  arms  Pinto  gives  tlu* 
following  account.  Eveiy  housekeeper,  high  and  low,  was  recjuin^d 
to  keep  by  him  a  conch-shell,  wliich,  imder  severe  ]ienaltias,  could 
l)e  sounded  on  four  occasions  only — tumults,  lire,  thicNes  and 
ti-eason.  To  distinguish  what  the  alarm  Wfus  for,  the  shell  was 
sounded  (mce  for  tumult,  tw4ce  for  fire,  three  times  for  thieves,  and 
four   times   for   treason,     fcio   soon   as   the   alarm   of    treason    ^^as 
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sounded  every  householder  who  heard  it  was  obliged  to  repeat  it. 
And  upon  the  signal  thus  given,  and  which  spread  trom  lionse  to 
house,  and  village  to  vilhige,  all  were  obliged  to  march  armed  to 
the  spot  whence  it  came,  the  whole  population  of  the  district  being 
thus  very  soon  collected. 

By  this  means,  in  the  coiu'se  of  seven  days,  during  three  of  which 
the  yomig  prince  lamented  liis  murdered  relatives  at  a  convent  of 
bonzes  in  a  grove  near  the  city,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  confis- 
cate the  estates  of  the  i-el^els,  Pinto  collects  for  him  an  armv,— 
lie  is  generally  pretty  liberal  in  such  matters, — estimated  at  one 
hundi-ed  and  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand 
were  cavalry.  Tlie  multitude  thus  collected  breeding  a  famine, 
the  ]>rince  marched  upon  Fucheo,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  loyalty.  But,  l)efore  repairing  to  the  palace,  he 
stop])ed  at  the  temple  where  tlie  lx)dy  of  his  father  was  lying,  wliose 
obse(]uios  he  celeln-ated  witli  much  pomp,  the  observance  lasting 
thi-ougli  two  nights,  with  a  giejit  display  of  torches  and  illumina- 
tions. The  closinj^  ceremony  was  the  presentation  to  tlie  son  of 
the  blocxly  garments  of  the  father,  on  wliich  he  swore  that  he  would 
show  no  mercy  to  tlie  traitors,  even  though  to  siive  their  lives  they 
might  tiuii  bonzes ;  but  tliat,  rather  tliaii  allow  them  to  escape,  lie 
would  destroy  everj'  convent  or  temple  in  wliich  they  might  take 
i-efuge. 

On  the  foiuth  day,  luiving  Ixjeii  hiaugurated  as  king,  but  with 
little  p>mp,  he  marched  with  a  still  inci-ejising  army  against  tiie 
i-ebels,  who,  to  the  numl)er  of  ten  thousiiud,  had  entrenched  them- 
selve>»  on  a  neiglibcning  hill,  whei-e,  being  suii-ounded  by  tlie  royal 
forces,  rather  than  smiender,  thev  were  cut  off  to  a  man.' 

Tlie  citv  of  Fucheo  was  left  almost  in  ruins  bv  this  civil  war; 
and  the  Portuguese,  despairing  of  being  able  t^)  find  pun^hiisers  for 
their  goods,  ])iT>coeded  to  the  city  of  HyanionycK) :  [Yamakawa, 
lUi'l]  iihioty  leagues  to  the  scnithward,  on  the  bay  of  Cangoxima 
[Kagoshima.  ffi§2,.iH}]i  whei*e  they  remained  for  two  montlis  and 
a  lialf,  umible  to  s(41  their  c>argo,  jus  the  market  wjis  completely 
ovei-stocked  by  Chinese  niercliandiso,  which  liad  lx30U  poui-ed  in  such 
qinintities  into  the  Ja]):iii(jse  }xn*ts  as  iiy  l)e  worth  much  le<is  tlian  it 
was  in  China.  Pinto  and  his  company  were  entirely  at  a  loss  wliat 
to  do ;  but  from  this  dilemma  they  were  delivci'cd,  as  Pinto  will  have 
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it,  by  tlie  special  providence  of  the  Most  High ;  for,  at  the  new  moon 
of  Deceuil)er,  ioii-ible  storm  occurred,  in  wliich  almost  the  whole  of 
tliese  foreign  h-adei-s  were  destroyed,  to  the  inci'edible  numlier,  as 
Pinto  i-elales,  of  near  two  tlionsand  vessels,  including  twenty-six 
belonging  to  the  Poi-tuguese.  Of  the  whole  num])er,  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  escaped,  among  them  that  in  wliich  Pinto  was,  wliich  after- 
wards disposed  of  her  lading  to  very  good  pi-ofit.  So  they  got 
ready  to  dejmi-t,  well  pleased  to  see  tliemselves  so  rich,  but  sad  at 
having,  made  their  gains  at  the  cost  of  so  many  lives,  both  of  country- 
men and  strangers.  Tliree  times,  however,  they  were  detained  by 
accidents,  the  last  time  barely  escaping  —by  the  help  of  the  Virgin 
^Jary,  as  Pinto  insLsts— being  carried  by  the  strong  current  upon  a 
dangerous  reef ;  just  at  wliich  moment  they  saw  approaching  the 
shoi^,  in  great  haste,  two  men  on  horseback,  making  signs  to  them 
witli  a  cloth.  Tlie  preceding  night  four  slaves,  one  of  whom  belonged 
to  Pinto,  had  escaped  from  the  vessel ;  and,  thinking  to  receive  some 
news  of  them,  Pinto  went  in  the  boat  with  two  companions.  "  CJomiug 
to  the  shore,"  he  says,  "where  the  tw-o  men  on  horseback  awaited 
us,  erne  of  them,  who  seemed  the  principal  person,  said  to  me,  *  Sir, 
as  the  haste  I  am  in  admits  of  no  delay,  being  in  great  fear  of  some 
peox)le  who  are  in  pursuit  of  me,  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  love  of  Qod, 
that,  without  suggesting  doubts  or  weigliing  inconveniences,  you  will 
receive  me  at  once  on  board  your  ship.'  At  wliich  words  of  his, 
I  was  so  much  embanussed,"  says  Pinto,  "  as  hardly  to  know  wliat 
to  do,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  recollected  liaviug  twice  seen  liim  in 
Hyamonyoo,  in  the  company  of  some  marcliants  of  that  city.  Scarce- 
ly had  I  received  him  and  his  companion  into  the  boat,  when  four- 
teen men  on  horseback  matle  their  appearance,  approaching  at  full 
speed,  and  crying  out  to  me,  *  Give  up  that  traitor,  or  we  will  kill 
you ! '  Others  soon  after  c^me  up,  both  horsemen  and  on  fcx)t ; 
whereinx)n  I  put  off  to  the  distance  of  a  good  bow-shot,  and  in- 
quired wliat  they  wanted.  To  which  they  made  answer,  *  If  thou 
dost  carry  off  tliat  Japanese,  know  that  a  thousand  heads,  of  fellows 
like  thee,  shfdl  pay  the  forfeit  of  it.'  To  all  wliich,"  says  Pinto, 
"  I  replied  not  a  word,  l)ut,  ])ulling  to  the  ship,  got  on  ])oard  with  the 
two  Japanese*  who  were  well  received,  and  provided  by  the  captain 
and  the  other  Poi'tugaeF^  with  everything  necessary  for  so  long  n 
Aoyage."     The  name  of  this  fugitive  was  Angiro  [?  $^6P],"  an  instini- 
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raent  selected  by  the  Jjoi-d,"  so  Pinto  pioiLslj  observes,  "  for  hii 
praise,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  faith." 

In  fourteen  days,  the  ship  reached  Cliinch()e[^J)(],  but  found  th 
mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  it  blockaded  by  a  famous  Cliines 
c^orsair,  with  a  gi-eat  fleet ;  to  avoid  whom  they  turned  aside  an( 
sailed  for  Malacca. 

In  this  city  Pinto  met,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  wit] 
JVJ  aster  Fi-ancis  Xavier,  general  superior  or  pix)vincial  of  the  orde 
of  the  Jesuits  in  India,  in  all  parts  of  which  occupied  by  tin 
Poiiuguese  lie  liad  already  attained  a  high  reputation  for  sell 
devotion,  sanctity,  and  miraculous  power ;  and  who  was  then  a 
Malacca,  on  his  return  to  (Joa,  from  a  mission  on  wliich  he  hai 
latelv  heen  to  the  Molucciis.  "  The  fatiier,"  says  Pinto,  *'  hai 
i-oceived  intelligence  of  our  arrival,  and  that  we  liad  l)rought  wit: 
as  the  Japanese  Angii-o.  He  came  to  visit  George  Alvarez  an< 
myself,  in  the  house  of  one  Cosmo  Rodriguez,  where  we  lodged,  am 
^Misseil  almost  a  whole  day  with  us  in  curious  in<juiries  (all  foimde 
on  his  lively  zeiil  for  the  honor  of  God)  al>out  the  countries  we  lia^ 
visited ;  in  the  course  of  which  1  told  him,  not  knowing  tliat  h 
knew  it  ali-eady,  that  wo  had  bi-ought  with  us  two  Japanese,  on 
of  whom  ap]>eai'ed  t<^)  be  a  man  of  consideration,  well  skilled  in  th 
laws  and  religion  of  Ja])an.v  Whemu^xwi  he  expi'essed  great  desu' 
to  see  him  ;  in  conse(|U(Mice  of  which,  we  bi-ought  him  to  the  hoe 
pital,  where  the  fatlier  IcKlged,  who  i-eceived  him  gladly  and  tool 
him  to  India,  wliither  lie  was  then  on  liis  way.  Having  arrived  a 
Goa,  Angiro  there  IxH'nme  a  Christian,  taking  the  name  of  Paul 
de  Siinta  Fe  [Paul  of  the  H(^ly  Faith],  and  in  a  short  time  learu 
to  read  and  write  Poriuguese,  and  mastered  the  whole  Cluistia 
doctrine ;  so  tliat  the  father  only  waited  for  the  mcmsoon,  to  go  t 
annoimce  to  the  heathen  of  the  isle  of  Japan,  Clu'ist,  the  Son  of  tb 
living  God,  nailed  to  the  cross  for  our  sins  (as  he  was  accustomei 
to  do),  and  to  biko  this  man  with  him  as  an  inter]_)reter,  as  he  aftei 
wards  did,  and  his  companion  also,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  pre 
fessed  the  Christian  faith,  and  i*eceived  from  the  father  the  nam 
of  Jolm." 
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Three  centuries  ago  the  religious  faitli  of  Euix)i)e  was  much 
more  energetic  and  active  tlian  at  present.  Witli  all  imaginative 
minds  even  tlioeve  of  the  highest  order,  tlu^  [X)[)uhir  belief  liad,  at 
that  time,  all  the  force  of  undoubted  reality.  Midiaol  Angelo  and 
Kaphael  embodied  it  in  marble  and  coloi-s ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  impulse  was  the  stronger  with  the  Poi'tu«i,iieso  and  Spanish 
adventurers  of  tliat  jige, — the  fierce  thirst  for  gold  niid  glory,  which 
tliey  felt  as  we  feel  it  now,  or  passionate  desire  for  the  ])ro]>- 
agation  of  their  religious  faith,  sudi  indeed  jus  is  still  talked  alnnit, 
and  feebly  exhibited  in  action,  l)ut  in  which  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  the 
community,  esjjecially  the  more  cultivated  part  of  it,  takes  at  pi-aseut 
either  no  interest,  or  a  very  slight  one. 

The  Poi-tuguese  adventurei-s  in  the  East,  wherever  they  went, 
were  accompanied  by  f rial's,  mostly  Franciscans,  and  the  building 
of  magnificent  churches  was  one  of  tlie  fii-st  tilings  attended  to. 

Of  all  these  adventurei-s,  few,  if  indeed  a  single  one,  have  left  so 
respectable  a  cliaracter  jus  Antonio  Galvauo,  already  mentioned, 
governor  of  the  Moluccas  from  153G  to  1540,  which  isLmds,  fi-om 
a  state  of  violent  hostility  to  the  Poiiugueso,  and  rebellion  against 
them,  lie  brought  back  to  quiet  and  willing  submission.  Not  less 
distinguished  for  piety  than  for  valor  and  disinterestedn(\ss,  Gidvano 
made  every  effort  to  ditFase  among  the  natives  of  the  oriental 
jirchipehigo  a  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  with  tliat  view 
he  established  at  Ternate,  seat  of  the  Portuguese  goverament  of  the 
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Moluccas,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys  of  superior  abilities, 
to  l>e  collected  from  various  nations,  who,  upon  andving  at  matu- 
rity, might  pi-each  tlie  gi^pel,  each  in  his  own  country — an  institu- 
tion whicli  the  Gnincil  of  Trent  not  long  after  warmly  approved. 

By  tlie  efforts  of  Galvano  and  otliers,  a  similar  seminary,  some- 
times called  Paul's,  and  sometime  of  the  Holy  Faith,  had  been 
ei-ected  at  Goa,  lately  made  the  seat  of  an  Indian  bishopric, — and  it 
was  at  this  seminary,  endowed  and  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  many 
heathen  temples,  that  the  Japanese  Angiro  was  placed  by  Xavier  for 
his  education.  The  names  which  he  adopted  at  his  baptism,  Paul 
of  the  Holy  Faith,  wei-e,  as  it  thus  appears,  those  of  the  seminary 
at  which  he  had  l)een  educated. 

But  the  efforts  hitherto  made  in  India  on  behalf  of  the  Catholio 
faith,  if  earnest,  liad  been  desultory.  Tlie  establishment  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  in  1540,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  attack 
upon  the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  and  an  attempt  at  a  spirit- 
ual i-evolution  there,  neither  less  vigorous  nor  less  peiiinaeious  tlian 
that  which,  for  the  forty  years  preceding,  liad  been  carried  on 
by  the  new  comers  from  the  West  against  political,  commercial  and 
social  institutions  of  those  countries. 

The  leader  in  this  enteiprise  was  Francis  Aspiloota,  sumamed 
Xavier,  one  of  the  seven  ass(x;iates  of  whom  the  infant  Society  of 
Jesus,  destined  soon  to  become  so  i)owerful  and  so  famous,  origi- 
nally consisted.  He  was  bom  in  150G,  in  Navarre,  at  the  f(x)t  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  and  numerous  family, 
of  whom  the  younger  membere,  and  he  among  the  rest,  bore  the 
surname  of  Xa\der.  Not  inclining  to  the  pi*ofcssion  of  arms,  em- 
bi-aced  by  the  i-est  of  the  family,  after  preliminary  studies  at  home, 
lie  went  to  Paris,  and  was  first  a  student  at  tlic  C  olledgo  of  St.  Barbe, 
and  aftenvards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
that  of  Eeauvais.  It  was  in  this  latter  station  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Ijovola,  who,  fifteen  years  older 
tlian  Xavier,  liad  come  to  Viwih  to  pui-sue,  as  prepai-atorv  to  a 
course  of  theolf^jy,  those  rudiuieiitaiy  studies  which  liad  not  l)een 
thought  iiecessjirv  for  tlie  military  destination  of  his  earlier  da^-s. 
Tliis  remarkable  Spanianl,  whose  military  cai*eer  liad  been  cut  short 
by  a  wound,  which  made  him  a  cri]>})le,  had  already  l)een  for  years 
a    religious    devotee ;    and  having  been  fi-om  his  youth,  thoroughly 
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impregnated  ^vith  the  current  ideas  of  romantic  chivalry,  he  was 
already  turning  in  his  mind  the  formation  of  a  new  monastic  order, 
which  should  carry  into  religion  the  spirit  of  the  romances.  Xa- 
vier,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Paris  on  intimate  terms, — they  slept, 
indeed,  in  the  same  bed, — was  one  of  Loyola's  first  disciples ;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  August  16,  1534,  they  two,  with  five 
others,  of  whom  three  or  four  were  still  students,  in  a  subterranean 
cliapel  of  the  chmxih  of  the  abbey  of  Montmartre,  united  at  a 
celebration  of  mass  by  Le  Fevre,  who  was  already  a  priest,  and  in 
the  consecration  of  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to  religious  duties. 
This  rudimentary  order  included,  along  with  Loyola  and  Xavier, 
three  other  Spaniards,  Lainez,  Salmaron,  and  Boabdilla,  Bodriguez, 
a  Portuguese,  and  Le  Fevre,  a  Savoyard, — all  afterwards  distin- 
guished. A  mission  to  Jerusalem,  which  Loyola  had  already  visited, 
was  at  that  time  their  leading  idea. 

Loyola  then  returned  home,  the  others  remaining  at  Paris; 
but  with  an  agreement  to  meet  at  Venice  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1536,  at  which  meeting  three  more  were  added  to  their 
number.  A  scheme  of  the  order  was  subsequently  drawn  up, 
which  besides  the  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty,  and  of  absolute 
obedience,  as  to  God,  to  a  general  of  the  order,  to  be  elected  for 
life,  included,  instead  of  the  mission  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  war 
with  the  Turks  made  impracticable,  a  vow  to  go  wherever  the  Pope 
might  send  them  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  procure  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  Loyola,  with  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre,  spent  several 
years  at  Bome.  BUs  scheme,  having  been  referred  to  a  commission, 
was  approved  by  Paul  HE.,  by  a  bull,  bearing  date  September 
27tli,  1540,  in  which  the  name  of  "  Clerks  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  '* 
was  bestowed  upon  the  order,  which  was  limited,  however,  to  sixty 
members  Loyola  was  elected,  early  in  1541,  the  first  general ;  and 
by  the  subsequent  bull  of  Julian  IH.,  dated  March  15,  1543,  the  so- 
ciety was  allowed  to  increase  its  members  indefinitely.  Its  object 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  church 
as  personified  in  the  Pope,  not  only  by  i^esisting  the  rebellion 
against  it,  then  lately  set  on  foot  by  Luther  in  Germany,  but 
by  extending  the  domination  of  the  Pope  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  guard  against  the  corruptions  of  pi-eceding  orders,  the  membens 
were  not  to  accept  of  any  church  preferment,  except  by  the  positive 
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command  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  any  fees  for  religious  services;  nor 
could  the  houses  of  the  professed  and  the  coadjutors  (the  two  high- 
est  ranks  of  the  order)  have  any  endowments,  though  the  colleges 
and  novitiates  might. 

Tliat  which  gave  tlie  Jesuits  their  first  success  was  their  infaroduo- 
tion  of  good  works,  acts  of  charity  and  humanity,  a  care  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  into  the  first  class  of 
duties.  Instead  of  being  bound,  like  the  other  Catholic  orders,  to 
a  peculiar  garb  and  the  stated  repetition  of  formal  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  they  wore  tlie  oixiinary  clerical  dress,  and  their  time 
was  to  be  divided  lietween  mental  prayers  and  good  works,  of  which 
the  education  of  youtli,  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  com- 
fort and  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  were  the  principal.  In  this  lat- 
ter service,  novices,  or  probationers,  who  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  of  sound  body,  of  good  abilities  and  fair  character, 
were  to  be  tried  for  two  years.  From  the  novitiate,  after  taking 
the  vows,  the  neophytes  passed  into  the  colleges,  to  which  also 
were  attached  schools  for  lay  pupils.  From  the  colleges  they 
might  be  admitted  coadjutors  and  pmfessed,  which  latter  class  must 
have  studied  theology  for  four  yeara.  Tliese  two  latter  ranks  were 
to  live  in  professed  houses,  wliicli,  unlike  tlio  colleges  and  novitiates, 
could  have  no  pixiperty,  but  must  be  suppoi*ted  by  alms.  The  coad- 
jutoi-s  were  of  two  classes :  those  admitted  to  holy  orders,  from 
wliicli  class  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  were  appointed ;  and  the  lay 
coadjutors,  furnishing  cooks,  stewards,  agents,  and  the  business  men 
generally  of  the  society.  Tlie  professed  and  the  coadjutors  must 
renounce  all  claim  to  hereditaiy  succession,  not  for  themselves  only, 
but  for  the  societj'  also.  Tliere  were,  however,  a  class  of  lay  co- 
iidjutora  who  simply  took  the  vows,  yet  continued  to  enjoy  their 
property  and  lived  in  the  world. 

Wliat  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  order  was  its  strict  military 
organization.  It  had  nothing  about  it  of  the  republican  cast  of  the 
other  Catholic  ordei-s,  in  which  rotation  in  office  occurred,  chapters 
were  frequent,  and  many  i)()ints  were  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits,  chosen  for  life  by  a  select  con- 
gi-egation,  liad  absolute  authoiity,  as  had  also,  imder  him,  each  in 
his  sphere,  the  provincials,  the  vice-provincials,  the  superiors  of 
professed   houses,    and   the    rectoi-s   of   colleges,    all   of   whom   the 
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general  might  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure.  The  general 
received  monthly  reports  from  the  provincials  and  vice-provincials, 
quarterly  ones  from  the  superiors  of  professed  houses,  and  rectors 
of  colleges,  and  lialf-yearly  *  ones  from  every  professed  member. 
Every  member  was  bound  to  report  to  his  immediate  superior  his 
own  misconduct  or  tliat  of  any  of  his  companions. 

John  m.,  of  Portugal,  though  very  desirous  of  sending  out  a 
oompetent  supply  of  spiritual  laborers  to  his  dominions  in  the  East, 
could  hardly  find  the  means  for  it  at  home.  There  was  but  a 
single  university— that  of  Coimbra — in  all  Portugal,  and  that  not 
much  frequented.  Jolm,  it  is  true,  had  exerted  himself  in  behalf 
of  that  institution,  by  inviting  professors  not  only  from  Spain,  but 
from  Germany  and  Italy;  but  as  yet  the  few  Portuguese  who 
devoted  themselves  to  study  sought  their  education,  for  the  most 
part,  at  Complutum,  or  Salamanca,  and  some  of  them  at  Paris. 
In  tliis  dearth  of  Portuguese  laborers,  having  heard  some  rumor 
of  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  John  charged  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  request  the  founder,  Ignatius,  to  send  him  for  service  in 
India  not  less  than  six  members  of  it.  Loyola,  who  had  other 
schemes  on  foot,  could  spare  only  two,  one  of  whom,  Rodriguez,  the 
original  Portuguese  of  the  order,  remained  behind  in  Portugal  to 
organize  the  society  tliere,  where  he  established  at  Coimbra  the  first 
Jesuit  college.  The  other  was  Xavier,  to  whom,  as  a  test  of  his 
obedience — ^though,  the  order  being  as  yet  not  formally  authorized, 
Loyola  had  no  legal  authority  over  liim — the  command  for  liis 
departure  was  communicated  only  the  day  beforehand,  leaving  him 
scarcely  time,  before  setting  out  upon  so  distant  a  journey,  to  say 
farewell  to  his  friends,  and  to  get  the  rents  mended  in  his  tattered 
and  thread-bare  cloak.  He  was  indeed  able  to  get  ready  the  easier, 
not  having,  like  our  modem  missionaries,  the  incumbrance  or  the 
I  comfort  of  a  wife  and  children,  and  no  baggage  to  impede  liis 
movements,  beyond  Ids  prayer-book  and  the  clothes  on  his  back. 

Arriving  at  Listen,  he  waited  on  the  king,  but  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  palace  proceeded,  as  was  liis  wont,  to  the  pub- 
lic hospital,  devoting  all  liis  time,  till  the  ships  were  ready,  to  the 
ciire  and  consolation  of  the  sick  and  dying.  While  here  he  received 
fn^m  the  Pope  the  appointment  of  aix>stoHc  nimcio  for  India,  with 
full  powers.    Of  all  the  offers  made  to  him   of  an  outfit  for   the 
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voyage  ho  would  for  a  long  time  accept  of  uothing ;  but  at  last,  lest  he 
should  seem  too  obstinate,  he  coiiseuted  to  receive  some  coarse  cloaks, 
to  be  used  in  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  for  himself,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  two  companions  who  wei^e  to  accompany  him ;  like- 
wise a  few  books,  of  which  he  understood  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
in  India.  To  the  oflfer  pressed  upon  him  of  the  service  of  a  boy  to 
attend  to  his  daily  wants  during  the  voyage,  he  replied,  "  While  I 
have  hands  and  feet  of  my  own  I  shall  need  no  servant."  The 
matter  l)eing  still  urged,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  unfitting  for  a 
man  in  liis  position  to  be  openly  seen  among  the  crowd  of  sailois 
and  passengers  washing  Ids  clothes  or  cooking  his  daily  food, 
"  Tou  see,"  he  answered,  "  to  what  a  pass  tliis  art  of  preserving 
one's  dignity  lias  brought  the  commonwealth  of  Christendom  !  For 
my  part,  there  is  no  office,  however  humble,  which,  provided  there 
be  no  sin  in  it,  I  cannot  upon  occasion  perform."  This  was  a 
specimen  of  his  whole  conduct  throughout  the  voyage,  which  com- 
menced April  7,  1541,  giving  rise  to  a  remark  of  the  captain  of 
the  fleet,  that  it  was  even  harder  to  make  Xavier  accept  anything 
than  it  was  to  get  rid  of  other  men's  importunities. 

All  this  self-sacrifice,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  most  careful 
attention  to  the  wants  of  othera,  was  not  without  its  reward.  It 
gave  Xavier — not  to  mention  liis  subsequent  canonization — an 
immense  reimtntiou  with  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  a  great  influenee 
over  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exercise.  Already,  amid  all 
this  early  austerity,  the  principles  of  Jesuitism  were  full  devel- 
oped. Xavier  addressed  everj^body,  even  the  most  notorious  profli- 
gates, with  mild  familiarity',  no  severity  in  his  face,  no  harslmess  in 
his  words.  He  even  volimteered  himself  as  a  sociable  companion, 
and  thus  acquired  an  influence  the  greater  because  it  was  hardly  per- 
ceived by  those  who  submitted  to  it,  so  tliat  he  was  generally  said,  by 
tliose  who  knew  him  liest,  to  have  accomplished  much  more  by  his% 
familiar  conversation  tlian  even  by  his  public  preaching,— of  the 
effects  of  which,  however,  ver^'  extniordinary  stories  were  told. 

He  arrived  at  Goa  ui  INIay,  1542,  and,  taking  lodgings  at  a  hos- 
pital, entered  at  (^nce  with  gieat  zeal  on  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
Poi)e's  nuncio,  provincial  in  India  of  the  OKler  of  Jesuite,  and  apos- 
tolical missionary,  pix)fessing,  liowever,  entire  submission  to  the 
bishop  of  Groa.     Passing  through  the  streets,  bell  in  liand,  he  called 
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the  children,  women  and  servants,  to  be  catechized,  and,  to  lielp  the 
memory  and  catch  the  ear,  he  put  the  catechism  into  rhyme.  .  But 
it  was  not  merely  to  the  Christian  population  that  he  confined  his 
labors.  He  had  to  encounter  the  scornful  fanaticism  of  the  Mahc- 
metans,  who,  setting  out  from  Arabia,  had  preceded  the  Portuguese 
bj  centuries  in  commercial  and  military  visits  to  the  coasts  of 
India  and  the  eastern  islands,  and  who  had  in  many  places  largely 
difiused  their  religion.  He  had  to  meet  the  insolent  bigotry  of  the 
twice-born  Brahmins,  who,  through  the  system  of  castes,  held  society 
fast  bound,  helpless  and  stationary,  in  the  fetters  of  an  all-pervading 
superstition.  Jewish  scoffers  were  also  to  be  met.  In  fact,  all  sects 
seemed  to  be  brought  together  in  southern  India,  including  even  an 
ancient  form  of  Christianity,  a  remnant  of  the  foUowei's  of  2joroaster, 
from  Persia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Buddhists.  After  a  year's  stay  at  Goa, 
Xavier  proceeded  to  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan,  about  Cape 
Comorin,  the  pearl-fishers  of  which  region  had,  for  the  sake  of 
Portuguese  protection,  professed  the  Christian  religion,  of  which, 
however,  they  knew  nothing  but  the  name.  Having  preached  for 
a  year  or  more  in  this  district,  he  passed  to  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories of  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  there  already  existed  the 
remains  before  referred  to  of  an  ancient  Cluristianity,  originally 
propagated,  it  seems  probable,  by  Nestorian  missionaries,  of  tlie  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  but  which  the  Portuguese  insisted  upon  ascribing 
to  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  about  whose  life  and  labors  in  the  Ejist  a 
whole  volume  of  fables  was,  between  them  and  the  native  Christians, 
speedily  manufactured. 

Incapable  of  staying  long  in  one  place,  from  India  Xavier  soon 
proceeded  to  Malacca,  where  he  arrived  towards  the  close  of  1545,  and 
whence  the  next  spring  he  set  out  on  a  missionary  journey  through 
the  Moluccas.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  last  expedition  that  he 
first  met  with  the  Japanese  Angiro  [?  $^S15]S  at  Malacca, — as  re- 
lated, after  Pinto,  in  the  preceding  chapter, — with  whom  he  arrived  at 
Goa  in  March,  1548.  The  Japanese  were  placed,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  the  seminary  of  St.  Paul ;  and  so  delighted  was  Xavier 
with  their  progress  and  fervor,  as  to  resolve  to  undertake,  after 
visiting  his  churches  at  Cape  Comorin,  a  new  mission  to  Japan. 

We  have  seen  the  account  given  by  Pinto  of  the  origin  of  the 
acquaintance  between  Xavier  and  Angiro.     The  biographers  of  the 
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saint,  tod  the  Jesuit  historians  of  the  Japanese  mission,  embellish 
this  story  by  the  addition  of  several  romantic  particulars.  Angiro, 
they  tell  lis,  had  long  been  troubled  with  remorse  of  conscience,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  remedy,  and  which  he  only  a^ravated  in 
the  attempt  to  cure  it  by  retiring  for  a  time  to  a  Japanese  monastery 
of  bonzes.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  earliest 
Portuguese  adventurers  to  Japan,  he  consulted  them  as  to  this 
malady,  one  of  whom,  by  name  Alvares  Vaz,  having  heard  the 
fame  of  Xavier,  strongly  advised  the  inquiring  Japanese  to  seek 
his  assistance.  Angiro  was  much  inclined  to  do  so;  but  the 
danger  and  distance  of  the  voyage  deterred  liim,  till,  having  killed 
a  man  in  a  rencontre,  the  fear  of  anast  drove  him  to  embark  on 
the  first  vessel  he  could  find,  which  liappened  to  be  a  Portuguese 
ship  bound  for  Malacca,  and  commanded  by  George  Alvarez,  a 
great  admirer  of  Xavier's.  The  good  example  and  edifying  dis- 
course of  this  pious  sea-captain  brought  Angiro  to  the  determina- 
tion to  become  a  Catholic ;  but  being  disappointed  in  finding  Xavier 
as  he  had  expected,  or  according  to  other  accounts,  being  refused 
baptism  by  the  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Gkm  resident  at  Malacca,  he 
thought  no  more  but  of  returning  home  again,  and  with  that 
object,  not  meeting  with  any  ship  bound  direct  for  Japm,  he  em- 
barked for  Chincheo  [:^^],  in  China.  Thence  he  sailed  for  home  ;  but 
a  terrible  storm  drove  him  back  to  the  port  he  liad  left,  reviving  also 
his  almost  forgotten  resolution  to  become  a  Catholic,  in  which  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  by  liappening  to  find  in  the  harbor  his  old 
Portuguese  friend,  Alvares  Vaz,  in  command  of  a  ship  on  her  way 
back  to  India.  Yielding  to  the  ixii-suasions  of  this  old  friend, 
Angiro  sailed  in  his  ship  for  Malacca  ;  and,  on  landing  them,  the 
very  first  person  whom  he  met  was  George  Alvarez,  who  immediately 
took  him  to  Xavier.  These  accounts  also  give  him  two  Japanese 
servants,  both  of  whom  are  stated  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Goai 
and  to  have  been  baptized,  one  l>y  the  name  of  John,  the  other 
by  that  of  Anthony.  And  this  last  pai-t  of  the  story  is  confii'med 
by  a  letter  of  Xavier's,  dated  July,  1549,  and  written  from  Malacca 
on  his  way  to  Japan,  in  which  letter  he  gives  an  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  cliaracteristic,  accoimt  of  liis  converts,  very  much 
in  substance,  and  even  in  expression,  like  what  we  may  read  in  the 
very  latest  missionary  reports. 
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"  No  sooner,"  he  writes,  "  Imd  they  been  cleansed  by  the  waters 
of  baptism,  than  the  divine  goodness  shed  upon  them  such  delight, 
and  brought  them  to  such  a  sense  of  God's  beneficence  towards 
them,  that  through  pious  and  spiritual  joy  they  melted  into  tears. 
In  all  the  virtues  they  made  such  a  progress  as  to  afford  us  a 
pleasant  and  useful  subject  of  conversation.  They  also  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  diligently  attended  at  the  appointed  seasons 
of  prayer.  When  inquired  of  by  me  what  subject  of  contemplation 
affected  them  most,  they  answered,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  and, 
therefore,  to  this  contemplation  they  chiefly  applied  themselves. 
They  studied  also  the  articles  of  faith,  the  means  of  redemption, 
and  the  other  Christian  mysteries.  To  my  frequent  inquiries  what 
religious  rites  they  foimd  profited  them  the  most,  they  always  an- 
swered, confession  and  commimions ;  adding,  also,  that  they  did  not 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  could  hesitate  to  assent  to  and  obey 
the  requirements  of  Christian  discipline.  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
one  of  the  number,  I  once  heard  bursting  out,  with  sighs,  into  these 
exclamations :  *  O,  miserable  Japanese !  who  adore  as  deities  the 
very  things  which  God  lias  made  for  your  service ! '  And  when  I 
asked  him  to  what  he  referred,  he  answered,  *  Because  they  worship 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  things  made  to  serve  those  who  know  the 
Lorji  Jesus ;  for  to  what  other  end  are  they  made,  except  to  illu- 
minate both  day  and  night,  in  order  that  men  may  employ  tliat 
light  in  the  worship  and  to  the  glory  of  God  and  liis  Son  ?  '  " 

He  mentions,  in  the  same  letter,  tliat  the  voyage  to  Japan  was  so 
dangerous,  that  not  more  than  two  vessels  out  of  tliree  were  ex^iected 
to  arrive  there  in  safety.  He  even  seems  to  have  had  some  tem]> 
tations  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  but  in  spite  of  numerous  ol)st'iclej^. 
put  in  his  way,  as  he  will  liave  it,  by  the  gieat  atlversary  of  man- 
kind, he  determined  to  persevere,  especially  as  lettei-s  from  Japan 
gave  encouraging  uiformation  of  the  desire  there  for  Cliristian  in- 
struction, on  the  part  of  a  pnnce  of  the  country  wlio  luid  been  much 
impressed  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cix^ss,  as  employed  by 
certain  Portuguese  merchants,  in  diiving  the  evil  si)irits  fmm  a 
haunted  house. 

Another  letter  of  Xavier's,  written  from  Cangokima  [Kjio;osliima, 
ffi^S]»  ^  Japan,  and  dated  in  November,  1549,  about  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  thither. 
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Taking  with  him  tlie  three  Japanese,  Cosme  de  Torres,  a  priest, 
and  Jean  Femandes,  a  brother  of  *  the  society, — of  which,  besides 
several  who  had  joined  it  in  India,  some  ten  or  twelve  members  had 
followed  Xavier  from  Portugal,  and  had  been  distributed  in  vari- 
ous services, — he  sailed  in  the  ship  of  Chinese  merchants,  who  had 
agreed  with  the  Portuguese  commander  at  Malacca  to  cany  him 
to  Japan.  As  Pinto  tells  the  story,  this  merchant  was  a  corsair, 
and  so  notorious  a  one  as  to  go  by  the  name  of  the  Bobber. 
Xavier  says  nothing  of  that,  but  complains  of  the  levity  and  vacil- 
lation natural  to  barbarians,  which  made  the  captain  linger  at  the 
islands  where  he  touched,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  monsoon  and 
being  obliged  to  winter  in  China.  Xavier  was  also  greatly  shocked 
at  the  assiduous  worship  paid  by  the  mariners  to  an  idol  which  they 
had  on  board,  and  before  which  they  burnt  candles  and  odoriferous 
wood,  seeking  oracles  from  it  as  to  the  result  of  the  voyage. 
"What  were  our  feelings,  and  what  we  suffered,  you  can  well 
imagine,"  he  exclaims,  "at  the  thought  that  this  demon  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  whole  coiurse  of  our  journey  ?  " 

After  touching  at  Canton  [9|j|[],  the  Chinese  captain,  instead  of 
sailing  thence  to  Japan,  as  he  had  promised,  followed  the  coast  north 
towaixi  Chincheo  [^^]  ;  but  heai'ing,  when  he  approached  that  port, 
that  it  was  blockaded  by  a  corsair,  he  put  off  in  self-defence  for 
Japan,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Cangoxima  [Kagoshima,  |£^f|^]. 

Angiro  [?  $3JC®],  or  Paul  as  he  was  now  called,  was  well 
received  by  his  relations,  and  forty  days  were  spent  by  Xavier  in 
laborious  application  to  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  and  by  Paul 
in  translating  into  Japanese  the  ten  commandments,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  Xavier  determined,  so  he  writes,  to 
liave  printed  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  as  most  of  the  Japanese 
could  read.  '  Angiro  also  devoted  himself  to  exhortations  and  argu- 
ments among  liis  relation  and  friends,  and  soon  made  converts  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  many  besides,  of  both  sexes.  An  inter- 
view was  had  with  the  king  of  Satsuma  [^8f]*> — ^  which  pmvince 
Cangoxima  was  situated, — and  he  presently  issued  an  edict  allowing 
his  subjects  to  embrace  the  new  faith.  Tliis  beginning  seemed 
promising;  but  Xavier  already  anticipated  a  violent  opposition  so 
soon  as  his  object  came  to  be  fully  understood.  He  drew  consolation, 
however,  from  the  spiritual  benefits  enjoyed  by  liimself,  "since   in 
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these  remote  regions,"  so  he  wrote,  "  amid  the  impious  worshippers 
of  demons,  so  very  far  removed  from  almost  every  mortal  aid  and 
ocnsolation,  we  almost  of  necessity,  as  it  were,  forget  and  lose 
onrselveB  in  God,  which  hardly  can  happen  in  a  Christian  land, 
where  the  love  of  parents  and  comitry,  intimacies,  friendship  and 
affinities,  and  helps  at  hand  both  for  body  and  mind,  intervene,  as  it 
were,  between  man  and  Gk)d,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  latter."  And 
what  tended  to  confirm  this  spiritual  state  of  mind  was  the  entire 
freedom  in  Japan  "from  those  delights  which  elsewhere  stimulate 
the  flesh  and  break  down  the  strength  of  mind  and  body.  The 
Japanese,"  he  wrote,  "rear  no  animals  for  food.  Sometimes  they 
eat  fish ; — they  have  a  moderate  supply  of  rice  and  wheat ;  but  they 
live,  for  the  most  part,  on  vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  yet  they  attain 
to  such  a  good  old  age,  &s  clearly  to  show  how  little  nature,  elsewhere 
so  insatiable,  really  demands." 

Angiro  himself  wrote  at  the  same  time  a  short  letter  to  the 
brethren  at  Goa,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  information  contained 
in  Xavier's. 

The  following  account,  which  Cosme  de  Torres,*  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  Xavier's  principal  assistant,  and  his  successor  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  gives  of  himself  in  a  letter  written  from  Goa  to  the 
Society  in  Europe,  just  before  setting  out,  shows,  like  other  cases  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  it  was  by  no  means  merely  from  the 
class  of  students  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  at  its  commence- 
ment recruited. 

Though  always  inclined,  so  Cosme  writes,  to  religion,  yet  many 
things  and  various  desires  for  a  long  time  distracted  him.  In  the 
year  1538,  in  search  he  knew  not  of  what,  he  sailed  from  Spain  to 
the  Canaries,  whence  he  visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  New  Spain,  where  he  passed  four  years  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  satiety  even,  of  tliis  world's  goods.  But  desiring  some- 
thing greater  and  more  solid,  in  1542  he  embarked  on  board  a  fleet 
of  six  ships,  fitted  out  by  Mendosa,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  to 
explore  and  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  discovered  by  Magel- 
lan in  1521.  Standing  westward,  on  the  fifty-fifth  day  tliey 
fell  in,  so  Cosme  writes,  with  a  numerous  cluster  of  very  small,  low 
islands,  of  which  the  inhabitants  lived  on  fish    and    the    leaves    of 

*  In  the  Latin  version  o£  the  Jesuit  lettors  Lo  is  called  Ckismas  Turri  nus. 
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trees.  Ten  days  after,  they  saw  a  beautiful  island,  covered  with 
palms,  but  the  wind  prevented  their  landing.  In  another  ten  or 
twelve  days,  the  ships  reached  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  two 
himdi*ed  leagues  in  circumference,  but  with  few  inhabitants.  Sail- 
ing thence  to  the  south  they  discoveiwl  a  small  island  abounding  in 
meat  and  rice ;  but  having,  during  half  a  year's  residence  lost  four 
hundred  men  in  contests  with  the  natives,  who  used  poisoned  arrows, 
they  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  they  remained  about  two  years, 
till  it  was  finally  resolved,  not  having  the  means  to  get  back  to 
New  Spain,  to  apply  to  the  Portuguese  governor  to  forward  them 
to  (joa.  At  Amboina,  Cosme  met  with  Xavier,  whose  conveisa- 
tion  revived  liis  religious  inclinations;  and,  proceeding  to  Groa,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  bishop  there,  who  placed  him  in  change 
of  a  cure.  But  he  foimd  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  betook  himself 
to  the  college  of  St.  Paul  (which  seems  by  this  time  to  have  passed 
into  the  liands  of  the  Jesuits),  being  the  more  confirmed  in  his  re- 
solution to  join  the  order,  by  the  return  of  Xavier  to  Goa,  whose 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Japan  he  joyfully  accepted,  and 
where  he  continued  for  twenty  years  to  labor  as  a  missionary. 

Cosme,  in  liLs  letter  above  quoted,  says  nothing  of  any  hostile 
collision  of  the  Spanish  ships,  in  which  he  reached  the  East,  with 
the  Poiiuguese ;  but  it  appears,  from  Galvano's  account  of  this 
expedition,  that  such  collision  did  take  place.  He  also,  gives,  as 
the  reason  why  the  Spaniards  did  not  land  on  Mindanao,  the  oppo- 
sition they  experienced  from  some  of  the  princes  of  it,  who,  by  his 
own  recent  eflbrts,  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism ;  and  who, 
having  their  obedience  to  liiin,  would  by  no  means  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure by  entertaining  these  interloping  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  Sj^anish  sliips  was  sent  back  to  New  Spain  ^vith  news 
of  their  success  thus  far.  This  sliip  passed  among  the  northern 
islands  of  the  gi'oup,  wliich  seem  now  first  to  have  received  the  name 
of  the  Philippines,  Another  fleet  sailed  from  Seville,  in  tlie  year 
1544,  to  cooperate  with  Rui  Lc^pes  ;  but  none  of  the  ships  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  except  one  small  bark,  which  mn 
up  the  coast  to  Pern.  Tlie  Spaniards,  made  no  f luther  attempts  in 
the  Eiist  till  the  expiration  of  ten  yeai-s  or  more,  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  finally  colonized — an  event  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  afiaii's  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER  V. 


POLITICAL  AND  BELIGI0U8  CONDITION  OP  JAPAN,  AS  POUND  BY  THE 
POBTUGUE8E.— -THE  JACATAS  [g  Jg],  OR  KINGS,  AND  THEIR  VASSALS. — 
BEVENUES. — MONEY. — DISTINCTION  OP  RANKS. — THE  KUBO-SAMA  [-^ 
::!^|8].— THE  DAIBI  [p^  Jt].—SINT0[)j#Jt3-— B^I>HI8M.— BIUTO  [flSJl]. 
— A.   D.   1550. 

Japan,  as  found  by  the  Portuguese,  embraced  three' large  islands, 
besides  many  smaller  ones.  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu  [Ai^])>  ^1^®  ^ost 
southern  and  western  of  the  group,  and  the  one  with  which  the 
Portuguese  first  became  acquainted,  is  separated  at  the  north,  by  a 
narrow  strait,  from  the  much  larger  island  of  NiPON  [  H  5(C]i  forming 
with  its  western  portion  a  right  angle,  within  which  the  tliird  and 
much  smaller  island  of  SiKOKP  [II^H]'  ^  included.  These  islands 
were  found  to  be  divided  into  sixty-siz  separate  governments,  or 
kingdoms,  of  which  Nipon  contained  fifty-three,  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu) 
nine,  and  Sikokf  four — the  numerous  smaller  islands  being 
reckoned  as  appurtenant  to  one  or  another  of  the  tlu-ee  larger 
ones.  These  kingdoms,  grouped  into  eight,  or  rather  nine,  larger 
divisions,  and  sulxlivided  into  principalities,  of  wliich,  in  all, 
there  were  not  less  tlian  six  hundred,  had  originally  (at  least 
such  was  the  Japanese  tradition)  been  provinces  of  a  consol- 
idated empire  ;  but  by  degrees  and  by  dint  of  civil  wars,  by  which 
the  islands  had  been,  and  still  were,  very  much  distracted,  tliey  liiid 
reached  at  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  a  state  of  almost 
complete  indej)endence.  Indeed,  several  of  the  kingdoms,  like  that 
of  Figen  [Hizen,  BC.]ltf]»  ^^  the  west  part  of  Ximo,  liad  still  furtlier 
disintegrated  into  independent  principalities. 

It  still  frequently  happended,  however,  tliat  several  provhices  were 
miited  under  one  iiiler ;  and  such  was  especially  the  case  with  five 
central  provinces  of  Nipon,  including  the  great  cities  of  3/inko  [^ 
I5P],  Ozaka  [::fc|R],  and  Sakai  [§?],  which  five  pmvinces  formed,  tlie 
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patrimony  of  a  piince  who  bore  the  title  of  Kxtbo-Sama  [fi-^^li— 
Sama  meaning  loixl,  and  Kubo  genei'al  or  commander.  This  title 
the  Portuguese  rendered  into  Emperor,  and  it  was  ahnost  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  original  sense  of  the  Imj^erator  of  the  Romans, 
though  still  more  exactly  corresponding  to  Cromwell's  title  of  Lord" 
general 

This  Kubo-Sama,  or  Siogun  [Jjff^],  as  he  was  otherwise  called, 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  princes  as  in  some  respect  their 
superior  and  head.  The  other  rulers  of  provinces  bore  the  title  ol 
Soygo  [Shugo,  ^S|],  or  Jamta  [Yakata,  JgJ^],  wliich  the  Portugaese 
rendered  by  the  term  King.  Reserving  to  themselves,  as  their 
personal  domain,  a  good  half  of  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories, 
these  chiefs  divided  the  rest  among  certain  great  vassals,  called 
Tono  [K],  Cohisu  [Kunishu,  H^],  or  Kounidaimio  [H^^]>  who  were 
bound  to  military  service  in  pix)portion  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  which 
they  held ;  which  lands,  after  reserving  a  portion  for  their  private 
domain,  these  nobles  distributed  in  their  turn  to  other  inferior  lords, 
called  Joriki  [Yoriki,  H;^],  who  held  of  them  upon  similar  conditions 
of  military  service,  and  who  liad  still  beneath  them,  upon  the 
same  footing,  a  class  of  military  vassals  and  tenants,  called  Dosiu 
[Dosin,  |3i6]>  fl^d  corresponding  to  the  men-at-arms  of  the  feudal 
times  of  Europe.  Tlie  actual  cultivators  of  the  lands — as  liad  also 
been,  and  still  to  a  considerable  extent  was,  the  case  in  feudal 
Europe — were  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

TliiLS  it  liappened,  that,  as  in  feudal  Europe,  so  in  Japan,  great 
armies  might  be  very  suddenly  raised^;  and  war  being  the  chief 
employment  of  the  superior  classes,  and  the  only  occupation,  that 
of  the  priesth(xxi  excepted,  esteemed  honorable,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  turbulence  and  commotion. 

All  the  classes  above  enumerated,  except  the  last,  enjoyed  the 
higlily-prized  honor  of  wearing  t^vo  swords.  One  sword  was  worn 
l)y  certain  inferior  officials ;  but  mercliants,  traders  and  artisans 
were  confounded,  as  to  this  matter,  with  the  peasants,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  wear  any.  The  revenue  of  the  princes  and  other  proprie- 
tors was,  and  still  is,  reckoned  in  koku  [^]  or  kokf  of  rice,  each  of 
three  sacks,  or  bales,  each  bide  containing  (according  to  Titsingh) 
tliirty-tlu-ee  and  one  third  gantings  [sliO,  ^]  the  universal  Japanese 
mejisure  for  all  articles,  liquid  or  diy — and  weighing  from  eighty-two 
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to  eighty-tliree  katties,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
pounds.*  Ten  thousand  kokf  make  a  man-kokf  [S/^l*  ^^  which  the 
revenues  of  the  great  princes  are  reckoned.  The  distinction  of  rank 
was  very  strictly  observed,  being  even  ingramed  into  the  language.t 
Inferiors  being  seated  on  their  heels,  according  to  the  Japanese 
fashion,  testified  tlieir  respect  for  their  superiors  by  hiying  the 
palms  of  their  hands  on  the  floor,  and  bending  their  bodies  so  low 
that  their  foreheads  almost  touched  the  ground,  in  which  position 
they  remained  for  some  seconds.  This  is  called  the  kitu.  The 
superior  responded  by  laying  the  palms  of  his  hands  upon  liis  knees, 
and  nodding  or  bowing,  more  or  less  low,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  other  party. 

As  to  everything  that  required  powers  of  analysis,  or  the  capa- 
city of  taking  general  views,  the  Portuguese  missionaries  were  but 
poor  observers ;  yet  they  could  not  but  perceive  in  the  Dairi  [ftiH] 
the  surviving  shadow,  and  indeed,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  missions, 


*  It  appears  from  €k>lowiiin  that  there  are  also  smaller  packages,  of  wh'ch 
three  makes  the  large  one.  The  price  of  rice  Taried,  of  coarse;  bat  Eampfer 
girea  fiTe  or  six  taels  of  silTer  as  the  averiige  value  of  the  kokf.  Titslngh  represents 
the  kokf  as  corresponding  to  the  gold  kohaiuj  [/J'»^],  the  national  coin  of  the  Japanese. 
The  oziginal  kobang  weighted  forty-seyen  konderins,  or  rcther  more  than  oar  eag^e ; 
but,  till  the  year  1672,  it  passed  in  Japan  as  equivalent  to  about  six  taels  of  silver. 
The  present  kobang  contains  only  half  as  much  gold  ;  and  yet,  as  compared  with  silver, 
is  rated  still  higher.  The  kobang  is  figured  by  Kiimpfer  as  an  oblong  coin  rounded 
at  the  ends,  the  surface,  on  one  side,  marked  with  four  rows  of  indented  lines, 
and  bearing  at  each  end  the  arms  or  symbol  of  the  Dairi  [^g],  and  between 
them  a  mark  showing  the  value,  and  the  signature  of  the  master  of  the  mint. 
The  other  side  was  smooth,  and  had  only  the  stamp  of  the  inspector-general 
of  gold  and  silver  money.  Elimpfer  abo  figures  the  obani  [ohariy  ;Ac^J],  which 
even  in  his  time  had  become  very  rare,  similar  to  the  kobang,  but  of  ten  times  the 
weight  and  valne.  A  third  gold  coin  was  the  itsibo  [ichibu^  -^^]j  figured  by 
K&mpfer  as  an  oblong  square.  According  to  Thunburg,  it  was  of  the  value  of  a 
quarter  of  the  kobang.  Silver  passed  by  weight.  The  Japanese  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  silver  coins,  unless  lumps  of  irregular  shape  and  weight,  but 
bearing  certain  marks  and  stamps,  were  to  be  so  considered.  In  ordinary  retail 
transactions  copper  seni  [6],  or  kas,  as  the  Cliinese  name  was,  were  employed. 
They  were  round,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  were  strung. 
Some  were  o!  double  size  and  value,  and  some  of  iron.  For  further  information 
on  the  Japanese  monetary  system,  and  on  the  present  state  and  value  of  the  Japanese 
circulating  medium,  see  chapters  XXV.,  XXXIX.,  and  XLVI. 

t  See  Appendix,  note  A. 
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aomething  mare  than  a  mere  shodow,  of  still  more  ancient  form  of 
governmeut,  in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  anthoritj  had  both 
been  united  under  one  head. 

The  Dairi  [^51*  Vo  [£],  or  Mikado  [Wn],  as  he  wasoibsr- 
wise  designated,  liad  for  his  residence  the  north-east  quarter  d 
Miako  [^S5]  (a  great  city,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  Nipon,  bat 
nearest  the  southern  shore).  This  quarter  was  of  vast  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  this  fortified 
place,  in  a  vast  palace,  easily  distinguished  from  a  distance  by  the 
height  of  its  tower,  the  Dairi  dwelt,  witli  his  empress  or  chief  wife; 
his  other  eleven  wives  had  adjoining  palaces  in  a  circle  around, 
outside  of  which  were  the  dwellings  of  his  chamberlains  and 
other  officers.  These  Dairi  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Syn-Mu 
[jpijig^],  who,  it  was  said,  had,  A.  D.  660,  introduced  civilization  into 
Japan,  and  first  established  a  regular  government,  and  commencing 
with  whom,  the  Japanese  annals  show  a  regular  series  of  Dairi, 
who  ai-e  represented  as  having  been  for  many  ages  the  sole  lords 
and  imperial  rulers  of  Japan,  till,  at  length,  they  had  been  insensi- 
bly set  aside,  as  to  the  actual  exercise  of  authority,  by  the  Cubo- 
Sama  [^^i^],  or  commanders  of  the  aimies.  Yet  these  graduaUy 
eclipsed  and  finally  superseded  emperors— equivalents  of  the 
"  idle  kings  **  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  France,  or  to  the  present 
nominal  sovereign  of  tlie  British  empire — were,  and  still  are, 
treated  (as  Queen  Victoria  is)  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  sub- 
stantial pow^er,  and  even  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  national  church,  descended  from  a  i-ace  of 
divinities,  and  destined  at  death  to  pass  by  a  regular  apotheosis  into 
the  list  of  the  national  gods. 

All  the  levenue  drawn  from  the  city  of  Miako  and  its  dependen- 
cies was  appi-opriated  to  their  suppoi-t,  to  which  the  Kubo-Sama 
added  a  fm-tlier  sum  from  liis  treasury.  He  himself  treated  the 
Dairi  with  as  much  ceremonious  respect  and  semi-woi*ship  as  the 
British  prime  minister  bestows  upon  the  British  queen.  He  paid 
an  annual  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi  in  great  stat(\  and  with 
all  the  carriage  (^f  an  inferior ;  but  took  care  to  maintain  a  garri- 

*  Dairi,  in  its  original  sense,  is  paid,  by  Rodriguez,  in  his  Japanese  gram- 
mar, to  signify  rather  the  court  than  the  person  ef  the  theocratic  cl  ief  to  whom 
it  is  axtplied ;  and  so  of  most  of  the  titles  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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scm  at  Miako,  or  its  neighborhood,  sufficient  to  repress  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Dairi  or  his  partisans  to  reestablish  tlie  old 
order  of  things, — an  idea  which,  when  the  islands  first  became 
known  to  the  Portuguese,  seems  not  yet  to  have  l)een  entirely 
abandoned. 

We  may  trace  a  still  further  resemblance  between  the  position  of 
the  Dairi  of  Japan  and  the  Queen  of  England,  in  the  circumstance 
that  all  public  acts  are  dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign,  and  that 
all  titles  of  honor  nominally  emanate  from  him,  though  of  course 
obliged,  as  to  this  matter,  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Kubo- 
Sama.  Even  the  Kubo-Sama  himself  condescends,  like  a  British 
prime  minister,  to  accept  such  decorations  at  the  hands  of  the  Dairi, 
affecting  to  feel  extremely  honored  and  flattered  at  titles  wliich  had 
been,  in  fact,  dictated  by  himself. 

The  whole  court  of  the  Dairi,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  quar- 
ter of  Miako  in  wliich  he  dwelt,  consisted  of  persons  who  plumed 
themselves  upon  the  idea  of  being,  like  the  Dairi  himself,  descended 
from  Tenaio  Dai-Dsin  [5^S8:;fc|lH>  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and  who 
in  consequence  looked  down,  like  the  Indian  Brahmins,  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation  as  an  inferior  i*ace,  distiuguishing  themselves  as 
Kuge  l{^^],  and  all  tlie  i-est  of  the  nation  Gege  [?  T  'fr  ]•  'i  liese  Kuge, 
who  may  be  conjectured  to  liave  once  formed  a  class  resembling  the 
old  Boman  patricians,  all  wore  a  particular  dress,  by  which  was  indi- 
cated, not  only  their  character  as  members  of  that  order,  but,  by  the 
length  of  their  sashes,  the  particular  rank  which  tliey  held  in  it ;  a 
distinction  the  more  necessary,  since,  as  generally  liappens  with 
these  aristocracias  of  birih,  many  of  the  members  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  obliged  to  suppoii  themselves  by  various  handicrafts.'^ 

Of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  tlie  Dairi,  and  of  the  ceremo- 
nials of  it,  the  missionaries  reported  many  stories,  chiefly,  of  course, 
on  the  credit  of  heai'say.  It  was  said  tliat  tho  Dairi  was  never 
allowed  to  breathe  the  common  air,  nor  his  f(x>t  to  touch  the 
ground;  that  he  never  wore  tho  same    gai'ment    twice,    nor   eat    a 


*  According  to  Bodriguez,  there  Imd  been  also  an  ancient  military  nobil- 
ity, callerl  huke  [jftf^]  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars  many  families  of  it  had, 
become  extinct,  while  other  humble  families,  who  bad  risen  by  \^ay  of  arms, 
mofitly  termed  the  existing  nobility. 
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second  time  from  the  same  dishes,  which,  after  each  meal,  were 
carefully  broken, — for,  should  any  other  person  attempt  to  dine 
from  them,  he  would  infallibly  perish  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat.  Nor  could  any  one  who  attempted  to  wear  the  Dairi's  cast- 
off  garments,  without  his  permission,  escape  a  similar  piinishmeni 
Tlie  Dairi,  as  we  are  told,  was,  in  ancient  times,  obliged  to  seat 
himself  every  morning  on  his  throne,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  there  to  hold  himself  immovable  for  several  hours  like  a  statue. 
Tliis  immobility,  it  was  imagined,  was  an  augury  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  ;  and  if  he  happened  to  move  ever  so  little,  or  even  to 
turn  his  eyes,  war,  famine,  fire,  or  pestilence,  was  expected  soon  to 
afflict  the  unhappy  province  toward  which  he  had  squinted.  But  as 
the  country  was  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  the 
liappy  substitute  was  finally  liit  upon  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
thix>ne  without  the  Dairi — a  more  fixed  immediately  being  thus 
assured ;  and,  as  Kampfer  dryly  observes,  one  doubtless  producing 
much  the  same  good  effects. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Xavier  in  Japan  the  throne  of 
the  Dairi  was  filled  by  Gonara  [^S^ft],  the  hundred  and  sixth, 
according  to  the  Japanese  clironicles,  in  the  order  of  succession; 
while  the  throne  of  the  Kubo-Sama  was  occupied  by  Josi  Far  [Yoehi- 
haru,  ^^],  who  was  succeeded,  the  next  year,  by  his  son,  Joshi  Tir 
[Yosliiteru,  ^fl|],  the  twenty-fourth  of  these  officers,  according  to 
the  Japanese,  since  their  assumption  of  sovereign  power  in  the 
person  of  Joritomo  [Toritomo,  ^fBl>  ^*  ^'  1185. 

The  Japanese  annals,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  a  chronologi- 
cal table  of  successions,  cast  little  light  upon  the  causes  and  progress 
of  this  revolution  ;*  but,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  cases,  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  occasioned,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  introduction 
into  J.ipan,  and  the  sprejul  tliei-e,  of  a  now  religion,  gradually  super- 


*  According  to  the  Japanese  historical  legends,  the  office  of  Gabo-Sama,  originally 
limited  to  the  infliction  of  punishments  and  the  suppression  of  crimes,  was  shared, 
for  many  ages,  between  Iho  two  families  of  Ghenji  [jJSiS:]  and  Feiji  [Heiji,  ^lt J»  tiU 
about  1180,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  these  families,  and,  the  latter, 
having  triumphed,  assumed  such  power  that  the  Dairi  commissioned  Joritomo^ 
a  member  of  the  defeated  family  of  Ghenji,  to  inflict  punishmeut  upon  him. 
Joritomo  renewed  the  war,  killed  Feiji,  and  was  himself  appointetl  Kubo-Sama. 
but  ended  with  usurping  a  greater  power  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
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sediug,  to  ft  great  extent,  the  old  system,  of  which  the  Dairi  was 
the  head. 

One  might  have  expected  from  the  Portuguese  missionaries  a 
pretty  exact  account  of  the  various  creeds  and  sects  of  Japan, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  two  leading  religions,  between  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  were  divided ;  instead  of  which  they  confound 
perpetually  the  ministers  of  the  two  religions  under  the  common 
name  of  bonzes,  taking  very  little  pains  to  distinguish  between  two 
systems  both  of  which  they  regarded  as  equally  false  and  pernicious. 
Their  attention,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally  fixed  on  the 
new  religion,  that  of  Buddha,  or  Fo  [^],  of  which  the  adherents  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the  hierarchy  the  most  compact  and 
formidable,  presenting,  in  its  organization  and  practices  (with,  how- 
ever, on  some  points  a  very  different  set  of  doctrines),  a  most  singular 
counterpart  to  the  Catholic  church,— a  similarity  which  the  mis- 
sionaries could  only  explain  by  the  theory  of  a  diabolical  imitation ; 
and  which  some  subsequent  Catholic  writers  have  been  inclined  to 
ascribe,  upon  very  unsatisfactory  grounds,  to  the  ancient  labors  of 
Armenian  and  Nestorian  missionaries,  being  extremely  unwilling  to 
admit  wliat  seems,  however,  very  probable,  if  not,  indeed,  certain, 
— little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  tliis  interesting  inquiry, — 
that  some  leading  ideas  of  the  Catholic  church  have  been  derived  from 
Buddhist  sources,  whose  missionaries,  while  penetrating,  as  we  know 
they  did,  to  the  East,  and  converting  entire  nations,  may  well  be 
supposed  not  to  have  been  without  their  influence  also  on  the  West. 

IJotwithstanding,  however,  the  general  prevalence,  at  the  time 
when  Japan  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  of  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha,— of  which  there  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  distinct  observances,  not  unlike  the  different  orders  of  monks  and 
friars  in  the  Catholic  church, — it  appears,  as  well  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  from  moi^e  exact  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations made  by  residents  in  tlie  Dutch  service,  that  there  aLso 
existed  another  and  more  ancient  religious  system,  with  whicli  the 
person  and  authority  of  the  Dairi  had  been  and  still  were  closely 
identified.  This  system  was  known  as  the  religion  of  Sinio  [ip^i^], 
or  of  the  Kami  [ljB|i]— a  name  given  not  only  to  the  seven  my- 
thological personages,  or  celestial  gods,  who  compose  the  first 
Japanese   dynasty,    and   to  the  five    demigods,   or  terrestrial   gods. 
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who  compose  the  second  (two  dynasties  which  as  in  the  similai 
mythology  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  were  imagined  to  hare 
extended  tlux>ugh  immense  and  incomprehensible  ages  preceding  the 
era  of  Syu-Mu  [jp^^],  but  including  also  the  whole  series  of  the 
Dairi,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and 
who,  tliough  regarded  during  tlieir  lives  as  mere  men,  yet  at  their 
deaths  underwent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boman  CsBsars,  a  regular 
apotheosis,  by  which  they  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  Kami, 
or  Sin  [jp^], — words  both  of  which  had  the  same  signification, 
namely,  inhabitants  of  heaven.*  A  like  apotheosis  was  aLso  extend- 
ed to  all  who  liad  seemed  to  deserv^e  it  by  their  sanctity,  their 
miracles,  or  their  great  benefactions. 

The  Kami  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  seven  superior  gods,  being 
I'egai'ded  as  too  elevated  above  the  earth  to  concern  themselves  in 
what  is  passing  on  it,  the  chief  object  of  the  worship  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  ancient  system  was  the  goddess  Tensio  Dai-Dsin  [3?  BR 
3J[^jpl^],  already  mentioned  as  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and  the 
supposed  progenitor  of  the  Dairi,  and  of  the  whole  order  of  the 
Kuge  [^^].  Of  this  Tensio  Dai-Dsin,  and  of  her  heroic  and  miracu- 
lous deeds,  a  vast  many  fables  were  in  circulation.  Even  those  who 
had  quitted  the  ancient  religion  to  embrace  the  new  sects  paid  a  sort 
of  worsliip  to  the  pretended  mother  of  the  Japanese  nation ;  and  there 
was  not  a  considerable  city  in  the  empire  in  which  there  was  not 
a  temple  to  her  honor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  the 
Kami,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  apotheosis  of  all  great  saints  and 
great  heroes,  gave,  like  the  old  pagan  religions,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion to  all  new  gods,  so  that  even  the  rival  demigod,  Bnddha,  came 
to  be  regai-ded  by  many  as  identical  with  Tensio  Dai-Dsin, — a 
circumstance  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  great  intermixture  of 
religious  ideas  found  in  Japan,  tmd  the  alleged  fact,  very  remark- 
able, if  true,  that,  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Poi-tuguese  missiona- 
ries, religious  ^x^rsecution  had  never  been  known  there. 

Each  of  these  numerous  demigods  was  supposed  by  the  adherents 
of  the  religion    of  Sinto   to  preside   over  a  special    paradise  of  his 

*  The  word  Kami  is  also  doubly  used  as  a  title  of  honor  conferred  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Dairi,  somewhat  equivalent,  says  Kiimpfer,  in  one  case,  to  the 
European  title  of  ch^yalier,  and  in  the  other,  to  that  of  oount.  Qt)lownin  insists 
that  it  implies  something  spiritual. 
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own ;  this  one  in  the  air,  that  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  in 
the  moon  and  another  in  the  sun,  and  so  on;  and  each  devotee^ 
choosing  his  god  according  to  the  paradise  that  pleased  him  best, 
spared  no  pains  to  gain  admission  into  it.  For  what  St.  Paul  had 
said  of  the  Athenians,  might,  according  to  the  missionaries,  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  Japanese — they  were  excessively 
superstitious,  and  this  superstition  had  so  multiplied  temples,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  which,  coimting  all  the  smaller  chapels, 
the  number  did  not  seem  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  most  pious 
Catholic  countries. 

The  temples  of  the  Sinto  religion,  called  Mias  [^],  were  and 
are — for  in  tliis  respect  no  change  has  taken  place — ordinarily  built 
upon  eminences,  in  retired  spots,  at  a  distance  from  bustle  and  busi- 
ness surrounded  by  groves  and  approached  by  a  great  avenue  hav- 
ing a  gate  of  stone  or  wood,  and  bearing  a  tablet  or  door-plate,  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  square,  which  announces,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
name  of  the  Kami  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  These  exte- 
rior appendages  would  seem  to  foretell  a  considerable  structure ; 
but  within  there  is  usually  found  only  a  wretched  little  building  of 
wocd,  half  liid  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  bi-eadth  and  height,  all  its  dimensions  being  equal,  and  with 
only  a  single  grated  window,  through  which  the  interior  may  be 
seen  empty,  or  containing  merely  a  mirror  of  polished  metal,  set  in  a 
frame  of  braided  straw,  or  hung  about  with  fringes  of  wliite  paper. 
Just  within  the  entrance  of  the  enclosm-e  stands  a  basin  of  water, 
by  wasliing  in  which  the  worshippers  may  purify  themselves. 
Eosides  the  temple  is  a  great  chest  for  the  reception  of  alms,  part- 
ly by  which,  and  partly  by  an  allowance  fix)m  the  Dairi,  the  guard- 
ians of  the  temples  are  supported,  while  at  the  gate  liangs  a  gong, 
on  which  the  visitant  announces  his  an-ival.  Most  of  these  temples 
have  also  an  antechamber,  in  which  sit  those  who  have  the  charge, 
clothed  in  rich  garments.  Tliere  are  commonly  also  in  the  enclos- 
ure a  number  of  little  chapels,  or  miniature  temples,  portable  so  as 
to  be  carried  in  religious  processions.  All  of  these  temples  are 
built  after  one  model,  the  famous  one  of  Isje  [Ise,  fl^'f^],  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  and  which  within  the  enclosure  is 
equally  humble  with  all  the   rest. 

Tlie   worship   consists    in  prayers  and  prostrations.     Works  of 
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religions  merit  are,  casting  a  contribution  into  the  alms-chest,  and 
avoiding  or  expiating  the  impurities  supposed  to  be  the  consequence 
of  being  touched  by  blood,  of  eating  of  the  flesh  of  any  quadruped 
except  the  deer,  and  to  a  less  extent  even  that  of  any  bird,  of  kill- 
ing any  animal,  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  dead  persons,  or  even, 
among  the  more  scrupulous,  of  seeing,  hearing  of,  or  speaking  of 
any  such  impurities.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  works  of  religious 
merit,  the  celebration  of  festivals,  of  which  there  are  two  principal 
ones  in  each  month,  being  the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  it,  besides 
five  greater  enes  distributed  through  the  year,  and  lasting  some  of 
them  for  several  days,  in  which  concerts,  spectacles  and  theatrical 
exhibitions,  form  a  leading  part.  We  must  add  the  going  ou 
pilgrimages,  to  which  indeed,  all  the  religious  of  Japan  are  greatly 
addicted.  The  pilgrimage  esteemed  by  the  adherents  of  Sinto  as 
the  most  meritorious,  and  which  all  are  bound  to  make  once  a 
year,  or,  at  least,  once  in  their  life,  is  that  of  kje^  or  Ixo  [Ise,  fl^fj^], 
the  name  of  a  central  province  on  the  south  coast  of  Nipon,  in  which 
Tensio  Dai-Dsin  was  reported  to  have  been  bom  and  to  have  died,' 
and  which  contains  a  Mia  [g],  exceedingly  venerated,  and  ali*eady 
mentioned  as  the  model  after  which  all  the  othei-s  are  built. 

Though  it  is  not  at  all  onsy  to  distiup^uish  what,  either  of  cere- 
mony or  doctrine,  was  peculiar  or  original  in  the  system  of  Sinto,* 


•  The  foIlow'iDg  system  of  Jftpunese  cosmogoDj  is  giyen  by  Klaproth,  as 
contained  in  an  imi)erfect  volame  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  chronology,  printed 
in  Japan,  in  Chinese  characters,  without  date,  but  which  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  past  has  b^en  in  the  Koyal  Library  of  Paris;  "At  first  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  were  not  separated,  the  perfect  principle  and  the  imperfect 
principle  were  not  disjoined;  chaos,  under  the  form  of  an  egg,  contained  tha 
breath  [of  life],  self-produced,  including  the  germs  of  all  things.  Then  what  was 
pure  and  perfect  ascended  upwards,  and  formed  the  heavens  (or  sky),  while  what 
was  dense  and  impure  coagulated,  was  precipitated,  and  produced  the  earth. 
The  pure  and  excellent  principles  formed  whatever  is  light,  whilst  whatever 
was  dense  and  impure  descended  by  its  own  gravity;  consequently  the  sky  was 
formed  prior  to  the  earth.  After  their  completion,  a  divine  being  (kamx)  was  born 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence,  it  has  been  said,  that  at  the  reduction  of  chacs,  an 
island  of  soft  earth  emerged,  as  a  fish  swims  upon  the  water.  At  this  period  a 
thing  resembling  a  shoot  of  the  plant  assl  [JE]  [Eryanihxis  Japoniciis]  was 
produced    between    the   heavens   and   the    earth.    This   shoot    was   metamorphosed 
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yet  in  general  that  system  seems  to  have  been  much  less  anstere 
than  the  rival  doctrine  of  Buddha,  which  teaches  that  sorrow  is  in- 
8  sparable  from  existence,  the  only  escajxi  fi-om  it  being  in  annihi- 
lation. The  adhei-ents  of  Sinto,  were  on  the  other  liand,  much  more 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  turning  their  relig- 
i  us  festivals  into  holidays,  and  regarding  people  in  sorrow  and 
distress  as  unfit  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  whose  felicity  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  pain  and  misery.  And  this, 
perhaps,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  enabled  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
which  addresses  itseli  more  to  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  which  the 
world  is  so  full,  to  obtain  that  predominance  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries  found  it  in  possession. 

Of  this  religion  of  Buddha,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Japan,  but 
prevailing  through  the  whole  of  central  and  south-eastern  Asia,  and 
having  probably  more  Jidlierents  than  any  other  religious  creed,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  at  any  length.  A  much  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  recorded  obseiTations  of 
our  modem  missionaries,  and  from  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
Abel  Remusat,  and  several  other  learned  orientalists,  who  liave  shed 
a  flood  of  light  upon  this  intei-esting  subject,  tlian  can  be  gathei'ed 
from  the  letters  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  whose  "comprehen- 
sion of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  was,  on  many  important  points,  espe- 
cially as  to  tlie  cardinal  one  of  annihilation  exceedingly  confused, 
contradictory  and  eiToneous ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  confusion  and 
error  exists  in  almost  all  Euix)pean  travellei-s  in  the  East,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  in  the  austerities  and 
contempt  for  the  world  and  its  pleasure,  practised  and  professed 
bv  the  bonzes  of  the  Buddhists,  even  Xavier  and  liis  brother  Jesuits 
found  their  match ;  w^hile,  in  the  hierarchy  into  which  those  bonzes 
were  aiTanged;  the  foreign  language,  imperfectly  known  oven  to 
themselves,  of  their  saicred  boc^ks  and  their  liturgy,  and  wliicli  ivcent 
investigjitions  liave  detected  to  be,  witli  the  bonzes  of  China  and 
Japan,  not  Pali  alone  but  also  piu'o  Sanscrit ;  their  doctrine  of 
celibacy ;   the   establishment    of  monasteries   and    nunneries ;    then* 


tLVtd  became  the  god  [first  of  tlio  seven  superior  goda]  who  bears  the  honorific  title 
of  Kami  toko  konisi'no  mikoio  [Kiini-toko-tlachi-no-mikoto,  H?i?itS]»  ^^^  ^  ^<^  ^y* 
the  yeneiAble  one  Tvho  constantly  Bupports  the  empire."^ 
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orders  of  begging  devotees ;  their  exterior  of  purity  and  8elf-deni4 
but  supposed  secret  licentiousness;^  their  fasts;  their  garbs;  the 
tinkling  of  bells ;  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the  rosaries  on  which  thej 
counted  their  prayers;  the  large  number  of  persons  of  noble  birth 
who  entered  upon  the  clerical  life  ;  their  manner  of  preaching  ;  their 
religious  processions ;  their  pilgrimages ;  the  size,  splendor  and 
magnificence,  of  their  temples,  known  as  Tiras  [Tera,  ^],  the  roofe 
supported  by  tall  pillars  of  cedar;  the  altar  within,  and  the  lamps 
and  incense  burning  there;  the  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  the 
Tiras  ;  and  even  the  practice  of  confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  sale  of  merit ; — in  all  these  respects,  this  system  presented  a 
complete  ccuaterpart  at  least  to  the  show  and  forms  and  priestly 
devices  of  that  very  scheme  of  Eoman  Catholic  worship  which  Xavier 
and  his  brother  missionaries  sought  to  introduce  into  Japan.  The 
only  striking  difference  was  in  the  images,  often  of  gigantic  size,  to 
be  found  in  the  Tiras,  but  which,  after  all,  were  no  more  than  a 
setoff  against  the  pictures  of  tlie  Catholic  churches. 

At  the  head  of  the  Buddliist  hierarchy  was  a  high  priest  called 
Xako,^  resident  at  Miako,  and  liaving  much  the  same  spiritual  pre- 
rogative witli  the  Pope  of  Rome,  inchiding  the  canonization  of  saints. 
With  him  rested  the  consecmtion  of  the  Tundies^  corresponding  to 
tlie  bishops,  or  ratlier  to  the  abbots  of  the  Catholic  church — all  the 
Buddhist  clergy  being,  in  the  language  of  Home,  regulars  (similar, 
tliat  is,  to  the  monks  and  friars),  and  living  together  in  monasteries 
of  which  the  Tundies  were  the  heads.  These  Tundies,  however, 
could  not  enter  upon  their  offices,  to  which  great  revenues  were 
attached,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  temporal  authorities,  which 
took  care  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  Xako  and  the  Tundies 
strictly  to  spiritual  matters.t 


*  In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  bonzes,  and  of  the  delnsions  which  they 
Xiractised  on  the  people,  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Catholic  missionarieft* 
and  the  demmciations  levelled  against  them  in  consequence,  in  those  letters* 
one  might  almost  suppose  himself  to  be  reading  a  Protestant  sermon  against 
Popery,  or  an  indignant  leader  against  the  papists  in  an  evangelical  news- 
paper. The  missionaries  fouud,  however,  at  least  they  sny  so,  among  other 
theological  absurdities  maintained  by  the  bonzes,  a  number  of  the  "  damnable 
Lutheran  tenets." 

t  Buddha,  or  the  snge  (which  the  Chinese,  by  the  metamori)hoais  made  by 
their   pronunciation   of    most    foreign    proper    names,     have    changed   fint    into 
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There  was  this  further  resemblance  also  to  the  regular  ordei's  of 
the  Bomish  church,  that  the  Buddliist  clergy  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  observances,  hardly  less  hostile  to  each  other  than  the 
Dominicans  to  the  Franciscans,  or  both  to  the  Jesuits.  But  as  the 
church  and  state  were  kept  in  Japan  perfectly  distinct — as  now  in 
the  United  States — and  as  the  bonzes  possessed  no  direct  tempo- 
ral power,  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  no  civil  punish- 
ments for  heresy,  and  no   religious  vows  perpetually  binding,  all 


^jih'hi,  and  then  into  Puh,  or  Fo  [ft]),  is  not  the  personal  name  of  the  great 
saint,  the  first  preacher  of  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  but  a  title  of  honor 
given  to  him  after  he  had  obtained  to  eminent  sanctity.  According  to  the 
concurrent  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
king  of  central  India,  Suddho-dana  ["^iliPESP],  meaning  in  Sanscrit  pure-eating 
king,  or  eater  of  pure  food,  which  the  Chinese  haye  translated  into  their 
language  by  Zung-fung-tcang  [JMRBEJ*  His  original  name  was  lAh-ta ;  after 
he  became  a^priest,  he  was  called  Satda-miouni  [IVill^fE])  that  is,  devotee  of  the  race 
of  Sakia,  whence  the  appellation  Siaka,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known  in 
Japan,  and  also  the  name  Xako  applied  to  the  patriarch,  or  head  of  the 
Baddhist  church.  Another  Sanscrit  patronymic  of  Buddhti  is  Gautami  [SiS'V  or  ^ 
J|],  which  indiiferent  Buddhist  nations  has,  in  conjunciioD  with  other  epithets  applied 
to  him,  been  variously  changed  and  corrupted.  Thus  among  the  Siamese 
he  is  called  Sammaiui'kodom. 

The  Buddhist  mythology  includes  several  Buddhas  who  preceded  Sakia- 
mouni,  and  the  first  o  whom,  Adi-BuddJia,  or  the  first  Buddha,  was  when 
nothing  else  wa<-y  beiug  in  fact  the  primal  deity,  and  origin  of  all  things. 
It  seems  to  be  this  first  Buddha  who  is  worshipped  in  Japin  under  the  name 
of  Amida  [ISmpg],  and  whose  priests  form  the  most  numerous  and  influentinl 
of  the  Buddhist  orders.  Siebold  seems  inclined  to  regard  them  as  pure 
monotheists. 

The  birth  of  Sioka  is  fixed  by  the  Japanese  annalists,  or  at  least  by  Iho 
book  of  chronology  quoted  in  previous  note,  in  the  twent}-3ixth  year  of 
the  emj>eror  Chaou-wang,  [B£l  of  the  Chinese  Chew  [Jgj]  Dynasty,  b.  c.  H)27.  b. 
c.  lOOC,  be  fieil  from  his  father's  house  to  become  a  priest ;  u.  c.  098  le  reached 
the  highest  step  of  philosophical  knowledge ;  b.  c.  949,  being  kevcuty-nino 
years  of  age,  he  entered  into  Sirvana  [iStS],  thut  is,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
regular  succession  of  Buddhist  p.irtiarchF,  of  whom  twenty-eight  were  natives 
of  Hindustan.  The  twenty-eighth  emigrated  to  China,  a.  d.  490,  where  he 
had  five  Chinese  successors,  louder  the  second  of  these,  a.  d.  552,  Buddhism 
was  introduced  into  Japan,  a.  r.  713,  the  sixth  and  the  last  Chinese  imtriarch 
died,  since  which  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  ami  those  who  h^ve  received  the  religion 
from  them,  seem  not  to  have  acknowledged  any  genenil,  but  only  a  local  head 
in  each  country.^ 
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being  at  liberty,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  was  conoemed,  to  enter  or 
leave  the  monasteries  at  pleasure.  It  was  also  another  results  dt 
tliis  separation  of  state  and  church— as  here  in  the  United  States— 
tliat  there  was  only  needed  a  Jo  Smith,  a  man  hardy  or  self-deceived 
enough  to  pretend  to  inspiration,  to  set  up  a  new  observance;  an 
occun-ence  by  which  the  theology  of  Japan  had  become  from  time 
to  time  more  and  more  diversified. 

Tliere  were  also,  besides  the  more  regular  clergy,  enthusiasts,  or 
impostors,  religious  vagabonds  who  lived  by  beggary,  and  by  pre- 
tending to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  to  find  tilings  lost,  to  discover  rob- 
bei-s,  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  parties,  to  interpret 
di-eams,  to  predict  the  futm-e,  to  cure  des^Derate  maladies,  and  other 
similar  feats,  which  they  performed  chiefly  through  the  medium,  not 
of  a  table,  but  of  a  child,  into  whom  they  pretended  to  make  a  spirit 
enter,  able  to  answer  all  their  questions.  Such,  in  particulars,  were 
the  Jammaboa  [Yamabushi,  llltftli  or  moimtain  priests,  an  order  o^ 
the  religion  of  Sinto. 

Yet,  exceedingly  supei'stitious  as  the  Japanese  were,  there  was 
not  wanting  among  them  a  sect  of  Rationalists,  the  natural  result  of 
fi-eedom  of  opinion,  who  regarded  all  these  practices  and  doctrines, 
and  all  tlie  various  creeds  of  the  country,  with  secret  incredulity, 
and  even  contempt.  These  Rationalists,  known  as  Siudoshiu,  and 
their  doctrine  as  Sitdo  [Judo,  fSBJl],  and  foimd  chiefly  among  the  upper 
classes,  looked  up  to  the  Chinese  Confucius  [JLiF]  ^^  their  master 
and  teacher.  They  treated  the  system  of  Buddha  with  open 
hostility,  as  mere  impostui-e  and  falsehood  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  being  destitute  of  all  religion,  conformed,  at  least  so  far  as 
external  observances  were  concerned,  to  the  old  national  system  of 

Sinto  {mm- 
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The  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  liad  not  failed  to  confirm  tlie 
Japanese  in  a  distaste  for  animal  food,  which  had  originated  i)er- 
haps,  from  the  small  number  of  animals  native  of  tliat  insular 
country, — an  abstinence,  indeed,  wliich  even  the  ancient  religion 
of  Sinto  had  countenanced  by  denouncing  as  impure  the  act  of 
killing  any  animal,  or  being  sprinkled  with  the  slightest  dix)p  of 
blocxi.  Of  domestic  tame  animals,  the  Japanese  jx^isessed  from 
time  immemorial  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; 
but  none  of  these  were  ever  used  as  focxi.  The  Poiiuguese  intro- 
duced tlie  sheep  and  the  goat;  but  the  Japanese,  not  eating  their 
flash  nor  understanding  the  art  of  working  up  their  wool  or  hair, 
ioi)k  no  pains  to  multiply  them.  The  Chinese  introduced  the  hog ; 
Irat  the  eating  of  tliat  animal  was 'confined  to  them  and  to  other 
foreigners.  The  deer,  the  liare  and  the  wild  boar,  were  eaten  by 
some  sects,  and  some  wild  birds  by  the  jxjorer  classes.  The  fox 
was  hunted  for  its  skin,  the  liair  of  which  wjis  employed  for  the 
pencil  used  in  painting  and  wiitiug.  Tlio  animal  itself,  owing  to 
its  roguery,  was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  pai-ticuLirly  wicked 
souls — ^an  idea  confirmed  by  many  strange  stories  in  common  circu- 
lation. The  tortoise  and  the  crane  were  regarded  in  some  sort  as 
sacred  animals,  never  to  be  killed  nor  injm-ed.  Wliales  of  a  small 
species  were  taken,  tlien  as  now,  near  the  coast,  and  were  used  as 
food,  as  were  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  the  prcxluce  of  the  sea  and 
rivers.  Shell-fish  and  certain  sea-weeds  'were  also  eaten  in  large 
quantities. 

The  scnl  of  Japan,  being  of  volcanic  origin,  was  in  some  places 
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ven'  fertile ;  but  iu  many  parts  there  were  rugged  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which,  not  admitting  the  use  of  the  plough, 
were  built  up  in  terraces  cultivated  by  hand.  Agriculture  formed 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  had  carried  it  to 
considerable  ^jerfection,  well  understanding  the  use  of  composite 
manures.  Tlie  chief  crops  were  rice,  which  was  the  great  article 
of  food ;  barley,  for  the  horses  and  cattle ;  wheat,  used  principally 
for  vermaceliis ;  and  sevend  kinds  of  peas  and  beans.  They  cnlti- 
vated,  also,  a  number  of  seeds,  from  which  oils  were  expressed; 
likewise  cotton,  hemp,  the  white  mulberry  for  the  feeding  of  silk- 
wonnft  (silk  lyeing  tlie  stuff  most  in  use),  and  the  paper  mulbeny 
for  the  manufacture  of  pajDer.  To  these  may  be  added  the  camphor- 
tree,  which  grew,  however,  only  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Ximo, 
the  Jilius  vemix,  wliich  prcxluces  the  celebrated  Japanese  vamisli, 
and  the  tea-plant,  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  early  Portuguese  mission- 
aries as  "  a  certain  herb  called  Chia  [^],  of  which  they  put  as 
much  as  a  walimt  shell  may  contain  into  a  dish  of  porcelain,  and 
diink  it  with  hot  water."  From  rice  they  produced  by  fermentation 
an  intoxiciiting  (kink,  called  saki,  [sake,  fjS],  which  served  them  in 
the  place  of  wine,  and  wliich  was  consumed  in  large  quantities.  A 
yeast,  or  rather  vinegar,  produced  from  this  liquor,  was  lai^ly 
em])loyed  in  the  pickling  of  vegetables.  Their  most  useful  woods 
were  the  bamboo,  the  fir  of  several  species,  and  the  cedar. 

They  imderstood  in  perfection  the  arts  of  weaving  silks  and 
of  moulding  ix>rcelaiu,  and  excelled  in  gilding,  engraving,  and 
es[X)cially  in  the  use  of  lacquer  or  varnish.  They  also  were  able  to 
manufactui'e  swoixl-bhules  of  excellent  temper. 

As  in  other  eastern  countries,  the  greater  nobles  exhibited  an 
extreme  magnificence ;  but  trade  >ind  the  aiis  were  held  in  low 
esteem,  and  the  mass  of  tlie  people  were  excessibly  poor.  Their 
buildings,  though  they  had  some  few  solid  stiiictures  of  stone,  were 
printiipally  light  erections  of  wood,  to  avoid  the  eflfects  of  frequent 
eaii]i([uakes ;  but  this  and  the  varnish  employed  ex]K)sed  them  to 
couflagration.  which,  in  the  towns,  were  very  fi-equent  and  destruc- 
tive. Tliese  towns  consisted,  for  the  most  pai-t,  of  very  cheap  struc- 
tui*es  (like  most  of  those  throughout  the  East),  so  tliat  cities  were 
buQt  and  destroyed  with  equal  ease  and  celerity. 

Their  commei-ce  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  interchange  of 
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lomestic  products,  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  of  rather  feeble  stmc- 
ure,  l)emg  employed  in  navigating  the  coasts  of  the  islands,  which 
abounded  with  deep  bays  and  excellent  liarbors. 

Of  the  sciences,  whether  mathematical,  mixed,  or  purely 
physical,  they  knew  but  little.  Tliey  liad,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  books  treating  of  religion,  medicine,  and  their  history  and 
tnulitions.  The  young  were  instructed  in  eloquence,  poetry,  and  a 
rude  sort  of  painting  and  music,  and  they  liad  a  great  fondness  for 
theatrical  representations,  in  which  they  decidedly  excelled.  Their 
writing,  in  which  they  greatly  studied  brevity,  was  in  columns,  as 
witli  the  Chinese,  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  page,  for  which 
^7  gave  this  reason :  tliat  writing  ought  to  be  a  true  representtw 
tion  of  men's  thoughts,  and  that  men  natiu*ally  stood  erect.  These 
columns  read  from  right  to  left.  They  employed,beside8  the  Chinese 
idic^^phic  signs,  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  their  own,  though  in  many 
works  the  Chinese  characters  were  freely  introduced.* 

Jurisprudence,  as  in  most  eastern  countries,  was  a  very  simple 
afiiedr.  The  laws  were  very  few.  Heads  of  families  exercised  great 
power  over  their  households.  Most  private  disputes  were  settled 
by  arbitration ;  but  where  this  failed,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  a 
decision  was  made  on  the  spot  by  a  magistrate,  fi^om  whom  there 
was  seldom  any  ap^ieal.  The  sentences  were  generally  executed  at 
ont^«,  and  often  with  very  great  severity.  Whether  from  their  tem- 
[lei-ament,  or  then-  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  transmigiation  and 
annihilation,  it  was  observed  that  the  Japanese  met  death  with  more 
courage  than  was  common  in  Eui-ope.  It  was,  indeed,  a  \x)int  (i 
iKmor,  in  many  cases,  to  inflict  it  on  themselves,  which  they  did 
in  a  horrid  maimer,  by  cutting  o]x^n  their  bowels  by  two  gashes  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  criminal  who  thus  anti(;ipated  execution 
secured  thereby  the  public  sympathy  and  applaase,  saving  his 
property  from  confiscation,  and  his  family  from  death ;  and,  n\}on  tlie 
Jeath  of  superiors  or  mastei's,  the  same  fate  was  often,  as  a  mark 
r>f  personal  devotion  and  attachment,  self-inflicted ;  and  sometimes, 
also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgi'ace  or  aflront,  to  escai)e  or  reveufije 
which  no  other  means  api)eared.t    The  missionaries  especially  noted 

*  For   an   acooant    oi   the   Japancso  (hiDgungo,   method    of   'writing,    iiteniture, 
etc.,  see  Note  A,  Appendix. 

I**  All  military  men,  the  scivauts  oi  the  Djcgoun  [Shoguu,  Jlf  ){CJ  auil  persons 
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in  the  Japanese  a  pride,  a  self-respect,  a  haughty  magnanimity,  a 
sense  of  personal  honor,  very  uncommon  in  the  East,  but  natural 
characteristics  enough  of  a  people  who  had  never  been  conquered  by 
invaders  from  abroad ;  while  the  great  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
were  exposed — all  vassals  generally  sharing  the  fate  of  their  su- 
periors—made them  look  upon  the  goods  and  evils  of  fortune  in  a 
very  philosophical  spirit. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Japan  was  found  when  it  first 
became  known  to  Europe  through  the  letters  and  relations  of  Xavier 
and  the  other  Portuguese  missionaries,  his  successors. 

holdiog  ciyil  offices  under  the  goyernment,  are  bound,  'when  they  have  oommitted  tDj 
crime,  to  rip  themRelves  np;  bnt  not  till  they  Lave  received  an  order  from 
tlie  court  to  that  effect ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate  Uiis  order,  their  hein 
"would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  property.  For  this 
reason  all  the  officers  of  government  are  provided,  in  addition,  to  their  usual 
dress,  and  that  which  they  put  on  in  the  case  of  fire,  with  a  suit  neceasary  oo 
such  occasions,  which  they  carry  with  them  whenever  they  travel  from  home. 
It  consists  of  a  white  robe  and  a  habit  of  ceremony,  made  of  hempen  cloth,  and 
without  armorial  bearings. 

"  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicated  to  the  culprit, 
lie  invites  his  intimate  friends  for  the  appointed  day,  and  regales  them  with 
Faki  [sake,  f^].  After  they  have  drank  together  some  time  he  takes  leave  of  them,  and 
the  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  him  once  more.  The  person  who  per- 
f<^rn<s  the  principal  part  in  this  tragic  scene  then  addresses  a  speech  or  com- 
pliinont  to  the  company,  after  which  he  inclines  his  head  towards  the  floor, 
draws  his  sdbre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across  the  belly,  penetrating  to  the 
bow(  h.  One  of  his  confidential  servants,  who  takes  his  place  behind  him, 
then  St  likes  off  his  head.  Such  as  wish  to  display  superior  courage,  after  the 
cross-cut  iiifiict  a  second  longitudinally,  and  then  a  third  in  the  throat.  No 
di  grace  attuvhes  to  such  a  death,  and  the  son  succeeds  to  his  father's  place. 

**  When  a  person  is  conscious  of  having  committed  some  crime,  and  appre- 
hensive of  being  thereby  disgraced,  ho  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  spare  bis 
family  the  ruinous  consequences  of  judicial  proceedings.  This  practice  is  bo 
common  that  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event  The  sons  of  all 
I)orsons  of  quality  exercise  themselves  in  their  youth,  for  five  or  six  years, 
with  a  view  that  they  imay  i)erform  the  oijoration,  in  case  of  need,  with 
gracefulness  and  dexterity ;  and  they  take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this  accomplish- 
ment, as  youth  among  us  to  become  elegant  dancers  or  skilful  horsemen ;  hence 
the  i)Tofound  contempt  of  death,  which  they  imbibe  in  their  earliest  years. 
This  disregard  of  death,  which  they  x>refer  to  the  slightest  disgrace,  extends  to  the 
very  lowest  classes  among  the  Japanese." — Titsiugh,    lUiutirations  of  Japan,  p.  147. . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PREACHING  OP  XAVIER.— PINTC)*S  THIRD  VISIT  TO  JAPAN. — A.  D.  1550-51, 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  minutely  tlie  progress  and  fluctu- 
ating foi-tunes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  nor,  ineoed,  would  it 
always  be  easy  to  extract  the  exact  truth  from  relations  into  wliich 
the  marvellous  so  largely  enters.  Xavier's  letters  throw  ver}-  little 
light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  his  mission,  which  mainl}'  depends 
upon  accounts  derived  from  an  inquisitions  into  the  particulars  of 
the  apostle's  ministry  and  mii-acles  in  the  East,  oixlered  to  be  made 
shortly  after  liis  death  by  John  III.,  of  Portugal,  and  wliich  i-esulted 
in  a  large  collections  of  duly  attested  depositions,  containing  many 
marvellous  statements,  most  of  them  purporting  to  come  fix)m  eye- 
witnesses, from  which  source  the  Jesuit  historians  of  the  eastern 
missions  and  the  biographei's  of  the  saint  liave  drawn  most  of  their 
materials. 

If  we  are  to  believe  them,  Xavier  was  not  only  always  victorious 
in  liis  disputes  witli  bonzes;  he  went  even  so  far,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Japan,  as  to  raise  tlie  dead— a  miracle  wliich  furnished 
Poussin  with  a  subject  for  a  celebrated  picture.  Xavier,  we  are 
told,  had  been  charged  in  India  with  a  similar  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature ;  it  is  true  he  attempted  to  explain  it  away,  as, 
perliax)s,  he  would  have  done  this  Japanese  miracle ;  but  tliat  denial 
the  historian  Maflfei  thinks,  instead  of  disproving  the  miracle,  only 
proves   the    mcxlfist  humility  of  Xavier.  ' 

Though  at  first  well  received,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  king  of 
Satsuma  [^l|l],  and  though,  in  the  coiu-se  of  near  a  year  he  remained 
there,  tlio  immediate  family  and  many  of  the  relations  of  Angiro 
were  pei-suated  to  be  baptized,  yet  the  remonstrances  of  the  bonzes, 
followed  by   the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  for  the  sake  of  a 
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better  harbor,  from  Cangoxima  [Kagoshima,  K^£S]  ^  Firando 
[Hii-ado,  ^pp],*  caused  tlie  king  of  Satsuma  to  issue  an  edict 
forbidding  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  death,  to  renomice  the 
worship  of  their  national  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  edict,  Xavier 
departed  for  FiRANDO,  which  islands,  off  the  west  coast  of  Xima 
liaving  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Figen  [Hizen,  fl(L^],  had 
l)ecome  independent  under  a  prince  of  its  own.  Angiix)  was  left 
l)ehind,  but  soon  afterwards  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Giina^  where, 
as  Pinto  informs  us,  he  was  killed  by  robbers. 

At  Firando,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Porta- 
guese  merchants,  Xavier  was  well  received ;  but,  desirous  to  see  the 
chief  city  of  Japan,  leaving  Torres  behind,  he  set  out  with  Femandes 
and  two  Japanese  converts  on  a  visit  to  Miako  []$(fll]. 

Proceeding  by  water,  he  touched  first  at  Facata  [Sakata,  ff  ^], 
a  considerable  town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ximo,  and  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  CfflCHUZEN  [Chikuzen,  ^f!]],  and  then  at  Armmgudd 
[Yamaguclii,  [Ijp],  at  that  time  a  large  city,  capital  of  Nauoaio 
[Nagato,  ^P^],  the  most  western  kingdom  or  province  of  the  great 
island  of  Nipon,  separated  at  tliis  point  from  Ximo  by  a  narrow  strait 

The  populace  of  Amanguchi,  ridiculing  Xavier's  mean  appear- 
ance as  contrasted  with  his  pretensions,  drove  him  out  of  the  city 
with  cui'ses  and  stonas.  Winter  liad  now  set  in,  and  the  cold  was 
severe.  Tlio  coast  was  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  interior  by 
robbera,  which  obliged  the  saint  to  travel  as  servant  to  some 
mercliants,  who,  themselves  on  horseback,  required  him,  though  on 
foot,  and  loaded  with  a  lieavy  box  of  theirs,  to  keep  up  with  them 
at  full  gallop.  This,  liowever,  seems  a  little  exaggerated,  as 
Japanese  travellers  on  hoi-seback  never  exceed  a  walk ;  while  the 
box  which  Xavier  caiTied  is  represented  by  the  earlier  writers  as 
containing  the  sacred  vessels  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

An-iving  thas  at  Miako,  in  rather  sad  plight,  Xavier  found  that 
capital  ahnost  mined  by  civil  wars,  and  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
field  of  a  new  battle.^  He  could  obtain  no  audience,  as  he  liad 
ho^xnl,  either  of  the  Kulx>-Sama  [&^;;j^^]  or  of  the  Xaco,  nor  any 
hearing  except  from  the  populace,  so  that  he  judged  it  best  to 
return  again  to  Firando. 

There  are  two  means  of  working  upon  the  imagination,  both  of 

*  Otherwise  written  Furaio^  which  would  seem  to  be  more  correct. 
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which  are  employed  by  turns  alike  by  the  Romish  \ind  by  the  Ruddli- 
ist  clei^.  One  is  by  showing  a  contempt  not  merely  for  elegaucte, 
but  even  for  common  comforts  and  ordinary  decencies ;  the  other,  by 
pomp,  show  and  display.  Xavier,  on  liis  way  to  Miako,  entered 
the  city  of  Amanguchi  [Tamaguchi,  llj  P  ]  barefoot  and  meanly  clad, 
and  liad,  as  we  have  stated,  been  hooted  and  stoned  by  the  populace. 
He  now  returned  thither  again  from  Firando  liandsomely  clothed, 
and  taking,  with  him  certain  presents  and  recommendatory  letters 
from  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  the  Indies  and  the  governor  of 
Malacca,  addressed  to  the  Japanese  princes,  but  of  which  as  yet  he 
had  made  no  use.  Demanding  an  audience  of  the  king,^  he  was 
received  with  respect,  and  soom  obtained  leave  to  preach,  and  an 
unoccupied  house  of  the  bonzes,  to  live  in.  Here,  being  soon 
surrounded  by  crowds,  he  renewed,  say  hLs  biographers,  the  miracle 
of  tongues,  not  only  in  preaching  fluently  in  Japanese  and  in 
duneee  to  the  numerous  merchants  of  the  nation  who  traded  there, 
but  in  being  able  by  a  single  answer  to  satisfy  a  multitude  of 
confused  question  which  the  eager  crowed  simultaneously  put  to 
him.  Such  was  his  success  that,  in  less  than  two  mouths,  five 
hundred  persons,  most  of  them  of  consideration,  received  baptism ; 
and,  though  the  king  soon  began  to  grow  less  favomble,  the  converts 
increased,  during  less  than  a  year  tliat  he  remained  thei*e,  to  three 
thousand. 

The  seed  thus  planted,  Xavier  resolved  to  retuiii  to  the  Indies 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  laborei-s ;  and,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
a  Portuguese  vessel  at  Fucheo  [Fuchu,  jj^ff  ]»  ^^  ^^^  kingdom  of 
Bungo,  leaving  de  Torres  and  Fenandez  at  Amanguchi  [Yamjigiiclii, 
|1|P],  he  proceeded  to  Fucheo  for  the  purpose  of  embarking. 

Among  the  merchants  in  this  ship  was  Femam  Meiidez  Pinto, 
now  in  Japan  for  the  third  time,  and  who  gives  at  some  length  the 
occurrences  that  took  place  after  Xavier's  arrival  at  Fucheo,  where 
he  was  received  with  gi-eat  respect  by  the  Poiiuguase,  of  whom 
more  than  thirty  went  out  on  hoi-seback  to  meet  liim. 

The  yoimg  king,  whose  name  was  Civan,  had  already  obtained, 
through  intercourse  with  Portuguese  merchants,  some  knowledge  of 
their  religion.  He  invited  Xavier  to  an  audience,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  merchants  accompanied  him  with  so  gi-aud  a  display  as 
somewhat  to   shock    the    modesty  of  the  saint,  but  which  strongly 
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impressed  in  his  favOr  the  people  of  Bungo  [Sft]»  t<^  wliom  he  had 
been  represented  by  the  bonzes  as  so  miserable  a  vagabond  as  to 
disgast  the  very  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered.  The  young 
king  received  him  very  graciously;  and  he  preached  and  disputed 
witli  such  success  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  bonzes,  who  vaiuly 
attempted  to  excite  a  popular  commotion  against  him  as  au 
eueluinter,  through  whose  mouth  a  demon  spoke,  and  a  cannibal, 
who  fed  on  dead  bodies  wliich  he  dug  up  in  the  night. 

Finally,  after  conquering,  in  a  long  dispute  before  the  king  of 
Bungo,  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  champion  of  the  bonzes,*  and 
converting  several  of  the  order  to  the  faith,  Xavier  embarked  for 
Groa  on  the  20th  of  September,  1551,  attended  by  two  of  his  Jap- 
anese converts.  Of  those  one  died  at  Ooa.  The  other,  named 
Bernard,  proceeded  to  Euix>pe,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Home,  netomed 
to  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  dosed  hiB 
life  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Coimbra,  a  foundation  endowed  by  John 
III.  for  the  support  of  a  hundred  pupils,  to  be  prepared  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East. 

At  Amanguchi  [Yamaguchi,  lljp],  after  Xavier's  departora, 
tlie  bonzes,  enemies  of  Catholicity,  were  more  successful.  An 
insun'ectiou  which  they  raised  so  alarmed  the  king,  that  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and,  having  slain  his  only 
son  with  his  own  hand,  ended  by  cutting  himself  open.  The 
missionaries,  however,  were  saved  by  an  unconverted  prince  who 
even  induced  certain  bonzes  to  shelter  them ;  and  a  brother  of  the 
king  of  Bimgo  having  been  elected  king  of  Naugato  [Nagato,  SPll* 
tho  Catholics,  not  one  of  wnom,  we  are  told,  had  been  killed  in  the 
insuiTection,  were  soon  on  a  better  footing  than  ever.* 


*  Pinto  gives  a  long  account  oi  this  dispnte,  which  hes  been  substantiaUy 
adopted  by  Lncina,  the  Portuguese  biographer  of  Xavier,  whose  life  of  th« 
saint  was  published  in  16G0,  and  who,  in  composing  it,  bad  the  use  of  Pinto's 
yet  unpublisbed  manuscript.  Tursellini's  Latin  biography  of  Xa^ie^  was  published 
at  Koine  and  Antwerp,  159G.  From  these  was  compiled  the  French  life  by 
Bouhours,  which  our  Dryden  translated.  Tursellini  published  also  four  books 
of  Xavier'a  epistles,  translated  into  Latin.  Eight  books  of  new  epistles  afterwards 
appeared.  Charlevoix  remarks  of  them  **  that  they  are  memoirs,  of  which  it  is 
not  allowable  to  question  the  sincerity,  but  which  furnish  very  lit  le  for  history 
which  was  not  the  writer's  object."    They  are  chiefly  homilies. 


CAHPTER  VIII. 

FB0OBES8  OF  THE  MISSIONS    UNBEB  FATHERS    D£  TORRES    AND   NUGNES 
BARRETO. — MENDEZ  PINTO  A  FOURTH  TIME  IN  JAPAN.— A.  D.  1551-1557. 

The  apostle  of  the  Indies  returned  no  more  to  Japan.  He  died 
in  December,  1552,  at  the  age  of  forth-six,  on  liis  way  to  China,  at 
the  island  of  Sancian  [_hjl|],  a  little  way  from  Macao,  partly,  it 
wotdd  seem,  through  vexation  at  liaving  been  disappointed,  by  the 
jealousy  and  obstinacy  of  the  governor  of  Malacca,  in  a  more  direct 
mission  to  that  empire,  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  for  which 
he  had  made  every  arrangement. 

But  already,  before  leaving  for  Cliina,  he  had  despatched  from 
Malacca  three  new  missionaries  to  Japan,  Baltl\aza  Gago,  a  priest, 
and  two  brothers,  Peter  d'Alcaceva  and  Edward  de  Sylva,  who 
landed  at  Congoxima  [Kagoshima,  ]K§g.ft]  in  August,  1552,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Buugo,  where,  as  well  as  at  Amanguchi  [Yama- 
guchi,  ill  P],  a  site  had  been  granted  for  a  residence  and  a  church. 
Father  de  Torres,  now  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  in  a  sort  of 
general  assembly  |of  the  faitliful,  to  which  the  principal  conveila 
were  admitted,  regulated  the  policy  of  the  infant  clmrch.  To 
meet  the  objection  of  the  bonzes,  that  the  new  converts  liat  left 
their  old  religions  to  escape  the  usual  contributions  of  alms,  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor,  as  well 
pagan  as  converted, — and  the  more  so  as  povert}'  in  Japan  was 
regarded  as  peculiarly  despicable,  and  the  poor  as  condemned  by 
the  gods.  To  suit  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  for  s^x^ctacles,  an 
impressive  burial  service  was  agi-eed  upon.  Great  attention, 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  especially- 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  bestowed  on  the  eflucation  of  the  young.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  bonzes,  the  missionaries  practised  great  auster- 
ities ;  regular  whipping  of  themselves  in  church  by  all  the  converts 
made  a  stated  p>ii*t  of  their  leligious  exercises ;  but  what  most  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  was,  so  we  are  told,  the  ex- 
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ceeding  zeal,  self-denial,  and  disinterestedness  of  the  new  converts, 
including  amt^ng  the  number  several  bonzes  of  the  old  religions, 
some  of  whom  were  made  Jesuits,  and  even  ordained  priests,  tind 
who  soon  gave  examples  of  sublime  piety,  wliich  even  the  missif»- 
aries  themselves  found  it  diflSicult  to  imitate. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  iVAlcaceva,  one  of  the  newly-arrived  Jesuits, 
having  been  sent  back  to    Goa  for  further  aid,  on  his  way  to  that 
capital,  found  at  Malacca  the  body  of  Xavier,  pi'eservod  in  quick- 
lime, and  also  on  its  way  to  Goa,  whither  he  attended  it.     At  Goa 
he  encountered  Fernam  IMendez  Pinto,  who,  having  am&ssed  gi-oiit 
wealth  in  the  Indies,  was  about  to  return  to  Portugal.     Prelimiuary 
to  this  voyage  Pinto  made  a  general  confession  to  Father   Nugnes 
Barreto,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits ;  after  which,  falling  upon 
the  subject  of  Xavier,  whose  dead  body  lying  at  Goa  was  reported 
to  work  numei-ous  miracles,  he  related  to  his  confessor  many  won- 
derful stories  of  the  prodigies  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  while 
with  Xavier  at  Bungo.      Passing  thence  to    the  zeal  and  merits  of 
the  Japanese  converts,  he  strongly  urged  Nugnes  to  proceed  thither 
to  take  Xavier's  place,  even  offering  himself  to  go  as  his  companion, 
and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  foi-tune  (except  two  thousand  crowns 
to  be  sent  to  some  poor  relations  in  Poi-tugal),  partly  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  seminary    at  Amanguchi    [Yamaguchi,  iJjn],    whence  the 
faith  might    be  ditTiLsed    through  the    wliole  of   Japan,    and  partly 
in  purchasing  magnificent  presents  for  tlie  pnnces  of  the    country, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  good    means  of  securing  their    favor 
for  the  new  religion. 

Pinto  was  accordingly  appointed  ambassador  from  the  Portu- 
guese viceroy  to  the  king  of  Bungo,  and  Nugnes  sailed  for  Malacca 
in  his  company,  taking  witli  him  Fatlier  Gaspard  Vilela,  four 
i)r(>tlioi>^,  not  yet  priests,  and  five  youn<<  orphans  from  the  Seminary 
of  the  Holy  Faitli,  to  act  as  catediists.  Befoi-e  setting  out,  Nugnes 
and  his  l)i'other  Jesuits  i*onowed  tlioir  vows,  according  to  a  rule  of 
the  order,  which  required  such  a  renewal  once  every  six  montlis. 
Pinto  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  and  his  oxcitiible  tempeitiment 
was  so  wTOUght  upon  by  it,  that,  soized  witli  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
insisted  upon  liimself  repeating  the  vows,  with  an  additional  one  to 
coiLsecrate  his  ]^ei'son  and  his  gocKls  to  the  .Ta]3anese  mission.  As 
he  was  the  vicorov*s  ambassador,  it  was  resolved  lliat  the  he  should  not 
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adopt  the  Jesuit  liabit  till  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission — a 
delay  wliich  proTed  a  lucky  thiug  for  Pinto,  whose  zeal  s^x^edily 
began  to  evaix>rate.  He  served,  indeed,  for  some  time  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Malacca,  where  they  an*ived  in  June,  1554,  and  where, 
by  the  sickness  of  Nugnes  and  other  accidents,  they  were  detained 
upwards  of  a  year;  and,  according  to  the  letters  of  Nugnes,  he 
gave  great  edification,  the  people  admiring  to  see  so  rich  a  man, 
a  id  one  lately  so  fond  of  display  and  good  living,  clothed  in  rags 
and  begging  alms  from  door  to  door,  having  given  up  all  his  wealth 
that  he  might  the  better  obey  the  Lord. 

Sailing  from  Malacca,  Nugnes  and  his  company,  after  perils 
from  pirates,  were  driven  by  storms  first  to  Sanchian  [JiJlI],  and 
then  to  Macao  [itS^Sly  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1556,  Nugnas 
proceeded  to  Canton  [8|^],  where  ho  made  many  unavailing 
efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Catholicism  into  China.  Meanwliile, 
lie  received  letters  from  Goa,  lu'ging  his  return,  enclosing  one  from 
Loyola  himself,  disapproving  of  such  long  voyages  by  the  vice- 
proTincials  of  the  order;  but  he  was  still  induced  to  Japan  by  a 
pressing  letter  from  the  prince  of  Firando  [Hirado,  2[lp],  who 
hoped  by  his  means  to  attract  the  Portagueso  trade  from  Bungo  to 
that  port.  He  sjiiled  according!}'  for  Fii'ando,  but  was  compelled 
by  stress  of  weather  to  find  a  liarbor  in  Bungo. 

Meanwhile,  the  parts  of  Japan  occupied  by  the  missionaries  had 
been  the  seats  of  serious  commotions.  The  king  of  Bungo  had 
indeed  confirmed  his  power  by  suppressing  an  insmTection ;  but  his 
brother,  tlie  king  of  Naugato  [Nagato,  ^f^],  had  been  driven  from 
his  throne  and  defeated  and  slain  l)y  Morindono  [Mori  Motonari,  ig 
SHxSt]'  *  relative  of  the  late  king ;  and  dining  this  civil  war,  the 
city  of  Amanguchi  [Yamaguchi,  ll]  p  ],  had  been  sacked  and  burnt, 
and  the  missionaries  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives  to  Bungo.  Tlieix^ 
too,  a  new  insurrection  had  been  attempted,  but  again  without 
guccess ;  though  tlie  king  still  kept  himself  shut  up  in  a  fortress 
at  a  distance  from  liis  capital.  He  returned,  however,  to  receive 
Nugnes,  whicli  he  did  very  graciously,  but  resisted,  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  all  his  exhortations  to  make  an  oj)en  profession  of 
Catholicism.  TIuls  disappointed,  Nugues,  after  sending  Gago  to 
establish  himself  at  Firando,  thought  it  best  to  lotuni  to  Goji. 

On  arriving  in  Japan,  tJie  zeal  of  Pinto  iuul  s])eedily  declined, 
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and  lie  liad  begun  to  sigh  for  liis  libeiiy.  Perhaps  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  Cosme  de  Torres,  who,  from  being  plump 
and  poiily,  had,  under  Uie  thin  diet  of  the  country,  and  the  labors 
of  the  mission,^  grown  to  be  exceedingly  lean  and  liaggard.  At 
all  events,  it  was  found  impossible  to  revive  Ids  fer\'or,  and,  as  the 
Jesuits  wanted  no  unwilling  members,  it  was  decided  to  release  him 
from  his  vows.  He  returned  with  Nugnes  to  Goa,  whence,  not 
long  after,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon.  In  his  book  he  relates  his  last  visit 
to  Japan,  but  with  no  mention  of  his  having  joined  the  Jesuits,— of 
which  oiu*  knowledge  is  drawn  from  the  published  letters  of  the 
missionaries,  including  one  dated  in  1554,  and  written  by  Pinto 
himself,  from  the  college  at  Malacca,  addressed  to  the  scholaiB  of 
the  college  of  G)imbra,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  his  travels  in  the 
East. 

Having  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Sept.  22,  1558,  he  delivered  to  the 
queen  regent  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  and 
had  the  honor  to  explain  to  her  what  his  long  experience  suggested 
as  of  most  utility  for  the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  the  East,  not  forget- 
ting also  some  private  application  for  himself.     The  queen  referred 
him  to  the  minister,  who  gave  him  high    hopes ;    but   at    the   end 
of  four  or  five  years  of  tedious  solicitation,  which  l^ecame  more  in- 
suppoi^table  tlian  all  his  past  fatigues,  he  concluded  to  content  him- 
self with  the  little  fortune  which  he  liad  brought  from  India,   and 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  nobody  but  himself.    Yet  he  piously 
and  loyally  concludes  that  if  he  had  been  no  better   rewarded   for 
twenty-one  years'  services,  during  whicli  he  had  been  thirteen  times 
a  slave,  and  seventeen  times  sold,  it  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
divine  justice,  which  disposes  of  all  things  for  the  best,  and  rather 
to  his  own  sins  than  to  any  want  of  ix)yal  dLscemment.     He    died 
alx)nt  1580,  leaving  his  naiTative  behind  liim,  which  was  not  printed 
till  1614,  and  which  was  written,  as  he  says  at  the  begginning  of  it, 
in  liis  old  age,  tliat  he  might  leave  it  as  a  memorial  and  heritage  to 
his  children  to  excite  theii-  confidence  in  the  aid  of  Heaven  by  the 
example  of  his  own  sufferings  and  deliverances.* 

*  For  Bome  further  remarks  on  Pinto  and  his  book,  see  Appendix,   note  D. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UOUIS  ALMEIDA.— THE  MISSIONABIES  ESTABLISH  THEMSELVES  AT  MUKO 
[g(^]. — LOUIS  FROEZ.— PRINCES  CONVERTED  IN  XIMO. — RISE  OF 
NOBUNANQA  [i^BB^S]. — PROSPERITY  OF  THE  MISSIONS.— NOBLE  AND 
PRINCELY  CONVERTS. — NAGASAKI  [filft]  BUILT. — NOBUNANQA  MAKES 
WTVflTgT.T?  EMPEROR.— A.  D.  1557-1577. 

The  loss  of  Pinto  *and  Niinges,  and  even  that  of  Father  Gago, 
who,  three  or  four  years  later,  after  a  very  zealous  career  as  a  mis- 
sionary,  grew  weary  of  the  work,  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Groa,  was  more  tlian  made  up  for  by  the  accession  of  William 
and  Kuys  Pereyra,  two  of  the  catecliists  brought  by  Nugnes,  and 
whom,  before  his  departure,  he  admitted  into  the  order,  and  espec- 
ially by  that  of  Louis  Almeida,  who  had  arrived  in  Japan  as  sur- 
geon to  a  trading  vessel,  and  who,  after  amassing  large  fortune, 
gave  it  all  to  pious  uses — of  wliich  a  hospital  for  abandoned  infants 
was  one — and,  joining  the  Jesuits,  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  and  assiduity  as  a   missionary. 

The  extension  which,  in  the  fluctuating  condition  of  affiairs, 
shortly  afterwards  took  place  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Bungo 
over  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  island  of  Ximo,  was  veiy  favorable  to  the 
new  religion.  The  prince  of  Fii-ando  was  obliged  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute, and,  notwithstanding  the  double-faced  policy  of  that  prince,  the 
new  doctrine  continued  to  spread  in  liis  teri'itories,  where  some  of 
tlie  members  of  the  ruling  family  became  converts.  A  new  church 
was  planted  at  Facata  [Hakata,  1^^],  and  tlie  old  original  one  at 
Cangoxima  [Kagoshima,  ^^1^],  was  reestablished,  Presently  the 
new  faith  gained  a  footing  also  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arima  [^J^]  and 
GoiTO  [Goto,  3i  ^],  which,  as  well  as  Firando,  had  boon  dissevered 
fix>m  the  ancient  i)rovinco  of  Figen  [Hizen,  JlC^ij].  The  lord  of 
Ximahara  [Shimabara,  ^JpR]  (aftenvards  famous  as  ilie  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Catholics)  invited  the  missionaries  to  Iiis  city.     The  king 
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of  Arima    was  also    veiy   frieudly ;    ho    gave    the    missionaries   an 
establishment,   fii"st   at     Vocoxiura  [Yokoeem^a,    i^JUJiS],    *^^^>  *^*®r 
that  city  had  been  burned  by    the  bonzes,    at  a  port  of  his  called 
Cochinoizu  [Kucliinotsu,   p  C7)^],  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  south- 
western   peninsula    of    Ximo.       Tlie    prince    of   Omuea    [^iftl^  a 
dependency  of  Arima,  and  the  prince  of  the  island  of  Tacuxima,  the 
same  at  wliich  Pinto  had  firat  landed,  then  a  dependency  of  Firando,* 
wei*e  both  among  the  convei-ts,    and  exceedingly    zealous  to  induce 
their  subjects  to   follow  their   example ;    and,    notwithstanding    the 
hostility  of  the  bonzes,  the  frequent  wars  between  the  princes,  and 
repeated  internal  commotions,  by  which  the  missionaries  were  often 
ill  danger,  the  new  religion  continued  to  spread  in  all  parts  of  Ximo, 
and  in  fact  to  be  cjirried  by  native  converts  to  many  pai-ts  of  Nipcm 
which  no  missionary  had  yet  reached.      Meanwhile,  new  establish- 
ments idso  had  been  gained  on  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  addition  to 
that    at  Amanguchi    [Yamaguchf,  iUp],    at   its  western  extremity. 
The  fame  of  the  missionaries  liad  induced  an  old  Tundi^  or  superior 
of  a  Buddhist  monastery  near  Miako  [^ffl5]»  to  send  to  Amanguchi 
to    ask    information    about  the    new  religion.       Father   Vilela  was 
despatched,  iji  1559,  for  liis  instruction,  and  though  the  Tundi  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  missionarv,  his  successor  and  manv  of  the 
bonzes  listened  witli  i-es^ject  to  the  words  of  Yilela.     ^Vs  none,  liow- 
(?ver,  were  willing  to  receive  baptism,  he  depaiied  for  Miako,  wlie]^ 
lie  found  means  to  approach  Josi  Tir  [Yoshitoni,  HI}],  the  Kulx)- 
Sania    [^jl^f>§[],    JUid    to    ol)tain    from    him    |X)rmission    to  pi-ejich. 
Having  secured  the  favor  of  Mioxindono  [Miyoshidono,  Hff^ff]» 
the  (un])eror's  principal  minister,  and  presently  that  of  Daxandono, 
[Danjodono,  fe^SIpjE^KS^^]*  ^^^^  cliief  jiuh^ci,  he  converted  many 
bonzes  and  nobles,  and  built  up  a  large  and  tiourishing  church. 

An  atta(;k  upon  the  emperor  by  Moriiidono*,  king  of  Naugato 
who  forced  the  city  of  Miyjik<j,  and  set  it  on  fire,  detained  Vilela  for  a 
while  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Sakai  [;gf],  tlio  most  commercial 
place  in  Japan,  wliich  seems,  at  that  time,  to  liave  been  a  free  cit}', 
as  it  were,  with  an  indejxindent  government  of  its  own ;  and  there 
also  a  church  was  planted.  But  the  emperor  soon  reestablished  his 
aflfaii-s  ;  and  although,  from  the  hostility  of  Morindono,  the  church 
at  Amauguclii  was  very  much  depressed,  everything  went  on  well 
at  Miak«».  where  Yilela  was  joined,  in  1565,  by  Louis  Almeida,  and 
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>y  a  young  missionaiT,  Louis  Froez,  lately  ari'ived  from  Malacca. 
)f  their  journey  from  Cocliinotzu  [Kucliinotsu,  Q  ©^]  to  Miako,  we 
lave  a  detailed  account  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  letter  of 
\Imeida*s.  His  visit  to  Miako  was  only  temporary.  Froez  I'e- 
nained  there,  and  from  him  we  have  a  long  serias  of  letters, 
iiistorical  and  descriptive,  as  well  as  reUgious,  which,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  following,  tlu-ow  great  Ught  on  the  history  an:!  internal 
Qondition  of  Japan. 

At  this  time  the  entire  empire,  since  and  at  present  so  stable, 
was  the  scene  of  constant  revolution.  Very  shortly  after  Froez's 
arrival  Mic«indono  [HJfSSS]  *^^  Daxandono  [|&^^^]  conspir- 
ed against  their  patron  [i.  e.  Shogun  Tosliiteru,  7HF!i[%0], 
dethroned  him,  and  drove  him  to  cut  liimself  open,  as  did  gi*eat 
numbers  of  his  relatives  and  partisans.  These  nobles,  hithei-to 
favorable  to  the  missionaries,  now  published  an  edict  against  them, 
probably  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  bonzes ;  and  Vilela  and  Froez 
were  tlius  again  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sakai,  where  the}'  liad  a 
few  converts.  But  the  belie vei-s  at  Miako  stood  firm,  and  a  new 
revolution  soon  occiUTed,  headed  by  a  noble  called  Vatondono  [Wada 
Iganokami,  fpQ^9t^ifliESc])  ^^^  ^J  Nobunanga  [Oda  Nobunaga, 
iR^DQM^]'  ^^^  ^f  VoARi  [Ow^ari,  ji^§§], — which  province  adjoined 
the  emperor's  special  territoiy  on  the  ejust, —  a  prince  whose  military 
prowess  had  already  made  him  from  a  petty  noble  the  master  of 
eighteen  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nipon. 

In  1566  Vatondono,  and  Nobunanga  proclaimed  as  emperor  a 
brother  of  the  late  one* — a  bonze  who  had  escaped  irom  the  rebels. 
Miako  was  regained,  and  the  new  emperor  established  there  A,  D. 
1567.  All  real  authority  remained,  however,  with  Nobunanga, 
who  showed  himself  ver}'  hostile  to  the  Buddliist  l)onzes,  they  having 
generally  taken  the  side  of  the  late  rebels.  He  even  destix)yed 
many  of  their  temples,  using  the  idols  which  they  contained  as 
materials  for  a  new  palac<?.  He  easily  gi-anted  to  Vatondono,  who 
was  liimself  a  soi-t  of  half  convert,  the  i-eestablishment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Miako,  wliich  was  soon  confirmed  by  an  imperial  edict, 
issued  in  1568 ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  at  interforenco  on  the 
part  of  the  Dairi,  the  new  religion,  under  the  ]n*oloclii)ii  <-x  Vaton- 
dono, who  was  appointed  governor  of  Miako,  soon  reached  a  very 
flomishing  condition. 
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To   this   prosperity   at  Miako  a  strong  contrast  was,  however, 
presented  by  the  state  of  things  at  Amanguchi  [Yamoguchi,  iljn]. 
whence   the   missionaries   were   expelled   by    the  king  of  Naugato, 
tliough   the   chm-ch   there   was   still   kept   alive   by   the    zeal  and 
and  constancy  of  some  of  the  converts.     In  the  island  of  Ximo  the 
new   religion    continued  to  spread.     Indeed,  the  baptized  prince  ol 
Omura,    not   content   with   hacking   idols   to   pieces,    and   refusing 
to  join  in  the  old  national  festivals,  wished  also  to  prohibit  all  the 
old  ceremonies,  and  to  comj^el  liis  subjects   to  adopt  the  new  ones, 
— an  excess  of  zeal  which,  by  displaying  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
new  sect,  fostered  an  union  of  all  the  old  ones  against  it,  such  as  at 
last  occasioned  its  destniction, 

Tliis  prince  liad  allowed  certain  Portuguese  merchants  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Nagasaki  [^(ft],*  then  a  mere  fishing  village,  but 
having  a  capacious  liarbor,  the  port  of  Japan  nearest  to  China  and 
the  Indies,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  opening  to  the  west.  Presently 
he  built  a  church  tliere,  and,  A.  n.  1568,  invited  the  miasionarieB 
to  make  it  their  head-quai'tei's,  with  a  promise  that  no  religion 
but  theirs  should  bo  allowed.  This  invitation  was  accepted ;  many 
converts  flocked  tliither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  considerable 
city.  Fatliei-s  de  Ton-es  and  Vilela  both  died  in  1570,t  worn  out 
with  yejii-s  and  Liboi's,  the  latter  l)eing  suc<3eeded  head  of  the 
mission  by  Father  C  abral,  sent  out  from  Goa  as  vice-provincial  of 
tlie  order,  and  accompanied  by  Father  Gnecclii,  who  soon  became 
an  efficient  laborer. 

Meanwhile,  an  iimun^ection  in  the  im^ierial  provinces,  on  the 
pai't  of  the  old  rebels,  wliich  it  cost  the  life  of  Vatondono  [Wada 
Iga-uo-kami,  ^PfflfSPSJ*^']  to  suppress,  so  piwoked  Nobunanga 
that  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  anew  uiX)n  the  bonzes  (who  had  again 
aided  the  insurgents),  by  destroying  a  gi-eat  number  of  their 
monasteries  on  the  famous    mountain  of  Japan  [Yeizan,  S)tllj]»  ^^'^ 

*  This  name  is  frequently  i^ritten  NagaKki,  nnd  such,  according  to  Kttmpfer,  is 
the  pronunciation. 

•fOf  Father  de  Torres  we  have  i  four  letters  rendered  into  Latin,  and  of  Vileln, 
in  the  same  collections,  seven,  giving,  nn:ong  other  things,  a  jiretty  fuU  ncoonnt  of 
his  visit  to  and  residence  at  Miako.  For  the  descri^jtion,  however,  of  that  cnxntal,  and 
tie  road  to  it,  I  prefer  to  rely  on  Iny  travellers,  of  whose  observations,  during  a 
series  of  visits  extending  through  mor«i  than  two  centuriep,  a  full  abstract  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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piittiug  the  iumates  to  death.  This  occurrence  took  place  A.  D.  1571, 
as  the  missionaries  remarked,  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael,  whom 
Xavier  had  named  the  patron  saint  of  Japan.  Cabral,  the  vice- 
provincial,  having  m^ule  a  visit  to  Miako,  was  very  graciously 
received  by  Nobunanga.  Shortly  after  tlie  titular  Kubo  Sama  [^ 
>&lfi]  niad©  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  tlie  exercise  of  authority 
The  defeated  prince  was  still  left  in  possession  of  his  title,  but  No- 
bnnanga  was  thenceforth  regarded  as,  in  fact,  himself  the  emperor. 
This  was  in  1573.  In  1576  the  church  received  new  and  im- 
portant accessions  in  Ximo.  The  king  of  Bungo  [Odomo  Toshishige, 
'^fC&^Bt]*  though  from  the  beginning  favorable  to  the  missionaries, 
had,  from  reasons  of  policy,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  was  ver}'  hostile  to  the  new  i-eligion,  declined  baptism  ;  none  of 
the  courtiers  had  submitted  to  it,  and  the  converts  in  that  kingdom 
had  consisted  as  yet  of  an  inferior  class.  But  the  second  son  of 
the  king  having  taken  the  resolution  to  be  baptized,  in  spite  of  tlie 
violent  oppositicm  of  the  queen,  liis  mother, — who  had  great  in- 
fluence over  Jocimon  [Yoshimune,  S|i|ft]»  ^^  king's  eldest  son, 
associated,  accoiding  to  a  usual  Japanese  custom,  in  the  government, 
— his  example  was  followed  by  many  })ei-sons  of  rank  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  Bungo  [S^],  and  even  by  the  neighboring  king  of  Arima  [>^J^], 
who  dietl,  however,  sliortly  after,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  an 
unbelieving  successor.* 

♦  The  followiog  passnge,  from  Titsiogh's  Memoirs  of  the  DjogouiiSf  may  serve  to 
shed  some  light  npon  the  civil  war  raging  in  Japan  when  first  viHited  by  the 
Portogaeae,  and  which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Nobunanga,  "  Faka-onsi  was 
of  the  family  of  Yos-ye,  who  was  descended  from  Liewa-tenwo,  the  56th  Dairi.  He 
divided  the  supreme  power  between  his  two  sons,  Yosi-nori  and  Moto-ousi,  giving  to 

• 

each  the  government  to  thirty-thrie  provinces.  [According  to  Kiimpfer,  Yosi-nor^ 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Enb  -Sama  a.  d.  1431,  but  ho  represents  him  as  the  son 
and  successor  of  Josimitz.  There  is  no  Faka-ousi  in  Kiimpfer's  list,  unless  it  be  th® 
same  whom  be  calls  Toka-ndsi,  and  T^hom  he  makes  the  grandfather  of  Josimitz] 
Hie  latter,  who  ruled  over  the  eastern  part,  was  styled  Kama-koura-no-Djogoun,  and 
kept  his  court  at  Kama-koura,  in  the  province  of  Sagami.  YoFi-nori,  to  whom  were 
allotted  the  iiestem  provinces,  resided  at  Miako,  with  the  title  (<  Tchoko-no  Djogoun. 
•*  Faka-ousi,  in  dividing  the  empire  l)etween  his  two  st  ns,  wa;  influenced  by 
the  expectation  t  at,  in  rase  either  of  tLem  should  be  attacked,  his  brother  would 
afford  him  assistance.  This  partition,  on  the  contrary,  only  Forved  to  nrm  tl:em  one 
against  the  Oiher ;  the  country  was  involved  in  continual  war,  and  tlic  i  riuces,  though 
brothers,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilitiei«,  which  (ermiuated  only  \^ith  the 
destniufim  ot  th^  branch  of  Miako/' 
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Such  was  tho  state  of  thiugs  on  the  an*ival,  at  the  beginning 
of  1577,  of  Father  Alexander  Valignani,  visitor-general  of  the 
Jesuit  establishments  in  the  East,  and  who  in  that  capacity  came  to 
ULSj^ect  the  missions  of  Japan.  He  found  there,  in  addition  to  a 
huge  number  of  native  catecliists,  fifty-nine  profesned  Jesuits 
(including  twelve  who  had  aiTived  but  a  short  time  before),  of 
whom  twenty  six  \v(»re  native  Japanese ;  but,  as  only  twenty-three 
of  the  whole  number  ^vcl•e  ordained  priests,  it  was  foimd  very 
difficult  to  meet  the  demand  for  ministei's  qualified  to  baptize  and 
to  administer  tho  other  sjicraments.  Hence  the  visitor  wais  the 
more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establisliing  a  noviciate  of  tlie 
onler  (a  pi'oject  already  staiied  by  Fatlier  Cabral,  the  vice-provin- 
cial), and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  cliildren  of  the  oon- 
vei-ts  designed  for  the  priesthood,  especially  those  of  superior  rank ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  tlie  general  of  the  order  and  to  the  Pope» 
lie  recommended  tlie  appointment  of  a  bishop,  so  that  ordination 
miglit  he  had  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  Malacxm.  He  also 
settled,  at  a  general  assemble  of  the  missionaries,  wlio  met  him  at 
Cachinotzu  [Kucliinotsu,  p  CD^],  many  ]K)ints  of  discipline,  and 
e^s]x}cially  a  difficult  and  much  disputed  question  as  to  the  wearing 
of  silk  garments,  wliich,  as  l>eiug  the  stuff  in  itse  by  all  persons  of 
coiLsideration  in  Japan,  some  of  the  Jesuits  wished  to  wear.  The 
ground  talv(»n  was  that  it  would  only  1)C  a  new  a])]>licati(m  of  the  policy, 
which  liad  been  agreed  n\Kjii,  of  confonning  Jis  far  as  innocently  might 
l>e  to  tho  customs  of  the  country.  This  argument,  however,  had  not 
satisfied  Father  Cabral ;  he  had  prohibited  the  wearing  of  silk,  which 
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the  rule  of  the  order  did  not  allow ;  and  that  decision  was  now 
confirmed  by  the  visitor. 

There  were,  however,  other  points  upon  wliich  the  vice-provin- 
cial and  the  visitor  did  not  so  well  agree.  Of  Cabral,  Charlevoix 
draws  the  following  character — one  for  which  many  originals  might 
be  found  :  "  He  was  a  holy  professor,  a  great  missionary,  a  vigilant 
and  amiable  sui^erior ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  excellent  pei'sons 
who  imagine  themselves  more  clear-headed  than  other  men,  and 
who,  in  conseqence,  ask  counsel  of  nobody  but  themselves;  or 
rather,  who  believe  themselves  inspired,  when  tliey  have  once  prayed 
to  be  so,  regarding  as  decrees  of  Heaven,  expi-esed  by  their  mouth, 
all  the  resolutions  which  they  have  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  cross» 
where  the  last  thing  to  be  laid  down  is  one's  own  judgment.''  Ca- 
bral had  taken  up  the  idea  that  person  of  such  vigorous  under- 
standing as  the  Japauase  must  be  duly  held  in  check  ;  and  the  whole 
twenty-six  of  them  received,  up  to  this  time,  into  the  company,  and 
almost  jdl  of  whom  aspired  to  the  priesthood,  he  stiictly  limited 
to  such  studies  as  would  suffice  to  qualify  them  for  the  subordinate 
parts  of  divine  8er\'ice.  This  policy  Valignani  did  not  approve ; 
but  when  he  sought  to  alter  it,  he  encountered  such  oppositiv^n  fi-om 
Father  Cabral,  to  l>e  obliged  to  send  him  oflf  to  Gk)a,  appointing 
Father  Gaspard  Cuello  in  his  place. 

Sliortly  after  the  arrival  of  Valignani,  the  churcli  gained  a  new 
and  distinguished  accession  in  Civan,  king  of  Buugo,  who,  having  re- 
pudiated his  old  pagan  wife,  to  whom  the  Catholics  gave  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  married  a  new  one,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his  household, 
taking  the  name  of  Francis,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  mission- 
aries in  giving  European  names  to  their  converts.  There  were  even 
strong  hopes  of  gaining  over  his  eldest  son  and  colleague,  Joscimon 
[Tosliimune,  ^iKi]»  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  king  of  Satsuma 
[Qglf  ]  for  the  possession  of  the  intervening  kingdom  of  FiUNOA  [Hyii- 
ga»  U  [Pil]»  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  Civan's  conquests,  and  liLs 
reduction  to  his  original  province  of  Bimgo,  which  also  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing, — a  change  by  no  means  favoraUe  to  the  missionaries. 
Cochinotzn  [Euchinotsu,  pc/)3l]  was  ruined  in  tliis  war;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  everything  in  Japan  was  ex* 
jxjsed  induced  Valignani  to  urge  upon  the  Portuguese  merchants  nnd 
residents  to  fortify  Nagasaki  [Sft^].     This  was  done  in  1579,  and 
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tliat  poi-t  became  thenceforward  almost  the  sole  one  resorted  to  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  con  veiled  king  of  Giotto  [Goto,  5  J^]  having 
died,  the  guardian  of  his  infant  son  showed  himself  hostile  to  the 
missionaries ;  but  this  circumstance  was  an  advantage  to  Nagasaki, 
which  received  many  fugitives  frpm  these  islands. 

Tlie  new  king  of  Aiima  [^l5][Ai"ima  Yoshizumi,  ^J^SIK]  being 
l)rought,  by  the  lalx)rs  of  the  visitor,  to  a  better  disposition,  was  bap- 
tized, and  became  one  of  tlie  most  zealous  of  the  converts.  Both  the 
emi>eror  Nobunanga  [Nobunaga,  f§^]  and  his  three  sons  still  oonti- 
nued  ver}'^  well  disposed  to  the  missionaries,  allowing  Father  Gneochi, 
who  was  a  favorite  with  liim,  to  establish  a  house,  a  chuixsh  and  a 
seminar}',  at  Anzvqiama  [Azuchiyama,  ^i[lj]  his  local  capital, 
whi(jh  he  liad  gieatly  beautified,  and  l)etween  which  and  Miako  he 
had  ciiused  a  highway  to  be  built,  at  great  expense  and  with  immense 
labor.  His  evident  design  to  make  his  authority  absolute,  had  in-f 
deo<l  led  to  a  league  agjiiiist  him,  Avhich,  however,  pix^ved  of  no  avail, 
this  attempt  at  resistance  i-esulting  in  the  subjection  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  western  lialf  of  Nipon,  except  Morindono  [Moridono,  ^fiJS[]>  o 
Naugato  [Nagato,  :^P^].  Tlie  good  service  wliich  the  missionaries 
rendered,  in  |)ei'suading  tlie  Christian  princes,  and  the  CJliiistian  vas- 
sals of  the  unconverted  ones,  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  as  their  super- 
ior lord,  caused  Valigiiani  to  be  very  graciously  received,  l)oth  at 
Miako  and  also  at  Anzuqiania  [Azuchiyama,  ^ijij]. 

On  the  visitor's  return  to  Ximo,  the  con  veiled  kings  of  Buugo  and 
Arima,  and  the  prince  of  Omura,  determined  to  send  ambassadors  to 
be  the  bearei's  of  their  submission  to  the  Pope.  For  this  purpose 
two  young  nobles  were  selected,  scarc^.iy  sixteen  years  of  age :  one, 
prince  of  Fiunga  [Hyuga,  H  tSl]f  the  son  of  a  niece  of  the  king  of 
Bimgo,  the  other,  prince  of  Ai-ima,  cousin  of  the  king  of  Arima,  and 
nephew  of  the  prince  of  Omiu^.  Tliey  were  attended  by  two  coun- 
sellors somewliiit  older  than  themselves,  by  Father  Diego  de  Mes- 
(juibi,  as  their  pi-eceptor,  and  interpreter,  and  by  a  Japanese  Jesuit, 
named  George  Loyola,  and,  in  compan}'  with  Father  Valignani,  tliey 
Siiiled  from  Nagasaki  Febniary  20tli,  1582,  in  a  Portuguese  ship 
bound  for  Macao,  now  the  hoad-quaiiei*s  of  ilio  Poi-tuguese  trade  to 
Japan.  They  arrived  at  Macao  after  a  very  stormy  and  dangerous 
passjige  of  seventoon  days  ;  but  the  season  of  sailing  for  Malacca  l)e- 
ing  past,  they  hial  to  wait  there  six  months.     When  at  length  they 
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did  sail,  they  encountered  very  violent  storms;  but  at  last,  after 
twenty-nine  days'  passage  (January  27tli,  1583),  tliey  reached  Malac- 
ca, {lassing,  as  they  entered  the  liarbor,  the  wreck  of  another  richly- 
laden  Portuguese  vessel,  which  liad  sailed  from  Macao  in  their 
company.  After  resting  at  Malacca  eight  days,  they  embarked  for 
Goa,  which  thiitl  voyage  proved  not  less  tr^'ing  tliau  the  two  others. 
Delayed  by  calms,  they  ran  short  of  provisions  and  water,  and  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  pilot  were  near  being  run  ashore  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  They  disembarked  at  length  at  Travancore,  at  the 
sonih-eastem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  neighboring  port  of  Cochin.  Here,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  monsoon,  they  liad  to  wait  six  montlis  before  they 
eould  sail  for  Goa,  at  wliich  capital  of  Portuguese  India  they  ar- 
rived in  September.  Tlie  viceroy  of  the  Indies  received  tliem  with 
great  hospitality,  and  furnished  them  witli  a  good  ship,  in  which 
they  had  a  favorable  passage  round  the  Caj^  of  Good  Hope,  arriv- 
ing at  Lisbon  August  10th,  1584. 

Four  years  before,  Portugal  had  passed  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
n.,  of  Spain,  who  had  thus  united  on  liis  single  head  the  crowns  of 
both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  him  these  ambassadors 
were  charged  with  a  friendly  message.  Tlie  viceroy  of  Portugal 
received  them  at  Lisbon  witli  every  attention.  At  Madrid  they 
were  received  by  Phihp  II.  liimself  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
distinction.  Having  traversed  Spain,  they  embarked  at  Alicante, 
but  were  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  thereby 
escaping  an  Algerine  fleet  and  a  Turkish  scjuadron,  botli  of  wliich 
were  cruising  in  that  neighborhood.  Sailinji:  thence  they  lauded  at 
Leghorn,  where  Pieno  de  Medici,  brother  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  waiting  to  attend  them.  They  s])ent  tlie  carnival  at 
Pisa,  and  thence  by  Florence  pnx'eeded  towards  Rome. 

-  Aquiviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits  (the  fourth  successor  of  Loyola), 
was  very  pressing  with  the  Pope  for  a  recoptioii  without  dispbiy . 
but  Gregory  XIII.  (the  same  to  whom  we  owe  the  reform  oftlu- 
calendar)  liad  determined  in  consistory  that  the  honor  of  the  clmrcli 
and  of  the  holy  see  required  a  different  coui-so.  The  ambas^adoi-s 
were  met  at  Viterbo  by  the  IV)|)e's  li^lit  horse,  aud  were  oncorted 
iyito  the  city  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  Konmn  nobles.  The  whole  of 
the  course  up  to  Jesus,  the  church  and  house  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
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the  ambassadors  were  to  lodge,  was  crowded  witli  people,  who 
greeted  their  ari'ival  with  deafening  shouts.  As  they  nliglited  from 
their  carriage,  they  were  received  by  Fatlier  Aquiviva,  attended 
by  all  the  Jesuits  then  at  Rome,  who  conducted  them  to  the  chnpch, 
wliere   Te  Deum  was  clianted. 

The  next   day  a   magnificent  procession  was  formed    to  eecmi 
tliem  to  the  Vatican.     It  was  headed  by  tlie  light  horse,  followed  by 
the  Pope's  Swiss  gunitl,  the  officers  of  the  cardinals,  the  carriagies  of 
the  ambassadoi-s  of  Spain,  France,  Venice,  and  the  Roman  princes, 
the  whole  Roman  nobility  on  hoi-seback,  the  pages  and  officers  of  the 
ambassadors,  with  trumpets  and  cymbals,  the  chamberlains  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  officers  of  the  palace,  all  in  red  robes.     Tlien  followed 
the  Japanese  on    hoi-seback,    in  their  national   dress,*  thi*ee  silken 
gowns  of  a  light  fabric,  one  over  the  other,  of  a  white  ground,  splen- 
didly embroidered   with  fruits,  leaves  and  birds.      In  their  girdles 
they  woi-e  tlie  two   swords,  symlx^ls   of  Japanese   gentility.      Their 
heads,  shaven,  except  the  liair  round  tlie  ears  and  neck,  which  was 
gathei*ed  into  a  cue  bent  upwai*ds,  had  no  covering.     Tlieir  features 
were  liardly  less  divergent  from  the  European  standard  than   their 
dress,  yet  their  whole  expression,  air  and  manner,  modest  and  am  - 
able,  but  with  a  conscious  sentiment    of  nobility,  was  such   as  ira- 
pi-essed  the  bystanders  very  favorably.     The  prince  of  Fiunga  [Hyu- 
ga,    0  [bJ]  came  first,  between  two  archbishops.     The  prince  of  Ari- 
ma  followed,  between  two  bishops.      Of  their   counsellors,  one  was 
kept  away  by  sickness,  tlie  other  followed  between  two  nobles,  and 
after   him    Father  de  Mesquita,  the  interpreter,  also  on  horseback. 
A    great    number   of    richly-ilressed  corn-tiers  closed  the  pixxsession. 
The  crowds,  which  filled  the  streets  and  the  windows,  looked  on  in 
almost    breathless    silence.     As  the  ambiussadors  crossed  the  bridge 
of    St.     Angelo,    all    the    connon  of  the  castle  were  fired,  to  which 
those    of   the  Vatican  resix)nded,    at    which    signal    all    the    bands 
struck    up,    and    (.'outiuned    to    play    till    the    hall  of  audience  web 
reached. 

The  ambassadoi*s  approached  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne,  eacli 
with  the  letter  of  his  prince  in  liis  hand.  Prosti-ating  themselves 
at  the  Pope's  feet,  they  declared  in  Japanese,  in  a  voice  loud  and 
distinct,    that    they   had  come  fi-om  the  exti-emities  of  the  earth  to 

*For  a  particiilAr  d'ScnptioD   of  the  dress  of  Jupnncso,  see  chnp.  xu. 
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acknowledge  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Clnist, 
and  to  render  obedience  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  princes  of  whom 
they  were  the  envoys,  and  also  for  themselves.  The  Father  de 
Mesquita  expressed  in  Latin  wliat  they  had  said;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  men  themselves,  who  had  essayed  so  many  dangei-s 
and  fatigues  to  come  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  holy  see,  was  more 
expressive  than  any  words ;  and  it  drew  tears  and  sobs  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience.  The  Pope  himself,  greatly  agitated, 
hastened  to  raise  them  up,  kissed  then*  foreheads,  and  embraced 
them  many  times,  dropping  tears  ujxjn  them.  They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  an  alcove,  while  the  secretary  of  the  consistory  read  tlie 
letters  from  the  Japanese  princes,  which  Father  de  Mesquita  had 
translated  into  Italian,  and  of  which  the  following  may  servo  as  a 
specimen: 


^  LEITXB  or  THB  SXNO  OF   BUKOO, 

"  To  him  tcho  ought  to  be  adortd  and  who  holds  the  plice  of  the  king  of 

heaven,  the  great  mnd  most  holy  Pope. 

*'Fd12  of  confideDce  iu  the  grace  of  the  supreme  and  almighty  God,  I  write, 
witli  all  poisiblo  Bubmission,  to  your  Holi::es^.  The  Lord,  who  g  >verDs  heaven  and 
earth,  who  holds  under  his  empire  the  sun  and  all  the  celestial  host,  bus  made  his  light 
to  shine  upon  one  who  was  plunged  in  ignorance  and  buried  in  deep  darkness.  It  iK 
more  than  thirty  years  since  this  soTereigu  Master  of  nature,  displaying  all  the 
treNsnres  of  his  pity  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  sent  thither  the 
fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who  have. sowed  the  Reed  of  the  divine  Word  in 
these  kingdoms  of  Japan  ;  and  he  had  pleofied,  in  his  iiitinite  bounty,  to  cause  a  part 
of  it  to  fall  into  my  heart:  singular  mercy,  /  ;r  which  I  think  myself  indebttd.  moRt 
bvly  Father  of  aU  the  faithful,  as  well  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  your  Holiness  as 
to  those  of  many  others.  If  the  wnrs  which  I  ha  e  hod  to  sustain,  my  o'd  nge  and 
my  infirmities,  had  not  prevented  me,  I  should  myself  have  viBitcd  the  holy  place 
where  you  dwell,  to  render  in  person  the  obedience  which  I  owe  you.  I  would  have 
devotedly  kissed  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  I  would  have  placed  them  on  my  head,  and 
would  have  besongot  you  to  make  with  your  sacred  hand  the  august  sign  of  the  cross 
on  my  heart..  Constrained,  by  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  to  deprive  myself  of  a 
consolation  so  sweet,  I  did  design  to  send  in  my  place  Jerome,  son  of  the  king  of 
FiuT  ga  (Hyuga,  0  |fij],  and  my  grand-son ;  but  as  he  was  too  far  distant  from  my 
court,  and  as  the  father-visitor  could  not  dolay  his  departure,  I  have  substituted  for  him 
Mancio,  his  cousin  and  my  great  nephew. 

••I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  if  your  Holiness,  holding  upon  eaith  the  p'ace 
o!  God   himser,   shall   continue  to  shed  your  favor  upon  m'^.  upon  all  Christians. 
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and  especially  upon  this  little  portion  of  the  flock  committed  to  yonr  cnre.  I  faare 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  falher-viaitor  the  reliquary  with  which  yourFolineB 
honored  me,  and  I  have  placed  it  oi  my  head  with  much  respect.  I  have  do  words  in 
which  to  express  the  gratitude  with  which  I  am  penetrated  for  a  gift  so  predooa  I 
will  add  no  more,  as  the  father-visitor  and  my  ambassador  will  more  fully  inform  your 
Holiness  as  to  all  that  regards  my  person  and  my  realm.  I  truly  ado'-e  yon,  most  holy 
Fatlier,  and  I  writo  ihis  to  you  trembling  with  r:srectful  fear.  The  11th  day  d 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl  1582. 

Fbancis,  King  of  Bungo, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  your  Hoiiness." 

The  reading  of  this  and  of  the  other  letters,  translated  into 
Italian  was  followed  by  a  Discourse  on  Obedience,  pronounced,  in  the 
name  of  the  princes  and  the  ambassadors,  by  Father  Gaspard  Gkm- 
zales,  a  model  of  rhetorical  elegance  and  comprehensive  brevity— 
wliatever  may  be  thought  of  its  ethical  or  theological  doctrines— 
which  some  of  the  long-winded  speakers  of  the  present  day,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  would  do  well  to  imitate.  We  give,  as  a  specimen,  a 
passage  from  the  beginning: 


**  Nature  bos  separated  Japan  from  the  countries  in  which  we  now  are,  by 
such  an  extent  of  land  and  sea,  that,  boforo  the  present  age,  th  re  were  Tory 
few  persons  who  bad  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even  now  there  are  those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  b?lieye  the  accounts  of  it  which  we  give.  It  is  certain,  neverlheless, 
most  holy  Father,  that  there  are  several  Japanese  inlands,  of  a  vast  extent,  and 
in  these  islands  numerous  fine  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  a  keen 
understanding,  noble  and  courageous  hearts,  and  obliging  dispositions,  politeness 
of  manner.^,  and  inclinatious  disposed  towards  that  which  is  good.  Those  who  have 
kcown  them  have  decidedly  preferred  tbem  to  all  the  other  people  of  Asia,  and  it  is 
only  their  lack  of  the  true  religion  which  prevents  them  from  competing  with  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

^'  For  some  years  past  tlis  religion  has  been  preaohed  to  them,  nnder  the 
anthoiity  of  the  hiJy  Fee,  by  aptbtulical  missionaries.  Its  commencements  were 
Hmall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  Qod  having  given  hk 
blessing  to  this  evangelical  seed,  it  took  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  late,  under  thti  pontificate  of  your  Holiness,  it  has  been  reoeived  by 
the  greatest  lords,  thn  x^i'i^ccs  and  kings  of  Japan.  This,  most  holy  Father, 
ought  to  console  you,  for  many  reasv^ns :  ,but  i)rincipally  because,  laboring  as 
you  do  with  an  indef.itigable  zeal  ond  vigor  to  reej'.ablish  a  rdigion,  shaken 
and  almost  destroyed  by  the  new  heresies  here  in  Europe,  you  see  it  tnk3  root 
and  make  groat  progress  in  the  most  distant  country  of  the  world. 

**  Hitherto  von  Holiness  has  heard,  and  with  great  pleoinire,  c»f  the  abtlo- 
dant  fraits  borne  by  this  vine  newly  plnnte<l,  with  so  much  labor,  at  the 
extremities   of   the   earth.     Now   you   m  ly    so?,   ton  h,   taste   t*'em,   in  this  angn«t 
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aisembly.  and  impart  of  them  to  all  the  faithful.  What  joy  ought  cot  rll  Christians 
to  feel,  and  especially  the  Boman  people,  at  seeing  the  ambassadors  of  such  great 
prince  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feot  of 
your  Holiness,  through  a  pure  motive  of  religion, — a  thing  which  has  never  happened 
in  any  age  !  Wbat  satisfaction  for  them  to  eee  the  most  genereus  and  ynlaut 
kings  of  the  East,  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  faith  and  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  submi.ting  themselves  to  tho  empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  they  cannot, 
from  their  avc  cations,  come  in  person  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
the  holy  see,  acquitting  themselves  of  this  duty  by  ambassabora  so  nearly  related 
to  thfim,  and  whom  they  so  tenderly  love ! " 


In  the  following  passage  the  orator  allndes  more  at  length  to 
the  reyolt  in  Europe  against  the  authorily  of  the  Pope,  which  Philip 
n.,  no  less  than  the  Pope,  was  at  this  moment  vigorously  laboring 
to  put  down,  by  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  the 
Netherlands,  wliere  the  Protestant  rebels  had  been  suppressed, 
by  war  a^inst  Holland,  by  aiding  the  French  leaguers,  by  coun- 
tenancing the  retrograde  movement  then  in  rapid  progi-ess  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  preparing'  to  carry  out  against  Elizabeth  of  England 
the  sentence  of  deposition  which  the  Pope  had  fulminated  against 
her. 


*'  O,  immortal  God  I  AVhat  a  stroke  of  thine  arm  I  What  an  effect  of  thy 
)  In  X  laces  so  distant  from  the  holy  see,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  bad  never 
neen  heard,  nor  his  gospel  ever  preached,  as  soon  as  the  true  faith  shed  there  the  first 
rays  of  >he  tiuth,  men  of  temperaments  quite  different  from  ours,  kings  illustrious 
by  their  nobility,  redoubtable  for  their  power,  happy  in  the  abundance  of  their 
posBeasions,  conquerors  and  warriors  signah'zed  by  their  victories,  acknowledge  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Boman  church,  and  hold  it  a  great  honor  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  church's  head  by  the  lips  of  persons  infinitely  dear  to  them  ;  all  this 
happens  while  we  see  men  at  our  very  gate  blind  and  impious  enough  to  wish  to  cut 
off  with  a  parricidal  hand  the  head  of  the  mystic  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  call 
in  doubt,  to  their  own  ruin,  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  ebtablished  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  cenfirmed  by  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  defended  by  the  writings  of  so 
many  holy  doctors,  recognized  and  approve  I  by  so  many  councils ! 

"  But  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should  give  way  tc  grief  or  trouble  the  joys  of  this 
day  by  the  recollection  of  our  miseries ! '' 


To  this  address,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  princes  and  their 
ambassadors,  Monseigneui  Antony  Bcx;apaduli  replied  in  Latin,  in 
the  Pope's  name,  as  follows: 
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**  His  holiness  oomxnands  xnc,  most  noble  lords,  to  say  to  70a  that  Dom 
Francis  [Odomo  Yoshishige,  'MtC^Wl^  l^ng  of  Bango,  Dom  Protais,  [Arima  Toehi- 
znmi,  ^J|76lt]>  l^Qg  of  Arima  and  Dom  Ikirthelemi  [Omnia  Somitada,  iz^HZ]* 
prince  of  Omnra,  have  acted  like  wise  and  religions  princes  in  sending  yon  from  the 
extremities  of  Asia  to  acknowledge  the  power  with  which  God's  bonnty  hath 
clothed  him  on  the  earth,  since  there  is  bnt  one  fiiith,  one  chnrch  uniTersal  and  but 
a  single  chief  and  supreme  pastor,  whose  authority  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  earth 
where  there  are  Christians,  which  pastor  and  only  head  is  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
successor  of  St.  Fete:*.  He  is  charmed  to  see  that  they  believe  firmly  and  profess  alond 
this  truth,  with  all  the  other  articles  that  compose  the  Catholic  faith.  He  giT« 
ceaseless  thanks  to  the  diviije  goodness  which  has  wrought  these  marvels ;  and  this 
joy  appears  to  him  so  much  the  more  legitimate,  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  zeal  by 
which  he  is  animated  for  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  which 
the  incarnate  Word  has  purchased  with  his  blood.  This  is  why  this  venerable 
pontiff  and  all  the  sacred  college  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  chnrch  receive,  with 
u  truly  paternal  affection,  the  protestation  which  yon  make  to  the  vioar  of  Jesns 
Christ  of  faith,  filial  devotion  and  obedience,  on  the  part  of  the  princes  whom  70a 
represent.  His  lioliness  earnestly  desires  and  prays  to  God  that  ail  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Japan,  and  all  those  who  rule  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  imitate  so 
good  an  example,  may  renounce  their  idols  and  all  their  errors,  may  adore  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  the  sovereign  Lord  who  has  created  this  universe,  and  his  only  son,  Jesos 
Christ,  whom  he  has  sent  into  the  world ;  since  it  is  in  this  knowledge  and  this  faith 
that  eternal  life  consists." 


Tlie  reply  finished,  the  ambassadors  were  conducted  around  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  again  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope ;  after 
which  the  cardinals,  drawing  near,  embraced  them,  and  put  to  them 
many  questions  as  to  their  travels  and  the  rarities  of  their  countiy : 
questions  to  which  they  replied  with  so  much  sense  and  acuteness 
as  to  cause  no  little  admiration. 

At  length  the  Pope  rose,  exclaiming,  Nunc  dimiUis  servum  tuum 
Domiive  (which  might  by  a  pious  catholic  be  taken  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  liis  approacliing  death).  Tlie  two  chief  ambassadors,  who 
wore  of  the  blood  royal,  were  dii'ected  to  lift  up  the  train  of  liis 
icjbes, — an  honor  monopolized,  as  far  as  the  princes  of  Eui'ope 
were  concerned,  by  tlie  ambassjidor  of  the  emj^ror.  The  holy  father 
haviiif^  been  thus  cxniducted  to  his  apai-tnieiit,  the  cardinal  St.  Six- 
tuH,  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Guastavillani  and  the  duke  of  Som, 
(intoitained  the  Japanese  at  a  magnificent  dinner.  A  private  audi- 
ence loll(jwed,  in  which  the  ambassadoi^  delivered  the  p)*esents  they 
liad  brought,  and  the  Pope  announced  that    he    had    endowed    the 
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ropoeed  new  seminary  at  Fucheo  [Fuchu,  fff^]  with  an  annual 
Duation  of  four  tlionsand  Boman  crowns. 

Ghnegpiy  XIH.  died  a  few  days  after;*  but  his  successor, 
ixtos  Y.,  who,  as  cardinal  of  Monte  Alto,  had  taken  greatly  to  the 
apaneee,  was  not  less  favorable  to  them  as  Pope.  They  assisted, 
mong  the  other  ambassadors  of  kings,  at  liis  coronation,  bearing 
be  canopy  and  holding  the  basin  for  his  Holiness  to  wash  in  when 
B  said  mass.  They  liad  the  same  honors  when  the  pontiff  was 
nthroned  at  Saint  John  Lateran.  The  holy  father  afterwards  in- 
ited  them  to  visit  his  country-house,  where  they  were  splendidly 
utertained  and  regaled  on  his  behalf  by  his  steward  and  fouz-and- 
wenty  prelates. 

Finally,  on  tiie  eve  of  the  Ascension,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
iloman  nobility,  they  were  dubbed  knights  of  the  gilded  spurs.  The 
?ope  himself  girded  on  their  swords,  while  the  spurs  of  the  two 
)rince8  were  buckled  on  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Venice, 
ind  those  of  the  two  others  by  the  Marquis  Altemps ;  after  which 
he  Pope  placed  about  their  necks  chains  of  gold,  to  which  liis  medal 
¥as  attached,  and  kissed  and  embraced  them.  The  next  day  liis 
Soliness  said  mass  in  person,  and  they  commimicated  from  his  hand. 
Be  dismissed  them  with  briefs,  addressed  to  tlieir  princes,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  sample: 


"  BHIEF  OP  POPE  SIXTHS  V.  TO  THE  KING  OP  ARIMA. 

**2i6Ue  prince  and  our  vsell-beloved  son,  salvation  and  apostolical  benediction, 

**  Oar  well-bdoved  son  Dom  Michael,  your  ambassador  to  this  court,  delivered  to 
Pope  Gregory  XTIT^  our  predecessor,  of  holy  and  happy  memory,  now,  as  we  must 
piesmne,  in  glory,  the  letters  vdih  which  your  majesty  had  cbarged  him ;  aDd  after 
these  letters  had  been  publicly  read,  he  rendered  to  that  pontiff  the  obedience  due  to 
the  Ticar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  all  Catholic  kings  are  accustomed  to  render  to 
liim.  This  was  done  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  church,  then 
a«embled  at  Home,  of  which  number  we  were.  A  greater  concourse  of  persons  of  all 
oonditions,  and  a  greater  public  joy,  had  ne^er  been  seen.  Shortly  after,  it  having 
pleased  God  to  charge  us,  without  our  haying  in  the  least  merited  it,  with  the 
goTemment  of  his  church,  we  have  also  received  with  entirely  ^^aternal  tenderness  the 

*  His  receptions  of  the  Japenese  and  his  reformation  of  the  calendar  are  both 
leoorded  together  in  his  epitaph. 
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some  duties  of  oberlience  which  Dom  Michael  lias  renewed  to  na,  in  the  name  of  yoor 
majefity ;  whereupon  we  have  thought  proper  to  add  you  to  tlie  number  of  our  very 
dear  children,  the  Catholic  kings  of  the  holy  church.  We  have  seen,  with  much  joy 
and  satisfaction,  the  testimonies  of  your  piety  and  religion ;  and,  to  give  you  the 
means  of  increasing  these  in  your  heart,  we  have  sent  you,  by  your  before-named 
ambassador,  inclosed  in  a  cross  of  gold,  a  piece  of  the  cross  to  which  was  nailed  Jesus 
Christ,  King  of  kings  and  eternal  Priest,  who,  by  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  has  made  m 
also  Mugs  and  priests  of  the  hving  God.  We  send  you,  also,  a  sword  and  hat,  whidi 
wc  have  blessed,  such  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  send  to  all  the 
Catholic  kings,  and  we  pray  the  Lord  to  be  the  support  of  your  majesty  in  all  your 
enterprises.  According  to  tho  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  the  swoid 
and  hat  should  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  mass,  to  which  we  shall  attach  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  all  sins  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  assist  thereat,  and  who,  after 
having  confessed  themselves,  shall  pray  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  church,  the 
salvation  of  tlie  Christian  princes,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresies — provided  they  hare 
a  true  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy,  in  the  power  which  has  been  given  to  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  that  with  which  we  are  clothed.  Given  at  Bome,  at  St, 
Peter's  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,"  etc. 

From  Rome,  escorted  out  of  tlie  city  with  all  lioi^ors,  the  ambas- 
sadors went  by  way  of  Loi*etto,  where  they  paid  their  devotions,  to 
Venice,  and  thence  to  Milan  and  Genoa,  at  which  latter  place  they 
embarked  for  Barcelona.^  They  declined,  as  they  had  been  so  long 
from  home,  a  pressing  invitation  from  Henry  HI.  to  visit  France, 
and,  after  a  new  audience  with  Philip  II.,  they  luistened  to  sail  from 
Lisbon  on  their  return  voyage,  embarking  April  13tli,  1586. 


*  I'he  Letters,  Briefs,  and  the  Discourse  on  Obedience,  above  quoted,  may  be  found 
at  length  in  Latin,  in  the  very  valuable  and  rich  collection,  J)e  Behus  Japonicis  Ind'.dis 
and  Peruvianis  EpisioUt:  lieceniiores,  edited  by  John  Hay,  of  Daigetty,  u  Scotch  Jesuit 
and  a  sharp  controverHialist,  published  in  1G05 ;  in  Spanish,  in  Father  Luys  de  Gus- 
man's  Ilistoria  de  los  Mlssiones^  que  hun  hecho  los  Heligioses  de  la  Cbmpanta  de  Jesus, 
etc.,  pvLbliehed  in  1001,  of  which  tho  larger  part  is  devoted  to  the  Japanese  missions;  in 
Italian,  in  Father  Daniel  Batoli's  Ilistoria  de  la  Cornpagnia  de  Gesu ;  and  in  French,  in 
Charlevoix's  Ilistoire  du  Jnpan,  An  Italian  history  of  tho  mission  was  printed  at 
Home.  1585,— the  same,  I  suppose,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  is  given  in  Hay's 
collection  ;  and  a  still  niror  and  more  valuable  one  at  Macao,  in  151H),  of  which  a  further 
account  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 
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—A,  D.  1582—1588. 

While  the  ambassadors  were  ou  their  way  to  Europe,  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Japanese  islands.  A  few  months 
after  they  liad  sailed  from  Nagasaki,  Aqnichi  [Akechi  Mitsiihide, 
W^^^]»  ^  favorite  general  of  Nobunanga's  [Oda  Nobunaga,  i^Q^ 
S]  had  marched  from  Miako  to  join  Faxiba  [Hashiba  Hideyoshi, 
^^^'§],  another  favorite  general,  employed  in  prosecuting  the  war 
against  Naugato  [Nagato,  :gp^].  The  stem  severity  of  Nobunanga 
had  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  of  which  Aquichi  took  advantage 
to  turn  about  and  attack  him,  left  as  he  was  at  Miako  almost  without 
troops.  Nobunanga,  thus  betrayed  and  siu'prised,  having  no  other 
resource,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished  in  it,  June  15,  1580, 
with  his  eldest  son.  His  second  son,  ovenvhelmed  by  this  dis^ister, 
went  mad,  and  in  that  condition  set  fiie  to  his  father's  patrimonial 
palace  at  Anzuquiama  [Azuchiyama,  $illj]  thus  kindling  a  confla- 
gration which  consumed  almost  the  entire  city,  includiug  a  splendid 
temple,  wliich  Nobunanga  had  lately  erected  there,  and  in  which, 
suspending  all  otlier  worsliip  by  edict,  he  had  required  divine  honoi*s 
to  \)e  paid  to  a  stone  graven  with  his  arms*  and  other  devices.  To 
the  missionaries,  who  had  all  along  counted  upon  making  a  convert 
of  Nobunanga,  this  step  liad  caased  no  less  horror  than  surprise  ;  and 
they  foimd  in  it  a  ready  explamvtion  of  tlie  sudden  ruin  which  iiad 
overtaken  himself  and  his  family,  especiall}^  as  his  eldest  son  had 
been  the  first  to  pay  the  required  woi-ship. 

♦  The  X)rinoes  and  nobles  of  Japan,  and  indeed  inoBt  pr'vate  individuals,  have 
certain  devices  embroidered  on  their  gowns,  etc.,  which  the  I'ortugiiese  and  the  mis- 
sio&aries  compared  to  the  annoriol  bearings  o£  Europe. 
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Aqnichi  now  aspired  to  succeed  the  master  he  had  betrayed  and 
overthrown ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Ucondono,  [Koyama  Ukon,  jBfdi 
^aES^]  another  general,  a  nephew  of  the  Vatadono,  [Wada  Kore- 
masa,  fDQfi^fK^mft]  ^^^  ^^  placed  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
previous  revolutions,  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  who  united 
with  Faxiba  [Hashiba,  ^^]  to  revenge  their  master's  death,  the 
latter  marching  upon  Miako  in  the  name  of  the  late  emperor's  third 
son,  whom  he  proclaimed  as  Kubo-sama  [£^^^],  reserving,  however, 
to  himself  all  real  authority ;  and  thus  again  was  Japan,  as  during 
part  of  Nobunanga's  reign,  furnished  with  two  "idle  kings,"— a 
Dairi  [j^^]  and  a  titular  Kubo-Sama  [^'filjli'], — ^while  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

Faxiba's  own  very  humble  birth  made  him  the  more  willing  to 
begin,  at  first,  with  ruling  in  the  name  of  another.  Originally  he 
was  but  a  mere  private  soldier,  who,  having  attracted  the  attention  d 
Nobunanga,  as  well  by  liis  wit  and  drollery  as  by  his  courage  and 
sagacity,  had  been  gradually  raised  by  him  to  the  highest 
commands.  This  foimder  of  the  Japanese  imperial  authority, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  described  as  having  been  short,  but  quite  fat, 
and  exceedingly  sti-ong,  with  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  some- 
tliing  frightful  in  his  face,  liis  eyes  protruding  in  a  strange  man- 
ner. It  was  he  who  completed  what  Nobunanga  had  begun,  and 
who  first  gave  to  Japan,  at  least  in  modem  times,  a  real  and 
efifective  emperor,  ruling  supreme  over  the  whole  territory. 

The  son  of  Nobunanga,  teing  restless  under  the  humiliation  to 
wliich  he  was  reduced,  was  depnved  of  his  place  as  Kubo-Sama,  and 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  island  of  Sikokf  [Shikoku,  |Z9H]>  ^^® 
smaller  of  the  three  larger  Japanese  islands  which  his  father  had 
assigned  him  as  an  appanage,  while  Faxiba  declared  himself  the 
guardian  of  an  infant  child  of  Nobunanga's  eldest  son,  whom  he 
set  up  as  titular  Kubo-Sama. 

He  showed  at  first  the  same  favor  to  tlie  Catholics  as  his  prede- 
cessor liad  done,  and  the  more  so  as  Ucondono,  liis  confederate 
against  the  rebel  Aquichi,  was  himself  a  convei't,  as  were  others  of 
his  great  vassals  and  principal  oflScers  of  his  couii  and  army. 

As  the  son  of  Nobunanga  could  not  keep  quiet,  he  was  presently 
stripped  of  all  authority-,  though  ]us  life  was  spared,  and  Faxiba 
assuming  to  himself  the  high  title  of  Kambakimdono  [H  ^JSH,  streng- 
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thened  himself  still  further  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Dairi. 

Desirous  to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  ever^'tliing,  he  converted 
Osaka,  [:)tBK]  which  had,  till  lately  subdued  by  Nobunanga,    been 
under    the    rule    of  a  bonze,  into  a  great  city,  and  he  built  in  its 
neigJiborhood  a  great  stone  castle.     To  this  city,  made  his  capital, 
the    Jesuit    seminary,    originally    established    in    the    now    ruined 
Anzuquiama  [Azuchi,  ^i],  was  removed,  another  being  also  set  up 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Sakai  [^].    The  king  of  Naugato  [^P^] 
was  even  induced  to  allow  the  reintroduction  of  missionaries  into  his 
territories.  ^  The  king  of  Bungo  having  appealed  to  Faxiba  for  aid 
against  his  neighbors,  the  converted  general  Condera  [Kodera  Yoshi- 
taka,  /h^#iS!i]>  the  chief  commander  of  his  cavalry,  whom  he  sent 
to  Ximo,  not  only  rescued  the  young  king   Joscimon    [Yoshimime, 
UlUf]  from  his  enemies,  the  kings  of  Ghicugen,  [Chikuzen,  ^^Atf],  and 
Saxoma  [Satuma,  j^HI],  who  liad  taken  his  capital,  and  ravaged  his 
territories,  but  succeeded  also  in  bringing  up  to  the  point  of  baptism 
that  fickle  and  inconstant  prince,  who  had  long  l^een  a  great  trial  to 
the  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  his  pioiLs  father  Civau,  who  Imviug 
given  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government,  had  been  ti'eated  thenceforth 
with  very  little  respect.     The  result  of  this  interference  als(^  was  to 
reduce  the  whole  of  Ximo  to  the  |K)wer  of  the  enipei-or,    who   now 
reigned    supreme    over    Ximo,    Sikokf,  and  all  the  western  i)art  of 
Nipon,  though  still  obliged  to  pay  a  cei-tain  deference  and  res]>ect  to 
tlie  pretensions  and  power  of  the  local  kings    and    princes,    wliom, 
however,  he  requu'ed  to  te  frequent  attendants  on  his  coui-t,  and  to 
leave  their  wives  and  children  there  as  liostages,  and  whose  authority 
and  consequence  he  sought  by  all  means  to  dimuiisli. 

Peace  thus  reestablished,  evorytliing  soemed  to  favor  the  s])rea(l 
of  Catholicity,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner,  in  the  month  of  July,  1587,  the  em]>er()r  signed  an  order  for 
the  banishment  of  the  missionaries;  and  becaase  Ucondoiio  [j^  [Ij^ 
i£]  would  not  renomice  his  religion  (at  Wist  such  Wfus  the  ostensible 
cause),  sti'ipped  him  at  once  of  Jiis  ])laco  and  Jiis  pro|>erty.  Father 
Cuello,  the  vice-provincial,  was  ordered  to  iissenible  all  the  mission- 
ai'ies  at  Firando  [Hirado,  ^^]';  and,  in  ol)edieuce  to  his  order,  they 
collected  there  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  only 
Father  Ghiecchi  remauiing  concealed  at  Osaka,  and  one  bn)ther  in 
Bmigo.     But  when  the  emperor  commanded   them   to   embark    o^ 
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board  a  Portuguese  vessel  about  to  sail,  they  i-esolved  not  to  obey. 
A  few  indeed  went  on  board  and  sailed  for  China ;  but  the  greater 
part  remained,  a  message  being  sent  to  the  emperor  that  the  vessel 
could  not  carry  the  others ;  to  which  he  responded  by  ordering  all 
the  churches  in  Miako,  Osaka  and  Sakai,   to   be    destroyed.     The 
converted  princes,  however,  in  general,  stood  firm,  except  Joscimon 
[Yoshimime,  ^St]f  king  of  Bungo ;  and  even  the  unconverted  ones 
are  said  to  have  protested  against  the  emperor's  edict  as  in  violation 
of    the  freedom    of    religious    opinion    heretofore    allowed.     The 
missionaries,  in  disguise,  were  distributed  tlirough  the  territories  of 
their    adherents.      The    emperor's    grand    admiral,     T^ucamidono 
[Konishi  Settsu-no-kami,  /MSKI^^iT^])  who  was  viceroy  of  Ximo, 
though  himself  a  convert,  still  kept  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  as 
did   also  CJondera  [/hT^#il5],  the  chief  commander  of  his  cavalry. 
The  Portuguese  merchants  were  admitted  as  before.    After  a  little 
while  the  emperor  seemed  disposed  to  wink  at  the  conduct  of   the 
converted  princes,  and  the  missionaries  soon  began  to  conceive  hopes 
that,  by  caution  on  their  part,  the  work  of  conversion  might  still  go 
on,  the  stimulus  of  a  pix>liibition  not  very   strictly   enforced,    more 
than   supplying   all  the  benefits  hitherto  derived  from  the  ^lat  of 
impeiial  favor. 

Some  diflSculty  about  obtaining  i-ecniits  for  the  imperial 
seraglio,  especially  from  the  province  of  Figin  [Higen,  ^A^], 
celebrated  for  its  handsome  women,  but  in  which  the  converts  were 
numerous,  was  said  to  have  provoked  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
fmy,  to  put  forth  so  suddenly  his  edict  of  persecution.  But,  in  fact, 
his  policy  bixx)ked  no  power  but  his  own.  He  did  not  fancy  a 
i-eligion  which  taught  his  subjects  to  look  up  with  implicit  reverence 
to  a  distant  and  foreign  potentate  ;  nor  probably  was  his  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits  much  diflferent  in  substance  from  that  sentiment  which 
load  caused  Heurj'^  VIII.,  of  England,  fifty  years  earlier,  to  break 
with  the  lioly  see — a  breach  also  ascribed  by  the  Catholics  to 
amorous  passion. 

But  the  cautious  and  artful  empeix)r,  who,  however  iie  might 
give  way  to  sudden  fits  of  violence  and  caprice,  was  a  perfect  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  knowing,  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  if  not 
letter,  how  to  wait  till  the  pear  was  Yi\ye,  was  not  yet  wholly 
prepared  to  bi-oak  with  the  conveiied  kings  and  nobles,  whom  he 
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)nnd,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  humbler  converts,  more  attached  to 
beir  faith  than  he  had  supposed.  Tliere  were  too  many  inflammable 
laterials  in  his  yet  unconsolidated  empire,  for  him  to  run  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  rebellion;  and,  besides,  there  still  remained  to  be 
abdued  eight  independent  provinces  in  the  east  and  north  of  Nipon, 
Qcluding  a  kingdom  of  five  provinces,  in  which  were  situated  the 
preat  cities  of  Suruga  [J^^M]  ^^'^  J®^o  [Yedo,  iC Mi- 
llie conquest  of  this  kingdom  was  speedily  achieved,  partly  by 
arts  and  partly  by  arms.  A  new  palace  was  erected  for  the  Dairi 
ft  J|]»  hi  place  of  the  old  one,  which  liad  been  burnt  during  the  late 
roubles  at  Miako.  A  splended  temple  had  also  been  built  near  that 
aty,  in  which  it  was  suspected  that  the  emperor  intended  to  cause 
limself  to  be  worshipped,  as  his  predecessor  had  done ;  when,  in 
August,  1588,  Father  Yalignani,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  emper- 
ir  and  kings  of  Japan,  from  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  Goa,  arrived 
it  Macao,  on  his  way  to  Nagasaki,  having  in  his  company  the  return- 
Jig  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  who  had  touched  at  Qoa  on  their  way 
liome,  and  who  had  stopped  there  a  whole  year  before  proceeding  for 
Japan.* 

*  Dmizig  this  xesidenco  at  Macao  tbo  Japanese  ambassadors  were  not  idle.  Tbey 
irere  engaged  upon  a  very  remaricable  work,  printed  at  Macao  in  1590  in  Japanese 
ind  Latin,  parpcxrting  to  be  composed  bj  the  ambassadors,  and  giving,  by  way  of 
diakgne,  an  acooont  not  only  of  the  embassy,  bnt  of  Japan  and  of  aU  the  countries, 
European  and  Oriental,  which  they  had  visited.  The  Latin  title  is  Missione  Lig^i- 
Unrum  Japonentium  od  Romanam  curiam,  rebusquein Europi  ac  toto in itinere animadier- 
rif,  IHaloguSt  etc. — ^"A  Dialogue  concerning  the  Japanese  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Borne,  and  the  things  observed  in  Europe  and  on  the  whole  journy,  collected  from  the 
joomal  of  the  ambasEadors,  and  rendered  into  Latin  by  Ed.  de  Laude,  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  It  is  from  this  work,  though  he  does  not  give  the  title  of  it,  that 
Haoklnyt  extracted  the  *'  Exellent  Treatise  of  the  Kingdom  of  China  and  of  the  Entate 
and  Oovemment  thereof,"  contained  in  his  second  volume,  and  of  which  he  spenkH  in 
hii  epistle  dedicatory  to  that  volume,  first  published  in  1599,  as  "the  most  exact 
aocoont  o£  those  part  that  is  yet  come  to  light. '  *'  It  was  printed,"  be  tells  us,  "  in 
Latin,  in  Makn<^,  a  dty  of  China,  in  China  x>aper,  in  the  year  1590,  and  was  intercepted 
in  the  great  carac  Madre  de  Dios,  two  year  after,  enclosed  in  a  cahe  of  sweet  cedar  wood, 
and  lapped  up  almost  a  hundred  fold  in  fine  Calicut  clotli,  as  though  it  had  been  some 
incompozable  jewel." 
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The  Japanese  islands  had  been  found  by  Xavier  and  his  suooes- 
301-S  divided  into  numerous  principalities,  which,  though  they 
acknowledged  a  nominal  subordination  to  one  imperial  head,  were 
substantially  independent,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  each 
otlicr.  The  suj^rior  abilities  of  two  successive  military  usurpers, 
Nobunaiiga  [Nobunaga,  ^^],  who  ruled  fix>m  1567  to  1582,  and 
Faxiba  [Hashiba  Hideyoslii,  i5!^|^"§],  who  took  first  the  title  of 
Kanibacimdoiio,  [Quanbaku,  BBS]  ^^^^  subsequently  that  of  Taiko- 
Sama  [>[cffijB^]  had  consolidated  these  numerous  states  into  a  real 
empire,  embracing  then  as  now  the  tluee  principal  islands  of  Nipon, 
XiMO  (or  Kiusiu),  and  Sikokf  [Shik(jku,  |3g|],  with  many  smaller 
ones,  and  some  claims  also  of  authority  over  parts,  at  least,  of  the 
largci  northerly  island  of  Matsmi  [Matsuinaye,  feffj]  or  Jeso  [Tezo, 
jg^*],  the  latter  tlio  aboriginal  name. 

Among  the  dei)endeucies,  at  present,  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
ai-o  i-eckoned  at  the  north,  besides  tliis  island,  the  southern  half  of 
the  large  island  or  ^^ninsula  of  Sagaleen,  called  by  the  Japanese  Oke 
Jeso  [Oku  Yezo,  ^Jg^]  (up^^r  Jeso),  or  as  Seibold  says,  Krafto 
[KaiJifuto,  l^-J^]  and  the  thi-co  HUialler  Kurilc^  islands,  Kona  Shir, 
[Kuuaziri,  ®>j^],  Etoorpoo  [Yetorofu,  ^JE]  and  Ooroop  [Uruppu,  ^ 
\%\  numl)er(id  on  the  RiLssian  chai-ts  as  tli(»  20lli,  19th  and  18th 
Kurilo  islands,  and  the  two  latter  called  l)v  th(j  Dutch  States  Island 
and  Company's  Inland.  On  the  south,  the  Low  Chew  [Riukiu,  ^Iji] 
Islands  ionu,  or  did  ionn  (for  the  Japanes(i  seem  lately  to  have 
ixinouuced  tlioir  claim  of  sovereignty),  a  dejxindency  of  the  kingdom 
i»I  JSatsuiuii.     But  all  these  arc  of  comparatively  recent  acquisition, 
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subsequent  to  the  accessiou  of  Faxiba.  It  is  said,  indeed,  on  Jajjan- 
ese  authority,  that  Jeso  was  first  invaded  in  1443,  by  the  Jax)anese 
family  of  Matsumai ;  but  it  is  apparent  from  missionaiy  lettei*?,  Uiat, 
in  1620,  it  was  a  recent  settlement.'  The  Japanese  annals  date  the 
oonquest  of  the  Lew  Chew  Islands  from  the  year  1610 ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Golownin,  the  Japanese  settlements  on  Sagaleen  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  Toyage  of  La  Perouse  in  1782.' 

Of  Nipon,  at  lea«t  equal  in  extent  to  Gi^eat  Britain,  and  with  a 
population  nearer,  it  would  seem,  to  thiit  of  Great  Britain  now  than 
to  what  that  island  could  boast  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  as  yet  acquainted  only  with  the  soutli-westem  part — 
their  establishment  being  confined  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Naugato 
[Nagato,  SH]>  at  its  western  extremity,  where  it  is  separated  from 
Ximo  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  to  the  great  cities  of  Miako,  Osaka, 
and  Sakai,  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  southern  coast.  Many 
princes,  nobles  and  large  landed  proprietors,  liad  fallen  imder  the 
influence  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  had  professed  the  new  faith ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  either  in  Nipon  or  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Sikokf 
[Shikoku,  ^y]  (about  equal  in  extent  to  Sicily),  any  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  conveiiing  the  nu-al  population.  It  was 
in  the  island  of  Ximo,  the  westermost  in  situation  and  tlie  second  in 
size  (two  thirds  as  large  as  Ireland),  that  the  new  religion  had  taken 
the  firmest  root.  The  kingdom  of  Bungo  [Sfi^]>  indeed  almost  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  that  island,  was  thorouglily  indoc- 
trinated with  the  new  faith ;  and  such  was  still  more  the  case  with  the 
kingdom  of  Arima  [>ft'Ji|],  and  the  principality  of  Omiua  [:;fc;H"  l» 
embracing  tliat  great  soutli-westem  peninsula  itself,  divided  into 
three  smaller  peninsulas  by  two  deep  bays  one  opening  to  the  south, 
and  the  other  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Nagasaki  [^||$]- 

Founded  in  1579  by  converts  to  the  new  faith,  and  made  the 
centre  of  the  Portuguese  trade  to  Japan,  as  well  Jis  of  the  Jasuit 
missions,  Nagasaki  had  grown  up  witli  great  rapidity  ;  nor  was  any 
other  woi-ship  practised  in  it  except  that  of  the  new  religion.  It  had 
become  the  largest  and  most  impoi-tant  town  in  Ximo ;  and,  since  the 
recent  subjection  of  tliat  island  to  the  imperial  authority,  according 
to  tlie  new  policy  of  weakening  the  local  princes,  tlie  em])<nx)r  had 
assumed  the  appointment  of  its  governor.    Nagasaki  beiug  placed, 
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along  with  Miako,  Osaka  and  Sakai,  in  the  list  of  imperial  towns. 

At  the  (late  of  the  edict,  so  unexpectedly  issued  in  1587,  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  there  were  in  Japan  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  a  novitiate,  a  college,  two  preparatory  semina- 
ries for  tlie  education  of  young  nobles  designed  for  the  church,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  churches,  and  a  number  of  converts,  amountiDg, 
probably,  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand,  though  the 
estimate   of   the   Jesuits    was    much   larger.     Notwithstanding  the 
apostasy  of  Joscimon  [Otomo  Yoshimune,  :fc^l5jK]»  ^®  young  king 
of  Bungo  (whose  father,  Civan,  had  died  just  before  the  emperor's 
edict  had  appeared),  the  numerous  converts  in  that  kingdom  remained 
firm  in  the  faith.     Tliat  zealous  CatlioUc,  the  prince  of  Omura,  had 
also  lately,  deceased ;  but  the  yoimg  prince,  his  only  son  and  succes- 
sor, who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  hardly  less  zealous 
than  Ids  father  had  been.     The  king  of  Arima  also  continued  steady 
in  the  faith.     It  was  this  king  who,  along  with  the  deceased  king  of 
Bungo  and  the  deceased  prince  of  Omura,  had  sent  the  ambassadors 
to  the  Pope,  of  whose  visit  to  Eiu'ope  an  account  has  been  given  in  a 
pi-eceding  chapter,  and  whom  the  last  cliapter  left  at  Macao,  on  their 
return  to  Japan,  in  company  with  Father  Valignani,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  viceroy  of  Goa  as  liis  ambassador  to  the  emperor. 

It  was  at  Macao  tliat  Valignani  and  his  companions  learned  the 
news  of  the  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  said  at 
]\lacao  that  the  emperor  was  a  good  deal  mollified,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  wink  at  the  general  disregard  of  his  edict,  yet  as  Valig- 
nani was  himself  a  Jesuit,  and  liad  once  already  visited  Japan  in 
that  cliaracter,  he  did  not  judge  it  best  to  proceed  to  Japan  till  he 
liad  fii*st  obtained  express  permission  to  do  so.  On  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Clu'istian  princes,  who  put  forward  Valignani's  cliaracter 
as  ambassador,  the  emperor  readily  consented  to  receive  him ;  and 
accompaiued  by  the  returning  Japanese  envoys  and  some  twenty 
Jesuits,  he  landed  at  Nagasaki,  in  June,  1590,  whei'e  he  was  received 
with  gi*eat  afiection  by  the  converted  i)rin(*es  of  Ximo,  and  by  Father 
Gomez,  who,  on  the  death  of  Cuello,  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
vice-pnjviucial.  The  emperor,  in  the  late  re-distribution  of  the  king- 
doms of  that  island,  had  liberally  provided  for  Tsucamidono  [Konishi 
Settsuno-kami,  /hffifij^^],  the  grand  admiral,  and  for  Condera 
[Kodera  Toshitaka,  /J^^#iS])  his  general  of  horse,  both  of  whom, 
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notwithstanding  their  continued  adliesion  to  the  new  faith,  still 
retained  his  favor.  To  Tsucamidono  he  had  given  the  kingdom  of 
Fingo  [Higo,  IE^],  and  to  Condera  [Kodera  Yoshitaka,  /h^^itf], 
that  of  Buygen  [Buzen,  fiftj],  so  tlint  almost  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Ximo  was  now  ruled  by  converted  princes.  Even  the  changeable 
Joscimon  [Yoshimime,  $$)^],  not  finding  his  a|X)fltasy  so  advantageous 
as  he  had  expected,  soon  sought  and  presently  obtained  a  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  church.  The  king  of  Firando  was  not  friently,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  number  of  converts  among  liis  subjects, 
esp^^ially  by  a  very  zealous  converted  wife,  a  sister  of  the  prince  of 
Omui-a — whom  he  complained  of  as  having  more  influence  over  his 
kingdom  than  himself — and  also  by  his  fear  of  driving  ofif  the 
Portuguese  merchants,  who  still  occasionally  visited  his  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor's  edict  of  expulsion,  tliei'e  still 
remained  in  Japan  a  himdi*ed  and  forty  Jesuits,  including  those 
lately  brought  by  Valignani.  The  seminary  of  nobles  at  Osaka  had 
been  broken  up,  most  of  the  pupils  retiring  with  their  teachers ;  but 
the  other  seminary  in  the  kingdom  of  Arima  was  still  maintained, 
being,  for  greater  security,  removed  to  a  retired  spot  surrounded 
with  wood.  The  college  and  novitiate,  for  similar  reasons,  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Amakuaa  [^1^].  Besides  these,  the 
Jesuits  had  twentv  other  houses  of  residence.  Tliose  districts  in 
which  tlie  missionaries  liad  no  settled  establishments  tliey  supplied 
by  frequent  joiUTieys,  which  they  made  secretly,  and  generally  in 
dlsguLse.  l^ing  assisted  also  by  a  gi*eat  number  of  adroit  and  zealous 
uative  eatechists,  who  not  only  maintained  the  fervor  of  the  old 
converts,  but  daily  added  new  ones  to  the  number.  Tliis  employ- 
ment of  catechist  was  held  in  gieat  honor  in  the  church  of  Japan. 
None  were  admitted  into  it  except  persons  of  appi-oved  virtue, 
generally  young  men  of  family  and  piT)mise.  devoted  by  their 
pai^uts  from  their  infancy  to  a  service  upon  which  they  entoi-ed  for 
life,  being  ordained  with  much  ceremony,  and  wearing  a  garb 
similar  to  that  of  the  missionaries  with  whom  they  lived  in 
community,  observing  the  same  rules.  Conversions  still  continued 
to  be  made  among  the  upper  as  well  as  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  numerous  adherents  to  the  new  faitli,  or  favorers  of  it, 
in  the  court  and  household  of  the  emperor,  including  even  the  em- 
press, carefully  watched    and    rejwrted    to    the    missionaries   every 
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word  or  hint   dropped   by   him,    from    whicli   his   disposition   and 
intentions  nn'glit  he  conjectm-ed. 

At  this  moment  the  emperor's  thoughts  seemed  a  gpod  deal 
withdrawn  from  domestic  afl&iii-s,  being  engrossed  by  a  war,  which  he 
liad  determined  to  commence  by  invading  Corea,  a  dependency  of 
the  Cliinese  empire,  and  the  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  nearest  to 
Ja|)an.  For  this  pmix)se  he  was  constructing  a  fleet  at  a  port  d 
Ximo,  on  the  strait  of  Corea.  Not  long  after  Yalignani's  arrival  at 
Nagasaki,  leave  was  obtained  for  him  to  visit  the  emperor's  court  at 
Miako ;  but  his  friends  tliere  advised  that,  instead  of  ecclesiastics,  his 
i-etinue  should  l)e  composed  as  much  as  possible  of  Portuguese 
merchants.  The  mercliants  at  Nagasaki  entered  zealously  into  the 
affair,  and  not  less  than  twenty-seven  of  them  accomp.mied  Valigna- 
ni,  in  the  style  of  great  lords,  sparing  no  expence  to  give  magnifi- 
cence to  tlie  ambassador's  train.  He  took  with  him  also  four  priests, 
some  yoimg  Japanese  Jesuits  not  yet  ordained,  and  the  four  returned 
youtliful  ambassadors.  Tliese  ambassadors  liad  learned  to  sing  in 
the  European  style,  and  chanted  chm'ch  music  tolerably  well.  They 
also  had  with  them  a  great  sliow  of  maps,  globes,  clocks,  watches, 
and  other  Euix)pean  cimosities,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
Tlieir  descri])tion  of  what  they  liad  seen  and  lieard  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  flocked  from  all  quar- 
ters to  see  tliem.  And  thei-e  was  ample  leisure  for  this,  as  the 
approach  of  the  ambassador  to  Miako  was  delayed  for  more  than  ti^'o 
m(mtlis  by  tlie  deatli  of  the  emperor's  only  son  [Tsurumatsu,  f^^]. 

In  this  interval  Valigiiani  liad  the  pleasui-e  of  a  visit  from  the 
disgraced  Ucrnidono  [Kuyaiiiji  Ukon,  iSllj'&i£]»  wliose  face  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see  lighted  up  with  an  air  of  content  rarely  seen  among 
those  on  whom  the  favoi-s  of  fortune  are  most  prodigjilly  showered. 
He  protested  that  tits  liappiest  day  in  his  life  was  tliat  on  whicli  he 
had  lost  evory thing  for  Jesus  Christ.  He  communicated  to  Father 
Valignani  a  design  he  liad  formed  of  quitting  the  world  altc^ther, 
and  consecrating  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  Qod ;  but  besides 
tlmt  he  had  a  wife  and  a  numeixDus  family,  whom  his  retreat  would 
have  left  without  resource,  the  father  considei-ed  that  he  was  much 
younger  than  the  onii>eror ;  that  if  reestal)lished  in  liis  offices  and 
his  possessions,  he  might  render  much  gi'oater  services  to  the  church 
l)y  remaining  in  the  world  than  by  quitting  it,  and  on  that  ground 
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he  advised  Ucondono  not  to   withdraw   from  tliat  station  in  life  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  him. 

At  last  the  emperor  consented  to  admit  Valignani  to  an 
aodiencc,  but  only  on  condition  tliat  he  should  say  nothing  about 
religion  or  the  revocation  of  the  edict  against  the  Jesuits.  Through 
tho  care  of  CSondera  [/h^#iS!]»  ^^  whom  that  business  had  been 
entrcstedy  the  embassy  was  received  at  Miako  with  all  honor,  and 
was  able  to  make  a  display  which  strongly  impressed  the  inhabitants* 
and  oven  the  emperor  in  its  favor.  On  the  day  of  audience, 
Dainangandono  [Gbndainagon  Bidetsugu,  l^izfffiM^^]*  ^^^  ^^' 
peror's  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
lords,  met  the  ambassador,  and  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of 
audienco.  This  hall,  Iwhich  opened  upon  a  magnificent  balcony, 
befoio  which  spread  a  parterre  of  great  beauty,  consisted  of  five 
several  divisions,  rising,  like  steps,  one  above  the  other.  The  fii-st 
served  as  an  ante-chamber,  or  hall  of  waiting,  for  tlie  gentlemen  in 
attendance.  In  the  two  next  were  assembled  the  lords  of  the  court 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  arranged  in  order,  according  to 
their  rank.  In  the  fourth,  there  were  only  two  persons,  a  priest  wlio 
held  the  first  dignity  in  the  household  of  the  Dairi,  and  the  chief 
coonsellor  of  that  same  dignitary  ;  by  the  side  of  whom  Daiuangan- 
done  also  took  his  place,  after  introducing  the  ambassador  to  the  fifth 
and  highest  apartment,  in  which  the  emperor  was  seated  alone, 
on  his  heels,  in  the  Japanese  fashion  upon  an  elevated  throne, 
approached  by  steps  on  all  sides.  Father  Valignani  was  pi-eceded 
by  one  of  the  Portuguese  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  bearing  the  letter  of 
the  Indies,  written  in  gilded  letters  upon  fine  vellum,  with  a  golden 
seal  attached  to  it,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  little  box  beautifully 
wrought.     That  letter  was  as  follows; 

LETTER  OP  THE  VICEROY  OP  GOA  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN. 

**  II06T  SsBsmB  Empebob  :  ThoDgh  the  great  space  that  separates  ns  has  not 
hitherto  allowed  me  much  communication  with  your  majesty,  yet  fame  and  the 
religioTiB  men  who  labor  in  your  empire  to  make  known  tLe  kiw  of  the  true  Oodtoyour 
subjects,  haTC  informed  me  of  the  great  deeds  done  by  you,  and  of  the  victories  which 
haye  mado  yoti  the  greatest  monarch  who  has  reigned  in  Japan  for  nges ;  and  I  have 
thereforo  thought  it  my  duty  to  congratulate  your  majesty  on  the  happy  successes  with 
which  tlie  God  of  heaTen  has  favored  you.  The  same  religious  men,  who  are,  for  the 
mostx>art,  xuktnral*born  subjects  of  the  great  prince  whom  the  ludics  obey,  and  who  go 
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through  the  earth  with  a  truly  heroical  courage  to  teach  men  to  know  and  to  ackiFe  the 
Aathor  of  nature,  have  also  informed  me  of  the  distingaished  favors  with  which  joar 
majesty  has  uniformly  honored  them,  and  have  begged  me  to  convey  to  yon  their 
thanks,  which  I  willingly  do,  conjointly  with  my  own ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  the 
particular  object  of  this  embassy,  with  which  I  have  charged  the  Father  Alexander 
Yalignoni,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  already  known  to  you.  After  rendering  to  your 
maji::>ty  his  humblest  thanks  for  your  past  favors,  he  will  supplicate  yon,  in  my  name, 
to  Vouchsafe  to  continue  them' ;  and  I  dare  to  assure  your  majesty  that  subjects  for 
yonr  favors  caonot  be  found  who  will  merit  them  better.  Favors  to  them  I  shall 
esteem  as  favors  to  me,  and  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  acknowledge  them  as  such. 
I  have  charged  my  ambassador  to  present  you  with  two  Arabian  genets,  with  their 
housings  and  harness,  two  swords,  and  two  guns  of  a  new  fashion,  two  webs  of 
tapestry  embroidered  with  gold,  and  two  complete  suits  of  wrought  steel  armor,  a 
dogger,  which  serves  also  as  a  pistol,  and  a  tent  for  country  czcursions. 
"At  Goa,  this  year  of  Redemption,  1587. 

"DoM  Edwabd  db  Menbsxz.'** 

The  presents  seemed  greatiy  to  please  the  emperor,  by  whom 
they  were  carefully  examined.  A  signal  being  given,  Yalignani  was 
led  up  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  the  emperor's  feet,  whom,  on  bended 
knee,  he  saluted,  after  the  European  fashion,  by  kissing  his  hand,— a 
privilege  to  which  all  the  members  of  his  suite  were  admitted  in 
succession,  the  ambassador  being  meanwhile  seated  in  the  third 
conipaiiment  among  the  grandees  of  the  court.  Tea  was  then  served 
to  the  empemr  in  a  gilded  cup,  which,  after  sipping  from  it  a  little, 
he  sent  to  the  ambassador,  who,  at  the  same  time,  received,  by  way 
of  present,  a  hundred  silver  platters  and  four  silk  dresses.  Presents 
were  also  distributed  among  the  members  of  his  suite.  The  emperor 
then  i-etired,  first  directing  his  nephew  to  entertain  the  ambassador 
at  dinner,  which  he  did,  but  with  more  of  ceremony  than  good  cheer. 
The  guests  consisted  of  three  members  of  the  imperial  family  and 
eight  other  great  lords,  all  eating,  e.ach  from  his  own  little  table  or 
s})lver,  in  profound  silence,  man}^  ]3ei*sons  of  inferior  rank  standing 
about  them.  The  ambassador's  suite  were  entertained  at  the  same 
time  in  a  separate  apartment. 

After  dinner  the  emperor  again  made  his  appearance  in  undress, 
and,  seating  himself  beside  Father  Valignani,  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time.  He  also  convei'sed  freely  with  the  four  returned  Japan- 
ese, and  seemed  much  pleased  at  hearing  them  sing  and  play  in  the 

*  This  letter,  with  the  reply  in  the  next  chapter,  is  given  by  Froez,  from  whom 
Gu«<n)an  has  copied  them. 
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European  fashion.  He  made  great  offers  to  one  of  them ;  but  they 
had  all  made  np  their  minds  to  enter  the  company  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  they  presently  did.*  Passing  into  the  hall 
where  the  ambassador's  suite  had  dined,  the  emperor  addressed  them 
with  great  familiarity,  and  they  improved  the  opportunity  to 
complain  of  some  oppressions,  on  the  part  of  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  Nafi»saki,  which  he  promised  should  be  redressed.f  In  the 
eToning,  Bodriguez,  a  young  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who  acted  as  one  of 
Yalignani's  interpreters,  was  sent  for  to  show  the  emperor  how  to 
wind  up  a  dock  which  the  ambassador  had  presented  to  him.  The 
emperor  seemed  much  pleased  with  Bodriguez's  conversation 
detaining  him  till  late  at  night.  On  dismissing  him,  he  bade  him 
say  to  Father  Valignani  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  remain  at  Miako  or 
wherever  he  pleased,  till  an  answer  to  the  viceroy's  letter  was 
prepared,  but  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  ecclesiastics  who 
accompanied  him  comported  tliemsevles  with  discretion,  so  as  not  to 
drive  him  into  striking  disagreeable  blows.  Not  long  after 
Bodriguez  was  selected  as  the  emperor's  interpreter,  in  which 
capacity  he  became  attached  to  the  coiu*t,  and,  by  his  access  to  the 
emperor  and  influence  with  him,  had  opportunities  of  rendering 
essential  service  to  his  order}^ 


*  Ijetters  from  the  ambassadors  to  Sixtus  V.,  written  at  Nagasaki  after  their 
aniyal  there,  and  giving  an  aooonnt  of  their  voyage  home,  may  be  found  in  Hay's 
ooUeotion. 

t  Valignani  waa  not  tbe  first  European  to  obtain  an  imperial  audience.  The  same 
fsTor  had  been  granted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Josi  Tir  [Yoshiteni,  W9]  to  Father 
Vilela,  in  1559.  Louis  Froez  had  also  been  admitted,  in  15G5,  to  an  audience  of  the 
same  emperor,  of  which  he  has  given  a  short  bat  interestiDg  account. 

X  This  18  the  same  Bodriguez  whose  Japanese  grammaro  are  mentioned  in  note  A, 
Appendix,  and  who  subsequently  was  the  writer  of  many  annual  letters  from  Japan. 
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NEW  TROUBLES  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES  FROM  THEIR  OWN  COUNTBYMEN.— 
THE  EMPEROR  CLAIMS  HOMAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  THE  PHILIPPINBi 
— MUTUAL  JEALOUSIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  AND  SPANIARDS. — SPANISH 
ADVENTURERS  IN  JAPAN. — THE  EMPEROR'S  SUSPICIONS  EXOTTED.^EIS 
REPLY  TO  THE  VISEROY   OF  GOA,  A.— D.   1591-1592. 

Yalignani's  graci()us  reception  greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Japanese  converts.  But  much  annoyance  was  soon  experienced  from 
two  pagan  lords,  who  liad  been  appointed  joint  govemars  ol 
Nagasaki.  Nor  w^as  it  pagan  hostility  alone  which  the  Jesuits  had 
to  dread.  Enemies  even  more  dangerous  were  found  among  their 
own  countrymen  in  Japan,  many  of  whom  had  ceased  to  exhibit  that 
zeal  for  the  faith,  at  first  so  universal.  Tlie  irregular  conduct  of 
ceiiain  Poiiuguese  merchants,  in  frequenting  ports  where  there  were 
no  missionaries,  and  where  they  could  freely  follow  their  own  devices, 
had  greatly  troubled  the  Jesuit  fathers.  A  Japanese  adventurer,  by 
name  Firanda  [Harada  Kiyemon,  JI5ffllf-^fl5P^]»  having  gone  to  the 
Philippines  to  trade,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  surest  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan  to  require  the  Spanish  governor  of  those  islands  to 
acknowledge  him  as  sovereign.  This  idea,  conveyed  to  the  emperor 
through  a  Japanese  courtier  with  whom  Firanda  was  intimate,  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  a  prince  rendered  vain  by  the  elevation  to  which 
he  had  attained,  and  whose  head  was  filled  with  schemes  for  still 
fui-ther  extending  his  empire.  He  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines\  demanding  liis  homage,  and  despatched 
it  by  the  liand  of  Firanda,  who  applied  to  Father  Valignani,  to  write 
to  the  Jesuits  at  Manilla,  and  to  the  Spanish  governor,  in  furtherance 
of  tiiis  project.  Valignani  refused  to  write  any  such  letters, 
alleging  as  an  ostensible  reason,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance 
with    the    governor   of    the    Pliilippines,    nor    authority    over    the 
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Jesuits  of  Manilla;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  Firanda 
[Harada,  ]iKBH],  did  not  venture  to  carry  the  letter  himself,  but  sent  it 
by  another  hand.  Valignani  wrote,  however,  by  a  simultaneous 
opportunity,  to  the  Jesuits  of  Manilla,  informing  them  of  this  affair, 
suggesting  its  delicate  cliarf^cter,  and  the  expediency,  while  due  care 
was  had  of  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  crown,  of  not  giving  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan  any  pretence  for  renewing  his  persecution  of  the 
missionaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
upon  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  a  very  fierce  jealousy  and  liatred 
continued  to  exist  between  the  two  nations ;  and  this  feeling  was 
particularly  violent  at  Manilla,  which  city,  founded  in  1572,  was 
almost  contemporaneous  in  its  origin  with  Nagasaki  [^K}],  and 
whose  merchants  looked  very  enviously  at  the  monopoly  of  the  ti-ade 
to  Japan  secured  to  the  Portuguese,  and  to  tho  city  of  Macao,  by  the 
terms  of  the  union  between  the  two  crowns.  This  express  exclusion 
of  all  Spanish  merchants  from  Japan  had  been  indeed  already  broken 
through,  in  at  least  two  instances,  by  the  arrival  of  one  Jean  de  Solis 
from  Peru,  by  way  of  Macao,  and  of  another  Spanish  merchant  from 
the  Philippines,  both  of  whom,  after  various  adventures,  and  receiving 
aid  and  services  from  the  Jasuit  missionaries,  had  reached  Nagas^iki. 
Solis  soon  after  proceeded  to  Satsuma  [^)$]  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Ximo,  where  he  commenced  building  a  vessel  in  which  to  trade  to 
China  and  thence  to  Peru, — a  project  in  which  he  was  presently 
joined  by  the  other  Spaniard.  But  to  carry  out  tliis  scheme  it 
became  necessary  for  Solis  to  get  back  a  sum  of  money  wliich  he  had 
been  compelled  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  at 
Nagasaki,  as  security  for  certain  debts  whicli  he  had  contracted  at 
Macao ;  and  because  Father  Valignani  would  not  help  them  in  this 
matter,  the  two  Spaniards  threatened  to  give  information  to  the 
emperor  of  the  large  number  of  Jesuits  still  in  Japan,  in  violation  of 
his  edict,  and  to  denounce  the  princes  who  gave  them  shelter. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  had  been  a  gocxl  deal  soured  and  his 
suspicions  excited  by  some  suggestions,  thrown  out  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  Valignani  was  no  real  ambassador,  that  being  a 
mere  pretence  to  secure  his  entry  into  Japan.  Means,  indeed,  liad 
been  found  to  quiet  him  upon  this  head,  to  which  the  representations 
of  Rodriguez  greatly  contributed ;  but  the  answer  which  he  caused  to 
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be  prepared  to  the  viceroy's  letter,  took  so  high  a  tone,  and  was  so 
filled  with  invectives  against  the  missionaries,  that  Yalignani  was 
unwilling  to  be  the  beai-er  of  it. 

Finally,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  governor  of  Miako,  an  idolater, 
but  favorable  to  the  new  i-eligion,  the  emperor  was  induced  to  modify 
his  letter ;  and  he  even  adopted  a  crafty  suggestion  of  Bodriguez  that 
the  Jesuits  whom  Yalignani  had  brought  with  him  should  remain  at 
Nagasaki  as  hostages,  till  the  authenticity  of  his  mission  was  placed 
beyond  question.  The  letter,  as  finally  modified,  a  frank  exposition 
of  Taiko's  policy,  was  in  the  following  terms : 

TAIKO^AMA  TO  THE  VICEROY  OF  GOA. 

**  Most  Illustbious  Lord  ;  I  receiyed  with  pleasure  the  letter  whioh  you  wrote  me, 
and  in  reading  it  seemed  to  realize  that  great  distance  between  us  of  which  you  speak. 
Japan  contains  more  than  sixty  realms  or  principalities,  whioh  have  been  for  a  lorg 
time  agitated  by  troubles  and  civil  wars,  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  princes  to 
render  to  their  sovereign  lord  the  obedience  which  they  owe  him.  The  sight  of  so 
many  evils  sensibly  afflicted  me  from  my  earliest  age,  and  I  resolved  in  my  mind  a 
remedy  for  them ;  and  with  that  view  I  laboriously  applied  myself  to  the  acquisition  <  f 
three  virtues  the  most  necessary  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  In  the  first  place,  I 
studied  affability,  so  as  to  gain  all  hearts.  Next  I  strove  to  accustom  myself  to  judgo 
soundly  of  all  thingn,  and  to  comport  myself  at  nil  times  with  prudence  and  discretion. 
In  the  third  place,  I  have  omitted  no  occasion  of  inspiring  a  high  idea  of  my  valor. 
Thu«i  have  I  succeeded  in  subjecting  all  Japan  to  my  authority,  which  I  govern  with  a 
mildness  equal  to  the  couragd  displayed  in  subduing  it.  I  have  esx>ecially  caused  the 
effects  of  my  tenderness  to  be  felt  by  the  laborers  who  cultivate  the  earth.  All  my 
severity  is  reserved  for  those  who  devi  ite  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Nothing  is  more 
tranquil  than  Japan  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  this  tranquillity  which  makes  it  strong. 
Thia  vast  monarchy  is  like  a  firmly-fixid  rock ;  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies  cannot 
shake  it.  So,  not  only  am  I  at  peace  at  home,  hut  even  very  distant  countries  send  to 
render  me  the  obedience  which  is  my  due.  I  expect  soon  to  conquer  China,  and  as  I 
have  no  doubt  of  succeeding  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  much  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  communication  between  us  will  not  be  so  difficult. 

'*  As  to  what  regards  religion,  Japan  is  the  realm  of  the  Kami  [|fi],  that  is,  of  Sin, 
the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  and  the  good  order  of  the  government  depends  upon  the 
exact  observance  of  the  anci'>nt  laws  of  which  the  Kami  ore  the  authors.  They  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  oviTturning  the  subordination  which  ought  to  exist,  of 
subjects  to  their  sovereign,  wives  to  their  husbands,  children  to  their  parents,  vassals 
to  their  lords,  and  servants  to  their  masters.  These  laws  are  necessary  to  maintain 
go^d  order  within  and  tranquillity  without.  The  fathers,  called  the  Company,  have 
come  to  these  islands  to  teach  another  religion  ;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  eradicated,  this  new  low  can  only  serve  to  intrwluce  into  Japan  a  diversity 
of  worship  very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  It  is  on  that  account  that,  by  an  imperia 
e^Uct,  I  Lave  forbidden  these  strange  doctors  to  continue  to  preach  their  doctrine.    I 
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have  even  ordered  them  to  leave  Japan,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  allow  anybody  to 
come  thither  to  retail  new  opinions.  But  I  still  desire  that  commerce,  as  between  you 
and  me,  may  continue  on  its  old  footing.  I  shall  keep  the  way  open  to  you  both  by 
sea  and  land,  by  freeing  the  one  from  pirates  and  the  other  from  robbers.  The 
Fortngnese  may  trade  with  my  subjects  in  all  security,  and  I  shall  take  care  that 
nobody  harms  them.  All  the  presents  mentioned  in  your  letter  hare  been  faithfully 
delivered ;  and  I  send  you  in  return  some  rarities  of  this  country,  of  which  a  list  is 
annexed.  For  other  matters  I  refer  you  to  your  ambassador,  and  will  therefore  say  no 
more.  Dated  the  25th  year  of  the  era  Tengo  LTensho,  ^iE],  and  the  25th  of  the  7th 
month."^ 

It  would  seem  from  this  letter  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
actual  policy  adopted  by  Taiko-Sama  [:iEcMlX]»  ^i^^  ^^  predecessor 
Nobunanga  [JS^],  that,  in  seeking  to  reestablish  the  imperial 
authority  on  its  old  traditional  basis,  they  had  aimed,  also,  at 
reedifying  the  old  national  religion.  Nobunanga  had  treated  the 
Buddhist  bonzes  with  very  great  severity ;  and,  though  the  policy  of 
Taiko  was  less  bloody,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  share 
of  his  favor;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  in  his  letter  he  speaks 
exclusively  of  the  religion  of  the  ELami  [jpf  ]  as  the  creed  proper  to 
Japan.  The  assurances  on  the  subject  of  commerce  seemed  the  more 
necessary  on  account  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
governors  of  Nagasaki  and  the  commander  of  the  annual  Portuguese 
ship,  which,  however,  on  appeal  to  tlie  emperor,  had  been  settled 
against  the  governors.  The  presents  that  accompanied  this  letter 
were  two  suits  of  Japanese  armor,  not  so  strong  as  the  armor  of 
Europe,  but  very  handsome,  a  kind  of  espontoon  or  lialbert,  enclosed 
in  a  scabbard  of  gold,  and  a  sabre  and  poniard  of  the  highest 
temper,  and  richly  ornamented. 
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Meanwhile,  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men^,  divided  into  fonr 
corps,  had  been  raised  for  the  war  against  Gorea ;  and  not  to  leave 
the  country  without  a  head,  should  the  emperor  choose  himself  to 
lead  tlie  invading  forces,  he  took  his  nephew  [Hidetsugu,  ^^,  by 
luiiue]  as  an  associate  in  the  empire,  resigning  to  him  the  title  of 
Kambacundono  [Quambakudono,  BBfiK]»  while  he  assumed  for 
himself  that  of  Taiko-Sama  [>fc^^],  the  title  by  which  this  most 
illustrious  of  the  Japanese  emperors  is  commonly  known. 

Though  much  engaged  in  this  foreign  enterprise,  he  still  found 
time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  of  Fusimi  [{^^],  which 
he  designad  to  make  his  capital,  but  the  nearness  of  which  to  Miako 
ultimately  placed  it  in  the  position  of  a  sort  of  suburb  to  that  ancient 
city. 

The  first  division  of  the  invading  army,  which  at  length  set 
sail,  was  led  by  the  grand  admiral,  king  of  Fingo  [Konishi  Yukinaga, 
^hffiifS]'  whose  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  second  division,  led 
by  the  son  of  Condera  [/h^#i^],  the  king  of  Buygen  [Buzen,  fifj] 
[Kmoda  Nagamasa,  |P,in^i0(],  were  drawn  from  the  island  of  Ximo, 
and  were  composed  almost  entirely,  officers  as  well  as  men,  of 
Catholic  converts.  Andy  indeed,  the  suspicion  soon  began  to  be 
enteiiained  that  Corea  liad  been  invaded,  not  so  much  to  add  new 
provinces  to  the  Taiko-Saraa's  empire,  as  to  keep  the  converted 
princes  employed  away  from  home. 
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While  the  emperor,  to  look  after  and  to  second  the  invasions, 
hastened  to  Ximo,  whei-e  his  presence  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the 
missionaries,  the  grand  admiral  was  already  making  rapid  progress. 
Having  taken  two  places  by  assault,  all  the  others,  as  far  as  tlie 
capital,  opened  their  gates.  To  save  their  capital,  the  Coreans 
fought  and  lost  a  pitched  battle.  A  second  victory,  on  the  part  of 
the  grand  admiral,  drove  the  Corean  king  to  seek  refuge  in  China, 
while  the  capital  opened  its  gates  to  the  triumphant  Japanese.* 

But  the  joy  of  the  missionaries  at  the  success  of  an  army  led  by 
one  of  their  adherents,  and  so  largely  composed  of  converts,  was  not 
a  little  damped  by  a  side  blow  from  another  and  an  unexpected 
quarter.  So  anxious  was  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla  t*)  impiwe 
every  cliance  for  opening  a  trade  with  Japan,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
imperious  cliaracter  of  the  emperor's  letter,  he  sent  an  answer  to  it 
by  a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Liano,  in  which,  indeed,  he  evaded  its 
demands  by  suggesting  that  the  mean  quality  of  the  person  who  had 
brought  it,  and  liis  not  having  heard  anything  on  the  subject  from 
the  JesJiits  at  Nagasaki,  had  led  him  to  suspect  its  authenticit}'. 
Liano,  accompanied  by  a  Dominican  friar,  landed  in  Satsuma,  where 
he  met  with  Solis,  the  Spaniard  from  Peru,  still  busy  with  his  ship- 
building enterprise,  and  in  no  very  good  humor  with  tlie  Poi-tuguese 
and  the  Jesuits.  To  confer  with  Firanda  [Harada,  j[5H]>  the  envoys 
proceeded  to  Nagasaki,    which   city   they   left   again    without    any 


*  According  to  the  letters  of  Loais  Froez,  the  i)rincc  of  Omxira  joined  the  army 
against  Gorea  with  one  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Arima  with  two  thousand,  and  the 
king  of  Bungo  with  ten  thousand,  besides  mariners  and  mean  x>eople  to  carry  tlic 
baggage.  The  entire  number  of  men-at-arm  in  tho  empire,  at  this  time,  is  stated  to 
have  been,  by  a  written  catalogue,  three  huudred  tliousand.  The  victories  mentioned 
in  the  text  were  gained  by  an  advanced  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  CWeans 
(of  whom  to  this  day  wa  knew  little  or  notliing)  are  described  by  Froez  as  different 
from  the  Chinese  in  race  and  language,  and  superior  to  them  in  personal  prowess,  yet 
agin  a  manner  tributary  to  China,  whose ^la^-s,  customs  and  arts,  they  had  borrowed. 
They  are  represented  as  good  bowmen,  but  scantily  provided  with  otiier  weapons,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  encounter  the  cannon,  lances  and  swords,  of  the  Japanase,  who 
had  been,  beside,  practised  by  continual  wars  among  themselves.  But  in  nautical 
affairs  Froez  reckons  the  Chinese  and  Coretins  as  decidedly  sux)erior  to  the  Japanese. 
Translations  from  sevcml  Jesuit  letters  relating  to  the  Corean  war,  will  be  found  in 
Hackiuyt.  vd.  iv.,  near  the  end.  Siebohl,  relying  upon  Japanese  authorities,  insists 
that  it  was  through  Corea  that  the  arts,  knowletlge,  language  and  written  characters,  ut 
China  were  iniroduced  into  Japan. 
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commonication  with  the  Portuguese  merchantB,  or  the  missiouAriee ; 
and,  aooompanied  by  Firanda  [Harada,  JE^Q],  and  his  Japanese 
friend,  Faxagaya  [Hasegawa,  ^$/l|],  they  hastened  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Ximo,  where  the  emperor  then  was.  Faxagava  and  Firanda 
translated  so  ill  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Manilla,  as  to  make  it 
express  something  of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  emperor's 
pretensions,  who,  thereupon,  wrote  a  second  letter,  declaring  the 
other  to  be  genuine,  and  renewing  the  demand  which  it  had  contained 
of  submission  and  homage.  The  envoys,  without  fully  understandiog 
its  contents,  consented  to  receive  this  letter ;  and  in  the  hope  that,  if 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  away,  the  commerce  of  Japan  might  &Q 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla,  they  proceeded  to 
suggest  heavy  complaints  against  the  Portuguese  at  Nagasaki,  whom 
they  not  only  charged  as  guilty  of  great  harshness  in  support  of  their 
commercial  monopoly,  but  also  with  protecting  the  Jesuits,  great 
numbers  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  edicis,  still  continued  to 
be  sheltered  in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood.  The  emperor  either 
was,  or  had  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  his  edicts 
had  been  disregarded.  This  information  put  him  into  a  great  rage ; 
and  he  issued  instant  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  splendid 
church  at  Nagasaki,  hitherto  untouched,  and  also  of  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  now  no  place  of  residence  left  there  except  the 
hospital  of  Misercordia.  But  these  wicked  Spaniards  did  not  long 
go  unpimished.  Solis,  on  his  way  back  to  Satsuma,  perished  by 
shipwreck,  as  did  the  Spanish  envoys  on  their  return  voyage  to 
Manilla.  It  was  stated,  too,  that  the  emperor's  mother  died  at 
Miako\  at  the  very  moment  of  his  signing  the  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church, — judgments  so  striking  as  to  become,  so 
wo  are  told  by  the  missionaries,  the  occasion  of  many  converions. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afiaii-s  when  Father  Yalignani,  leaving 
Japan  for  the  second  time,  sailed  for  Macao  in  Octoberi  1592. 
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Though  the  emperor  did  not  himself  pass  into  Gorea,  he  sent 
thither  such  reinforcements  as  to  raise  his  army  there  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  But  the  Coreans  having  abandoned 
their  cities  and  fled  to  inaccessible  places,  burning  everything,  even 
to  provisions,  which  they  could  not  carry  away  (thus  setting  an 
example  long  afterwards  followed  by  the  Bussians  on  a  similar 
occasion),  this  great  force  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  by  wliich 
its  numbers  were  rapidly  diminished.  The  Chinese  also  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Coreans ;  and  the  grand  admiral,  with  forces  so 
reduced  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  was  obliged  t(^  encounter 
these  new  enemies  in  several  desperate  eugagements.  Compelled  at 
last  to  retreat,  he  fell  back  upon  a  ganison  which  he  had  left  to  keep 
up  his  communications  with  the  coast,  the  command  of  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  Joscimon  [Yoshimune,  ^^],  king  of  Buugo.  But  that 
feeble  prince,  in  a  moment  of  terror,  had  abandoned  his  jiost ;  and, 
the  grand  admirars  communications  thus  cut  off,  notliing  but  his 
distinguished  firmness  and  coui-age  saved  his  army  from  total 
destruction.  After  a  drawn  battle  imder  the  walls  of  the  Corean 
capital,  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  according  to  which  five  of 
the  eight  provinces  of  Corea  were  assigned  to  the  Japanese  ;  and  the 
commerce  between  China  and  Japan,  which  by  the  act  of  tlie  former 
had  for  some  time  been  bn)keii  off,  was  again  renewed.^ 
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The  admiral  was  named  viceroy  of  Corea,  and  the  converted 
princes  wei-e  still  detained  there  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  The 
missionaries,  thus  separated  from  their  protectors,  were  filled  with 
new  alarms  by  an  order  of  the  emperor  for  disarming  all  their 
converts  in  Ximo.  The  king  of  Bongo,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
cowardice,  was  stripped  of  his  estates;  and  in  the  end  he  and  his 
family,  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
Nagasaki,  and  to  live  there  on  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits.^  His 
territories  were  assigned  to  pagan  lords,  and  the  converted  inhabitants 
soon  felt  the  consequences  of  the  change.  Indeed,  throughout  Ximo 
the  converts  suflFerred  greatly  by  the  absence  of  their  princes,  of  whom 
several  died  about  this  time.  But,  in  general,  the  Catholics  stood 
firm ;  and  several  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  having  made  their  way  to 
Corea,  new  converts  were  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

Tlie  missionaries  also  foimd  a  new  friend  in  Terazaba  [Terazawa 
Hii-ot^ika,  ^^S^iit],  a  yoimg  man  appointed  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
and  who,  not  long  after,  was  secretly  baptized.  He  represented  to 
the  empei'or  tliat,  if  the  Portuguese  merchants  were  still  to  be 
admitted  to  ti*ade  at  Nagasaki,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  some  priests, 
since  it  was  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  priests  that  kept  the 
inercliants  in  oixler,  settled  their  quarrels,  and  obliged  them  to  strict 
justice  in  their  commercial  transactions;  and,  upon  the  strengtli  of 
these  plausible  representations,  Terazaba  [Terazawa,  ^^]  obtained 
leave  for  the  Jesuits  to  rebuild  their  house  and  chiuch  at  Nagasaki. 
Father  Gnecchi,  also,  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  infiirmities,  was 
allowed  to  leimiiu  at  Miako,  though  without  any  church,  or 
permission  to  celebrate  divine  service  oj^enly. 
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It  was  not  alone  against  the  emperor's  hostility  and  the 
mercantile  envy  of  the  Spanish  that  the  Jesuits  had  to  contend. 
The  rapid  rise  and  great  successes  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  liad 
excited  against  them  not  only  the  di*ead  and  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Protestants  (which  might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected),  but 
feelings  also  of  envy  and  jealousy,  scarcely  less  hostile,  and  by  no 
means  very  scrupulous,  on  the  part  of  their  monastic  bretliren  of  tlio 
Catholic  church — the  Dominicans,  and  especially  the  iiuniei*()us 
bodies  of  Franciscans,  who  had  attempted,  by  various  reforms  and 
modifications,  to  revive  and  purify  that  ancient  oixler,  so  as  to  make 
it  equal  to  compete  with  the  Jesuits. 

A  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XTTT.,  dated  in  1585,  had  forbidden, 
mider  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  any  but  Jesuits  to 
proceed  to  Japan  with  the  view  of  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
fanction  there;  and  this  bull  ^was  not  less  disagreeable  to  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  tlian  the  Portuguese  mouoix)ly  of  the 
Japanese  trade  was  to  the  Spanish  merchants.  At  Manilla  these 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  both  mercantile  and  ecclesiiisticAl,  com- 
bined in  a  common  focus,  giving  rise  to  the  most  injurious  and 
unfounded  reports,  which  were  even  embodied  in  print,  of  exteusive 
apo6ta.sie8  among  the  Japanese  converts,  and  of  the  giejit  jeopardy 
into  which  Catholicism  had  been  brought  by  the  miscouduct  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  at  this  moment,  were  out  of  favor  in  Spain. 
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The  same  Faranda  [Harada,  IRQ],  already  mentioned,  haring 
gone  in  person  to  Manilla,  inflamed  the  zeal  of  some  Franciscans 
whom  he  foimd  there,  by  representing  that  it  was  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  personally,  and  not  to  their  religion,  that  the  emperor 
was  opposed.  The  Spanish  governor,  not  having  received  the 
emperor's  answer  to  his  former  letter,  was  induced,  in  the  hope  of 
opening  the  door  to  commercial  intercourse,  to  write  a  new  one ;  and 
four  Franciscans  attached  themselves  to  the  bearer  of  it,  eagerly 
seizing  upon  this  opportunity  to  gain  admission  into  Japan. 

When  the  emperor  found  that  these  new  deputies  had  not 
brought  the  submission  which  he  had  demanded,  at  first  he  was  very 
angry,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  allow  them  to  travel  through  the 
empire,  in  order  to  see  and  to  report  its  greatness.  The  Franciscans 
were  even  suffered  to  build  or  buy  a  house  at  Miako,  to  which  they 
presently  added  a  church ;  and,  being  joined  by  others  of  their  order, 
a  convent  was  established  at  Osaka  [:fcK]«  '^^  ^^  them  having 
gone  to  Nagasaki  [3f$],  took  x)ossession  of  a  church  in  the  environs 
of  that  city,  which  had  remained  closed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  persecution ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  cities,  they 
performed  their  religious  fuuctions  with  an  ostentation  and  publicity 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  whom  the  Franciscans  accused  of 
an  imworthy  timidity. 

The  Jesuits,  under  tliese  circumstances,  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  these  new  comers  to  the  bull  of  Gregory  XTII., 
above  referred  to,  prohibiting  the  entiy  into  Japan  of  any  ecclesias- 
tics except  those  of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  to  wliich  the  Franciscans 
replied,  that  they  liad  entered  Japan  not  as  ecclesiastics,  but  as 
envoys  from  the  governor  of  Manilla ;  and  that  being  there  without 
any  violation  of  the  bull,  nobody  had  any  right  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  ecclesiastical  functions — a  piece  of  casuistry  wliich 
not  even  a  Jesuit  could  have  outdone.  Veiy  soon,  however,  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki  closed  the  church  of  the  Francisci-tns,  and, 
before  long,  an  edict  appeared  thi-eateniug  the  punishment  of  death 
to  all  who  frequented  their  convent  and  church  at  Miako, — 
procedures  which  the  Franciscans  wore  uncharitable  enough  to 
ascribe  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  decisive  stops  would  still  earlier  liave  l)een  taken  against  these 
over-zealous    Franciscans,    liad    not    the   eni\ieix>r'b    attention    been 
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engrossed  by  otlier  more  pressing  matters.  He  had  conceived  a 
jealousy  against  his  nephew  and  colleague,  [Quambaku  Hidetsugu, 
Bli^f^^]  ^Iiom,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  he  stripped  of  all  his 
aathority,  sending  him  at  length  to  a  monastery  of  bonze,  where  he 
soon  received  an  order  to  cut  himself  open.  The  thiiiy-one  wives  of 
the  deposed  prince,  with  all  their  children,  were  publicly  beheaded, 
and  all  his  closest  adherents  sliared  his  disgrace,  and  many  af  them 
liis  tragical  fate.*  An  infant  son,  by  name  Fido  Jori  [Hideyori, 
^jg[],  bom  to  the  emperor  from  his  new  wife  [Yodo-gimi,  ;jgg 
by  name],  the  daughter  of  the  Dairi,*  and  to  whom  he  desired  to 
secure  the  succession,  was  the  innocent  cause  of  these  cruelties.  No 
sooner  was  the  nephew  out  of  the  way  than  that  infant  received  from 
the  Dairi  the  title  of  ELambucundono. 


*  Tet  Taiko-Sama  was  not  in  general  crael.  A  cnrioos  letter  of  Father  Organtino 
Brixiano,  written  in  1594,  enUDerates,  among  the  reasons  of  Taiko's  great  succef^R, 
his  clemency  to  the  conquered  princes  whom  he  never  pnt  to  death  after  haTing 
once  promifled  them  their  lives,  and  to  whom  he  granted  a  revenue,  Rmall,  but 
snfficient  to  maintain* them,  and  which  served  to  keep  them  quiet.  Another  reason 
was  his  having  established  for  his  soidiers  during  war  a  commissariat,  of  >vhich  he 
paid  the  expence,  by  which  they  were  rendered  much  more  efficient.  He  also  kept 
them  employed,  for,  besides  the  army  maintiiined  in  Corea,  he  set  them  to  work  ia 
bnilding  or  repairing  palaces  and  fortresses,  or  in  other  public  works.  At  this  lime 
he  had  thirty  thousand  men  at  work  upon  one  castle  near  Mioko,  oue  hundred  thou- 
sand at  Fusimi  [tl(A.]*  ll^e  also  broke  the  power  of  the  princes  by  transferring  them 
to  distant  parts,  while  he  inspired  general  respect  by  his  strict  justice,  from  which 
he  was  swerved  by  no  considerations  of  rolationsliip,  family  or  influence,  secular  or 
religions.  Another  reason  mentioned  by  the  the  misnionary  does  not  correspood  so 
well  with  Taiko's  kttar  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  disarmed 
the  conntry  people,  by  whose  strength  and  wealth  the  petty  kiDgdoms  had  been 
sustained,  but  also  to  have  reduced  them  to  extreme  poverty  ;  but  this,  perhajM 
applies  rather  to  the  petty  lords  than  to  the  actual  cultivatorK.  Th  b  letter  is  in 
Hay's  eoHeotion,  and  a  part  of  it,  in  English,  may  bo  found  in  Hackluyt's  4th  volume. 
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The  emperor,  now  at  tlie  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  was 
making  great  preparations  to  receive  an  embassy  from  China,  when 
Japan  was  visited  by  a  frightful  earthquake,  which  almost  rained 
his  new  city  of  Fusimi  [ffe^].  The  sea  rose  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  especially  in  the  strait  between  Nipon  and  Sikokf  [Shikoku  Q 
S],  attended  with  a  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Nor  did 
the  mission  from  China  at  all  answer  the  expectation  of  the  emperor, 
since  tlie  ambassadors  demanded  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
evacuation  of  Corea, — a  demand  which  speedily  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war. 

In  1596,  a  richly-laden  Spanish  galleon,  from  the  Philippines, 
disabled  and  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  was 
induced,  partly  by  persuasions,  and  partly  by  a  show  of  force,  to 
enter  a  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Sikokf  [Shikoku  |Z9B3]»  whore 
she  was  immediately  seized  by  the  local  authorities  as  forfeited. 
The  commr.nder  of  the  vessel  sent  two  of  his  oflScers  to  Miako  to 
solicit  a  remission  of  this  forfeiture,  which  mission  was  charged  to 
lm\e  noting  to  do  with  the  Jesuits,  but  to  consult  only  with  the 
Franciscans  established  in  that  city.  It  had,  however,  no  success. 
The  prize  seemed  to  the  emperor  too  valuable  to  be  given  up. 
Driven  at  length  by  extremity  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
ship's  company,  after  being  for  some  time  suppoi-ted  by  their 
charily,  were  shipped  off  by  their  assistance  to  Manilla,  all  except 
four  Augustine  friars,  a  Dominican  and  two  Franciscans,  who 
reinr.ined  i:i    Japan  as  missionaries.      But,  instead    of    getting  rny 
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thanks  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manilla,  the  Jesuits  wei-e  accused  of 
having  by  their  intrigues  caused  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  her 
cargo.* 

A  narrative  of  the  afEair,  written  by  a  monk,  and  full  of  charges 
against  the  Jesuits,  was  printed  there,  and  sent  to  Spanish 
America,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Europe,  and  widely  diffused  by 
the  enemies  of  the  order,  being  soon  followed  by  violent  memorials 
to  the  same  effect,  addressed  to  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
These  charges,  however,  did  not  remain  unanswered,  a  reply  to  them 
being  published  at  Acapulco,  signed  by  a  number  of  Japanese  who 
traded  thither,  and  by  several  Simniards  and  Portuguese  who  had 
been  in  Japan^ 

It  was  the  Manilla  pamphlet  above  referred  to  which  first 
brought  against  the  Jesuits  the  charges,  ultimately  so  damaging  to 
the  order,  of  an  uncanonical  connection  with  commerce.  Tlie 
account  of  this  trade,  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  as  given  by  the 
Jesuit  themselves,  is  as  follows.  The  revenues  of  the  mission  liad 
consisted  at  first  only  of  the  charities  of  some  individuals,  aided  by  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  ducats,  paid  yearly  at  Macao  by  tlie  king  of 
Portugal — a  donation  doubled  in  1574,  to  facilitate  the  foimdation  of 
a  college.  Some  considerable  amoimts  liad  been  received  at  diffei-eut 
times  from  the  wealthier  native  converis ;  but  almost  the  whole  of 
tliese  sums  liad  been  expended  in  the  founding  and  support  of 
hospitals  and  other  charities.  For  sevei-al  years  the  chief  i-esource 
of  the  fathers  for  then*  own  support  liad  been  the  proceeds  of  a  fund 

*  Some  cnrions  infonnation  reftpecting  the  Philippines  is  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  Mexico,  159Ci,  intercex^ted  on  its  way  to  Spain  by  some  English  cruiser,  nnd 
tmnslAted  and  published  by  Hackluyt  in  1  is  fourth  volume.  This  letter  represents  the 
country  as  very  unhealthy  "  for  us  Spaniards,"  of  whom  not  more  than  one  thousand 
were  left  alive  out  of  fourteen  thousand  who  had  gone  there  in  the  twenty  years 
preceding.  It  seenxF,  too,  that  the  Sjianiards  at  Manilla,  not  less  than  the  Portuguese 
ut  Macao,  had  succeeded  in  opening  a  trade  with  China.  "  There  is  a  i)Iace  in  China, 
which  is  an  harbor  called  Maoaran,  which  the  king  lias  given  to  tlie  Spaniards  freely  ; 
which  shall  be  the  place  where  the  ships  shall  come  to  tr.iDic.  For  in  this  1  arbor  there 
is  a  great  river,  which  goeth  up  into  the  main  land,  unto  divers  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  near  to  this  river.'     Where  was  this  Spanish  Chinese  port? 

'J  he  annual  galleons  to  New  Spain  were  to  Manilla  what  the  annual  cnruc  to  Japan 
was  to  Macao— a  main  support  of  the  place.  The  privilege  of  puHing  a  certain  amount 
of  good  on  bodrd  was  distributed  among  all  the  resident  mer chants,  ofTices  and  public 
iDstitutiona. 
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of  four  thousand  ducats,  which  Louis  Almeida,  on  entering  the  order 
in  1556,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  Japanese  mission,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter,  had  set  aside  for  that  purpose  out  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  all  the  rest  of  which  he  had  bestowed  in  the 
founding  of  hospitals.  This  fund  had  been  entrusted  by  Almeida  to 
certain  Portuguese  mercliants  to  trade  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jesuits.  But,  tliough  this  trust  had  been  faithfully  executed,  the 
proceeds  of  it  had  been  quite  too  small  to  support  the  increasing 
number  of  the  missionaries.  Some  small  pensions,  allowed  them  by 
the  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  failed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ;  and,  at  length,  it  was  agreed  by  the  commercial  company 
at  Macao,  by  whom  the  annual  Portuguese  carac  was  fitted  out  for 
Japan,  and  by  means  of  which  the  chief  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  Portuguese  was  now  carried  on,  that  out  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
packages  of  silks,  which  formed  a  part  of  her  cargo,  fif fy  (afterwards 
increased  to  eighty)  packages  should  be  shipped  on  account  of  the 
Jesuits — an  arrangement  to  which  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
assented.  For  this  business  two  commercial  agencies  were  main- 
tained by  the  Jesuits — one  at  Macao,  the  other  at  Nagasaki.  The 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits  insisted  that  they  sent  to  Japan  yearly  goods 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ducats,  on  which  their 
profits  wei-e  sixty  thousand.  This  was  probably  exaggerated;  yet, 
when  Charlevoix  pretends  that  the  whole  annual  Portuguese  trade 
and  profits  did  not  amount  to  those  simis,  his  statement  is  refuted  as 
well  by  other  known  facts  as  by  the  vastly  larger  value  of  the 
cargoes  of  such  of  the  annual  caracs  of  some  years  later  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  Dutch. 

While  the  imlucky  affair  of  the  forfeited  Spanish  galleon  caused 
Europe  to  resound  with  accusations  against  the  Jesuits,  in  Japan 
itself  it  had  results  more  speedy  and  more  fatal.  The  Spanish 
pilot,  finding  that  entreaties  did  not  succeed,  had  attemped  to  make 
an  impression  upon  those  who  had  seized  the  ship  by  expatiating  chi 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  extent  of  whose  dominions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  he  exhibited  on  a  map  of  the 
world.  To  the  inquiry  how  such  an  extent  of  dominion  had  been 
obtained,  the  pilot  replied  that  nothing  was  easier;  that  the  king 
began  by  sending  missionaries  into  the  coimtiies  he  wished  to 
conquer,    who,    as   soon    as    they  had    converted    a    part    of    the 
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inhabikants,  were  followed  by  troops,  which  troops,  being  joined  by 
the  converts,  easily  succeeded  in  subduing  the  country.  This 
statement,  it  is  said,  was  immediately  i*eported  to  the  emperor,  who 
no  sooner  heard  it  than  he  ordered  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  doors 
of  the  Franciscan  converts  at  Miako  and  Osaka,  at  which  latter  city, 
since  the  earthquake,  the  emperor  liad  made  his  residence.  Guards 
were  also  placed  at  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  that  at  Osaka 
there  was  only  one  young  priest  with  two  proselytes,  and  in  that  at 
Miako  oolj  the  aged  Father  Gnecchi,  who  soon,  thixjugh  the 
dexterity  of  some  of  his  friends,  was  conveyed  out  of  it  unobserved 
by  the  guards.  There  were  taken  in  the  convents  of  the  Franciscans 
three  priests,  a  clerk  and  two  lay  bmthers,  one  of  them  a  Spanish 
Creole  of  Mexico,  the  other  a  Portuguese  creole  of  the  East  ludios. 
A  list  was  also  ordered  to  be  taken  of  the  persons  who  frequented 
the  Franciscan  churches  at  Miako  and  Osaka.  A  great  many  names 
were  originally  placed  on  it,  but  the  governor  of  Miako,  dasii-oiLs  to 
limit  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  victims,  finally  stnick  off 
all  but  fifteen,  who  also  were  put  under  arrest. 

On  the  3rd  January,  1597,  these  twenty-fom*  piisoners  were 
taken  to  a  public  square  in  Miako,  where  each  of  them  had  the  tip 
of  his  left  ear  cut  oflF,  after  which  they  were  placed  in  carriages  jiud 
paraded  thixmgh  the  streets.  A  similar  ceremony  soon  after  t(X)k 
place  in  Sakai  [§f]  and  Osaka,  whence  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Nagasaki  to  be  executed.  At  all  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  way 
they  were  made  a  spectacle  of,  as  if  to  teiTify  those  of  tlie  same 
faith.  But  they  exliibited,  we  are  told,  gieat  fei'vor  and  firnmess, 
making  many  new  converts  and  inspiring  many  old  ones  with  the 
desire  of  martyrdom.  On  the  way  their  number  wius  increased  to 
ti\enty-six  by  the  addition  of  two  others  who  liad  greatly  busied 
themselves  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  who, 
upon  being  asked  if  they  were  Catholics,  replied  tliat  they  detested 
tlie  gods  of  Japan. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Terazaba  [Terazawa,  ^^],  the  secretly- 
converted  governor  of  Nagasaki,  had  been  oixlered  to  Corea,  his 
place  being  supplied  by  a  pagan  brother  of  his,  by  whom  an  edict 
was  issued  threatening  with  death  all  who  should  erabmce  the 
foreign  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  t<;  the  Jesuits  that 
he  should  allow  no  Japanese  to  enter  their  church  in  that  city,  nor 
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tliemselves  to  traverse  the  country,  as  tliey  had  done,  pi'eaching  and 
baptizing.  He  exhibited,  however,  every  di8jx)8ition  to  be  as 
indulgent  as  possible  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  for  though  the 
prise  >nei's  were  denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  mass,  they  were 
l^ermitted,  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  stop  at  the 
hennitage  of  St.  Lazanis,  wliere  the  Jasuiis  confessed  to  Father 
Rodriguez  and  another  of  their  order,  who  met  them  there,  and  tlie 
Franciscans  to  eacli  other. 

The  place  of  execution  was  not  that  made  use  of  for  ordinaiy 
malefactors,  but  a  liill  bordering  on  the  sea,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  city  of  Nagasaki  is  surroimded,  and  tlienceforth  known  among 
the  convei'ts  as  the  Hdy  Mountain,  or  Mount  of  Martyrs,  to  which 
name  it  gained  still  further  claim  by  becoming  the  scene  of  many 
subsequent  executions,  continuing  also,  as  long  as  the  new  religion 
lasted  in  Japan,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  its  adherents.  The 
prisoners  were  followed  to  this  liill  l)y  an  excited  crowds  who,  with 
tears  and  benedictions,  besought  their  prayers.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  cmcifixion,  which,  liowever,  according  to  the  Japanese 
method,  is  not  a  lingering  punishment.  The  sufferer  is  bound,  not 
nailed,  to  the  cross,  and  his  body  is  immediately  pierced  by  a  lance, 
or  sometimas  by  two  lances,  tlnaist  in  at  the  sides,  and  coming  out 
at  the  shouldei-s. 

Tlie  eai-th,  wet  with  the  martyrs'  precious  blood,  was  sedulously 
gathei-ed  up  by  the  bystandei-s,  and,  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which 
the  bodies  were  guarded,  those  of  the  tlm^e  Jesuits  were  conveyed 
away  to  Macao ;  or,  at  least,  bodies  alleged  to  be  the  same  were 
preserved  in  the  churches  there  wath  gi*eat  veneration  as  relics. 
Many  miracles  wore  alleged  to  have  attended  and  followed  the  death 
of  these  mai-tyi-s,  as  to  wliich  duly  authenticated  aflSdaviis  may  be 
f round  recorded  iu  tlie  great  collection  of  Bolandus,  affording  grounds 
for  the  canonization  of  tliesc  t>\'onty-six  Japanese  pix^to-martyre, 
decreed,  thirty  yeai-s  after,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
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Even  a  more  serious  blow  than  the  execution  of  the  first 
martyrs,  which  seems  leather  to  have  warmed  than  to  have  cooled  the 
zeal  of  the  converted  Japanese,  was  an  order  from  the  empeix^r  to  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki  to  collect  all  the  missionaries,  and  to  ship  them 
off  to  China,  except  only  his  interpreter,  Rodriguez,  and  two  or  tlivee 
otlier  Jesuits,  who  might  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Nagasaki  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Portuguese  traders. 

There  were  still  in  Japan  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Company,  of  whom  forty-six  were  priests.  To  blind 
the  emperor  by  an  apparent  submission  to  his  will,  it  was  agi-eed 
that  the  newly  arrived  bishop  of  Japan  (the  fourih  appointed  t(^  this 
di<x«se,  but  the  first  who  had  amved  thei-e)  should  depai-t  in  the 
same  vessel  in  which  he  had  come,  especijiUy  as  he  might  impi*ove 
his  absence  to  represent  to  the  viceroy  of  tlio  Indies  the  i)ressing 
necessities  of  the  diocese.  The  novitiate,  the  college  in  the  island  of 
Amacusa  [^^],*  and  the  seminar}-  for  young  nobles  hitherto  kept 
on  foot  in  Arima  [^.?|],  wei*e  all  given  up,  and  most  of  the  fathei-s 
connected  with  them  set  out  for  Nagasaki.  Of  the  whole  number, 
however,  there  remained  behind  eight  in  tlie  island  of  AmakiLSii, 
twelve  in  Arima  and  Omura,  foiu*  in  Bimgo,  and  as  many  more  in 


•  The  fathers  resident  at  this  college  hatl  been  by  no  means  idle.  They  had  printed 
there,  in  1593,  a  Japanese  grammar,  prepared  by  Father  Alvarez,  and  in  1595,  in  a  thick 
quarto  of  npwards  of  nine  handred  iiages,  u  rortu^uese,  Latin  and  Japanese  Lexicon. 
A  vocabulary  entirely  Japanese   was  printed  at   Nrgustiki,  1598.    See  Appendix  A. 
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Firande  [Hirado,  ^p]  and  Gotto  [Goto,  3iJ^],  while  two  others 
passed  into  Corea  ;  but  it  was  undei-stood  tliat  these  priests  thus  left 
behind,  while  ministering  to  the  faithful,  should  avoid  doing 
anything  that  might  diaw  attention  upon  them. 

The  aged  Father  Gnecchi,  with  two  priests  and  five  or  six  other 
Jesuits,  remained  at  Miako,  Father  Matthew  de  Couros  being 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Father  Louis  Froez,  lately  deceased,  in 
the  office  of  sending  to  Rome  memoirs  for  the  history  of  Japan. 
With  these  exceptioiLS  all  the  rest  of  the  Jesuits  assembled  at 
Nagasaki  making  a  show  of  getting  ready  to  depart.  Indeed,  the 
poop  of  a  Portuguese  vessel,  which  sailed  shortly  after,  appeared  to 
be  full  of  them ;  but  most  of  these  seeming  Jesuits  were  only 
Portuguese  mercliants,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  the  habit  of  the 
order;  wliile,  to  accoimt  for  the  stajdng  behind  of  any  who  might 
happen  to  be  detected  in  the  provinces,  it  was  given  out  that  some 
had  been  left  because  the  vessel  was  not  large  enough  to  take  all. 

Soon  after  the  depai-ture  of  this  vessel,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
arrived  from  Manilla  with  presents  and  a  letter  to  tha  emperor  from 
a  new  governor  of  the  Philippines,  remonstrating,  though  in  measured 
terms,  against  the  confiscation  of  the  San  Philip  and  the  execution 
of  the  Spanish  ec^clesiastics,  several  of  whom  had  entered  Japan  in 
the  diaracter  of  envoys  from  his  predecessor.  Tlie  letter  requested 
the  b(xlies  of  thos(^  niarj^rs,  and,  for  the  future,  safety  and  kind  treat- 
ment to  all  Spanish  vessels  di'iven  accidentaly  to  Japan.  Taiko-Sama 
[>k^1ll]»  i^  r®ply»  justified  his  proceedings  against  the  missionarias, 
not  only  because  they  had  disiegarded  liis  i-epeated  orders  to  leave 
Japan,  but  because,  insinuating  their  creed  into  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  tliey  designed  finally  to  get  possession  of  the  country  as  the 
Spaniards  had  done  of  Manilla.  His  excuse  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
San  Philip  was  that  she  had  attempted  to  enter  a  port  of  Japan  in 
violaticm  of  law.  He  refused  to  give  up  any  part  of  her  cargo,  but 
(^ifei-ed  to  restore  a  nnnil)er  of  slaves  wliich  had  belonged  fo  her,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  willingness  to  consent  to  a  regulated  trade 
with  the  Spaniards,  provided  they  would  promise  to  bring  no  priests. 

A  re]x>i-t  that  the  emperor  was  about  to  visit  Nagasaki  led  t(» 
the  dostru(*tion  in  tlie  adjoining  provinces  of  not  less  tlian  a  luuidi'ed 
and  thii-ty-seven  churches  and  of  many  houses  whic'li  had  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits;  and,  to  appease  the  authorities,  a  new  embarcation 
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of  missionaries  became  necessary,  limited,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  the  vessel,  to  eleven  persons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  news  arrived  that  the  emperor  had 
been  seized  witli  a  sudden  and  violent  sickness,  apparently  a  dysen- 
tery, which,  after  two  months'  stniggles  against  it,  brought  him  to  his 
end.  He  died  in  September,  1598,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  retaining 
his  absolute  authority  to  the  last.  During  his  latter  yeai-s  two 
thoughts  seem  principally  to  have  engrossed  him, — the  securing  divine 
honors  to  himself,  and  the  transmission  of  his  authority  to  his  infant 
son.  Fide  Jori  [Hideyori,  ^jffi],  not  yet  above  three  or  four  yeai-s  old. 
With  the  first  object  in  view,  though  really  (at  least,  so  the  missionaries 
concluded)  without  any  religion  at  all,  he  had  rebuilt,  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  many  temples  and  Buddhist  monasteries  destroyed  by  Nobu- 
nanga,  by  himself,  or  by  the  accidents  of  war.  He  also  had  erected, 
in  a  new  quarter  which  he  had  added  to  Miako,  a  splendid  temple, 
which  he  caused  to  be  consecrated  to  himself  in  the  character  of  the 
new  Fuchiman  [Hachiman,  Att]»  ^^*  being  the  title  of  a  Kami 
celebrated  for  Ids  conquests,  and  regarded  as  the  god  of  war. 

To  secure  the  succession  of  liis  infant  son,  tlie  expiring  emperor 
established,  on  his  death-bed,  a  council  of  regency,  composed  of  nine 
persons,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Ge- jas  or  Giazu  [Tokugawa 
lyeyasu,  |g  jl|  gcfl],  king  of  the  Bandova  [Bando,  Ifi^],  which,  l)eside8 
the  five  provinces  of  the  Quanto  [BB^]>  iii  wliich  were  the  gieat  cities 
of  Seruga  [Suruga,  1^^]  and  Jedo  [Yedo,  i£p],  embraced,  also,  three 
other  kingdoms.  Ge-jas  had  been  king  of  Micava  [Mikawa,  HW]>  ^ 
more  westerly  province,  which  he  had  lost  by  adhering  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  third  son  of  Nobimanga  [By  name  Nobuwo,  i$i^]  he  being 
allied  to  that  family  by  marriage.  But  afterwards,  by  some  nienns, 
he  had  recovered  the  favor  of  Taiko-Sania,  who  had  even  bestowed 
upon  him  the  newly-conquered  Bandova,  and  who,  the  better  to  secure 
his  fidelity,  had  caused  his  infant  son  and  destined  successor  to  be 
married  to  a  young  grand-daugter  of  Ge-jas  [lyeyasu,  ^J^]. 

The  strong  castle  of  Osaka  had  been  chosen  by  Taiko-Sama  as 
the  residence  of  his  son  during  his  minority,  and  there  he  dwelt  with 
his  baby  wife,  in  cliarge  of  his  mother,  while  tlie  admin istnit ion  of 
affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ge-jas  [lyeyasu,  ?fj*J3f],  who,  as  head 
of  the  regency,  governed  with  the  title  of  Daysu-Sama  [Dailusama, 
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The  first  act  of  the  regency  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Corea.  That  country  was  abandoned,*  and  the  return  of  so  many 
converted  princes  greatly  strengthened  the  lately  suffering  church. 
Father  Kodriguez  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  Daysu-Sama 
[Daifu-Sama,  f^/j^f^],  with  whom  he  liad  become  acquainted  at  tlie 
court  of  the  late  emjperor.  This  head  of  the  regency  was  even 
thought  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  new  religion,  and  the  converlcd 
princes,  in  conjunction  with  Father  Valignani,  who,  just  before  the 
death  of  Taiko-Sama,  had  reached  Japan  for  the  tliird  time,  in 
company  with  a  new  bishop,  proceeded  gi*adually  and  unostenta- 
tiouslv  to  reestablish  the  missionaries,  to  rebuild  the  churches,  and 
to  set  up  again  the  college  and  «eininaries,  till  soon  the  Catholic 
faith  seemed  to  be  replaced  on  almost  as  firm  a  basis  as  ever.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  tilings  were  thiown  into  confusion  by  a  civil  war 
wliich  soon  broke  out  between  Daysu-Sama  and  his  co-i*egents. 
Some  of  the  Catholic  princes  lost  their  provinces  as  adherents  of  the 
defeated  party,  and  among  the  rest,  that  distinguished  pillar  of  the 
church,  Tsukamidono  [Konishi  Settsuno-Kami,  /hBS8^^iT:S]»  ^© 
grand  admiral,  king  of  Fingo  [Higo,  flE^],  and  conqueror  of  Corea, 
who,  for  liis  slinro  in  this  business,  perished  by  the  liand  of  the 
executioner, — his    religious  opinions  not  allowing  liim  to  adopt  the 


*  Yet  the  Japanese  are  FuiJ  to  maiutain  to  this  day   a   garriBon   on   the   coast 
(Gulowuin,  voL  III.,  cL.  9),  anu-  to  receive  tribute  from  Corea  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
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lanese  alternative  of  cutting  himself   open.     But    the    victorious 

eniy  who,  presently  took  the  title  of  Ogosho-Sama  [:fcffllfiffjBI]»  ^^^ 

Jh  it  the  entire  imperial  authority  (though    the    boy,    Fide    Jori 

ideyori,   f^jffi]*    still   enjoyed   the  title  of  Kubo-Sama  [^^^])y 

owed  himself  so  far  favorable  to  the  Jesuits  (to  the  headship   of 

txom  Father  Francis  Pazio  had  lately  succeeded  as  vice-provincial), 

3   to  permit  their  reestablishment  at  Nagasaki,  Miako  and  Osaka. 

Tet  an  edict  of  Ins,  restraining  the   missionaries   to   their   ancient 

seats,  and  forbidding  the  accession  of  new   converts,    though   little 

regarded,  showed  the  necessity  of  caution. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  having  promulgated  a  bull  in  December, 
1600,  by  which  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  allowed  to  go  as 
missionaries  to  Japan,  provided  they  proceeded  by  way  of  Portugal, 
and  not  by  the  Philippines,  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friara  took 
advantage  of  this  favorable  disposition  of  the  emperor  to  enter  that 
empire,  the  Franciscans  reoccupying  their  old  station  at  Miako,  and 
setting  up  a  new  one  at  Jedo  [Tedo,  flip],  where  the  Jesuits  had 
never  been.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  emperor's  son,  whom, 
according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  he  had  associated  witli  Iiim  in  the 
empire.  He  himself  had  his  residence  at  Seruga  [Suruga,  l^foj],  no 
great  distance  to  the  west.  The  yoimd  Fide  Jori,  the  titular  Kubo- 
Sama,  still  dwelt  in  the  castle  of  Osaka,  Miako  being  given  up 
exclusively  to  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  emperor.  Tlie  prohibition 
to  pass  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan  was  little  regarded.  As  there 
was  no  civil  arm  to  enforce  it,  the  friai-s  laughed  at  the  exconmiuni- 
wition  denounced  by  the  Pope's  bull.  The  Jesuits,  (ju  the  other 
liand,  did  not  submit  to  this  invasion  without  loud  complaints. 

In  the  Tensa,  or  tive  provinces  nearest  to  Miako,  and  includiiifi:, 

«!»),  tlie  cities  of  Sakai  and  Osaka,  the  ancient  im|)erial  domain,  the 

adherents   of   the    new    religion    were    seldom    molested,    and    the 

governor  of  Miako  even  built  a  magnificent  chiuch  lor  the  Jesuits  in 

the  upjjer  city,  in  addition  to  one  which  they  already  possessed  in 

the  lower  city.     An    observatory  at    Osaka  had    gained    additional 

credit  for  their  I'eligion  by  displaying:  their  scientific  knowledge.     A 

seminary  for  nobles  was  reopened  at  Nagasaki,  and,  by  tlic  sj)ecial 

zeal  of  Father  Gnecchi,  hospitals  for  lepers,  whicli  Jiad  bc(Mi   from 

the  first  a  favorite  charity,  were  y.ei  up  at  Osaka    and   in    several 

other  cities.     By  the  favor  of  particular  ]n7aicc\s,  Jcfsuit  niissiouaries 
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even  penetrated  into  the  more  remote  and  hitherto  unvisited 
pix)vinces.  Persecution,  however,  still  went  on  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  of  the  local  rulers,  especially  in  tlie  island  of  Ximo; 
and  some  of  the  converted  princes,  having  apostatized,  became 
tliemselves  persecutors.  But  the  bishop,  having  made  a  journey  to 
Miako  in  1606,  was  very  favorably  received  by  the  Kubo-Sama— a 
circumstance  not  without  its  influence  in  all  the  local  courts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Japan  when  the  hold  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits  ]^upon  that  country,  already  shaken  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire  imder  one  head,  and  by  the  intrusion 
of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  and  Spanish  merchants  and 
negotiatoi-s,  encoimtered  a  still  more  alarming  disturbance  from  tlie 
appearance  of  the  Dutch  flag  in  the  eartem  seas.* 


*  Father  Valignani  died  in  IGOG,  at  Maoao,  i%hither  he  had  gone  to  L:ok  after  the 
Ch-Dcse  missoins,  a  few  Jesuits  having  at  length  got  admission  into  that  empire. 
Futhor  llodriguez,  in  his  annual  letter  of  1606,  from  Miako,  in  noticing  Valignani'fl 
death,  Kpeaks  of  him  as  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  apostle  of  the  missions  of  Japan 
and  Cliioa, — a  title,  indeed,  vrliich  he  had  already  received  from  the  king  of  Portngal. 
I*nrchii8,  who  published  a  few  years  later,  mentions  him  as  the  **  great  Jesuit."  He 
enjoyed  in  his  own  day,  and  deservedly,  a  reputation  quite  equal  to  that  of  our  most 
famous  modern  missionaries  ;  but  these  missionary  reputations  are  apt  not  to  be  very 
long-lived.    Five  of  his  letters  are  in  the  collection  of  Hay,  Be  Rehvs  Japonicit,  &<^. 

The  death  of  Father  Louis  Froez  bad  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  We 
have  of  his  letters,  in  Maffei's  Select  Epistles,  nine,  written  between  the  years  1553  and 
1573;  and  in  Hay's  collection  eight,  written  between  1577  and  1596.  Many  of  these 
are  of  great  length.  That  of  February,  1565,  contains  a  curious  account  of  what  he 
saw  at  Miako,  on  his  going  thither  with  Almeida  to  aid  Vilela,  who  had  labored  there 
alone  for  six  years  with  only  Japanese  assistants.  The  translation  of  it  in  Hackluyt 
has  an  important  x^^ssage  in  the  beginning,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  Japanese, 
not  in  tbe  Latin  etlitions  that  I  have  seen.  I'hose  in  Hay  s  collection  are  ratlicr  roiX)rt8 
than  letters.  That  of  158G  contains  an  account  of  Valignani's  first  interview  with 
'J'aiko-Sama,  that  of  1592  a  full  account  of  Vahgnani's  embassy,  the  second  of  1595  the 
history  of  Taiko-Sama's  quarrel  with  his  nephew,  and  the  two  of  1596  a  full  account  of 
the  first  martyrdoms,  and  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time. 

Almeida  had  died  in  1583,  ofter  a  missionary  life  of  twenty-eight  yeiirs.  We  have 
five  of  his  l(>tter8,  which  show  him  a  good  man  but  exceedingly  credulous,  oven  for  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit 
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For  a  full  century  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
bdia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas, 
10  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  remained  almost  a  complete 
nwnopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The  ancient  Venetian 
commerce  with  India,  by  the  Eed  Sea,  had  been  speedily  brought  to 
«iend,  while  the  trade  carried  on  over  land,  by  way  of  Aleppo  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  mainly  controlled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  held 
possession  of  Ormus,  through  which  it  mostly  passed.  Nor  did  the 
Spanish  discovery  of  another  passage  to  India,  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  lodgment  which  the  Spaniards  made  about  the 
ye.T  1570,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  very  materially  interfere  with 
tlie  Portuguose  monopoly.  The  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magollnn 
^as  seldom  or  never  attempted,  the  Spanish  trade  being  confined  to 
two  annual  ships  between  Acapulco  and  Manilla. 

It  was  tlie  desire  to  share  in  this  East  India  commerce  (which 
inade  Lisbon  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  city  of  Europe),  that 
led  to  so  many  attempts  to  discover  a  north-eastern,  a  north-westeni 
and  even  a  northern  passage  to  India  (directly  over  the  pole),  not 
only  as  shorter,  but  as  avoiding  any  collision  with  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  by  force  their  resjxict- 
i^e  exclusive  claims  to  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 


*  This  chapter,  also  the  twenty-Becond,  is  taken,  with  alteratioDS  and  nilditioDB, 
^m  an  article  (written  by  the  compiler  of   this   work)   in   Harper's    Mutjazine  for 
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tlie  Straits  of  Magellan.  Tliese  attempts  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
English,  beginning  with  that  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  his  third 
and  last  voyage  from  England.  The  Dutch  and  Eelgians  were  long 
content  to  buy  Lidian  merchandij^e  at  Lisbon,  which  they  resold  in 
the  north  of  Eumpe ;  but  after  the  imion  of  the  Spanish  and 
Poi-tuguese  dominions,  in  1580,  and  the  seizui'e,  which  soon  foUowed, 
of  the  Dutch  ships  at  Lisbon,  and  their  exclusion  from  any  trade 
with  Portugal,  the  Dutch  began  to  entertain,  even  more  ardently 
tlian  the  English,  the  desire  of  a  direct  commerce  with  the  far  East 
Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  (1577-80),  outward  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  homeward  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  & 
track  in  which  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Cavendish  (1586-8),  led 
the  way  to  the  Indian  seas ;  but  the  failure  of  Cavendish  in  a  second 
attempt  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  capture,  A.  D.  159i» 
by  Spanish-American  cruisers  in  the  Pacific,  of  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  a  son  of  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  had  attempted 
a  voyage  to  Japan  by  the  same  route,  served  to  keep  up  the  tenon 
of  that  passage. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Lancaster,  as  early  as  1592,  accomplished 
the  first  English  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  QooA  Hope.  After 
a  rather  disastrous  voyage,  he  returned  in  1594,  having  been  greatly 
delayed  by  liis  ignorance  of  the  monsoons.  A  second  expedition, 
destined  for  China,  sailed  in  1596,  but  perislied  miserably  at  sea. 
It  is  to  the  Dutch  tliat  credit  mainly  belongs  of  first  breaking  in 
upon  the  Poiiuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly  of  Indian  conunerce.* 

Among  other  Dutch  sliip  captains  and  merchants  who  had  been 
tlirown  into  prison  at  Lisbon,  was  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  improved 
that  oppcji-tunity  to  acquire,  by  conversation  with  Portuguese 
s(^.amen,  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  seas ;  and  it  was  by  his 
poi-suation  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  associating  as  an  East 
India  Company,  fitted  out,  in  1595,  eight  vessels, — foui'  to  renew  the 
experiment  of  a  north-eastern  passage,  and  four  to  proceed  to  India 
l)y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voya^f^  of  the  fii-st  four,  under  the 
direction  of  Hu;]rli  Linscliooten,"^  who  luid  latelv  returned  from  Goa, 
wliere  ho  liad  resided  six  yeai-s  in  tlie  service  of  the  archbishop, 
Losulted  in  the  discoveiy  of  Nova  Zembla,  beyond  which,  neither  this 

See  Api)eudix,  nolo  K. 
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;  expedition  nor  two  subsequent  ones  were  able  to  proceed.  The  four 
I  other  ships,  under  the  charge  of  Houtman,  reached  the  west  coast  of 
■  Java,  and  in  spite  of  the  ai-ts  and  opposition  of  the  Poi-tugiK^se, 
whom  they  found  established  at  Bantam,  in  tliat  island,  they  opened 
a  trade  with  the  natives,  not  without  an  occasional  intermixture  of 
kstilities,  in  which  they  lost  more  than  half  their  number,  besides 
Img  obliged  to  abandon  and  bum  one  of  their  vessels.  The  other 
three  ships  returned  to  Holland  in  1598.  This  voyage  had  not  been 
piofitable ;  yet  the  actual  commencement  of  the  long  desii-ed  Indian 
traffic  greatly  stimutated  the  hopes  of  the  merclianis,  and  that  same 
year  not  less  than  four  distinct  India  squadix)ns  were  fitted  out — one 
of  t^o  vessels,  under  Houtman ;  another,  under  Jacques  Maliay,  of 
five  vessels,  kno\vn  as  Verhagen's  fleet,  from  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  enterprise ;  a  third,  of  three  vessels,  imder  Oliver  Noort ;  and  a 
fourth,  of  not  less  than  eight  vessels,  set  forth  by  a  now  Eiist  India 
association,  including  not  only  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  but 
those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  pi*ovince  of  Holland,  rudiment  of  tluj 
afterwf.rds  so  celebrated  Dutch  East  India  CoaiPANY.  The  fii-st  and 
last  of  these  expeditions  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
other  two  were  to  attempt  the  passage  by  the  Sti-aits  of  Magellan. 

The  Dutch  mercliants  were  at  this  time  much  richer  tlian  those 

of  Eugland,    and    for    these    enterprises   of    theii-s    to    India    they 

obtained  the  assistance  of  quite  a  niunber  of  adventurous  English- 

meu.    Houtman  had  an  English  pilot,  named  Davis  ;  Noort  can'ied, 

in  tlie  same  capacity,  Thomas  Melis,  who    had    made    the    voya<^e 

roniul   the    world    with    Cavendish.     The    fleet    of  Maliav  had  two 

English  pilots,    William    Adams    and    Tiniotliy    Sliotteu,    with   the 

former  of  whom,  as  being  the  first  Englishniau  who    cxor   reached 

Japan,  and  long  a  resident  thei^e,  oin*  narrative  lias  clii(^fly  to  do^ 

Bom,  acconling    to    Ids    own    accoimt,    on    tlio    banks    of    the 

Medway,    between    Rochester    and  Chatham,  Adams,  at  the  age  of 

twelve,    had    cxjmmenced    a    seafarin«i:    life,    apprentice    t(^    Master 

Xichobis  Diggins,  of  Limehouse,  near  London,  whom  he  served  for 

twehe    yeai-s.     He    acted    aftenvard    as    master    and    pilot    in    her 

majesty's  (Queen  Elizabeths)    ships.     Then,    for   eleven    or    twelve 

vears,  he  was  employed  by  tlie  woi-sliipful  company  of  the  Bar])ary 

nierchants.     The  Dutch  traftic  with  Lidia  beginning,  desirous,  as  he 

lells  us,  **  to  make  a  little  exi)erience  of  the  small  knowledgt^  wliich 
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God  had  given  him,"  he  was  induced  to  enter  that  service. 

Mahay's  squadron,  in  which  Adams  sailed  as  chief  pikt, 
c'onsisted  of  tlie  Hope,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  one  hundred 
and  tliii-ty  men,  the  Faith,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  men,  the  CharUy,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ton  ] 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  the  Fiddvty,  of  one  hundred  tons  and 
eighty-six  men,  and  the  Good  Neivs,  of  seventy-five  tons  and  fifty-six 
men ;  but  these  names  of  good  omen  did  not  sjive  these  small  aal 
over-crowded  vessels  from  a  succession  of  disasters,  too  commen  in  « 
the  maritime  enterprises  of  those  days.  They  left  the  Texel  the 
24th  of  June,  and  on  the  21st  of  August  reached  the  Cape  Yeide 
Islands,  where  they  remained  twenty-one  days  to  refresh  the  men,  d 
wliom  many  were  sick  with  scurvy,  including  Mahay,  their  diiof 
commander,  who  died  soon  after  tliey  had  i-ecommenced  their 
voyage.  Encountering  contrary  winds  and  heavy  rains,  they  were 
forced  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  landed  on  Cape  Gonsalves,  just 
south  of  the  line.  The  sick  were  set  on  shore,  and  soon  after,  a 
Fi-ench  sailor  came  aboaitl,  who  promised  to  do  them  all  favor  with 
the  uegi'o  king.  The  country  could  fmnish  very  few  supplies ;  and 
as  th  sick  recovered  from  tlie  scurvy,  those  hitherto  well  began  to 
suffer  from  fever. 

In  this  state  of  distress  they  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  but 
railing  ill  soon  after  with  the  island  of  Annabon,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  they  landed,  took  the  town,  which  contauied  eighty  houses, 
and  obtained  a  supply  of  exen,  and  of  oranges  and  others  fruits ;  buii 
still  the  men  continued  to  die,  of  whom  they  buried  more  than  thirty 
on  this  island. 

Two  months  were  tlms  spent  on  the  African  coast.  The  ships, 
setting  Sfiil  again  about  the  middle  of  November,  were  gi^eatly 
delayed  by  one  of  the  vessels  losing  her  mainmast,  and  it  was  five 
montlis  before  they  reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  tlie  crews  during 
most  of  that  time  on  shoii  allowance,  and  driven  to  such  extremity 
as  to  eat  the  calf-skins  with  which  the  roi:)es  wei-e  covered. 

Haviug  entered  the  straits  the  bogiiining  of  April,  1599,  they 
(obtained  a  good  su])ply  of  ]ieiiguins  for  food ;  but  the  commander 
stopping  to  wo(k1  and  water,  they  were  ovei*taken  by  the  winter  then 
just  setting  in,  during  whicli  tli(\v  lost  more  than  a  hundi'ed  men  by 
cold  and  himger,  and    were    thus    detained — though,    according   tc 
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Mains,  there  wei-e  many  times  when  they  might  have  gone  tlirough 
—till  tlie  2'tth  of  September,  when  at  last  they  entei-ed  the  South 
Bea. 

A  few  days  after,  they  encountered  a  violent  storm,  by  which 
tte  ships  were  separated.  Capt.  Wert,  with  the  Faith  and  Fidelity, 
ms  driven  back  into  the  straits,  where  he  fell  in  with  Oliver  Noort, 
who  had  left  Holland  a  few  days  after  the  Verhagen  fleet,  liad 
followed  in  the  same  track,  had  encountered  many  of  the  same 
difficnlties,  but  who,  more  fortunate,  not  only  pasfjed  the  strait,  but 
ffxxseeded  in  completing  the  fourth  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, — 
I  feat  accomplished  before  his  voyage  only  by  the  ships  of  Magellan, 
Brake  and  Cavendish.  As  Nooi-t  was  imable  to  afford  liim  any  aid, 
Wert  abandoned  tlie  enterprise,  and  returned  with  his  two  ships  to 
Holland. 

Tlie  other  three  ships  steered  separately  for  the  coast  ot  Chili, 
where  a  rendezvous,  in  the  latitude  of  foi*t}'-six  degrees,  liad  l)een 
tj^mteil.  The  Charity,  in  which  Adams  was,  on  reacliiug  the 
phoe  of  rendezvous,  found  some  Indian  inhabitants,  who  at  fli-st 
famished  sheep  in  exchange  for  bells  and  knives,  with  which  they 
seemed  well  satisfied,  but  who  shortly  after  disappeared,  probably 
Unough  Spanish  influence.  Having  waited  twenty-eight  days,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  her  consoi-ts,  the  Cliarity  ran  by  Valdivia  to  the 
island  of  Mocha,  and  thence  toward  the  neighboring  island  of  Santa 
Maria.  Seeing  on  the  main  land  near  by  a  number  of  i^ople,  lx)ats 
were  sent  for  a  parley ;  but  the  people  would  sufler  none  to  land 
fpom  the  boats,  at  which  they  shot  a  multitude  of  an-ows. 
"Nevertheless,"  says  Adams,  **  liaving  no  victuals  in  our  sliip,  and 
hoping  to  find  refreshing,  we  forcibly  landed  some  seven-and-tweiity 
or  thirty  of  our  men,  and  drove  the  wild  people  from  the  water-side, 
haying  the  most  of  our  men  hurt  with  their  arrows.  Having  landed, 
we  made  signs  of  friendsliip,  and  in  the  end  came  to  parley,  with 
signs  that  our  desire  was  to  liave  victuals  for  iron,  silver  and  cloth, 
which  we  showed  them.  Whereupon  the}-  gave  our  folks  wine,  with 
batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  and  other  fruits,  and  bade  them,  by  signs 
and  tokens,  to  go  aboard,  and  the  next  day  to  come  again,  and  they 
would  bring  us  victuals." 

The  next  day,  after  a  council,  in  which  it  was  vosolved  not  to 
and  m<^)re  tlian  two  or  three  men  at  once,  the  captain  appit>ached 
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the  shore  with  all  the  force  he  had.     Great  number  of  people  vm^ 
seen,  who  made  signs  for  the  boarts  to  land ;  and  in  the  end,  as  fb 
people  would  not  come  near  the  Ixmts,  twenty-three  men  landed  ¥ift 
muskets,  and  marched  up  toward  four  or  five  houses ;  but  before  they 
had  gone  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot,  they  found  tliemselves  in  aa 
ambush,  and  tlie  whole,  including   Thomas    Adams,    a   brother  d 
William,  the  chief  pilot,  were  slain  or  taken.     "  So  our  boast  waitei 
long,"  says  Adams,  "  to  see  if  any  of  them  would  come  again;  bat 
seeing  no   hope   to   recover   them,    our  boats   i-etumed,    with  iliia 
sorrowful  news,  that  all  our  men  that  landed  were  slain,  which  was  a 
lamentable  tiling  to  hear,  for  we  liad  scarce  so  many  men  left  as 
could  wind  om^  anchor." 

After  waiting  a  day  longer,  they  went  over  to  the  neighboring 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  where  they  found  the  Hope,  which  had  jpgi 
anived,  but  in  as  great  distress  as  themselves,  liaving,  at  the  islanc 
of  Moclia,  the  day  before  the  Charity  had  passed  there,  lost  theii 
commander  and  twenty-seven  men  in  an  attempt  to  land  toobteii 
provisions.  Some  provisions  were  finally  got,  by  detaining  twc 
Spaniaixls,  who  came  to  visit  the  ships,  and  requiring  them  to  pay  < 
ransom  in  sheep  and  oxen.  It  was  projx)sed  to  bum  one  of  tlrt 
ships,  as  tliere  were  not  men  enough  for  both ;  but  the  new  captains 
of  whom  tlu?  one  in  command  of  the  Cliarity  was  named  Quacker 
nack,  could  not  agree  which  of  the  ships  to  bum. 

At  length,  the  men  being  somewliat  refreshed,  a  coimcil  wag 
called  to  consider  wliat  should  be  done  to  make  the  voyage  as 
profitable  as  possible  to  the  merchants.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  thiE 
sail(^rs,  who  liad  been  to  Japan  in  a  Poiiuguese  sliips,  that  woollei 
cloth,  of  which  they  had  much  on  board,  was  good  mercliandisi 
there  ;  and  considering  that  the  Moluccas,  and  most  parts  of  the  Eas 
Indies,  were  not  comitries  in  which  woollen  cloths  would  be  likely  t 
1)0  very  acceptable ;  hearing  also  from  the  people  on  shore  tha 
Spanish  cmisers  were  after  them, — by  whom,  in  fact,  their  thir 
vessel  was  captured,  news  of  their  intentions  and  force  having  bee 
sent  fi*om  Spain  to  Peru  about  the  time  of  their  departure  tvoi 
Holland, — it  was  finally  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Japan.  Leavin 
the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  27tli  of  November,  and  standing  nortl 
westerly  acix:)ss  the  equator  ior  tln-oe  or  fom*  months,  they  had  th 
tnide-wind  and  pleasant  weather.     In  their  way,  tliey  encoimtered 
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group  of  islands  somewhere  about  16  degrees  of  north  latitude 
(perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands),  to  which  eight  of  their  men  ran  off 
witli  the  pinnace,  and  were  eaten,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  islandei-s, 
who,  by  the  report  of  one  who  was  taken,  were  cannibals,  v 

In  the  latitude  of  27  degrees  north,  the  vessels,  encountering 
yariable  winds  and  stormy  weather,  were  separated.  The  Hope 
was  never  more  heard  of  ;  the  Cliarity  still  kept  on  her  course,  though 
with  many  of  her  men  sick,  and  others  dead  :  when,  on  the  lltli  of 
April,  being  then  in  great  misery,  with  only  four  or  five  men,  out  of 
a  company  of  four-and-twenty,  able  to  walk,  and  as  many  more  to 
creep  on  their  knees,  the  whole  expecting  shortly  to  die,  at  last  they 
made  the  hoped-for  land — which  proved  to  be  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ximo.  They  were  immediately  boarded  by  numerous  boats,  which 
they  had  no  force  to  resist ;  but  the  boatmen  offered  no  injmy 
beyond  stealing  what  they  could  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on.- 
This,  however,  was  put  a  stop  to  the  next  day  by  the  governor  of  tlie 
nei^ilwrting  district,  who  sent  soldiers  on  board  to  protect  the  cargo, 
and  v/ho  treated  the  crew  with  great  kindness,  furnishing  them  with 
all  necessary  refreshments,  and  giving  them  a  house  on  shore  foi 
their  sick,  of  whom  nine  finally  died. 

For  some  days  the  only  conversation  was  by  signs ;  but,  before 
long,  a  Poi-tuguese  Jesuit,  with  some  other  Portuguese,  arrived  fn)ui 
Nagasaki,  on  the  op]X)sito  western  coast  <^f  the  island. 

Tlift  Dutch  now  had  an  interpreter  ;  but,  what  with  religioiLS  and 

wliat  with  national  antipathies,  little  was  to  be  hoi)ed  from  a  Jesuit 

and  a  Portuguese.     In  fact,  the  Portuguese  accused  tliem  of  being 

pirates,  and  two  of  their  own  company,  in  hopes  to  get  contix^l  of  tlie 

cargo,  turned  traitors,  and  plotted  with  the  Poiiuguese.     After  nine 

days  the  emperor  [lyeyasu,  ^J^],  sent  fine  galleys,  in  which  Adams, 

attended  by  one  of  the  sailors,  was  conveyed  to  Osaka,  distant  about 

eighty  leagues.     Here  he  found  the  emperor,   '*  in  a  wonderful  costly 

house,  gilded  with  gold  in  abundance,"  who,  in  several  interviews, 

treated  him  with  gieat  kindness,  and  was  veiy  inquisitive  as  to  liis 

country  and  the    cause    of    his    coming.     Adams   replied    that   the 

English    were    a  people  who  had  long  wmght  out  the  East  Indios, 

desiring  friendship,  in  the  way  of  trade,  with  all  kings  and  ix)t<^'iit- 

ates,  and  having  in  their  country  divei-s  eoniiiKidities  wliich  might  be 

exchanged  tf)  mutual  advantage.     Tlie  emperor  then  inquired  if  tlie 
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people  of  Adams'  country  had  no  wars.  He  answered  tliat  they  had 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but  were  at  i^acQ  with  all  otlier 
nations.  He  also  inquired  as  to  Adams'  religious  opinions,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  got  to  Japan  ;  but  when  Adams,  by  way  of  answer, 
exhibited  a  cliart  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  through. 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  showed  plain  signs  of  increduUty. 

Notwithstanding  this  friently  reception,  Adams  was  ordered 
back  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  nine-and-thirty  daya, 
exjjecting,  though  well  treated,  to  be  crucified,  which  he  learnt  was 
the  customary  mode  of  execution  in  that  country. 

In    fact,    as   he   aftenvards   discovered,    the   Portuguese   wero 
employing  this  interval  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives  against 
these  new-comers,  whom  they  represented  as  thieves   and    oominoa 
sea-robbers,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  put  to  death  to  prevent  any 
more  o£  their  freebootiog  countrymen  from  coming,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Japanese  trade.     But  at  length  the  emperor  gave  this  answer :  that, 
as  these  strangers  had  as  yet  done  no  damage  to  him  nor  to  any  of 
his  people,  it  would  be  against  reason  and  justice  to  put  them  to 
death ;  and,  sending  again  for  Adams,  after  another  long  conversa- 
tion and  numerous  inquiries,  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave   Mm 
leave  to  visit  the  ship  and  his  companions,  of  whom,  in  the  interval, 
he  had  heard  nothing.     He  found  them  close  by,  the  ship  having  in 
tlie  inteiTal  been  brought  to  Sakai,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
Osaka.     The  men  liad  suffered    nothing,    but   the   ship   had    l)een 
completely  stripped,  her  whole  company  being  thus  left  witli  only 
the    clothes  on  their  backs.     Tlie  emperor,  indeed,  oixlered  restitu- 
tion ;  but  the  plundered  articles  were  so  dispei'sed  and  concealed  that 
nothing  could  l>e  recovered,  except  fifty  thousand  rials  in  silver  (five 
thousand  dollai>i),  which  liad  formed  a  pai-t  of  the  cargo,  and  which 
was  given  up  to  the  oflicers  as  a  fimd  for  their  support  and  that  of 
the  men.     Afterward  the  ship  was  taken  still  eastward  to  a  port  near 
Jedo  [Yedo,  il|3 ].     All  means  were    used   to   get   her   clear,    witli 
leave  to  depai-t,  in  which  suit  a  considerable  part  of  the  monej'  was 
spent ;  till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  men  refusing  any  longer  to 
(jbey    Adams    and    the    master,    the    remaining    money    was,    *'  for 
quietness'  sake,"  divided,  and  each  was  left    to   shift    for   himself, 
llio    emperor,    however,    added    an    allowance  to  each  man  of  two 
pounds  of  rice  a  day,  besides  an  annual  ]3ension  in  money  amounting 
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to  al)oni  twenty-four  dollars.  In  AdanLs'  case  thift  pension  was 
afterward  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  as  a  i*eward  for 
having  built  two  sliips  for  the  emperor  on  the  European  nKxlel. 
Adams'  knowledge  of  mathematics  also  proved  serviceable  to  him, 
and  he  was  soon  in  such  favor  as  to  be  able,  according  to  his  own 
account,  to  return  good  for  evil  to  several  of  his  former  maligners. 
The  emperor  acknowledged  his  services,  and  endeavored  to  content 
him  by  giving  him  "  a  living  like  unto  a  lordship  in  England,  with 
eighty  or  ninety  husbandmen  as  his  servants  and  slaves ;  "  but  he 
still  pined  for  home,  and  importuned  for  leave  to  depart,  desiring,  as 
he  says,  **  to  see  his  poor  wife  and  children,  according  to  conscience 
and  nature."  Tins  suit  he  again  renewed,  upon  hearing  from  some 
Japanese  traders  that  Dutch  merchants  had  established  themselves 
at  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  and  Fatania  on  the  east  const  of  Malacca. 
He  promised  to  bring  both  the  Dutch  and  English  to  trade  in 
Japan ;  but  all  he  could  obtain  was  leave  for  the  Dutch  captain  and 
another  Dutchman  to  depart.  This  they  presenlty  did,  for  Patania, 
in  a  Japanese  junk,  furnished  by  the  king  or  prince  of  Firaiido 
[Hirado,  2pp],  whence  they  proceeded  to  Jor,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  found  a  Dutcli  fleet  of  nine 
sail  In  this  fleet  the  Dutch  captain  obtained  an  appointment  as 
ma.Hter,  but  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Portuguese, 
with  whom  the  Dutch  were,  by  this  time,  vigorously  and  successfully 
contending  for  the  mastership  of  the  eastern  seas.* 

^  An  account  of  Adams*  voyage  in  two  letters  of  his  from  Japan,  may  be  fonod  in 
PuchaB'  His  PUgrimes,  part  i.,  book  ni^  sect.  5.  Purchas  also  gives,  book  n.,  chap.  V., 
Captnin  Wert's  adventures,  and  return  ;  and  in  book  m.,  chap,  i,  sect.  4,  a  carrative  by 
Davis,  who  acted  as  chief  pilot  of  the  first  Dutch  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  under 
Houtman.  Hackluyt  gives,  in  his  Fccond  volume,  n  narrative  of  Lancaster's  voyage, 
taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  Edmund  Baker,  Lancaster's  lieutenant.  Henry  May's 
Doirative  of  the  same  voyage  is  given  in  Hackluyt's  second  volume.  What  is  known  of 
the  English  exx)edition  fitted  out  in  1594,  will  bo  found  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  iv.,  and 
PUgrimes,  book  ni.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  2.  The  English  East  India  CJompauy  was  formed  in 
1600,  and  Lancaster  was  immediately  despatched  on  a  second  voyage  *'  \^ath  four  tall 
ships  and  a  victualler,*'  and  by  him  the  English  trade  was  commenced. — PUgrimes, 
book  m.,  chap,  iii.,  sect.  1. 
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SPANISH   FRIARS  IN   JAPAN. — EXTENSION   OF  JAPANESE  TRADE. — PROGRKSS 
OF  THE   DUTCH   IN   THE   EASTERN   SEAS. — THEY  OPEN  A     TRADE     WlTB 
JAPAN. — emperor's       LETTER. — SHIPWRECK      OF      DON      RODRIGO       J>^ 
VIVERO     ON     THE     JAPANESE    COAST. — HLS     RECEPTION,     OBSERVATIOXfi 
AND  DEPARTURE. — DESTRUCTION   OF    A    PORTUGUESE     CARAC    BY    THE 
JAPANESE.— ANOTHER      DUTCH      SHIP      ARRIVES. — SPEX'S     CHARTER. — 
EMBASSIES  FROM  MACAO   AND  NEW   SPAIN. — FATHER  LOUIS  8OTEL0  ANP 
HIS  PROJECTS. — A.   D.    1607-1618. 

The  Dutch  and  English,  though  they  liad  not  yet  reached 
Japan,  were  already,  especially  the  Dutch,  making  great  progress  in 
the  Indian  seas ;  but  it  was  not  by  them  alone  that  the  Portuguese 
monopoly  of  Japanese  commerce  and  Japanese  conversion  vas 
threatened, 

Taking  advantage  of  the  bull  of  Clement  VII.,  already  referred 
to,  a  multitude  of  Spanish  friars  from  Manilla  poured  into  Japan, 
whose  first  and  cliief  business  it  was,  according  to  the  Jesuit  letter- 
writers  and  historians,  to  declaim  with  vehemence  against  tlie 
conduct  of  the  fathers  of  the  Company,  whom  they  represented  as 
altogether  too  circumspect,  reserved  and  timid,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel.  The  fanaticism  of  these  Spanish  friars  was  excessive, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  Jesuit  historians  relate,  with  malicious 
satisfaction,  the  following  story  :  One  of  them,  in  a  dispute  with  one 
of  the  shipwrecked  Hollanders  of  Adams'  company  (perhaps  with 
Adams  himself),  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church, 
appealed  to  its  miraculous  power,  and  when  this  obstinate  Dutch 
heretic  questioned  the  reality  of  any  such  power,  and  cliallenged  an 
exliibition  of  it,  the  fanatical  missionary  undertook  to  convince  him 
by  walking  himself  on  the  sea.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the 
miracle.  The  Spaniard  pi'epared  himself  by  confassion,  prayer  and 
fasting.  A  crowd  of  Japanese  assembled  to  see  it,  and  the  friar, 
after  a  confident  exlioriation  to  the  multitude,  stepped,   crucifix    in 
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hand,  into  the  water,  certain  of  being  buoyed  up  by  faith  and 
pi-ovidonce,  But  he  was  soon  floundering  over  liis  head,  and  was 
only  saved  fit>m  drowning  by  some  boats  sent  to  his  assistance  ;  nor 
did  tliis  experiment  add  much  either  to  the  faith  of  the  Dutchman, 
or  to  the  docility  of  tlie  Japanese.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the 
iimtitution  of  parish  priests  was  introduced ;  but  this,  like  the 
admission  of  friars,  led  only  to  new  disputes  and  collisions. 

The  merchants  of  Manilla,  no  less  than  the  monks,  still  looked 
with  longing  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Japan,  anxious  to  share  in  its 
commerce ;  and  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero,  upon  his  accession  to  tliat 
government,  by  way  of  conciliation,  discharged  from  confinement  and 
sent  home  some  two  hundred  Japanese,  whom  he  found  imprisoned 
tliere,  either  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  confiscation  of  the  San 
Philip  and  the  execution  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  or  for  some 
other  cause. 

Besides  these  European  rivals,  a  dangerous  competition  in  the 
way  of  trade  seems  to  have  been  thi*eatened  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  themselves,  who  appear  to  liave  been  much  more  adventur- 
ous at  this  time,  whether  in  point  of  navigation  or  the  visiting  of 
foreign  countries,  than  the  present  jealous  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment permi^^s.  Japanese  vessels  frequented  Manilla  for  the  purchase 
of  rich  Cliija  silks,  which  formed  the  chief  article  of  export  from 
Macao  to  Japan,  the  policy  of  China  and  the  relations  of  Japan 
towards  her  not  allowing  a  direct  trade.  Japanese  vessels  appeared 
even  in  the  Pacific  Spanish  American  ports.  It  is  to  this  j^eriod 
that  the  Japanese  ascribe  the  conquest  by  the  king  of  Saxuma  of  the 
Lew  Chew  Island  ;  and  Macao,  Siam  and  Annam  are  enumei^ated,  on 
Japanese  authority,  as  additional  places  to  which  Japanese  vessels 
ti-aded.  *^ 

Tlie  Portuguese  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  had  little  left 
of  that  courage  and  spirit  by  wliich  their  forefathers  or  the  pre(*eding 
century  liad  been  so  distinguished.  The  Dutch  ci-uisei-s  in  the  East 
Indies  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  them.  In  1603,  the  blockaded 
Goa,  and  the  same  year  Hemkirk  icyok  the  caruc  of  Macao,  a  prize 
of  fourteen  hundred  tons,  and  valued,  with  her  cargo,  at  several 
millions    of    florins.     When   the    Dutch,    luider    Matelief,    attac^kjvd 

*  See  KlaprotU's  translation  {Nov.  Jounval  Asiatique,  torn,  ii.)  of  a  curious  Japanese 
tract  on  the  Wealth  of  Japan,  written  in  1708. 
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Malacca,  in  1606,  the  Portuguese  wei-e  groitly  indebted  to  a  Rmall 
iKxly  of  Japanese,  who  fomied  a  part  of  the  garrison,  for  their 
success  in  repelling  the  assault.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1608,  a  large 
number  of  Japanese,  obliged  to  winter  at  Macao,  got  into  collLsiou 
with  the  Poiiuguese  authorities  of  tliat  city,  who  suspected  them  of 
a  design  to  seize  the  place,  and  who,  in  consequence,  put  a  number 
of  them  to  death.  During  this  and  the  two  preceding  years  tLe 
annual  Portuguese  carac  had  been  prevented  from  sailing  from 
Macao  by  fear  of  Dutch  cruisers;  and,  with  the  effect  of  tliis 
intemiption  of  intercourse  and  of  the  bad  feeling  produced  by  the 
collision  at  Macao,  still  other  circumstances  cooperated  to  endanger 
the  Portuguese  ascendency. 

Tlie  fii-st  was  the  arrival  at  Firando  [Hirado,  ^p],  in   July, 
1609,    of   the   Dutch  vessel,  the  Bed  Lion,  attended  by  the  yacht 
Griffon.     They  belonged  to  the  fleet   of   Verhoeven,    who   liad  left 
Holland,  December  12th,  1607,  with  thirteen  ships  (of  wliich  several 
were  of  a  thousand  tons  burden),  nineteen  hundred  men,  and  three 
hundred   and   seventy-seven    pieces   of   artillery.     The    Portuguese 
fleet,  which  sailed,  about  the  same  time,  from  Lisbon,  to  take  out  a 
new  viceroy  to  Goa,  was  composed  of   eight    great    carac    and   six 
galleons.     This  fleet  was  scattered  1)y  a  storm  off  the  Canaries,  and 
one  of  the  galleons,  mounting  ten  cannon,  and  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  fell  into  Verhoeven's  hands.     He  had  previously  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mozambique,  but  had  taken,  however,  in 
the  liarbor  a  carac,  mounting    thirty-foiu'    guns,    and   loaded    with 
merchandise.     Off  Goa  another  carac  was  burnt  by  the  Portuguese, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  proceeded  to 
Calicut,  where   a    treaty    of    alliance    against    the    Portuguese    was 
entered  into  with  the  king.     The  Dutch  then  proceeded  by  Cochin 
to  Johor,  on  peninsula  of    Malacca    (whence    the    two    ships    were 
(lesy)at(!hed  to  Japan)  and  finally  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas,  where 
tlie  Dutch  expected  that  a  truce  with  Spain,  announced  by  a  ship 
bite  from  Holland,  would  enable  them  to  devote  all  their  strength  to 
guard  against  tlie  English,  who  were  also  aiming  at  an  establislunent 
ill  tliose  islands. 

Tlie  ftlii])s  detaclied  from  Jolior,  equally  equipped  for  trading 
and  for  fighting,  as  were  all  the  Indiaiiien  of  that  period,  haA'ing 
missed,  by  being  a  few  days  too  late,  the  carac  of  Macao,  pi-oceeded 
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to  carry  out  their  instructions  for  opening  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Japan.  They  were  very  kindly  i-eceived  at  Firando,  whence 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor's  court,  with  presents,  in  the 
name  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  leave  to 
establish  a  factory  at  Firando,  for  the  supply  of  wliich  with  goods 
the  Dutch  were  to  send  a  ship  or  two  yearly.  The  Red  Lion, 
arriving  in  the  Texel,  July,  1610,  carried  back  the  following  letter  t 
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'*  I,  emperor  and  king  of  Japan,  wish  to  tho  king  of  HoUand  [prince  of  Orange] 
who  hath  sent  so  far  ooontries  to  yisit  me,  greeting. 

**  I  rejoice  greatly  in  your  writing  and  sending  unto  me,  and  wish  that  our  coun- 
tries were  nearer  the  one  to  the  other,  whereby  we  might  continue  and  increase  the 
friendship  begun  betwixt  us,  through  your  presence,  whom  I  imagine  in  earnest  to 
see ;  in  respect  I  am  unknown  unto  your  majesty,  and  that  your  love  towards  me  is 
manifested  through  your  liberality  in  honoring  me  with  four  presents,  whereof,  though 
I  bod  no  need,  yet,  coming  in  your  numc,  I  received  them  in  great  worth,  and  hold 
them  in  good  esteem. 

"  And  further,  whereas  the  Hollanders,  your  majesty's  subjects,  desire  te  trade  with 
their  shipping  in  my  country  (which  is  of  little  value  and  small),  and  to  traffic  with  my 
KQbjects,  and  desire  to  have  their  abiding  near  unto  my  court,  whereby  in  person  I 
might  help  and  assist  them,  which  cannot  be  as  now,  through  the  inconvcnien<*e  of  the 
country  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  will  not  neglect,  as  already  I  have  been,  to  be  careful 
of  them,  and  to  give  in  charge  to  all  my  governors  and  subjects  that,  in  what  places 
HDd  havens,  in  what  port  soever  they  shall  show  them  all  favor  and  friendHhix^  ^^  their 
l^risons,  ships  and  merchandise ;  wherein  your  majesty  or  your  subjects  need  not  to 
doubt  or  fear  aught  to  the  contrary.  For  tbey  may  como  an  feely  as  if  they  ciimo  into 
your  majesty's  own  havens  and  countries,  and  may  remain  in  my  country  to  tmdo. 
.\nd  the  friendship  Ijeguu  Ijetween  me  and  my  subjects  witli  you  shall  never  be 
impaired  on  my  behalf,  but  augmented  and  increased. 

*•  I  am  partly  ashamed  that  your  majesty  (whose  name  and  renown  through  your 
vnlorous  deeds  is  spread  through  the  whole  world)  should  cause  your  subjects  to  come 
from  so  lar  countries  into  a  country  so  unfitting  as  this  is,  to  visit  me,  and  to  offer  unto 
me  such  friendships  as  I  have  not  deserved.  But  considering  that  your  affection  hath 
been  the  cause  thereof,  I  could  not  but  friendly  entertain  your  subjects,  and  yield  to 
their  requests,  whereof  this  shall  serve  for  a  testimony  ;  that  they  in  idl  places,  coun- 
tries and  islands,  under  mine  obediencs,  may  trade,  and  trathc,  and  build  houses 
HtTviceable  and  needful  for  their  tnwle  and  mercliandises,  where  they  may  trade 
without  any  hindrance  at  their  j)l<^«nre,  as  well  in  tini(j  to  come  as  lor  tho  jjresent,  so 
that  no  man  shall  do  them  any  wrong.  .Vud  I  will  maintidu  and  defend  them  as  mine 
own  subjects. 
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"  I  promise,  likewise,  that  the  persons  whom  I  understaDd  shall  be  left  here,  sbaB. 
uow  and  at  all  times  he  held  as  recommended  nnto  me,  and  in  all  things  to  laTor  thcDU 
whereby  your  majesty  shall  find  us  your  friends  nnd  neighbors. 

'*  For  other  matters  passed  betw^een  mo  and  your  majesty's  serrants,  which  wool^ 
be  too  long  here  to  repeat,  I  refer  myself  nnto  them."**^ 

The  Dutch  were  greatly  indebted  for  their  success   to   FoynA- 
Sama  [Maisuura  Hoin,  ;fi&?iSy:-PP^M]»   ^'^^^   ^^   Firando    [Hirado, 
^p],  who  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
factory  in  his  island.     In  fact,  it  had  been  at  his  expense  that  tli© 
two  Dutchmen,  sliipmates  of  Adams,  liad  some  years    before    l)een 
sent    to  Pataiiia  upon  their  promise  to  induce  their  countrymen   tn 
open  a  trade  to    Japan.     In    addition   to    this   outlay,    which   had 
amounted    to    fifteen    hundred    taels,    he    had  furnished  the  Dut^b 
Ijelonging  to  the  two  recently  arrived  vessels,  with  a  galley  manned 
with  fifty-six  rowers,  for  their  visit  to  court,  of  which  they  had  tlie 
use  for  two  months;  and  he  had,  besides,  accommodated  them  by 
purchasing  all  their  pepper  and  silk,  the  latter  article  at  a  consider- 
able loss  to  himself. 

Some  time  previous  tc^  the  aiTival  of  these  Dutch  ships,  in  the 
autumn  of  1608,  Don  Eodiigo  de  Vivero,  the  late  governor  of  Manilb, 
i"etuming  to  New  Spain  in  the  galleon,  the  St.  Francis,  was  wrecked 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Nipon^.  At  first  it  was  not  known  what 
land  it  was ;  but  a  Japanese  Catholic  on  board  soon  recognized  it. 
The  crew,  who  had  escaped  to  the  shore,  proceeded  to  a  neighboring 
village,  the  people  of  which  evinced  much  compassion  for  them,  tlie 
women  even  shedding  teara.  They  gave  them  clothing  and  food 
(consisting  of  rice,  pulse  and  a  little  fish),  and  sent  word  to  the  Tone 

[Honda  Tadatomo,  ::$l:^.2i\^]»  <^i'  l^^i"^^  ^^^  ^1^®  district,  who  issued 
onloi-s  that  thev  should  be  well  treated,  but  not  suffered  to  i-emove. 
They  were  soon  visited  by  the  touo,  who  came  in  great  pomp, 
l)receded  by  thiee  hundred  men;  some  l)earing  bannei*s,  others 
armed  with  lances,  iiiatclilocks  and  lialberts.  He  saluted  Don 
Rodrigo  with  much  politeness,  by  a  UKjtion  of  his  head  and  hand, 
and  placed  him  on  liis  left,  that  being  censidered  the  place  of  honor 
among  the  Japanese,  because  the  swords   are    worn    on    tliat    side. 

*  This  letter  is  given  liy  Pnrchas,  vol,  i ,  p.  -LOVk    It  has  neither  date  nor  signature 
nor  does  it  appeitr  ^vho  is  responsible  for  the  corrtctness  of  the  translation. 
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Be  made  Don  Kodrigo  several  presents,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
subsistence  of  the  party,  allowing  tvvo  Spanish  officere  to  proceed  to 
the  emperor  8  court,  to  communicate  to  him  and  to  his  son  and, 
according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  colleague,  the  details  of  the  case. 

Jedo  [Yedo,  iC^]*  where  the  emperor's  son  resided,  was  about 
forty  leagues  distant,  and  Seruga  [Siuniga,  ^fSJ],  where  the  emperor 
held  his  court,  still  forty  leagues  further.  The  messengers  retiuned 
^  twenty-four  days,  with  an  officer  of  the  prince,  cliarged  with  a 
Message  of  condolence  from  the  emperor,  and  leave  to  visit  their 
ccrarts.  All  the  property  that  could  be  saved  from  the  wi-eck  was 
Siven  up  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  first  place  on  their  route  was  a  town  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  tono  took  Don  Kodrigo  to  his  castle,  situated 
on  a  height,  and  surrounded  by  a  dit<;h  fifty  feet  deep,  passed  by  a 
^wbridge.  The  gates  were  of  iron ;  the  walls  of  solid  masonry, 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  thickness.  Near  the  first  gate 
stood  a  hundred  musketeers,  and  between  that  and  the  second  gate, 
which  opened  through  a  second  wall,  were  houses,  gardens,  orchards 
and  rice-fields.  The  dwelling  rooms  were  of  wood,  exquisitely 
finished  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  varnish,  &c. 

All  the  way  to  Jedo  the  density  of  the  population  greatly 
surprised  the  Si)aniards,  who  were  eveiywhere  well  lodged  and 
entertained.  They  entered  that  city  amid  such  a  crowd,  tliat  the 
officers  of  police  had  to  force  a  way  for  them, — and  yet  the  streets 
were  very  broa<l.  Such  crowds  collected  about  the  house  which  tlie 
prince  liad  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  them,  that  they  had  no  rest ; 
till  at  last  a  guard  was  placed  about  it,  and  a  tixblet  set  up,  prohibit- 
ing the  populace  fi-om  molesting  them.  Of  the  city  Kodrigo  gives 
this  description :  **  Jedo  contains  seven  himdred  thoimand  iniiabit- 
ants,  and  is  traversed  by  a  considerable  river  which  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  moderate  size.  By  tliis  river,  which  divides  in  the  interior 
into  several  branches,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  provisions 
and  necessaries,  which  are  so  cheap  that  a  man  may  live  comfortably 
for  a  rial  (five  cents)  a  day.  "^  The  Japanese  do  not  make  much 
wheaten  bread,  though  what  tlioy  do  make  is  excellent.  The  streets 
and  squares  of  Jedo  ai-e  veiy  handsome,  clean  and  well  kept.  Tlie 
houses  are  of  wtxjd,  and  mostlv  of  two  stories.  The  exterior  is  less 
imposing  than  with    us,    but    they    are    far    handsomer    and    more 
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comfortable  within.     Towards  the  street  the   houses   have   coTered 
galleries,  and  each  street  is  occupied  by  persons  of  the  same  calling; 
carpenters  in  one,  jewellers  in  another,    tailors  in  another,  indnding 
many  trades  imknown  in  Europe.     The  merchants  and  traders  dweD 
together   in   the   same   way.     Provisions    also   are   sold    in   places 
appointed  for  each  sort.     I  observed  a  market  where  game  was  sold; 
there    was   a  great  supply  of  rabbits,  hares,  wild  boars,  deer,  and 
other  animals  which  I  never  saw  befoi-e.     The  Japanese  rarely  eat 
any  flesh  but  tliat  of  game,  which  they  hunt.     The  fish  market,  very 
extensive  and  extremely  neat  and  clean,  affords  a  great  variety  of 
fish,  sea  and  river,  fresh  and  salt ;  and  there  were  large  tubs  contain- 
ing live  fish.     Adjoining  the  inns  are  places  where  they  let  and  sell 
horses,  and    these  places  are  so  numerous,  tliat  the  traveller,  who, 
according  to  custom,  changes  his  horse  every  league,  is  only  emba^ 
rassed  where  to  choose.     The  nobles  and  great  men  inhabit  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  and  their  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  armorial 
ornaments,  sculptured,  painted  or  gilt,  placed  over  the  doors  of  tie 
1  louses, — a  privilege  to  which  the  Japanese  nobles  attach  great  value. 
The  political  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chief  of  the 
magistracy,  civil  and  military.     In  each  street  i-esides  a  magistrate 
who  takes  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  cases,    civil    and 
criminal,  submitting  the  more  difiicult  to  the  governor.     The  streets 
are  closed  at  each  end  by  a  gate,  which  is  shut  at  nightfall.     At  each 
gate  is  placed  a  guard  of  soldiers,  with  sentinels  at  intervals ;  so  that, 
if  a  crime  is  committed,  notice  is  conveyed  instantly  to  each  end  of 
the  street,  and,  tlie  gates  being  closed,  it  rarely  liappens  that   the 
ofleuder    escapes.     This    description    is    applicable  to  all  the  other 
cities  in  the  kingdom.'* 

After  an  interval  of  two  days,  the  prince  sent  his  secretary, 
whose  name  wiis  Kousekondono  [Honda  Kozukeno-Suke,  ;$l:^JbSf 
'frIF.M]*  ^  invite  Don  Eodrigo  to  visit  him.  The  palace  he 
describes  as  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  immense  blocks  of  freestone,  put 
together  without  cement,  with  embrasures,  at  equal  distances,  well 
fui-uislied  with  artillery.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  was  a  deep  wet 
ditch,  ci-ossed  by  a  drawbridge  of  a  peculiar  and  very  ingenious 
constniction.  Don  Kcxirigo  passed  through  two  ranks  of  musket- 
oei-s,  about  one  tliotisiind  in  number,  to  the  second  wall,  distant 
lioAi  the  first   three   liimdred   paces.     At   the   gate   four   hundred 
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lancers  and  pikemen  were  stationed.  A  third  wall,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  halberdiera.  Witliiu  was  the 
pahice,  with  the  royal  stables  on  one  side,  containing  tlu^e  hmidi'ed 
horses,  and  on  the  other  an  arsenal  with  arms  for  one  hundred 
Uiousand  men.  Bodrigo  affirms  that  from  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
were  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  not  assembled  for  the 
occasion,  but  constantly  employed  and  paid  for  the  daily  sen-ice  of 
the  court. 

The  first  apartment  of  the  palace  was  entirely  covered  with  rich 
ornaments,  carpets,  stufib,  velvet  and  gold.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  representing  hunting  subjects.  Each  apai-tment 
exceeded  the  preceding  in  splendor,  till  the  further  one  was  i-eached, 
in  which  the  prince  was  seated  on  a  superb  carpet  of  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  raised 
two  steps,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  He  wore  tlu*ee  cb-esses, 
one  over  the  other,  the  exterior  one  green  and  yellow  ;  in  his  girdle 
were  his  longer  and  shorter  swords.  His  hair  was  tied  up  with 
ribbons  of  different  colors,  and  his  head  had  no  other  ornament.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  of  a  brown  complexion,  a  pleasing 
figare  and  good  height.  Don  Bodrigo  was  conducted  to  a  seat  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  prince^  who  conversed  with  him  on  a  variety  of 
indifferent  subjects. 

Foiu-  da^'s  after,  the  travellers  set  oflf  for  Siiniga,  on  a  visit  to 

the  emperor.     The  road  is  thus  described  :  "  On  wliatsoever  side  the 

traveller  turns  his  eyes,  he  perceives  a  concoui-se  of  people  passinj^ 

to  and  fro,  as  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe.     The  roads  arc 

lined  on  both  sides  with  superb  pine-trees,  which  keep  off  the  smi. 

The  distances   are  marked    by  little   eminences  planted     with    two 

trees."    In  the  hundi-ed  leagues  between  Suruga  and  Miako,  several 

towns  were   passed,    estimated   to   contain   one    hundred    thousand 

inhabitants,  and  a    village   occurred    at  every  quarter  of  a  leiigue. 

Bodrigo  declares  himself  so  delighted  with  Japan,  that,  **  if  he  could 

have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  renounce  his  God  and  his  king,  he 

should  have  preferred  that  country  to  liis  own." 

He  estimated  Suiniga  to  contain  from  five  to  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  climate  was  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
Jedo,  but  the  city  not  so  handsome.  As  at  Jedo,  a  convenient 
residence  was  provided  for  him,  which  the  crowd  besieged  iis  they 
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had  (lone  there.     The  emperor  sent  a  secretaiy  to  compliment  him 
on  his  aiTival,  witli  a  present  of  rich  di'esses,  and  m  about  a  week  he 
had  his  prasentation.     He  was  conveyed  in  an  elegant  litter  to  the 
palace,  which  was  a  fortress  like  that  at  Jedo.     On  the  whole,  there 
was  less  display  than  at  the  prince's  court,  but  more  marks  of  power 
and  fear.     The  interview  with    the  emperor   is  thus  described:  "I 
followed  the  minister,  who  conducted    me  into  the    presence  of  the 
sovereign,  whom  I  saluted.      He  was  in  a  kind  of  square  box,  doI 
very  large,  but    astonishingly  rich.     It  was  placed  two  steps  above 
the  fl(X)r,  and  surrounded  at  four  paces'  distance  by  a  gold  kttice- 
work,    six    feet    high,  in    which    were    small   doors,   by    which  the 
empei-or's  attendants  went  in  and  out,  as  they  were  called  from  the 
crowd,  pix)strate  on  their  hands  and  knees  ai-ound  the  lattice.*    The 
monarch  was    encircled    by    nearly    twenty    grandees,    ministers  oj 
principal  courtiers,  in  long  silk  mantles,  and  trousers  of  the  sami 
material,  so  long  tliat  they  entirely  concealed  the  feet.     The  empewi 
was  seated  on  a  kind  of  stool,  of  blue  satin,  worked  with  stars  anc 
half-moons  of  silver.     In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  sword,    and  had  hi 
hair  tied  up    with    ribbons    of    different    colors,    but  had    no  othe 
head-dress.     His  age  appeared  to  l^e  about  sixty.^     He  was  of  th 
middle  statui*e,  and  of    a  very  full    pei-son.      His  coimtenance   wa 
^•enerable  and  gi-acious ;  his  complexion  not  near  so  brown  i\»  tbi 
of  the  prince." 

As  if  to  magnify  the  em]^)eror,  Don  llodrigo  was  detained  durin 
the  intrcxl action  of  a  tono  of  liigh  rank,  who  brought  presents  i 
gold,  silver  aud  silk,  worth  twenty  thousand  ducats.  At  a  hundrc 
])aces  fi*om  the  throne  he  prostrated  liimself  with  liis  face  to  tl 
fi<x)i%  and  remained  in  this  ]x>sturo  for  several  minutes  in  perfe 
silence,  neither  the  emperor  nor  either  of  the  ministers  vouclisafing 
woril.  He  then  retired  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  three  tliousai 
])ei*s(>ns.  After  other  exliibitisns  of  the  same  sort,  Don  Rodrig 
having  been  directed  to  make  what  requests  lie  would,  w 
coiHliU'tod  by  two  niinistei's  to  a  third  apartment,  whence  other  gre 
orticors  (^scorted  him  out  of  tlie  palaces  with  all  ceremony. 

Afterwards  lie  was  entertained  by  Konsekondono  [Kozuke-doE 
~>^^AlSfjf]y  the  prime  minister,  at  a  mjignitirent  collation,   the  he 


*  Most  likely  this  **  box  "  was  formed  by  movable  Bcrcens.     Sei;  chapter  XXXVI 
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pledging  his  health  in  exquisite  Japanese  wine  [saki  ?]  by  placing 

fh6  glass  upon  his  head.^    The  Spaniard  presented  at  this  time  a 

;     memorandum  of  his  requests  translated  into  Japanese.     They  were 

I    three — first,  that  the  ixjyal  protection  might  be  granted  to  Cliristian 

piests  of  different  orders  who  then  resided  in  the  empire,  and  that 

.   ttey  might  not  be  molested  m  the  free  use  and  disposal    of    their 

houses  and  churches ;  secondly,  that  amity  might  continue  between 

fte  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spaniard ;    and,    lastly,    that,    as   an 

evidence  of  that  friendship,  the  emperor  would  not  permit  tlie  Dut€]i 

(whose  arrival  has  already  been  mentioned)  to  reside  in  his  territ(v 

nee,  but  would  drive  them  out — since,    besides    being   enemies    of 

Spain,  they  were  little  better  than  pirates  and  sea-rovei-s. 

The  minister,  the  next  day,  after  another  collation,  reported  the 
emperor's  answer,  who  had  remarked,  with  admiration,  tliat  Don 
Bodrigo,  though  destitute,  had  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  had 
wgarded  only  the  interests  of  his  i-eligion  and  his  king.  The  two 
fiist  requests  were  granted.  As  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hollanders, 
that,  the  emperor  said,  "  will  be  diflScult  this  year,  as  they  have  my 
royal  word  for  permission  to  sojourn  in  Japan  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
Don  Rodrigo  for  letting  me  know  what  characters  they  are."  The 
emperor  offered  tlie  shipwrecked  Spaniard  one  of  the  sliips  of 
European  model,  which  the  pilot  Adams  had  built  for  him,  in  which 
io  proceed  to  New  Spain ;  and  he  begged  him  to  request  King  Phili]) 
to  send  to  Japan  fifty  miners,  as  he  imderstood  those  of  New  Spain 
to  be  very  skilful,  whereas  those  of  Japan  did  not  obtain  from  tlie 
ore  half  the  silver  it  was  capable  of  yielding. 

Don  Rodrigo  soon  after  set  out  for  Ximo,  where  lie  was  to  take 
ship.  From  Seruga  [Suruga,  ^JSJ]  to  Miako  [;g»S>]'  t^stimated  at 
one  hundred  leagues,  the  coimtry  was  mostly  level  and  very  fertile. 
Several  considerable  rivers  were  crossed  in  large  feny-boats  by 
means  of  a  cable  stretched  from  bank  to  bank.  Provisions  were 
very  cheap.  His  idea  of  tlie  population  of  the  country  gi*ew  move 
and  more  exaggerated.  He  insists  that  he  did  not  pass  a  town  of 
less  population  than  one  himdred  and  tifty  thousand  ;  and  Miako, 
which  he  considers  the  largast  city  in  the  world,  he  sets  down  at  one 


*  It  is  castomary  among  the  Japanese,  on  receiving  a  present  from  n  superior,  to 
touch  the  top  of  the  head  with  it.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  kirg  of  Buugo'H 
letter  to  the  Pope,  page  IX). 
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inillion  five  hundred  thousand.*     Situated  upon  a  highly-cultiyated 
plain,  its  walls  were  ten  leagues  in  circuit,  as  Don  Bodrigo  ascw- 
tained  by  riding  round  them  on  horseback.     It  took  him  an  entire 
day.     He  enters  into  a  number  of  details  about  the  Dairi  and  his 
court.     He  was  powerless,  and  lived  in  splendid  poverty.     The  court 
of  the  governor  of  Miako,  who  had  six  vice-governors  under  him,  wm 
scarcely  less  splendid  tlian    that   of   the   emperor.     He   told  Don 
Rodrigo   that   this    city  contained  five  thousand  temples  and  mm 
than  fifty  tliousand  public  women.     He  showed  him  a  temple,  tl» 
largest  building  he  liad  seen  in  Japan,  containing  statues  of  all  tiie 
gods,  and  another  in  which  was  an  immense  bronze  statue,  the  sin 
of  which  filled  him  with  astonislmient.     *'  I  ordered,"  he  says,  "one 
of  ray  people  to  measure  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  but,  althon^ 
he  was  a  person  of  the  ordinary  size,  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it 
with  both  arms.     But  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit ;  the 
feet,  liands,  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  other  features,  are  as  perfeci 
and  as  expressive  as  the  most  accomplished  painter  could  make  a 
ix)i'trait.     When  I  fii-st  visited  this  temple  it  was  unfinished ;  more 
tlian  one  hundred  thonsaud  men  were  daily  employed  upon  it.    The 
devil  could  not  suggest  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  this  immense  wealth. "t 

Tlie  temple  and  tomb  of  Taiko-Sama,  raised  since  liis  death  tc 
tlie  rank  of  the  gcxls,  is  thus  described  by  R<xirigo,  who  deplores  tin 
dedication  of  such  an  edifice  to  one  whose  "  soul  is  in  hell  for  al 
eternity."  The  entrance  was  by  an  avenue  paved  with  jasper  fou 
hundred  feet  l)y  tlu*ee  himdred.  On  each  side,  at  equal  distances 
AN  ere  ]X)sts  of  ja8j)er,  on  whicli  were  placed  lamps  lighted  at  niglil 
At  the  end  of  this  passage  was  the  i3eristyle  of  the  temple,  ascende< 
by  sevei-jil  steps,  and  having  on  the  right  a  monastery  of  priests 
The  pruKjipal  gate  was  encinisted  with  jasper  and  overlaid  with  gol 


*  Descriptions  of  it  will  be  fotind  in  clinpterK  XXXVI.  and  XL.,  and  also  a  censi 
taken  in  IG'JU. 

t  'Jlils  image  was  firHt  set  up  in  the  year  1576,  by  the  Emperor  Taiko.  The  temp] 
in  which  it  was  placed  was  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  159(*».  The  rebuildin 
was  commence. I  in  1002.  The  colossus,  however,  was  seriously  injured  by  anotbi 
earthqurke  in  lG:i2,  atter  which  it  wa**  melted  down,  and  a  subatituto  preimred  of  woe 
covered  with  gilt  ^wiper.    For  a  description  of  it  sec  chapters  XXXV ILL  and  XL. 
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and  silver  ornaments  skilfnlly  wrought.     Tlie  nave  of  the  temple  was 

gapported  by  lofty  columns.      There  was    a  choir,  as  in   European 

cailiedrals,  with  seats  and  a  grating   all  round.      Male  and  female 

choristers  chanted  the  prayers,  much  as  in  Catholic   churches,  and 

the  surplices  put  Rodrigo  in  mind  of  the  prebends  of  Toledo.     Tlie 

chinch  was  filled  with  silent  devotees.     Fotn:  of  the  priests  accosted 

him,  and  seem  to  have  put  him  to  great  imeasiness  by  conducting 

him  to  the   altar  of  their    "  infamoiLs    relics,*'    surrounded   with  an 

infiiiite  number  of  lamps.     After  i*aising  five  or  six  curtains,  covering 

IB  many  gratings,  first  of  iron,  then  of  silver,  and  tlie  last  one  of 

gold,  A  kind  of  chest  was  exposed,  in  which  were  contained  the  ashes 

fli  Taiko-Sama.      Within  this  enclosure    none  but  the  chief  priests 

coold  enter.     All  the  Japanese  prostrated  themselves. 

Hastening  to  quit  **  this  accursed  spot,"  Rodrigo  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  priests  to  their  gardens,  exceeding,  he  says,  those  of 
Aianjnez. 

Of  the  religion  of  Japan  he  makes  the  following  observation : 
**The  Japanese,  like  us,  use  holy,  or  rather  unholy,  water,  and 
duplets  consecrated  to  their  false  gods,  Xaka  [Sliaka,  )|$^]  and 
Nido  [Amida,  p^SJ^Kli  which  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they 
worship,  for  there  are  no  less  than  tliirty-five  different  sects  or 
religions  in  Japan.  Some  deny  the  immoi-tality  of  the  soul,  otliois 
adore  divers  gtxls,  and  others  yet  the  elements.  All  are  tolerated. 
The  Ixmzes  of  all  the  sects  having  concuiTed  in  a  i-equest  to  the 
emperc*,  that  he  would  expel  our  monks,  the  prince,  ti-oubled  witli 
their  importunities,  inquired  how  many  difterent  religions  there  wei-e 
in  Japan.  *  Thirty-five,'  was  the  reply.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  whore 
thirty-five  sects  can  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily  hear  with  tliirty-six  ; 
—leave  the  strangers  in  peace.' "  Ho  estimates  the  Christians  at 
three  hundred  thousand — a  much  more  probable  inmiber  than  the 
eighteen  hundred  thousand,  at  which  they  wen^  rec?koned  by  tlie 
missionaries,*  whose  reckoning  was  the  same  now  that  it  had  been 
ten  years  before. 

*  The  total  nnmber  of  baptisms  in  Japan,  in  IGOG,  according  to  the  annual  letter 
of  that  year,  was  almoet  three  thousand.  According  to  the  letter  of  1003,  the  nnmb  r 
of  oonfe8.sionH  heard  that  year  was  eighty  thonsand.  It  apj^ears  from  tbe«o  letters  tlmt 
fi»ny  female  converts  were  made,  among  the  higher  clasHe'*,  by  the  r.'pu.cd  efficacy 
^•f  relioi  and  the  prayers  of  the  chnrch  in  cases  of  difficult  labor. 
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From  Miako  Don  Rodrigo  proceeded  to  Faxima  [I'nsliimi,  fli|\ 
adjoining,  where  he  embarked  for  Osaka,  ten  leagues  down  a  riTer, 
as  large  as  the  Guadalquivir  at  Seville,  and  full  of  vessels.  Osaka 
[^K]»  built  close  to  the  sea,  he  itjckons  to  contain  one  milliai 
inhabitants.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  junk  for  Nagasaki  [Sift] 
Not  finding  his  vessel  in  proper  repair,  he  accepted  an  invitatio] 
from  the  emperor  to  return  to  Semga  [Suruga,  l||^tPI]«  where  h 
itmewed  liis  endeavors  to  persuade  that  prince  to  expel  the  Dutd 
but  without  effect.  At  last,  with  presents  and  despatches  for  tb 
king  of  Spain,  he  set  sail  August  1st,  1610,  after  a  stay  in  Japa: 
of  nearly  tw^o  years.* 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred,  of  which  Kodrigo  makes  d 
mention,  but  for  which  the  Portuguese  were  inclined  to  hold  hii 
ros]xmsil)le,  no  less  than  the  Duteh.  The  annual  carac  from  M'aca 
liacl  anived,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  autumn  of  1600,  after  an  interv* 
of  ilnoe  years,  commanded,  as  it  happened,  by  the  very  same  pereo 
who  had  been  chief  magistrate  there  on  occasion  of  the  late  seizor 
and  execution  of  certain  Japanese.  The  emperor,  strengthened,  a 
it  was  thought,  by  the  exi)ectaiion  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  trad( 
encouraged  the  prince  of  Ariiiia  [Arima  Harunobu,  ^Jt§^^],  \ 
ifnengo  tlio  (leath  of  his  subjects  who  luul  |)erished  at  Macao;  an 
wlieu  the  carac  was  ready  to  sail  on  her  i-etum  voyago  slie  wi 
attacked  by  ji  fleet  of  Japanese  boats.  Tliey  were  two  or  three  tinn 
i-epulsed,  but,  taking  the  carac  at  a  disadvantage,  becalmed  ai 
(lrift(Hl  into  a  naiTOw  passage,  tliey  succeeded  in  setting  her  on  fii 
and  in  destroying  her  with  all  hor  crew.^ 

Botli  tlie  Dutch  factoi-s  who  had  been    left  in  Japan,    and  tl 
kiii;^  of  that  island,  Foyne-Saiiia  (or  Foie-Sama)  [Hoin-Sama,  ;K^j|; 
f:|]l\fji],  who  had  exerted  himsdf  greatly  for  the    establisliment 
DnU-li  coniinorce,  were  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  non-appearance 
any  Dutch  vessels  at  Firando    [Hirado,  2p.p]  during  the  year  161 


*  Don  Kolrigo  published  in  Spanish  a  narrative  of  his  residence  in  Japan, 
this  very  rare  and  curious  work  an  abstract,  with  extracts,  is  given  in  the  Aifla 
Journal^  vol.  ii.,  new  peries,  1S:J0.  The  Sp.miard  is  rather  excessive  in  his  estima 
of  population,  but  appear.-*  to  have  been  st'nsible  and  judicions.  His  accounts  i 
well  borne  out,  as  wo  t-liall  see,  by  tho^o  of  Snris,  Karapfer,  and  other.  His  wh« 
tillo  wiiH  Don  lunhigo  de  Vivoro  y  Vclasco. 
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Ihe  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  liad,  indeed,  at  this  moment  other 
tilings  to  attend  to.  Verhceven,  after  his  return  to  tlie  Moluccas, 
had  been  entrapjjed  and  treacherously  slain  at  Banda,  b}  the  natives 
of  that  island,  along  with  many  of  his  principal  officei-s.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  pi-event  the  Dutch  from  soon  after  making  a  treaty  with 
these  islanders,  by  which  they  obtained  the  sole  right  of  purchasing 
their  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  which  they  followed  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  not  less  than  seven  forts  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  by 
Tigorous,  though  as  yet  unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive  away  the 
Spaniards  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese. 

•.  The  Moluccas  thus  occupied,  Admiral  Wittert,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  sailed  with  part  of  the  ships 
for  Manilla ;  for  though  the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  was 
known,  it  had  not  been  proclaimed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  not 
regarded  by  either  party.  Here,  unfortimately,  Wittei-t  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  much  superior  Spanish  force,  and 
though  he  fought  with  the  gi*eatest  courage  till  he  fell,  his  own  ship 
and  two  others  were  taken,  and  another  blown  up,  two  only  making 
their  escape. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Red  Lion  in  Holland,    a 

nnmber  of  sliix)s  liad  been  fitted  out  for  Japan  ;  but  the  first  to  an*ive 

was  a  small  yacht,  called  the  Biach,  in  July,  1611,  which  only    a 

trifling  cargo  of  cloths,  silks,  pepper,  ivory  and  lead.     Presently  a 

gOTemment  officer  cjime  on  board  to  demand  a  manifest  of  the  cargo 

to  be  sent  to  tlie  emperor ;  but  this  the  Dutcli  did  not  like  to  submit 

to,  as  the  Portuguese  were  free  from  it,  and  esi>ecially  jis  the  pi^eseiit 

cargo  was  so  trifling.     These  demands  being  renewed,  finally,  though 

somewliat    perplexed    by    the    small    means    they    had    of    making 

presents,  they  resolved  upon  a  new  mission  to  the  emperor's  court. 

The  king  of  Firando  advised  them  also  to  extend  their  visit  to  the 

hereditary  prince  at  Jedo  [Tedo,  tCp],  and  not  to  omit  payinpj  their 

respects    to   Fide   Jori  [Hideyori,  ^^],  at  Osaka,  son  of  the  late 

emperor,    and    who    might    yet    mount    the    throne.     Tlie    king   of 

Firando  furnished  a  galley,  in  addition    to    one    belonging  to    the 

factories,  and  two  commissioners,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Jacol) 

Spex,  set  out  for  Sernga  [Suruga,  llgM]*  J"ly  17,  with  an  int(?r]>reter 

niid  a  Japanese  gentleman  as  a  guide  or   conductor.* 

•  There  is  a  narrative  of  this  journey,  rather  a  perplexed  one,  api^arently  written 
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Tlie  6th  of  Angust  they  reached  Osaka,  defended  1)t  a  fine 
castle,  in  ^Yhich  dwelt  Fide  Jori,  now  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had 
always  been  kept  secluded,  but  enjoyed  a  large  revenue,  and  had 
many  adherents,  by  whom,  as  the  Dutch  learnt,  the  hope  of  placing 
liim  on  the  tlirone  was  zealously  entertained. 

Arriving  at  Miako,  they  learnt  that  a  Portuguese  embassy  had    I 
passed  through  it  four  days   preceding.     They  were  deputies  from 
Macao,  who    had   landed  at  Kangoxima  [Eagoshima,  ]^^(||]  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  had  gone  with  rich  presents  to    the    emperor  to 
solicit    a    renewal    of    trade    and    indemnification    for   the    vesaeb 
destroyed  at  Nagasaki  two  years  before.     Accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  tinimpeters  and  other  musicians,  they  marched,  with  great 
pomp,  to  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  the  whole  of  them,  even  their 
black  slaves,  clothed  in  velvet  of  a  uniform  color.     The  governor  of 
fJiako,  to  whom  they  had  made  rich  presents,  had  furnished  them 
with    eighty-eight   horses,    which   they  had  equipped  at  their  own 
expense. 

Nor  was  this  governor  (the  same  apparently  who  had  enter- 
tained Don  Kodrigo)  less  bountiful  to  the  Dutch.  He  furnished 
tlioui  with  horses,  a  passport  and  letters  to  the  chief  of  the  emperor's 
council,  but  refused  their  presents,  not  being  accustomed,  he  said,  to 
take  an^-thing  fi-om  strangers.  When  they  pressed  liim,  he  still 
refused  to  accept  anytliiug  now,  but  promised,  if  they  liad  anything 
left  at  their  return,  to  allow  them  to  remember  him — a  piece  of 
disinterestedness  by  wliicli  the  economical  Dutch  were  greatly 
charmed. 

Just  before  reaching  Seruga  [Suruga,  l^fnj],  they  encountered 
Ad.iins,  the  English  pilot,  to  whom  they  had  written,  and  who,  upon 
arriving  at  Seniga  [Suruga,  ^fSJ],  hastened  to  Konsequidono 
[Honda  Kozukeno-Suke,  'J^'^±,¥fiflE^]y  the  same  secretary  of  the 
om])or()r  seen  by  Don  Rodrigo,  but  whom  the  Dutch  call  president  of 
t]io  (council,  to  solicit  for  them  a  speedy  audience.  While  waiting 
for  it,  they  learnt  that  the  Poituguese  ambassadors  had  not  been 
very  succes  ;ful ;  nor  had  a  Spanish  embassy,  which  had  just  arrived 


by  SjM'x  liimsdL.  juMcd  to  the  Relation  ol  VerhcDven's  Toyage  in  Recue'd  des  Voyages 
fjtii  out  .^f.rrl  <f  res.ahHsein'nt  de  la  Compagiiie  des  Indes  Oriental  dans  les  Prov'mces 
/'/a«.v.     A  full  ul»  tract  of  it  is  in  the  great  collection,  lUst.  Geiu  des  Voyages,  vol.  viii. 
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bom  New  Spain,  with  thanks  to  the  empeixjr  for  his  courtesies  to 
Don  Kodrigo.  The  presents  of  this  ambassador  were  very  splendid ; 
but  liis  carriage  was  so  haughty  as  to  displease  the  Japanese.  He 
demanded  leave  for  the  Spaniards  to  build  ships,  for  which  tlio 
forests  and  workmen  of  Japan  afforded  greater  facilities  than  either 
Manilla  or  New  Spain,  and  to  exploi*e  the  coasts,  the  Spaniards' 
ignoranqp  of  which  had  cost  them  the  loss  of  some  valuable  vessels. 
This  was  agi'eed  to ;  but  the  emperor  declined  the  request  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
Eoiopean  quarrels.  Adams  was  present  at  these  interviews ;  nor  did 
be  fail  by  his  representations  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Spaniards. 

Sionsubrondono  [Goto  Shozaburo,  ft^flEHfiPj6^]»  the  em- 
peror's treasurer,  freely  told  the  Dutch  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  represented  him  as  coming  to  Japan  rather  as 
privateersmen  than  as  traders,  and  that,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
Iness  of  their  present  cargo,  their  chief  resource  for  trade  was  in 
prizes  they  took.  But  Adams  entered  with  great  zeal  into  their 
defence,  insisting  upon  their  honesty  and  fairness  as  the  qualities 
which  had  given  them  such  success  in  trade,  referring  to  the  recent 
truce  with  Spain  as  showing  that  plunder  was  not  their  object,  and 
excusing  tlie  smallness  of  the  present  venture  by  the  lack,  as  yet,  of 
any  regular  treaty. 

These  representations    were  not   without   their  effect.      Konse- 
quidono  [Honda  Kozukeno-Suke,    i^^JiSf-^]    received  the    Dutch 
very  graciously,    approved   the    requests   which  they  made    on  the 
subject  of  trade,  and  promised  to  lay  them  before  the  emperor  pend- 
ing their  visit  to  Jedo,  for  wliich    he  furnished    them  with  vessels, 
horses  and  guides.     With  much  persuasion  he  was  at  last  induced  to 
accept  a  present,  wliich  the  Dutcli  regarded  as  a  special  favor,  as  he 
had  positively   declined    any  from    the  Poi-tuguese    and  Spaniards. 
Before  their  departure,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  from  the 
emperor,  who  inquired  of  them  liow  many  soldiers  they  had  in  the 
Moluccas;*  whether  they  traded    to  Borneo;    whether  it  were  true 
that  the  best  camphor  came  from  that  island ;  wliat  odoriferous  woods 
the  Dutch  had    in  their   coimtry;    and   other  similar  questions,   to 

*  They  had  about  four  hundred,  and  the  Spaniards  about  twice  as  many. 
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which  they  replied  through  their  interpreter.  After  they  had  taken 
their  leave,  Konsequidono  and  Sionsubrondono  [Goto  Shozabtuo,  d 
i^IliHSIJ]  reconducted  them  out  of  the  liall,  at  the  same  time 
felicitating  them  on  their  favorable  audience.  It  was  very  unnsiud, 
they  said,  for  the  emperor  to  make  himself  so  familiar ;  he  did  not 
bestow  such  a  favor  even  on  the  greatest  lords  of  the  empire,  who 
brought  him  presents  of  the  value  of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  thoosaDd 
taels ;  nor  liad  he  said  single  word  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
ambassadors.  To  Adams,  who  was  called  back  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, the  emx)eror  expressed  himself  greatly  delighted  with  the 
presents,  as  showing  that  the  Dutch  were  "  past  masters  "  in  arts 
HS  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Dutchmen,  having  caused  their  propositions  to  be  writtoa 
out  in  Japanese,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Konsequidono,  and,  on 
the  18th,  they  were  furnished  with  an  order  for  ten  horses,  and  a 
letter  to  the  hereditary  prince  at  Jedo.  Adams,  who  was  in  as  great 
favor  at  this  court  as  at  Seruga,  lodged  them  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  undertook  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  to  Sadudono  [Hondi^ 
Sadono-Kami,  >J:^ftiS^jEM]»  president  of  the  prince's  council 
and  father  of  Konsequidono,  who  sent  an  officer  in  return  to  make 
his  compliments  to  the  Dutchmen. 

Tlioy  made  him  a  visit  the  next  day,  with  a  present,  which,  as  a 
great  favor,  he  condescended  to  accept.  He  inquired  of  them  parti- 
cularly the  cause  of  the  war  which  liad  lasted  so  long  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  history  of  the  negotiations  which 
liad  bi-ought  about  the  recent  tiiice.  The  Dutch  did  not  conceal  the 
small  extent  of  their  country,  and  the  Japanese  minister  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  so  feeble  a  state  should  liave  resisted  with 
sucli  success  so  j)owerful  a  king.  Finally,  he  treated  them  to  a 
collation  of  fruit.  Though  very  old  and  infii'm,  he  conducted  them 
to  the  passage,  and  promised  to  accompany  them  the  next  day  to  the 
palace.  Admitted  to  tlie  imperial  palace,  the  prince  tlianked  them 
for  the  journey  they  had  undertaken  to  see  liim  ;  but  when  (pretend- 
ing orders  from  Holland  to  that  effect)  they  besought  his  favor  and 
pir)tection,  he  disniissed  them  with  a  nod.  An  officer,  however, 
coiulucted  them  over  the  palace,  and  the  prince  sent  them  some 
presents,  though  not  very  magnificent  ones.  They  themselves  made 
many  presents,  principally  cloth  and  glass  bottles,  to  many  loi'ds  of 
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the  court,  among  whom  ihey  fomid,  in  high  f aver,  a  brother  of  the 
yoong  king  of  Firando. 

From  Jedo  they  proceeded  to  a  port  eighteen  leagues  distant, 
(probably  Uragawa  [ffi/l|]),  where  Adams  had  another  house,  and 
where  they  found  the  Spanish  ship  which  had  brought  the  ambassa- 
ifxt  from  New  Spain*  The  ambassador  himself  was  also  there.  He 
Beut  them  a  very  civil  message,  to  which  they  responded  with  equal 
dyiliiy.  Pressing  invitations  for  a  visit  passed  between  them,  but 
neither  party  would  be  the  first  to  call  on  the  other.  By  some 
Flemings,  however,  attached  to  the  ambassador's  suite,  they  were 
assured  that  the  ambassador  had  no  authority  to  demand  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Dutch,  which  he  had  done  on  his  own  authority.  Tlie 
embassy,  they  said,  had  been  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Upon  their  return  to  Seruga,  October  1st,  Adams  brought  them 
tbs  patent  which  the  emperor  had  granted  for  their  commerce,  and 
which,  being  translated,  proved  to  be  in  the  following  words : 

"  AH  Datob  ddpa  that  oome  into  my  empire  of  Japan,  whateyer  plaoe  or  port  they 
pot  into,  we  do  hereby  expressly  oommand  all  and  eyery  one  of  our  subjects  rot  to 
Biolttt  the  pATne  in  any  way,  nor  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them  ;  but  on  the  oontrary,  to 
iImv  them  all  naanner  of  help,  fayor  and  assistance.  Eyery  one  ^hall  beware  to  main- 
tain the  &ieD<^hip  in  assurance  of  which  we  haye  been  pleased  to  giye  our  imperial 
vord  to  these  i.eople ;  and  eyery  one  shall  take  care  that  our  commands  and  promises 
UinTiolably  kept. 

"Dated  (aooording  to  the. Japanese  calendar  equivalent  to)  August  90, 1611."*^ 

The  Dutch  were  very  much  troubled  to  find  that  the  clause 
gnaranteeing  freedom  from  the  visits  of  inspectors  and  guards,  and 
interference  with  their  trade  by  the  government,  which  had  been  the 
groat  object  of  their  mission,  was  omitted.  They  made  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  to  Konsequidono  [Kozukeno-Suke,  i^^JiSf'fr 
f  iK]>  ^^  advised  them  not  to  press  it.  But  as  they  conceived  it  of 
the  grealest  importance,  they  drew  up  a  Japanese  memorial,  which 
Adams  piessnted  to  tlie  emperor,  and  the  request  of  which  Konse- 
quidono seconded  with  such  effect  that  the  emperor  ordered  an  edict 
granting  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch  to  l)e  drawn  up,  wliich  be  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  sign.     Such  is  the  statement  in  Sj^ex's  narrative ; 

*  KUmpfer  giycs  this  translation,  and  also  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  Japanese. 
The  same  translanion  is  also  giyen  by  8pez. 
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but  no  such  document  appears  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  ol  tie 
Dutch  factory,  the  short  one  already  given  being  everywhere  cited 
and  relied  upon  as  the  chai-ter  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan,  withoat 
any  mention  anyw^here  else  of  any  such  supplement  to  it. 

The  return  of  the  Dutchmen,  by  way  of  Miako,  to  Firando,  does 
not  oflFer  anytliing  remarkable,  except  their  meeting  at  Sakai  [4?] 
(whither  they  went  to  learn  the  price  of  goods  and  the  course  o! 
ti-ade  there),  with  Melichor  von  Santvoort,  one  of  the  Dutchmen  who 
had  reached  Japan  at  the  same  time  with  Adams.  After  selecting 
factors  to  stay  behind,  ordering  the  erection  of  warehouses,  and 
making  such  presents  as  their  small  means  admitted  to  their 
Japanese  friends,  their  vessel  set  sail  on  her  return  the  28th  d 
September. 

The  Dutch,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
Adams.  The  Spanish  envoy,  in  his  negotiations,  relied  chiefly,  ad 
Don  Rodrigo  had  done  before  him,  on  the  advice  and  assistance  ol 
Father  Louis  Sotelo,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  noble  descent,*  establish- 
ed at  Miako,  who  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  project  of  e^ 
regular  trade  between  Japan  and  Mexico.  But  the  old  jealousy 
wliich  the  Japanese  had  long  entertained  of  the  Spaniards  sooa 
broke  out  afresh.  Some  soundings  made  along  the  coast  by  the 
vessel  which  brought  out  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  looked  upon 
with  great  suspicion  and  jealousy,  which  Adams  is  said  to  liave 
aggi-avated.  Sotelo,  despairing  of  success  with  the  emperor,  though 
at  iirst  he  had  seemed  to  favor  liis  projects,  subsequently  proposed 
the  same  scheme  to  Mazomoney  pOate  Masamune,  ^j^l^C^]*  who 
ruled  over  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom  of  Oxu  [Oshu,  H^], 
or  Mouts  [Mutsu,  |^||],  in  the  north  of  Japan,  liitherto  almost 
unknown,  but  to  which  a  few  missionaries  liad  lately  made  their 
way.  The  prince  of  Oxu  adopted  Sotelo's  project  with  zeal,  affecting 
also  quite  a  leaning  towards  the  new  faith,  and,  at  Sotelo's  sugges- 
tion, lie  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Pope  and  tlie  king  of  Spain. 

After  many  disappointmemts,  Sotelo  with  this  ambassador  set 
sail  at  length  for  New  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1613,*  in  a 
vessel  lieloiiging  to  Mazamoney ;  and,  by  way  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
proceeded  to  Seville  and  Madrid,  where  they    arrived    in    October, 

*  The  Franciscan  xnartyrology  says  h^  was  bom  at  Seville  of  the  blood  royal. 
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1614.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  had  an  audience  of  the 
Pope,  November  30,  1615,  by  whom  Sotelo  was  nominated  bishop 
for  the  north  and  east  parts  of  Japan,  and  his  legate  for  the  whole  of 
it.*  Having  reached  New  Spain  on  his  return,  he  found  in  the  port 
of  Acapuloo  a  Japanese  veasel  belonging  to  Mazamoney, — the  same, 
probably,  in  which  he  had  ari'ived,*  and  which,  having  disposed  of  a 
cargo  of  Japanese  goods,  took  on  freight  for  Manilla  a  pai-t  of  the 
Boite  of  a  new  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  intending  to 
purchase  at  Manilla  a  cargo  of  Cliinese  silks.  But  the  Council  of 
fte  Indies,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  plea  tliat 
ihe  nomination  of  all  eastern  bishops  belonged  to  the  king,  opposed 
Sotelo's  consecration ;  and  the  merchants  of  Manilla,  alarmed  at  the 
rivaky  of  New  Spain  for  the  Japanese  trade,  made  such  represeuta- 
tions  that,  on  his  arrival  there,  his  pa|)ers  were  seized,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  back  to  the  superiors  of  his  order  in  New  INiexico. 

But  long  before  the  occurrence  of  this  events, — in  fact,  previous 
to  the  departure  of  Sotelo  from  Japan, — tlie  Catholic  faith  there  had 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  which  brought 
it  to  speedy  ruin. 


•  An  account  in  Italian  of   Sotelo's  embassy,   Ilisforia   del    lU:g,to  de    Voxu    d  I 

Qiaponi,  ttCt  e  del    Artibasciata^    etc.,  was  publishe  1   at  Borne    the  same  year,  1015. 

There  is  no  Japanese  letter  cf  later  date  than  1091,  in  the  collecti  >n  of  Hay,  or,  as 

perhaps  it  ongUt  rather  to  he  called,  of   Martin    Nntius   (at  least  so  his    name  was 

vritten  in  Latin),  citizen  and  bookseller  of  Antwerp,  at  the  sign  of  the  two  storks, 

•*a  man  zealous  for  the  CJotholic  faith,"  so   Hay  says,  and   by  whom  the   collection 

was  projected.    He  applied  to  the   rector  of   the   Jesuit  college    at  Antwerp,   for  an 

editor,  and  Hay  was  appointed.     A  few  of  th^  letters  were  tianslated  by  Hay,   the 

greater  pirt  had  already  appcaretl  as  sei^arate  paTr.phlots,  traDslated  by  others.     Hay's 

Tehcment  Scotch  controversial    spirit     brtaks    uut   hotly  in    Fome  of  the    dedicatory 

letters  which  he  has  introduced.    Of  the  Jaj^nese  letters  subsequent    to  ICUl,   th're 

is  no  colect'on.     They  were  publislied    sep.iratc-ly  as  they    were  rerc-ived,    translate  1 

into  Italian,  from  which  were  made  French  a:id  Spanish  translati«jiis. 
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The  pilot,  Adams,  Laving  heard  from  Spex  that  certain  Englisb- 
merchants  had  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Java,  he  wrote 
to  them  imder  date  of  October  22,  1611,  giving  an  account  of 
himself,  and  inclosing  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  besooght  these 
unknown  countrymen  of  liis  to  convery  to  his  friends  at  Limehouse  or 
in  Kent,  so  that  his  wife,  "  in  a  manner  a  widow,"  and  his  fatherless 
children,  might  hear  of  him,  and  he  of  them,  before  his  deatL 
**You  shall  understand,"  wrote  Adams,  **that  the  Hollanders  have 
here  an  Indies  of  money,  so  that  tliey  need  not  to  bring  silver  out  of 
Holland  to  the  East  Indies,  for  in  Japan  there  is  much  gold  and 
silver  to  serve  their  turn  in  other  places  where  need  requireth."  He 
enumerated  as  vendible  in  Japan  for  ready  mony,  raw  silk,  damask, 
black  taffetas,  black  and  red  cloth  of  the  best  kinds,  lead,  &c.  To  a 
Romewliat  exaggerated,  and  othenvise  not  very  correct  account  of  the 
extent  and  the  geography  of  the  Japanese  dominions,  he  added  the 
following  description  of  the  inhabitants :  "  The  people  of  this  island 
of  Japan  are  good  of  nature,  courteous  above  measure,  and  valiant  in 
war.  Their  justice  is  severely  executed,  and  without  partiality,  upon 
transgressors.  They  are  governed  in  great  civility.  I  think  no 
land  in  the  world  better  governed  by  civil  policy.  The  people  are 
very  superstitious  in  their  religion,  and  are  of  diverse  opinions. 
There  are  many  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  friars  in  this  land,  and  they 
have  converted  many  to  be  Cliristians,  and  liave  many  churches  in 
the  island." 
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This  lotter,  which  was  given  in  cliarge  to  the  master's  mate  of 
the  Dutch  vessel,  must  liave  reached  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  previous  to  the  first  of  June, 
1612,  for  on  that  da}'  an  answer  to  it  was  despatched  by  the  Globe, 
wliich  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  which,  sailing  from 
Bantam  to  Patania,  met  there  the  same  master's  mate  who  had 
bmught  Adams'  letter,  and  who,  being  just  about  to  return  to  Japan 
in  a  Dutch  pinnace,  promised  to  deliver  the  answer. 

Already,  however,  independently  of  Adams'  letter,  a  project  had 
been  started  in  England  for  opening  a  trade  with  Japan,  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  Adams'  being  there,  derived  from  the  crew  of 
tlie  Dutch  sliip,  the  Bed  Lion.  Tlie  Globe,  wliich  left  England 
January  6,  1611,  canied  lettei-s  to  Adams  to  that  efiect,  and  she  was 
followed  in  April  by  the  Clove,  the  Thomas  and  the  Hector,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Saris,  an  old  adventurer  in  the  East, 
and  a  former  resident  at  Bantam,  with  letters  from  the  king  of 
England  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.^ 

After  touching,  trading,  negotiating  and  fighting,  at  Socotra, 
Mcxdia,  and  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  Saris  anived  at  Bantam  in 
October,  1612.  Soon  after  his  arrivel  the  letter  of  Adams  was  re-read 
in  pi-esence  of  the  assembled  merchants ;  and  doubtless  it  encouraged 
Saris  in  his  project  of  visiting  Japan.  Having  taken  in  seven 
hundred  sacks  of  pepper,  in  addition  to  the  bix)adclotlis,  gunpowder, 
and  other  go(xls  brought  from  England,  Saris  sailed  on  the  14th  of 
January',  1613,  in  the  Clove,  liis  crew  consisting  of  seventy-four 
English,  one  Spaniard,  one  Japanese,  to  serve  as  an  interpreter,  he 
8i)eaking  also  the  Malay  language,  which  Captain  Saris  understood, 
and  five  Swarts,  probably  Malays. 

Passing  in  sight  of  the  south  coast  of  Celebes,  Saris  touched  at 
several  of  the  x>orts  in  the  group  of  the  Moluccas,  occupied  at  that 
time,  some  of  them  by  Dutch  and  others  by  Spanish  factories, — the 
Spauiai-ds  fi*om  Manilla  having  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Portuguese, 
whom  the  Dutch  liad  driven  out.  Eegarding  all  new  comers  (if  of 
any  other  nation  than  their  own)  with  scarcely  less  suspicion  and 
hostility  than  they  did  each  other,  and  both  of  them  joining  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  unliappy  natives,  *'  who  were  wrought  upon," 
so  Saris  says,  "to  sjjoil  one  another  in  civil  war,"  the  Dutcli  and 
S])aniai*ds,  secure  in  strong  forts,  sat  by  and  looked  on,  **  prepared  to 
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take  the  bone  from  him  tbit  would  wrest  it  from  his  fellow."  The 
Dutch  fort  at  Buchian  had  a  garrison  of  thirty  Dutch  soldiers,  and 
eleven  Dutch  women,  "able  to  withstand  thj  fury  of  the  Spaniard, 
or  other  nation  wliatsoever,  being  of  a  very  lusty,  large  breed." 

The  Dutch  commander  would  not  allow  the  natives  to  trade  with 
the  English,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  Icatty  of  cloves,  threatening 
with  death  those  who  did  so,  and  claiming  all  the  Spice  Island  held 
by  them  as  "  their  country,  conquered  by  the  sword  they  having, 
with  much  loss  of  blood  and  money,  delivered  the  inhabitants  from 
the  tyi-anny  of  the  Portuguese,  and  having  made  a  perpetual  contract 
with  them  for  the  purchase  of  all  their  spices  at  a  fixed  rate,"  in  tte 
case  of  cloves  at  above  eight  cents  the  pound.  This  claim  of  exdusiTa 
right  of  trade  Captain  Saris  declined  to  acknowledge ;  at  the  samft 
time  he  professed  his  readiness  to  give  the  Dutch,  "  as  neighbors 
and  brethren  in  Christ,"  a  preference  in  purchasing  any  part  of  his 
cargo  of  which  they  might  happen  to  stand  in  need. 

Tlie  English  and  Dutch  had  been  ready  enough  to  join  together 
in  breaking  up  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly,  and  in  forcing 
a  trade  in  the  Indian  seas;  but  it  was  already  apparent  that  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  in  the  amount  of  capital  at  its 
command  very  far  surpassed  the  English  Company,  was  bent  on 
establishing  a  monopoly  of  its  own,  not  less  close  than  that  formerly 
maintained  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
professed  f riendsliip,  and  made  some  offers  of .  trade  ;  but  Captain 
Saris,  suspecting  treachery,  did  not  choose  to  trust  them. 

On  the  14th  April,  he  left  the  Moluccas,  and  stood  on  his 
c<3urse  for  Japan.  On  the  10th  of  June,  having  been  in  sight  of  land 
for  a  day  or  two,  his  sliips  were  boarded  by  four  great  fisliingboats, 
fitted  witli  both  sails  and  oai*s,  from  whose  crews  they  learned  that 
they  were  off  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  In  fact,  one  of  these  boats 
belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  manned  by  "  new  Christians," 
who  had  mistaken  the  ship  of  Captain  Saris  for  the  aimual 
Poiiuguese  carac.  Finding  their  mistake,  no  enireaty  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  stay  ;  but  two  of  the  other  boats,  for  thirty  dollars  each 
in  money,  and  rice  for  fcxxl,  agi*eed  to  pilot  the  ship  to  Firando 
[HSrado,  ^P],  by  the  pilot's  i-eckoning  some  thirty  leagues  to  the 
noi-th,  and  the  boatmen  coming  on  board  began  to  assist  in  working 
the  vessel,  showing  themselves  not  less  luindy  than  the  English  sailors. 
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No  sooner  liad  the  ship  anchored  off  Firando,  tlian  she  was 
^  visited  by  the  king  or  hereditary  governor  of  that  island,  by  name 
Foyne>Sama  [Hoin  Sama,  |&JSiiPPMf^]» — tiie  same  who  had  shown 
so  much  favor  to  the  Dut<5h, — upward  of  seventy  years  old,  attended 
by  his  nephew  or  grandchild,  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  who 
gOTemed  under  him.  They  came  with  forty  boats  or  galleys,  with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  oars  a  side  ;  but  on  approaching  the  vessel,  all  fell 
back,  except  the  two  which  carried  the  princes,  who  came  on  board 
unattended,  except  by  a  single  person  each.  They  were  bai-eheaded 
and  barelegged,  wearing  shoes,  but  no  stockings ;  the  fore-part  of 
their  heads  shaven  to  the  crown,  and  their  hair  Ijehind,  wliich  was 
very  long,  gathered  up  into  a  knot.  They  were  clad  in  shirts  and 
breeches,  over  which  was  a  silk  gown  girt  to  them,  with  two  swords 
of  the  country  at  their  side,  one  half  a  yard  in  length,  the  other  lialf 
M  long.  Their  manner  of  salutation  was  to  put  off  their  slioes,  and 
then  stooping,  with  their  right  hand  in  their  left,  and  both  against 
their  knees,  to  approach  with  small  sidling  steps,  slightly  moving 
their  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  cryiog  Augh  !  Augh  I 

Captain  Saris  conducted  them  to  his  cabin,    where   he  had   a 

banquet   spread,    and  a  concert  of  music,  with  which  they  seemed 

much  delighted.     The  old  king  received  with  much  joy  a  letter  from 

the  king  of  England,  but  put  off  reading  it  till  "  Auge  "  (or,  according 

to  Adams'  way  of  writing  it,  Angiu  [Anjin,  ^^]*)  should  come — that 

word  being  the  Japanese  for  pilot,  and  the  name  by  which  Adams 

was  known,  to  whom,  then  at^  Jedo,  letters  were  sent  the  same  night, 

as  also  to  the  emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  gone  on  shore,  all  his  principal  people, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  entered  the  ship,  each  man  of 
ccMisequenoe  bringing  a  present  of  venison,  wild  boar,  large  and  fat 
wild  fowl,  fruits,  fish,  <S:c, ;  but  as  the  crowd  proved  troublesome, 
king  Foyne  sent  an  officer  on  board  to  keep  order  and  prevent 
mischief.  The  next  day  came  some  three-score  great  boats  or 
galleys,  very  well  manned,  which  towed  the  vessel  into  the  harbor,  of 
wliich  the  entrance  was  narrow  and  dangerous.  Here  they  anchored 
in  five  fathoms,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  they  could  talk  with  the 

«  <«  I  am  called  in  the  the  Japanese  toDgue  Anoin  Sama.    By  that  name  am  I  known 
Ail  the  ooait  along." — Letttrs  of  Adarns,  Jan.  12, 1614. 
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]Xiople  in  the  houses,  sahiting  the  town  with  nine  pieces  of  oidm 
— a  compliment  wliich  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  return,  ha^ 
no  cannon,  only   pieces   for   small    shot.     The   ship    was   spee 
sorrounded  witli  boats  full  of  people,  who  seemed  much  to  adi 
her  head  and  stem,  and  the  decks  were  so  crowded  with  men,  wo 
and   childi-en,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  about.     The  caj 
took  several  of  the  better  sort  of  w^omen  into  his    cabin,    whei 
picture  of  Venus  and  Cupid  "  did  hang  somewhat  wantonly,  set 
in  a  large  frame,  which,  mistaking  it  for  the  Virgin  and  her 
some   of   those    women    kneeled    to    and    worshipped    with   { 
devption,"  at  the  same  time  whispering  in  a  low    tone,    that 
might   not   be   overheard    by   their   companions,    that    they 
Christiaivos  ;  by  which  it  was  understood  that  they  were  convei 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits. 

Soon  after,  king  Foyne  [teJfJiPPiSlfg]    came  again  on  b 
and  brought    with   him   four   women   of    his   family.     They 
bai-elegged,  except  that  a  pair  of  half-buskins  were  bound  by  i 
ribbon  about  their  insteps,  and  were  clad  in  a  number  of  silk  g( 
one  skirt  over  another,  bound  about  their  waists  by  a  girdle, 
hair  very  black  and  long,  and  tied  in  a  comely  knot  on  the  cro\ 
the  head,  no  part  of  which  was  shaven,  like  the  men's.     Thej 
good  faces,  liands  and  feet,  clear-skinned  and  white,    but    wa 
color;    wliich,    however,    they  supplied  by  art.     They  were  Ic 
stature  and  very  fat,  couiieous  in  behavior,  of  wliich  they  well  u 
stood  the  ceremonials  according  to  the  Japanese  fashion.     At 
they  seemed  a  little  bashful ;  l)ut  the  king  "  willing   them    t 
frolic."  and  all  other  company  being  excluded  except  Captain 
and  the  interpreter,  they  sang  several  songs,  playing  on  an  ii 
meut  much  like  a  guitar,  but  with  four  strings    only,    which 
fingered  very  nimbly  with  the  left  hand,  holding  in  the  other  a 
of  ivory,  with  wliich  they  touched  the  stagings,  playing  and  sii 
by  book,  the  times  being  noted  on  lines  and  spaces,  much  the 
as  European  music. 

Not  long  after,  desirous  to  be  "frolic,"  tlie  king  brougl: 
]>oard  a  company  of  female  actors — such  as  were  common  in  J 
little  better,  it  would  seem,  than  slaves  and  coui-tesans,  being  i 
the  control  of  a  master,  who  carried  them  fi-om  place  to  place,  » 
their  favora,  and  ''exhibiting  comedies  of  war,  love  and  such 
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with  seyeral   shifts  of   appaiel  for  the  better   grace  of  the  matter 
acted." 

It  appeared,  however,  on  a  subsequent  ocoasion,  on  wliich 
seTend  of  the  English  were  present,  that,  besides  these  professional 
actoTB,  the  king  and  his  principal  courtiers  were  accustomed,  on 
certain  great  festivals,  at  which  the  whole  country  was  present,  to 
present  a  play,  of  which  the  matter  was  the  valiant  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  from  the  beginning  of  their  kingdom  or  commonwealth, 
intermixed,  however,  with  much  mirth,  "  to  give  the  common  people 
content."  On  that  occasion  they  had  as  musical  insti-umeuts,  to 
assist  their  voices,  little  tabors  or  stringed  instruments,  small  in  tlie 
middle  and  large  at  both  ends,  like  an  hour-grass ;  also  lifes ;  but 
though  they  kept  exact  time,  the  whole  performance  was  very  harsh 
to  English  ears. 

While  waiting  for  Adams,  who  presently  arrived,  after  being 
seventeen  days  on  his  way,  a  house  on  shore  for  a  factory  was  hired, 
hrnished  with  mats,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  for  a 
rent  of  about  ninety-five  dollars  for  six  months.  Not  long  after, 
leaving  Mr.  Bichard  Cocks  in  charge  of  the  factory  and  the  trade, 
Captain  Saris  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor,  attended  by  Adams 
and  seventeen  persons  of  his  own  company,  including  several  mer- 
cantOe  gentlemen,  a  tailor,  a  cook,  the  surgeon's  mate,  the  Japanese 
interpreter,  the  coxswain,  and  one  sailor.  He  was  liberally  furnished 
by  old  king  Foyne  with  a  conductor  for  the  journey,  a  large  galley, 
rf  twenty-five  oars  a  side,  manned  with  sixty  men,  and  also  with  a 
hniidi-ed  taels  in  Japanese  money  (equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars),  to  pay  liis  expenses,  which,  however,  Captain  Saris 
directed  Cocks  to  place  to  king  Foyne's  ci-edrt  as  so  much  money 
lent. 

The  galley  being  luinclsomely  fitted  up  with  waist-clotlis  and 
ensigns,  they  coasted  along  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the 
great  island  of  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu),  off  the  north-west  coast  of  which 
the  small  island  of  Firando  lay.  As  they  coasted  along,  they  pjissed 
a  number  of  handsome  towns.  Faccata  [Hakata,  flj^],  distant  two 
days'  rowing  from  Firando,  had  a  very  strong  castle  of  freestone, 
with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  and  drawbridge,  kept  in  good  repair,  but 
without  cannon  or  garrison.  Here,  finding  the  current  too  strong, 
they  stopped  to  dine.    The  town  seemed  as  large  as  London  within 
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the  walls,  very  well  built,  with  straight  streets.  As  they  landed, 
tliey  liad  experience,  repeated  almost  wherever  they  went,  of  that 
antipathy  to  foreigners,  so  characteristic  a  tiait  of  the  country ;  for 
the  boys,  children,  and  worser  sort  of  idle  people,  would  gather 
about  them,  crying  out  Core  Core  Cocor^,  Wari,  taunting  them  by 
these  words  as  Coreans  with  false  hearts,  whooping,  hollowing,  and 
making  such  a  noise,  that  the  English  could  liardly  hear  each  otlier 
speak,  and  even  in  some  places  throwing  stones  at  them — all  wliich 
went  on  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public  officers. 
In  general,  however,  the  police  was  very  strict,  and  punishments 
very  prompt  and  bloody.  Saris  saw  several  executions  in  the  streets, 
after  which,  every  passer-by  was  allowed  to  try  liis  sword  on  the 
dead  bodies,  which  thus  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  left  for 
the  birds  of  prey  to  devour.  All  along  the  coast  they  noticed  many 
families  living  in  boats  upon  the  water,  as  in  Holland,  the  women 
being  very  expert  fishei*s,  not  only  with  lines  and  nets,  but  by 
diving,  which  gave  them,  however,  blood-shot  eyes. 

Coasting  through  the  Strait  of  Sinomosiqui  [Shimonoseki,  "py 
^]  and  the  channel  which  separates  Nipon  from  the  two  more  south- 
em  islands,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  leaving  Firando  they  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  river,  a  short  distance  up  which  lay  the  town  of 
Osaka  [::fcK]>  which  however,  they  could  only  reach  in  a  small  boat. 
This  town,  which  seemed  as  large  as  Faccata  [Hakata,  flf^],  liad 
many  handsome  timber  bridges  across  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  London.  It  had,  also,  a  great  and  very  strong  castle  of  freestone, 
in  which,  as  they  wei-e  told,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  left  an 
infant  at  his  father's  decease,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Some  nine 
miles  from  Osaka,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lay  the  town  of 
Sakai  [§§[],  not  so  large,  but  accessible  to  sliips,  and  a  place  of 
great  trade. 

Leaving  their  galley  at  Osaka,  Captain  Saris  and  his  company 
passed  in  boats  up  a  river  or  canal,  one  day's  journey,  to  Fusimi 
[Fushimi,  {^^],  where  they  found  a  gamson  of  three  thousand 
8oldiei*s,  maintained  by  the  emperor  to  keep  in  subjection  Osaka, 
and  the  still  larger  neighboring  city  of  Miako  [Kyoto,  ^^15].  The 
gari'ison  being  clianged  at  that  time,  the  old  troops  marching  out, 
and  new  ones  marching  in,  a  good  oppoi*tmiity  was  afforded  to  see 
their  array.     They  were  armed  with  a  species  of  fii-c-arms,   pikes, 
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swords  and  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  wagadashes  [wahzcishi,  ^ 
§],  described  as  like  a  Welsh  hook.  They  marched  five  abreast, 
with  an  officer  to  every  ten  files,  without  colors  or  musical  instru- 
mente,  in  regiments  of  from  a  hundi*ed  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  men, 
of  which  one  followed  the  other  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  two, 
and  were  met  for  two  or  tlu«e  days  on  the  ix>ad.  Captain  Saris  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  discipline  and  martial  bearing  of 
these  troops.  The  captain-general,  whom  they  met  in  the  i-ear, 
marched  in  very  great  state,  himting  and  hawking  all  the  way,  the 
hawks  being  managed  exactly  after  the  European  fashion.  The 
horses  were  of  middle  size,  small-headed,  and  very  full  of  mettle. 

At  Fusimi  [{^M^],  Captain  Saris  and  his  company  quitted  their 
bark,  and  were  furnished  each  man  with  a  horse  to  travel  over  land 
to  Seraga  [J^JBI],  where  the  emperor  held  his  court.  For  Captain 
Saris  a  palanquin  was  also  provided,  with  l)earers  to  carry  it,  two  at 
a  time,  six  in  number  where  the  way  was  level,  but  increased  to  ten 
when  it  became  hilly.  A  spare  horse  was  led  beside  the  palanquin 
for  him  to  ride  when  he  pleased,  and,  accordiug  to  the  custom  of  the 
oonntry  with  persons  of  importance,  a  slave  was  appointed  to  mu 
before  him,  bearing  a  pike. 

Thus  they  travelled,  at  the  rate  of  some  forty-five  miles  a  day, 
over  a  highway  for  the  most  part  very  level,  but  in  some  places  cut 
throngli  mountains;  the  distances  being  marked,  in  divisions  of 
about  three  miles,  by  two  little  hiUocks  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
planted  at  the  top  with  a  fair  pine-tree,  "  trimmed  round  in  fashion 
of  an  arbor."  This  road,  which  was  full  of  travellers,  led  by  a 
succession  of  farms,  country-houses,  villages,  and  great  towns.  It 
pflsaed  many  fresh  rivers  by  feiTies,  and  near  msniy  fofcxpiis  [hotoke, 
ft],  or  temples,  situated  in  groves,  "  the  most  pleasantest  places  for 
delight  in  the  whole  country." 

Ever}'  town  and  village  was  well  furnished  with  taverns,  where 
ineak  could  be  liad  at  a  moment's  warning.  Here,  too,  lodgings 
were  obtained,  and  horses  and  men  for  ihe  palanquin  were  taken  up 
bj  the  director  of  the  journey,  like  post-horses  in  England.  The 
general  food  was  observed  to  be  rice.  The  people  ate  also  fish,  wild 
fowl  of  various  kinds,  fresh  and  salted,  and  various  picked  herbs  and 
roots.  They  plouglied  with  hoi-ses  and  oxen,  as  in  Europe,  and 
raised,  good   red   wheat.     Besides  saki  [sake,  j@],  made  from  rice, 
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tliey  drank  with  their  food  warm  water.* 

The  entrance  of  the  travellers  into  Suruga,  where  the  emperor 
held  his  court,  and  which  they  reached  on  the  seventh  day,  was  jxk 
A'ery  savory,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass  several  crosses,  with  the    \ 
dead  and  decaying  bodies  of  the  malefactors  still  nailed   to  tliem. 
Tliis  city  they  judged  to  be  as  large  as  London  with  all  the  8ubtirbB.t 
The  liandicraftmen  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  with  their  pounding  and  hanmiering  the  richer   and  moie 
leisurely  sort. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  preparations,  Saris,  accompanied  by 
the  merchants  and  others,  went  in  his  palanquin  to  the  palaoey 
bearing  his  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  on  UtUa 
tables,  or  rather  salvers,  of  a  sweet-smelling  wood.  Having  entered 
the  castle,  he  passed  three  drawbridges,  each  with  it»  guard,  and* 
ascending  a  handsome  stone  staircase,  he  was  met  by  two  grave^ 
comely  men,  Elaskadono  [Honda  Kozuke-no-Suke,  ^flL^Jii^^iEII]* 
the  emperor's  secretary,  and  Fungodono  [Mukai  Hyogo-no-Kami,  |Sf 
#I^J$2fliEjP]>  the  admiral,  who  led  him  into  a  matted  antechamber* 
Here  they  all  sat  down  on  the  mats,  but  the  two  officers  soon  ics© 
again,  and  took  him  into  tlio  presence-chamber,  to  bestow  due  reve- 
rence on  the  oniiwror's  empty  chair  of  state.  It  was  about  five  feet 
liigh,  the  sides  and  back  richly  ornamented  with  cloth  of  gold,  but 
witliout  any  canopy.  The  presents  given  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
and  others  by  Captain  Saris  in  his  own  name  (as  the  custom  of  the 
country  required),  were  arranged  about  this  room. 

After  waiting  a  little  while  longer  in  tlie  sntechamber,  it  was 
announced  tliat  the  emperor  had  come,'  when  the  officers  motioned 
Sai-is  into  the  room,  but  witliout  entering  themselves.  Approaching 
the  enqjeror,  he  presented,  with  English  compliment  (on  his  knee,  it 
may  l)o  presumed),  the  king's  letter,  which  the  emperor  took  and 
raised  toward   his   forehead,    telling   the    interpreter   to   bid   them 


*  Saris  mnkes  no  mention  of  tea,  not  yet  known  to  the  Europeans,  atil  vhich, 
perhaps,  he  confounded  with  tliis  hot  water.  All  subsequent  travellers  have  noted  this 
practice  of  the  Japanese  of  drinking  everything  warm  even  to  water.  Cold  drinks 
might  tend  too  much  to  check  the  digestion  of  their  vegetable  food  ;  at  any  mle,  they 
are  thonglit  to  be  frequently  the  occauion  of  a  violent  colic,  one  of  the  endemic  diseases 
of  Jiipin. 

t  London  had  at  that  time  a  population  of  two  himdrcd  hnc  fift;  thousand. 
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welcome  after  their  wearisome  journey,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  his 
answer  would  be  ready.  He  invited  them  in  the  mean  time  to  visit 
his  eon,  who  resided  at  Jedo  [Tedo,  JI^]. 

The  country  between  Suruga  and  Jedo,  which  were  two  days' 
I  journey  apart,  was  found  to  be  well  inhabited.  They  saw  many 
temples  on  the  way,  one  of  which  contained  a  gigantic  image  of 
Buddha,^  made  of  copper,  hollow  within,  but  of  very  substantial 
iBickneds.  It  was,  as  they  guessed,  twenty-two  feet  high,  in  likeness 
of  a  man  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  seated  on  liis  heels,  clothed  m 
a  gown,  his  arms  of  wonderful  size,  and  the  whole  body  in  propor- 
tioaai.  Tlie  echo  of  the  shout  of  some  of  the  company,  who  went  into 
the  body  of  it,  was  very  loud.  Some  of  the  English  left  their  names 
written  upon  it,  as  they  saw  was  customary. 

Jedo  was  found  to  be  a  city  much  larger  than  Suruga,  and  with 
much  handsomer  buildings,  making  a  very  glorious  ap^)earance  as 
ihej  approached,  the  ridge  tiles  and  comer  tiles,  and  the  posts  of  the 
dooK,  being  richly  gilded  and  varnished.  There  were,  howevsr,  no 
fjiasR  windows,  but  window-shutters  instead,  opening  in  leaves,  and 
bandsomely  painted. 

From  Jedo,  where  our  travellers  were  received  much  as  they 
had  been  at  Suruga,  they  proceeded  some  forty  miles,  by  boats,  to 
Oringa  [Uraga,  ^J^],  an  excellent  liarbor  on  the  ses-side,  whence,  in 
eight  days,  they  coasted  i-ound  a  projecting  point  of  land  back  to 
Snniga,  where  tliey  i-eceived  the  emperor's  answer  to  tlie  king's 
fetter,  also  an  engix)ssed  and  official  copy  of  cei*tain  privileges  of 
trade,  a  draught  of  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  emperor's 
secretary,  and  which,  having  been  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  to 
suit  the  Japanese  taste  for  brevity,  and  thus  reduced  from  fourteen 
articles  to  eight,  were  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :^ 


**  1  Imprimis,  We  give  free  license  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  BritiiD, 
ntmely,  S'r  Thomas  Smith,  governor,  and  the  company  of  the  East  India  merchants 
•Qd  adTentarers,  forever,  safely  to  come  into  any  c>f  the  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan, 
with  their  ships  and  merchandise "<,  witbont  any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods,  and 
to  abide,  bny,  seU  and  barter,  according  to  their  own  manner,  uith  all  nations :  to 
tirry  hero  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  plcnsnres. 

**2.  Item.  We  gnnt  nnto  them  freedom  of  custom  for  all  such  mercbandises  as 
either  now  they  have  brought  or  liereafter  they  shall  bring  into  our  kingdoms,  or  bIuiW 
from  hence  transport  to  any  foreign  part ;  and  do  authorize  those  ships  that  hereafter 
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sbfUl  arrive  and  oome  from  England,  to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  commonditie^ 
^thout  further  coming  or  sending  up  to  our  coort. 

"  3.  Item.  If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  ii 
vill  our  subjects  not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of  ship  and  goods  a8  shiil 
be  saved  be  returned  to  their  captain  or  cape-merchant,*  or  their  assigns :  and  M 
they  shall  or  may  bni'd  one  house  or  more  for  themselTes,  in  any  ]>ait  of  onr  eoiat 
where  they  hhall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  departure  to  make  sale  thereof  at  tbcir 
pleasure. 

*'  4.  Item.  If  any  of  the  English,  merchants  or  other,  shall  depart  this  life  vidn 
our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remain  at  the  dispose  of  the  ot^ 
merchant :  and  all  offences  committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  oip6 
merchant,  according  to  his  discretion;  our  la\?B  to  take  no  hold  of  their  peniooKff 
goods. 

**  5.  Item.  We  will  that  ye  our  subjects,  trading  with  them  for  any  of  their  oom- 
mo<lities,  pay  them  for  the  same  according  to  agreement,  without  delay,  or  retva  d 
their  wares  again  unto  (hem. 

*'  6.  Item.  For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now  brought,  or  shall  heniftv 
bring  fitting  for  our  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  that  no  arrest  be  made  thereof, but 
thnt  the  price  be  made  with  the  cape-merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell  to  oQmo, 
and  present  payment  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

"  7,  Ketn.  If,  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  trade,  and  return  of  their  ibipi^ 
they  should  need  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  subjects  furnish  them  for  thdr 
money  as  their  need  shall  require. 

'*  8.  And  that,  without  further  passport,  they  shall  and  may  set  out  upon  tbe 
discovery  of  Yeadzo  [Yezo,  jg^],  t  or  any  other  part  in  and  about  our  empire,"  t 


*  This  w(ml,  though  not  to  bo  found  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  was  in  current  ii0 
at  this  time,  in  the  signification  of  head  merchant  of  a  factory  ship  or  trading  post,- 
cape  luring,  prolxibly,  a  contraction  of  captain. 

t  Jt'Ki),  otherwise  called  Matsmai,  the  island  north  of  Nipon.  There  is  in  Purohfl 
r'd(jr\v\es,  vol.  i.,  p.  204,  a  short  account  of  this  island,  obtained  from  a  Japanese,  wl 
had  been  there  twic<?.  It  was  visited  in  1620  by  Jerome  de  Angelis,  who  sent  home  i 
account  of  its  gold- washings,  which  reads  very  much  like  a  California  letter.  It  w 
also  then  as  now  the  seat  of  extensive  fislieries.  The  gold  which  it  produced  made  t! 
Dutch  and  English  anxious  to  explore  it.  The  Dutch  made  some  voyages  in  that  dire 
tion  and  disovered  some  of  the  southern  Kuril,  s;  but  the  geograpliy  of  those  se 
remained  very  confuscvl  till  the  voyages  of  La  IViouse.  Matsmai  was  the  scene 
GoLAvnin's  captivity  in  1812.  [See  ch.  yliv.]  One  of  tha  ports  granted  to  the  Amer: 
ans  (Tlocodade)  is  on  the  southern  i  coast  of  this  island. 

t  These  IMvileges  are  given  by  Purchas,  Pilijrimes^  vol.  i.  p.  357,  "with  a  fae-sim 
of  the  original  Ja^iianese. 
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The  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  England  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  to  the  pnnce  of  Orange,  already 
given.     [See  Appendix,  Note  I.]* 

In  the  original  draught   of  the  Privileges,    there  had  been  an 

additional  article,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Chinese  liad  refused  to 

trade  witli  the    English,    in  ease    the    English  should    captui*e  any 

Chinese  ships,  they  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  such 

prizes  in  the  Japanese  ports ;  but  this    aiiicle,  upon  consideration, 

the  emperor  refused  to  grant. 

While  these  documents  were  under  consideration,  a  Spanish 
ambassador  from  the  Pliilippines  had  arrived  at  Suiniga  [J^fBJ]  with 
flie  request  that  such  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  as  were  in  the 
emperor's  territories  without  authority  from  the  king  of  Si)aiu  might 
be  delivered  up  to  be  transported  to  the  Pliilippines — a  request 
occasioned  by  the  great  want  of  men  to  defend  the  Spanish  posts  in 
the  Moluccas  against  the  Dutch,  who  were  tlien  preparing  to  make 
.  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  whole  of  those  ishinds.  But  to  this 
demand  tlie  emperor  replied  that  tliis  country  was  a  fi'ee  country',  and 
nobody  sliould  be  forced  out  of  it;  but  if  the  ambassador  could 
persuade  any  of  his  countrymen  to  go,  they  should  not  be  prevented ; 
whereupon  the  ambassador  departed,  not  a  little  discontented. 

The  day  after  receiving  tlie  emperor's  letter  and  the  Privileges, 
being  the  9tli  of  October,  Captain  Saris  and  liis  c(^m]mny  set  out  by 
land  for  Miako,  where  the  presents  were  to  be  delivered  to  him,  over 
the  same  i-oad  by  which  they  liad  travelled  from  Osiika  to  Suniga ; 
but  owing  to  tlie  heavy  rains  and  the  rising  of  the  river,  their  pio- 
gress  was  much  delayed. 

Miako  tliey  found  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  commercial  city 
of  Japan.  Here,  too,  was  the  largest  fotoqui  [hotoke,  f^],  or  temple, 
in  the  whole  country,  built  of  freestone,  begun  1)}'  the  late  emi)eror 
and  just  finished  by  the  j)resent  one,  as  long,  they  estimated,  as  the 
part  of  St.  Paul  8,  in  London,  westerly  from  the  choir,  being  as  higli- 
ftrclied,  and  borne  upon  pillai*s  like  tliat.*  This  temple  was  attended 
upon  by  a  great  many  bonzes,  or  pnests.  who  thus  obtained  their 
living,  being  supported  by  the  produce    of  an  altar,  on  which   the 


*  The  old  Qothic  edifice,   nfterwards   destroyed  in   the  grout  tiro  uf  IGGG,  is  tlie 
one  here  referred  to. 
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worsliippers  oftered  rice  and  small  pieces  of  money,  and  near  wliki 
was  a  colossal  copper  image,  like  that  already  described,  but  moek ' 
larger,  reaching  to  tlie  very  arch  of  the  temple,  which  itself  stood  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  having  an  avenue  of  approach  on  either  side  of  fifty 
stone  pillars,  ten  paces  apart,  on  each  of  which  was  suspended  a 
lantern,  lighted  eveiy  night.* 

Here,  also,  the  Jesuits  had  a  very  stately  college,  in  which  iimt 
of  them  reside,  both  Poiiuguese  and  natives,  and  in  which  many 
cliildren  were  ti-ained  up  in  the  Cliristian  religion  according  to  the 
Romish  chui'ch.  In  this  city  alone  tliere  were  not  less  tlian  five  or 
six  thousand  pi-ofessing  ClirLstians.t 

But  alread}'  tliat  pei-secution  was  commenced  which  ended  in 
the  banishment  of  tlie  Jesuits  from  Japan,  and,  indeed,  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  Europeans,  with  a  slight  exception  in  favor  of  the  Dutch. 
Following  up  an  edict  of  the  previous  year,  against  the  FrauciscaDS, 
the  empeix)r  liad  issued  a  proclamation,  about  a  month  before 
Captain  Saris'  arrival  at  Suruga,  tliat  no  church  should  stand,  uor 
mass  be  sung,  within  ten  leagues  of  his  court,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Having  at  length  received  the  emperor's  presents  for  the  king 
of  England,  teing  ten  beobs  [byobu,  J^.jfflL>  screen]  or  **  large  pictures 
to  hang  a  cliaml)er  with,''  they  pix)ceeded  the  same  day  to  Fusimi 
[{^H]'  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  **^  Osaka,  where  they  i-eembarked  in  the  galley 
which  had  been  \\  aiting  for  them,  and  returned  to  Firando,  having 
s|)ent  just  three  montks  on  the  tour. 

Captain  Saris  found  that,  during  his  absence,  seven  of  his  crew 
had  run  away  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  had  complained  to  the  Portu- 
guese of  having  l)een  used  more  like  dogs  than  men.  Others, 
seduced  by  drink  and  women,  and  sailor  boarding-house  keepers, — 
just  the  same  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,— had  committed  great  irregu- 
larities, quarreling  with  the  natives  and  among  themselves,  even  to 
wounding,  and  maiming,  and  death.  What  with  these  troubles, 
lidded  to  a    **  tu(fon/' — a  violent  storm, — which  did  a  good    deal  of 


^  I- 


*  This  Ih  the  same  temple  and  idol  seen  and  described  by  Don  Todrigo. 

t  Captain  Saris  states  that  the  New  Testament  had  been  translated  irito  Japunese 
tor  their  use  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  A  number  of  books  of  devotion  were 
translated  into  Japanese,  but  we  hear  nowhere  else  o.'  any  New  Testament,  nor  were 
such  trai  slations  a  jKirt  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  machinery. 
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damage  (tlumgh  tbe  ship  rode  it  out  with  five  anchora  down),  and 

alarms  of  conflagration,  founded  on  oi*acles  of  the  bonzes,  and  nuuio- 

lOQs  festivals  and  entertainments,  at  whicli  Cocks  liad  been  called 

upou  to  assist,  ^one  of  which  was  a  gieat  feast,  lasting  three  days 

and  three  nights,  to  whicli  the  Japanese  invited  their  dead  kindred, 

Iwnqueting  and  making  merry  all  night  at  their  graves,* — but  little 

progress  had  been  made  in  trade.     The  cargo  consisted  largely   of 

broadcloths,  which  the  l>itch  liad  l)een  selling    before  the  English 

came,  at   seventeen  dollars   tlie   yard.     Captain   Saris   wished   to 

arrauge  with  them  to  keep  up  the  price,  but  the  head  of  their  factory 

immediately  sent  oflf  to  the  principal  places  of  sale  largo  quantities, 

which  he  disposed  of  at  verv'  low  prices,  in  onler  to  spoil  the  market. 

The  iiatives,  also,  were  the  more  backwaixl  to  buy,  because  they  saw 

that  the  English,  though  very  forward  to  i-ecommend  their  ch)th,  did 

not  much  wear  it  themselves,  the  officers  l)eing  clothed  in  silks,  and 

tbe  men  in  fustians.     So  the  goods  wers  left  in  charge  of  the  factory, 

which  was  appointed  to  consist  of  eight  English,    including   Cocks 

and  Adams  (who  was  taken  into  tlie  sei*vice  of  the  East  India  G)m- 

pany  on  a  salary  of  one  huudi-ed  pounds  a  year),    three   Japanese 

interpretei's,  and  two  senants,  with  cliarge,  against  the  coming  of 

the  next  ship,  to  search  all  the  neighboring  coasts  to  see  what  tnide 

might  be  luvd  with  any  of  them. 

The  matter  arranged,  and  liaving  supplied  the  place  of  those  of 
his  crew  who  had  died  or  deserted,  by  fifteen  Japanese,  and  paid  up 
a  good  many  boaixling-house  and  liquor-ship  claims  against  his 
men,  to  be  deducted  out  of  their  wages.  Captain  Saris  sailed  on  the 
5th  of  December  for  Bantam,  where  he  arrived  the  3d  of  Jauuaiy, 


*  Of  another  festiya],  on  the  23d  of  October,  Cocks  gives  the  foUowiDg  account : 
**  The  kiDgs  with  all  tbe  rest  of  the  nobility,  i;ccompaDied  with  divoiH  straugorK, 
met  together  at  a  snmmer-hoQse  set  np  before  the  great  pngoda,  to  see  a  hor  c-rnce. 
Every  nobleman  went  on  horseback  to  the  place,  accompanied  with  a  rout  of  RlaveH, 
f;ome  with  pikes,  some  with  small  shot,  aod  otliers  with  bows  and  arrows.  Tlio  piko- 
zncn  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  Rhot  and  archers  on  tlie  other,  the 
middest  of  the  street  being  left  void  to  rnn  the  race  ;  and  right  before  the  sn  miner- 
Louse,  where  the  king  and  nobles  tat,  was  a  round  buckler  of  straw  hanging  igainst 
the  waU,  at  which  the  arhers  on  horseback,  runnii^g  a  full  career,  dischargrd  their 
arrows,  both  in  the  street  and  summer-house  where  the  nobh  u  sat."  This,  from  the 
date,  would  seem  t&^  be  the  festival  of  Tensio  doi  bin.  See  p.  272,  Caron,  lielation  du 
Jupon,  given  a  similar  description. 
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1614.  Having  taken  in  a  cargo  of  x>opper,  he  sailed  for  home  on  the 
13th  of  February,  anchored  off  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  on  tlie  i6th 
of  May,  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Imving 
in  the  preceding  six  weeks  experienced  worse  weather  and  encount- 
ered more  danger  than  in  the  whole  voyage  l)eside.* 


*  Captain  Saris'  acoonnt  of  his  Toyage  and  travels  in  Japan  (which  agrees  remul- 
ably  with  the  ootemporaneous  abservations  of  Don  luodrigo,  and  with  the  subaeqneDt 
ones  of  KUmpfer  and  others),  may  be  found  in  Parobas,  "  His  PUgrimea,**  Pftrt  l, 
Book  zv.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  4 — 8.  Ck>cks*  not  less  cnrions  observations  may  be  foand  in 
chap,  iii.,  sect.  1 — 3,  of  the  same  book  and  part  There  is  also  a  readable  sommarj  of 
what  was  then  known  of  Japan,  in  Pnrchas,  liis  pilgrimage,  Book  v.,  ch.  xv. 

Rundall,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,"  printed  by  the  EackloTt 
Society,  1850,  has  re-published  Adam's  first  letter,  from  two  MSS.  in  the  archives  of 
the  East  India  Commany;  bnt  the  variations  from  the  text,  as  given  by  Purchaa,  aie 
hardly  as  important  as  he  represents.    He  gives  also  from  the  same  recordH  four  other 
letters  from  Adams,  not  before  printed.    It  seems  from  these  letters,  and  from  certaio 
memoranda  of  Cocks,  that  there  were  three  reasons  why  Adams  diil  not  return  «ith 
Saris,  notwithstandiug  the  emperor's  free  consent  to  his  doing  so.    Beiddes  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  England,  he  had  also  a  ^ife,  son  and  daughter  in  Japan.    Though  be 
had  the  estate  mentioned  as  given  him  by  the  emperor  (called  Phebe  [Henmi,  iSU> 
about  eight  miles  from  Urogawa  [Uraga,  flBH]),  on  whidi  were  near  a  hundred  house- 
holds,  his  vassals,  over  whom  he  had  power  of  life  and  death,  yet  he  had  little  money,  and 
did  not  like  to  go  home  with  an  empty  purse.    He  had  quarrelled  with  Saris,  who  bail 
attempted  to  drive  a  hard  hargnin  with  liim.    The  £.  I.  Company  had  advanced  twenty 
pounds  to  his  wife  in  England.    Saris  wanted  him  to  servo  the  company  for  that  sum 
and  such  additional  pay  as  they  might  see  fit  to  give.    But  Adams,  whom  the  Dutch, 
Simuish  and  Portuguese,  were  all  anxious  to  engage  in  their  service,  insisted  upon  a 
stipulated  hire.    Ho  asked  twelve  pjinuls  a  month,  but  consented  to  take  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  two  years. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OCLESIASTICAL  RETHOSPECT. — NEW  PERSECUTION. — EDICT  OF  BANI8H- 
MBNT  AGAINST  THE  MISSIONARIES. — CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  FIDE  JORI 
AND  OOOSHO-SABIA. — TRIUMPH  OF  OGOSHO-SAMA. — HIS  DEATH. — 
PERSECUTION  MORE  VIOLENT  THAN  EVER. — MUTUAL  RANCOR  OF  THE 
JESUITS  AND  THE  FRIARS. — PROGRESS  OF  MARTYRDOM. — THE  ENGLISH 
AND  DUTCH.— -A.   D.    1613-1620. 

Between   the   edict   of   Taiko-Sama    [icon's]    against    the 
itholics,  and  those  the  issue  of  which  by  Ogosho-Sama  [:^99]/^%] 

briefly  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  sixteen  years  had 
ipeed,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  missionaries  and  the 
ktholic  Japanese  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  painfull  imcertainty. 

It  is  time  that  the  new  emperor  had  greatly  relaxed  from  the 
stility  of  his  predecessor,  and  seemed  at  times  decidedly  favorable. 

many  parts  of  Japan  the  Catholic  worship  was  carried  on  as 
enly  as  ever.  Many  new  laborers,  both  Jesuits  and  other,  had 
me  into  tlie  field,  and  conversion  still  continued  to  be  made  among 
isons  of  the  highest  rank.  There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
ipire  in  which  converts  were  not  to  \)e  found,  and  the  missionaries 
casionally  penetrated  into  the  most  i-emote  pi-ovinces.     The  general 

the  Jesuits  liad  been  encouraged  to  raise  Japan  to  the  dignity  of 
province,  of  which  China  and  the  neighboring  regions  had  teen 
Eide  a  paii:,  and  of  which  Father  Valentine  Carvilhp  was  made 
ovincial.     Japan  liad  also  a  resident  bishop,  or  at  least  coadjutor, 

the  person  of  Father  Louis  Serqueyra,  liimself  taken  from  the 
der  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  under  the  bisliop,  as  we  have  seen,  were  a 
w  secular  clergy.  By  a  brief  of  Po|)e  Paul  V.,  just  published  in 
kpan,  that  empire  liad  heen  opened  to  the  members  of  all  the 
ligious  orders  of  the  church,  with  libeiiy  to  proceed  tliitlier  by 
iy  of  Manilla  as  well  as  of  Macao. 

Yet,  during  these  sixteen  years,    the  Catholics  of  the  diffei-ent 
.bordinate  kingdoms  had  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  ^xiiiiccutiun, 
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especially  in  the  island  of  Ximo,  where  they  wei-e  most  numeroffl, 
and  wliich,  from  being  mainly  ruled  by  converted  princes,  was  uow 
chiefly  governed  by  apostates  or  infidels ;  nor  could  the  favor  of  tk 
emperor  be  at  any  time  certainly  relied  upon.  " 

The  new  Dutch  and  English  visitors  were  prompted  no  less  bj 
religious  than  by  mercantile  jealousies  and  hatreds  to  do  aU  \kj 
could  to  diminish  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  missionaries ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  as  the  Portuguese  asserted,  fljeir 
suggestions  had  considerable  weight  in  producing  the  new  peisecat^ 
ing  edicts  of  Ogosho-Sama.  Indeed,  they  had  only  to  confirm  tie 
truth  of  what  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  said  of  each  other  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  Japanese  rulers  the  gravest  distrust  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  priests  of  both  nations. 

Tlie  edicts  already  mentioned  were  followed  by  another,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1614,  of  which  the  substance  was  that  all 
priests  and  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith  should  forthwith  depait 
the  empire,  that  all  their  houses  and  churches  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  all  the  Japanese  converts  should  renounce  the  foreiga 
faith.* 

There    wei^    in   Japan    when   this   edict   was    issued   about  a 
hundred  and    thirty    Jesuits,    in    possession    of   some    fifty  schools, 
colleges  and  convents,  or  houses  of  residence,  also  some  thirty  friars 
of  the  three  orders  of  St.  Augustin,  St.  Dominic  and  St.    Francis, 
besides  a  few  secular  ecclesiastics,  or  parish  priests.     Most  of  them 
were  shipped  off  at  once.     Some  found  means  to  return  in  disguise ; 
but  the  new    persecution    speedily    assumed   a    character   far  mcoe 
alarming  than  any  of  the  former  ones.     Severe  measures  were  now 
taken  agjiinst  the  native  converts.     Those)  who  refused  to  renounce 
their  faith  wei-e  stripped  of  their  property,  those  of  the  most  illus- 
trious rank,  among  whom  was  Ucondono  [Koyama  Ukon,  iSilU/|S^i£], 
being  shipped  off  to    Manilla    and    Macao,  and  others    sent  into  a 
frightful  soii  of  Silierian  l)anishment  among  the  mountains  of  North- 
em  Japan,  now  fii-st  def^cribed  in  the  letters  of  some  of  the  mission- 
aries who  foimd  tlieir  way  thither  to  console  and  strengthen   these 
exiles.     Many,  also,  were  ])ut  to  death,  most  of  whom  exhibited  in 
the  midst  of  torments  aJl  the  firmness  of  the  national  character. 

The  violence  of  this  ^lei-secution  was  interrupted  for  a  moment 
by  an  attempt  on  the  paii  of  Fide  Jori  [Hideyori.  5|)ffi]»  ^^w  grown 
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to  mans  estate,  to  recover  his  father's  authority — a  rebellion  in 
which  many  of  the  conveiis  joined  in  hopes  of  gaining  something  by 
the  change. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1614,  Cocks,  the  Englisli  resident  at 
Firando,  wrote  to  Saris  that,  since  his  departure,  the  emperor  liad 
banished  all  Jesuits,  priests,  friars  and  nuns,  out  of  Japan,  and  had 
pulled  down  and  burned  all  their  churches  and  monasteries,  shipping 
them  away,  some  for  Macao  and  others  for  Manilla ;  that  old  king 
Foyne  [Matsuura  Hoin,  tellBttPPlSM]  was  dead,  on  which  occasion 
three  of  his  servants  liad  cut  themselves  open  to  bear  him  company, 
acoonling  to  a  common  Jajianese  fashion  of  expi-essing  attachment 
and  gi*atitade  ;  that  a  civil  war  had  bi-oken  out  l^etween  the  emi)eror 
and  his  imprisoned  son-in-law  ;  and  tliat  all  Osaka,  except  the  castle, 
where  the  rebels  were  entrenched  and  besieged,  liad  been  burned  to 
the  ground.     Jedo  [Tedo,  CC^]  ^^^  ^^^  suffered  exceedingly  by  a 
terrible  tuffon  or  hiUTicane,  which  the  Chiistians   ascribed   to   the 
judgment  of  God,  and  the  pagan  Japanese  to  the  conjm-ations  of  the 
Jesuits.     Sayer,  another  of  the  Fnglish  Company,  wrote,  Deccmlmr 
5,  1615,  that  the  emperor  had  got  the  victory,  with  the  loss — doubt- 
less exaggerated — of  four  hundred  thousand  men  on  lx)th  sides. 

The  death  of  Ogosho-Sama,*  in  1616,  loft  his  son  Xogun-Sama 
[Shognn-Sama,  ^l^.^^]  sole  em])ei-or.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
Jedo,  which,  thenceforth,  became  the  capital.  He  diligently  followed 
up  the  policy  of  liis  three  predecessors, — that  of  weakening  the 
particular  kings  and  princes  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  political  insig- 
nificance ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  empire, 
formerly  so  turbulent,  has  ever  l>een  disturbed  by  civil  wai-s,  or 
internal  commotions.  He  also  l>egan  that  system  of  foreign  p)licy 
since  pushed  to  such  extremes.  The  English,  by  a  new  version  of 
their  privileges,!*  were  restricted  to  the  single  port  of  Firando,  while 


•  He  "Was  deified,  ar.d  is  still  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gonsen-Sama  [Gon- 
gen-Sama,  K^ttlf  given  to  him  after  his  denth.  It  is  from  him  tlmt  the  reigning 
emperors  of  Jitpan  traoe  their  descent.  He  is  buried  at  the  temple  of  Niko  [Nikko.  Q 
f^],  bailt  in  lfi36,  three 'days*  journey  from  Jedo,  of  the  splendor  of  which  nmrvfllous 
Btories  are  toM.  Garon,  who  wrote  about  the  time  it  was  built,  speaks  ns  if  he  hnd  seen 
il.  In  1782,  M.  Titaingli,  than  Dutch  director,  solicited  permission  to  visit  this  temple, 
but  was  refuoedy  a8  there  was  not  precedent  for  such  u  fiivor. 

t  Theae  modified  privileges  have  been  printed  for  the  iirst  time  by  Kundall. 
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the  new  emperor  positively  i-efiiaed  to  i^eoeive  a  present    from  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  or  to  see  the  pei-aons  who  brought  it. 

At  tlie  ooniniencement  of  tlie  new  reign,  there  were  yet  conc^led 
within  the  empire  thirty-three  Jesuits,  sixteen  friars  of  tlie  tliiee 
orders,  and  seven  secular  priests,  who  still  continued  to  miniHter  to 
the  faithful  with  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  native  catecliists. 
Seven  Jesuits  and  the  friars  but  one  were  in  Nagasaki  and  it8 
environs.  Of  the  other  Jesuits,  several  resided  in  the  other  imperial 
cities  where  they  still  found  protectors,  while  the  rest  travelled  from 
place  to  place  as  their  services  were  needed.  Tliose  at  Nagasaki 
were  disguised  as  Portuguese  merchants,  who  wei'e  still  allowed  fuD 
lilieiiy  to  ti-ade ;  while  those  in  tlie  provinces  adopted  the  slmvei) 
crowns  and  long  robes,  the  ordinary  guise  of  the  native  lK)nzes 
After  a  while  some  of  them  even  ventured  to  resume  the  liabitBO 
their  order,  and  to  preach  in  public ;  but  this  only  drew  out  from  th 
oini>eror  a  new  and  more  formal  and  precise  edict.  It  was  accoit 
])anied  witli  terrible  menaces,  such  as  frightened  into  apostasy  mas 
converts  who  had  hitherto  stood  out,  and  even  drove  some  of  thei 
in  order  to  seciu*e  favor  for  themselves,  to  l^etray  the  missionarie 
who  knew  no  longer  whom  to  trust. 

The  missionaries  sent  home  lamenbible  jiccounts  of  their  ov 
sufTerings  and  those  of  their  convci-ts,  and  all  Catholic  Euro 
resounded  with  lamentations  over  this  sudden  destruction  of  wli 
had  long  l)een  considered  one  of  the  most  ilourisliing  and  encoura 
ing  provinces  of  missionary  labor,  not  unmingled,  however,  wi 
exultations  over  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the  mai^tyrs.* 


*  Lo]x>  (\o  Vegi),  tbo  pool,  who  held  the  office  of  procurator  fiscal  to  the  apoetc 
(iliambor  of  the  urchbiHhopric  of  Toledo,  celebrated  the  constancy   of   the    Japan* 
martyrs,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Triumpho  ile  la  Fe  en  los  Regnos  del  Japon,  pus 
nnnos  <Ie   1014  nvl  1G15,  imbliftlietl  in     1«>17.     "  Tjiko   away   from   this    work,"    « 
Charlevoix,  ''the  Latin  and  Siwinish  verges,  the  quotations  foreign  to  the  subject,  a 
the  flunrish  of  the  style,  an<l  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  it."     The  subject  was  mv 
more  satisfactorily  treated  by  Nicholas  Trigault,  liimself  a  very  distinguished  mcml 
of  the  Chinese  mission,  which  ho  had  joined  in  If)  10.    Ho    returned    to   Europe 
ir>15,  travelling  on  foot  through  Persia,  Arabia  .vnd  I'.gypt,  to  obtain  n  fresh  sup]^y 
laborers.     Besides  an  account  of  the  Jesuit  mission  to  China  (from  which,    next 
>Tarco  Polo's  travels,  Europe  gathered  its  first  <listinct  notions  of  that  empire),  an< 
bummary  of  tho  Japanese  mission  from  IGOO  to  1612^  x^ublishcd  during  thi:^  Tisit 
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Such,  indeed,  was  the  zeal  for  mai^tyrdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  friai-s,  and  wliich 
the  Jesuits  strove  in  vain  to  keep  within  some  reasonable  limits,  as 
to  lead  to  many  acts  of  imprudence,  by  which  the  individual  was 
glorified,  but  the  church  danmified.  Hencefortli  the  missionary' 
fetters,  which  still  found  their  way  to  Rome,  tliough  in  diminishing 
Dumbers  and  with  decreasing  regularity,  contain  little  but  horrible 
acooonts  of  tortures  and  martyrdoms,  mingled,  indeed,  with  abundant 
exaltations  over  the  firmness  and  even  the  jubilant  spirit  with  wliich 
the  victims  met  tlieir  fate,  now  by  crucifixion,  now  by  the  axe,  and 
now  by  fire.  Infinite  were  the  prayers,*  austerities,  the  fasts,  the 
penitential  exercises,  to  which  the  converts  resorted  in  hopes  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Even  infants  at  the  breast  were  made 
to  bear  their  share  in  them,  being  allowed  to  nurse  but  once  a  day, 
in  the  hope  that  (Jod  would  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  these  innocents 
to  grant  peace  to  his  church.  But,  though  many  miraculous  things 
are  told  of  the  martjrrs,  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  distinctly  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary  after  their  heads  were  cut  off,  the 
persecution  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury. 


EoTope,  just  before  bis  departure  in  1618  (taking  with  liim  forty-four  miRsionaries,  who 
had  Tolunteered   to   follow  him  to  China),  ho  completed  four  books  concerning  the 
triumphfi  of  the  Christians  in  the  late  persecution  in  Japan  ;  to  wliich,  while  at  Gk»a,  on 
liis  way  to  China,  he  added  a  fifth  book,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  1010.     The 
whole,  derived  from  the  annual  Japanese  letters,  was  printed  in  1(>23,  in  a  small  (juarto 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  i)ages,  illustrated  by  numerona  engravings  of  martyrdoms, 
uid  containing  also  a  short  addition,  bringing  down  the  story  to  the  years  1017-1620, 
Mida  hst  of  Japanese  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  two  hundro<l  and  sixty-eight.    Tliere 
iit  alcQ  adiled  a  list  of  thirty-eight  houses  and  residences  (including  two  colleges,  one  at 
Arimo,  the  other  at  Nagasaki),  which  the  Jesuits  hod  been  obliged  to  aban<lon  ;  and  of 
live  Franciscan,   four   Dominic^in   and   two   Augustinian   convents,    from  which  the 
inmates  had  been  driven.     These  works  of  Trigault,  published  originally  in  Latin,  were 
translated  into  French  arid  Spanish.     Various  other  accounts  of  the  same  persecution 
appeared  in  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese.    A  Brief  Jidation  of  the  PerserAition  lately 
made  ngainsl  the  Catholic  Chrlsti/ins  of  Japan  was  published  at  London,  1010.     Mean- 
while Puxchas,  in  the  successive   editions  ot    his  Pilgrinvtije^  gave  an  account  of  the 
Japanese  minions,  which  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  one  (though  now  ()l>solete 
and  forgotten)  in  the  English  lai:guage.    That  contained  in  the  fourth  cditi-m  (annexed 
as  a  fifth  part  to  the  PUgriines),  and  pnbliRhe<l  in  1025,  is  the  fullest.     Cax)tain  Saris, 
according  to  Purchas,  ascribed  th;  |^)er8ecu(i(.n  to  the  discovery,  by  the  Japanese,  that 
the  Jesuits,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  wc-ro  but  merchants. 
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While  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  wa«  thus  fiercely  piu-siied 
in  Japan,  the  Dut^li,  not  in  tliose  islands  only,  but  throughout  the 
on  si  cm  seas,  were  zealously  pushing  their  mercantile  enterprises ; 
and  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  tliey  got  decidedly  tlie  advantage  o£  the 
EngHsh,  their  companions  and  rivals,  in  these  inroads  upon  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 

Tlie  English  at  Firando  bought  junks  and  attempted  a  trade 
with  Siam,  where  they  ah-eady  had  a  factory,  one  of  their  first 
establishments  in  the  East ;  and  with  Cocihin  China  and  Corea ;  but 
without  much  advantage.  In  1616,  two  small  vessels  arrived  fn)m 
England,  one  of  which  was  employed  in  tnuling  l>etween  Japan  and 
Java.  The  operation  of  the  Dutch  were  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Not  content  with  driving  the  Spaniards  iixnn  the  Moluccas,  they 
thi-eatened  the  Philii>piiies,  and  sent  to  blockade  Manilla  a  fleet, 
which  liad  several  engagements  with  the  Spaniards.  Five  great 
Dutch  ships  an-ived  at  Firando  in  1616,  of  which  one  of  nine  hund- 
red tons  sailed  for  Bantam,  fully  laden  with  raw  silk  and  other  rich 
China  stufis ;  and  another,  of  eight  hundred  tons,  for  the  Moluccas, 
with  money  and  provisions.  Several  othei's  remained  on  the  coast 
to  watch  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tradei's,  and  to  caiTy  on  a 
piratical  war  against  the  Chinese  jimks,  of  which  they  captured,  in 
1616,  according  to  Cocks'  letters,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thiiiy, 
pretending  to  be  English  vessels,  and  thus  greatly  damaging  the 
English  name  and  the  chance  of  a  trade  with  Cliina.* 

On  a  visit  to  Miako,  in  1620,  Cocks,  as  appears  by  his  letters, 
saw  fifty-five  Japanese  mart^Ted,  because  they  would  not  i-enounce 
the  Christian  faith ;  among  them  little  cliildi-en  of  five  or  six  years 
old,  l)urned  in  their  mother's  arms,  and  crying  to  Jesus  to  receive 
their  souls.  Sixteen  others  liad  been  put  to  death  for  the  same  Ciiuse 
at  Nagasaki,  five  of  whom  were  burned,,  and  the  rest  beheaded,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  cast  into  the  sea  in  sacks  ;  Ijut  the  priests  liad  secretly 
fished  up  their  bones  and  preserved  them  for  relics.  There  were 
many  more  in  prison,  expecting  hoiu'ly  to  die  ;  for,  as  Cocks  wivte, 
very  few  turned  pagans. 


*  Such  was  the  charge  of  tho  Eugish.  The  Dutch  narratives,  hoMevtT,  abound 
M'itli  similar  charges  against  the  Knglish.  Both  probably  were  true  enough,  as  both 
LatiouB  c<\ptured  all  the  Chineso  juuks  thoj  met. 
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Nagasaki  had  been  from  its  fonudation  a  Catliolic  city.  Hith- 
erto, notwithstanding  former  edicts  for  their  destruction,  one  or  two 
churches  and  monasteries  had  escaped ;  but,  in  1621,  all  that  wei-e 
left,  including  the  hospital  of  Misericordia,  were  destroyed.  The 
Teiy  graves  and  sepulchres,  so  Cocks  wrote,  liad  been  dug  up ;  and 
as  if  to  root  out  all  memory  of  Christianity,  heathen  temples  were 
built  on  their  sites. 

One  of  the  Jesuits  wrote  homo  that  there  was  not  now  any 
question  as  to  the  number  of  Jesuit  risidences  in  Japan,  but  only 
as  to  the  numl)er  of  prisons.  Even  those  who  liad  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  persecutoi"s  had  oiJy  caves  and  holes  in  the 
rocks  for  their  dwellings,  in  which  tliey  suffered  more  than  in  the 
darkest  dungeons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  implicit  credit  to  all  which  the 
contemporary  letters  and  memoii^s  related,  and  which  the  Catholic 
Hstorians  and  martyrologists  have  repeated,  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
persecutors,  the  heroism  of  the  sufferers,  and  especially  of  the 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  their  relics.  Yet  there  can  l)e  no 
qiiestion,  either  of  the  fury  of  the  persecution,  or  of  the  lofty  spirit 
of  martyrdom  in  which  it  was  unavailingly  met.  Catholicism  ling- 
ered on  for  a  few  years  longer  in  Japan,  yet  it  must  be  considered  as 
liaving  already  received  its  death-blow  in  that  same  year  in  which  a 
few  Puritan  pilgi-ims  landed  at  Plymoutli,  to  plant  the  obscuie  seeds 
of  a  new  and  still  growing  Pi-otestant  empire.^ 
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— ^APOSTASIES.— THE  PORTUGUESE  CONFINED  TO  DESIMA. — REBELLION 
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Already  tlie  relation  of  the  Datcli  and  English  in  the  East  had 
assumed  the  character  of  open  hostility.  A  letter  from  Cocks,  of 
March  10th,  1621,**  complains  that  the  Hollanders,  liaving  seven 
ships,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbor  of  Firando,  had,  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  English,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  take  their  ships  and  goods,  and  kill  their  persons  as  mortal 
enemies ;  that  they  had  seized  his  boat,  fired  at  liis  barks,  and  had 
beset  the  door  of  his  factory — a  himdred  Dutchmen  to  one  English- 
man— and  would  have  entered  and  cut  all  tlieir  throats  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Japanese  :  all  because  Cocks  had  refused  to  give 
up  six  Englishmen,  who  had  escaped  from  two  English  ships*  which 
the  Dutch  had  captured,  and  whom  they  claimed  to  have  back, 
representing  them  to  the  Japanese  as  their  "  slaves.'' 

To  sustain  the  English  interest  in  the  eastern  seas,  the  English 
East  India  Company,  by  great  efforts,  had  fitted  out,  in  1617,  the 
largest  expedition  ^et  sent  from  England  to  the  Ejist  Indies.  It 
consisted  of  the  Roycd  Jaines,  of  one  thousand  tons ;  the  Roycd  Anne, 
of  nine  hundred  ;  the  Gifty  of  eight  hundred  ;  the  Bull,  of  foui*  himd- 
red ;  and  the  Bee,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons ;  and  sailed  from 
Ixindon  under  the  command  of  INIartin  Pring,  who,  twelve  years 
before,    following   up  the    discoveries  of  Gosnold,    had  entered  and 

*  The  date,  as  givcii  by  Purdias  (evidently  by  a  misprint),  is  ICIO. 
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explored — the  first  Englishman  to  do  so — Penobscot  bay  and  river, 
on  the  coast  of  what  had  since  begun  to  be  known  as  New  England. 
Pring  sailed  first  for  Surat,  where  the  Company  liad  a  factoiy,  and 
where  he  assisted  the  native  prince  against  the  l*ortuguese,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1618,  he  arrived  at 
Bantam,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  September,  to  Jacatra,  a  city  of 
the  natives,  the  site  of  the  present  Batavia.  There  he  received  news 
that  the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas,  not  content  with  driving  out  the 
Spaniards,  had  attacked  the  English  also,  making  prisoners  of  the 
merchants,  whom  they  had  treated  with  gi-eat  hai-slmess.  News  had 
also  reached  ]Bn^nd  of  these  Dutch  outrages,  and  to  make  head 
against  them,  tlie  Company,  not  long  after  Pring's  departure, 
despatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale  — also  well  known,  to  readers  of 
American  liistory,  as  high-marshal  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  one  of 
its  first  legislators,  and  for  three  or  four  years  its  deputy  governor — 
with  a  fleet  of  six  large  ships,  with  five  of  which  he  joined  Pring  in 
November,  1618,  in  the  Bay  of  Bantam,  assuming  the  command  in 
the  whole,  including  others  which  he  found  there. 

Both  fleets  were  in  a  very  leaky  condition,  and  after  some 
Bkirmishing  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  capture  of  a  richly-laden  Dutch 
drip  from  Japan,  the  English  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to 
refit  and  to  obtain  provision,  wliich  could  not  be  had  on  the  coast  of 
Java.  Having  arrived  at  Musilapatam,  Dale  died  there  August  9th, 
1619.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Pring,  who  succeeded  in  the 
command,  returned  again  towards  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1620,  met,  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  three  English 
ships  of  a  new  fleet,  from  wliich  he  learned  that  four  others  of  the 
squadron  to  which  they  belonged  liad  been  surprised  while  at  anchor 
off  the  coast  of  Java,  and  taken  by  the  Dutch  ;  that  another  liad  been 
wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  and  that  the  Dutch  were  in  pursuit 
of  two  others,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  taking  them. 

As  the  Dutch  at  Jacata  were  three  times  as  strong  as  the  tliree 
squadrons  now  united  under  Pring,  and  as  three  of  liis  largest  ships 
were  very  leaky,  and  the  whole  fleet  short  of  provisions,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  part  of  the  vessels  to  a  place  at  the  norih  end  of 
Sumatra,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  Company's  ships  on  their  way 
with  rice  from  Surat,  while  Pring  himself,  with  his  leaky  vessels, 
should  proceed  to  Japan — repoi-ted  to  be  a  good  place  for  repaii-s  as 
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well  as  for  ol)taining  provisions.  Just  at  this  time  tlie  happy  news 
arrived,  brought  by  two  vessels  despatched  for  that  purpose  from 
Em-ope,  of  an  aiTangeraent  ot  the  pending  dispute,  and  of  the  uniou 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Campanies  into  one  body. 

Shoi*tly  after  tliis  welcome  information,  Pring  sailed  for  Japan 
with  two  of  his  leaky  vessels,  having  made  an  arrangement  to  be 
followed  in  a  month  by  a  united  fleet  of  five  "Rngtifth  and  five  Dutch 
ships.  These  ships  were  intended  partly,  indeed,  for  trade,  but 
their  principal  object  appears  to  have  been  attacks  upon  Hanill& 
and  Macao. 

All    these    vessels,    the   Unicom   excepted,    anived   safely  at 
Fii*ando.     She    was   stranded  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  her  crew 
were  the  first  Englishmen  known  to  liave    landed   there.    A  joint 
embassy    was   sent   to  the  emperor  with  presents,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  privileges  of  trade,  were  expected  from    every   vessel 
that  came.     Having  completed  his  repairs,  and   leaving   the  other 
vessels  behind  him,  Pring  sailed  on  the  7th  of  December,  1620,  in 
the  Royal  James,  for  Jacatra,  carrying  with  him  the  news  of   the 
death  of  Adams,  who,  having  remained  in  .the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, had  never  again  visited  England.* 

The  arrangement  with  the  Dutch  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Fresh  quarrels  bi^oke  out.  In  1623  occurred  the  famous  massacre 
of  Amboyna,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Spice 
Islands;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Company  abandoned  the 
trade    to   Japan,    after   having   lost   forty  thousond  pounds  in  the 


*  From  Jacatra  Pring  proceeded  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  pepper.  It  would 
seem  tbut  he  bud  not  forgotten  his  early  voyoges  to  the  coast  of  America,  for  while  his 
ship  lay  in  the  road  of  Saldanha,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  contribntion  of 
seventy  ponnds  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  was  raised  among  the  ship's  company,  to 
endow  a  Fchool,  to  be  called  the  East  India  School,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Other 
contributioDs  weie  made  for  this  school,  and  the  Virginia  Company  endowed  it  with  a 
farm  (>f  a  thousand  acres,  which  they  sent  tenuuts  to  cultivate ;  but  this,  like  the 
Virginia  University,  and  many  other  public-spirited  and  promising  enterprises,  was 
ruined  and  annihilated  by  the  lutal  Indian  mohsacre  of  1622. 

The  lloyal  James  corriud  also  to  England  a  copy  in  Japanese,  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  En-^t  India  Company,  of  Adams'  will.  With  commendable  impartiality, 
he  divided  his  j  roperty,  %\hich,  by  the  inventory  annex^'d,  amounted  to  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two  tael,  two  mus,  four  kui:darins  (two  thousand  four  huu«lred 
and  sixty-five  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents),  equally  between  his   Japanese   and   his 
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adventure.'  Tliis  massacre  of  Amboyna  consisted  in  the  execution, 
by  the  Dutch,  of  ten  or  twelve  factora  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  ou  the  charge  of  liaving  conspired  with  some  thirty 
Japanese  residents  to  seize  the  Dutcli  fort.  One  of  these  Japanese 
IiaYing  put  some  questions  to  a  Dutch  sentinel  about  the  strength 
of  the  fort,  he  and  others  of  his  countrymen  were  anested  on  suspi- 
cion, and  by  torture  were  compelled  to  accuse  the  English,  who 
wero  then  tortured  in  their  turn  into  accusing  each  other.  Tlie 
lesidenee  of  these  Japanese  at  Amboyna  is  a  proof,  in  addition  to 


Engligh  family  ;  the  Eoglish  Bhore  to  go,  ono  half  to  the  wife  and  the  other  half  to  the 
danger,  it  not  being  his  mind— so  Cock'i  wrote—"  his  wife  Bhonld  have  all  in  regard 
■he  might  marry  another  husband,  and  carry  all  from  his  child."  By  the  same  ship 
CockB  made  a  remittance  to  the  English  family,  huving  delivered  '*  one  hundred  pounds 
ittfliog  to  diyexse  of  the  Royal  James'  Company,  entered  into  the  purser's  l)ook8,  to 
piy  in  England,  two  for  one/'— a  very  handsome  rate  of  exchange,  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  profits  of  East  India  trade  in  those  dayH  Adams'  Jap  inc83  estate  probably 
dewended  to  his  Japanese  son  ;  and  who  knows  but  the  family  survives  to  this  day  ? 
The  sitnation  of  this  estate  was  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
noent  American  treaty  was  made;*  nor  is  the  distance  great  from  Simoda  [T[Q]»  one 
ot  the  ports  granted  by  that  treaty.  The  command  of  the  fleet  left  behind,  on  Pring's 
departure,  devolved  on  Captain  Robert  Adams.  According  to  Cocks'  account,  the 
oewB,  both  D  .tch  and  English,  inferior  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  a  drunken, 
dinolnte,  qnarrelsome  set.  Rundall  gives  a  curious  record  of  tho  trial  by  jury  and 
execation  of  an  Englishman  of  this  fleet,  for  the  murder  of  a  Dutchman  ;  and  it  seems 
tbe  Dutch  reciprocated  by  Langing  a  Dutchman  for  killing  an  Englishman,  ^''aster 
Arthur  Hatcli  was  chaplain  of  this  fleet.  Purchas  gives  (vol.  I.,  part  n.,  book  x.,  ch.  i.) 
&  letter  from  him,  written  after  his  return,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  his  observations 
in  Japan.  Purchas  also  gives  u  letter  from  Cockv,  which,  in  reference  to  the  kofk 
[kokn,  :H1  of  lice,  agrees  very  well  with  Titsingh's  state  nient  quoted  on  page  fifty - 
fimr.  Cocks  represents  the  revenues  of  the  Japanese  princes  ns  being  estimated  in 
ttuirgoca  (maokofk  [mangoku,  X^])  of  rice,  each  containing  ten  thousand  gocii  (kofk) 
ukl  each  goca  containing  one  hundred  gantas  (gnnting  ),  a  ganta  beiLg  a  measure 
»lQal  to  three  English  ale  pints. 

l'oc!s  states  the  revenue  of  the  king  of  Firando  at  six  nmngoca.  He  mninained 
to  thousand  soldiers,  his  quota  for  the  emperor's  service  being  two  thousand.  The 
iccome  of  Koekodono  [ITonda  Kodzuke-no-Suke,  i|C|P.L!nf  ^miU],  formerly  three,  had 
^'ely  been  raised  to  fiftcm  mangoca.  That  of  the  king  of  Satsuma  was  one  hundred, 
i^nd  tbit  of  the  prince  next  in  rank  to  the  emperor  two  hundred  mangoca  ?  The  value 
u^  ilie  mangoca  was  calculated  at  the  English  factory  at  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds,  which  would  make  the  kofk,  or  goca,  worth  eighteen  sliillings 
andaxpsnce  sterling,  or  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  agr.'es  v«ry  well  with  Caron's 
^'•imates  of  the  kofk,  which  he  calls  C(ki€ii,  as  worth  ten  Dutch  florii;H,  or  four  dollars- 
^«  estimates  of  KiCmpfer  and  Titsiogh,  given  on  page  fifty-five,  a:o  higher. 
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tliose  already  mentioned,  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Japaucse 
of  that  day,  who  liad  indeed  a  i*eputation  for  desperate  daring,  such 
as  might  give  some  color  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Dutch.* 

Meanwhile  the  persecution  continued  as  violently  as  ever.   In 
the  year  1622  fourteen   Jesuits  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  inclnding  I 
Spinola,  a  missionary  of  illustrious  birth,  who  had  been  twent}*  yeam 
in  Japan.     Two  friars  were  also  burnt,  who  had  been  found  on  board 
a  Japanese  vessel  from  the  Philippines,  captured  in  1620,  by  one  d 
the  English  shii>s,  the  Elizabeth,  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Macao, 
and  by  her  commander  caiTied  to  Firando.     The  master  and  crew  d 
the  Japanese  vessel,  and  many  other  native  converts,  were  executed 
at  tlie  same  time.     The  Spaniards  were  suspected  of  smu^ling  in 
missionaries,  and  were  wholly  forbidden  the  islands.     As  a  greater 
security  against  this  danger,  by  an  edict,  issued,  in  1624,^ — shortly 
previous  to  which  there  hml  been  a  very  severe  inquisition  in  Jedo 
and  its  neighborhood  for  concealed  priests, — all  the  ports  of  Japan 
were   closed   against   foreigners,    except    Firando  and  Nagasaki,  ol 
wliich  Firando  remained  open  to  tlie  Dutch  and  English,  Nagasaki 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  both  to  the  Cliinese.     At  the  same  time  vas 
introduced  the  custom  of  requiring  an  exact  muster  roll,  and  making 
a  strict  inspection  of  the  crews  of  all  foreign  vessels.     By  the  same 
edict  all  tlie  subjects  of  the  Catholic  king,    whether  Portuguese  or 
Spaniards,  were  banished  from  the  country,  however  long  they  might 
liave  been  settled  there,  and  even  though  they  might  have  families 
by  Japanese  wives. 

Wliat  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Japanese  church,  and 
greath^  diminished  the  dignity  of  its  fall,  was  the  still  hot  jealousy 
and  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  friai-s,  inflamed  rather 
than  (luenched  hy  all  this  common  danger  and  suffering.  The 
bishop  of  Japan  having  died  (it  was  said  of  grief,  at  the  peril  of  his 
flock)  just  as  the  ]^)ei*secution  broke  out,  a  most  unseemly  quarrel 
arose,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  great  virulence,  a^ 
to  the  administration  of  the  bishopric.  It  was  claimed,  on  the  on€ 
hand,  Ijy  Father  Corvailho,  the  pi-ovincial  of  the  Jesuits,  under  ai 
authority  from  the  Pope ;  and,  on  the  other,  b}^  Father  Piem 
Baptisto,  a  Frniiciscan,  as  vicar-general  of  the  arclibishop  of  Manilla 

*  Sec  Appenilix  F. 
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to  whose  jurisdiction  it  was  pretended  the  bishopric  of  Japan  appert- 
mined.    This  quarrel  about  tlie  administration  of  the  bishopric   was 
finally  settled  by  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits. 
I         The  Jesuit  seminaries   in  Japan    being   broken  up,   they  had 
i  oganized  one  at  Macao  for  the  education  of  Japanese  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  severe  penalties  denounced  against  all  priests  coming  into 
Japan,  and  against  all,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,    who   should 
dielter  them  after  their  arrival,  made  the  existence  of   the  chiu'ch, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  service,   every  day   more   precarious. 
:  Fiom  year  to  year  it  grew  more  and  more  difficult  for  new  mission- 
aries to  get  landed,  great  as  was  the  zeal  for  that  service.    Of  those 
who  did  land,  the  greater  part  were  immediately  seized  and  put  to 
death.    Lai^  rewards  were  offered  to  any  person  who  would  beti-ay 
ortake    a  missionary.     Those  already  in  the  country  lived  in  hourly 
danger  of  arrest,  forced  to  cohceal  themselves  in  cellars,  holes  and 
eaTerns  and  the  huts  of  lepers,  exposing  to   tortures  and  death  all 
wbo  might  bring  them  food,  or  in  any  way  assist  in  concealing  them. 
Tbe  greatness  of  their  sufferings  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the 
testimony  of  their  own  letters.     Boger  Oysbert,  a  Dutch  Protestant 
and  a  resident  in  Japan,  between  the  years  1622  and  1629,  wrote 
an  a£kcting  narrative  of  it,  and  the  general  fact  is  strongly  stated 
in  C^n's  account  of  Japan  written  a  few  years  later. 
I  Gysberty  in  his  narrative,*  relates  the  martyrdom  of  more  than 

fiTB  hmidred  persons ;  but  there  was  a  still  larger  amount  of  suffering 
which  terminated  not  in  martyrdom,  but  in  recantation.  The 
Japanese  officers  seldom  exhibited  any  personal  malice  against  the 
Oatholics.  Their  sole  object  was  the  extinction  of  that  faith.  They 
made  it  a  study  to  deny  the  crown  of  martyrdom  so  enthusiastically 
mght,  and  by  a  series  of  protracted  and  ingenious  tortures  to  force 
ft  renunciation.  For  this  purpose  the  prisoners  were  sprinkled  witli 
water  from  the  boiling  sulphur  springs,  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  and 
exposed  to  breathe  their  stifling  odor.  The  modesty  of  the  women 
was  barbarously  assailed,  and  numerous  means  of  protracted  torture 
were  resorted  to,  such  as  in  general  proved  sooner  or  later  success- 
lol.   Other  means  were  employed  still  more  efficacious.     All  natives 


*  It  may  be  found  in  Thevenot's  CoUeotion  of  Voyages,  also  in  Voyages  des  Indes, 
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engaged  in  foreign  trade  were  required  to  give  in  an  exact  statenoil 
of  their  property,  which,  unless  the  proprietors  would  conform  totho 
national  faith,  was  declared  forfeited.     It  was  even  forbiddeu  tkl 
European  merchants  should  lodge  in  the  houses  of  any  who  were  or 
had  been  Catholics.     At  Firando  and  Nagasaki  all  heads  of  familieB 
were  obliged  to  swear,  in  the  presence  of  an  idol,  that  there  weie  no 
Catholics  in  their  houses,  and,  according  to  the  Japanese  usage,  b 
sign  this  declaration  with  their  blood.    From  Melichor  Santyoort,  aa 
old  Dutchman,  one  of  the  companions  of  Adams  in  the  first  JMnk 
voyage  to  Japan,  and  a  resident  at  Nagasaki,  the  authorities  were 
indeed  satisfied  to  take  instead  a  declaration  that  he  was  a  Holland- 
er,— a  circumstance  which  gave    occasion   to  the  scandal   at  whidi 
Kampfer  is  so  indignant,  that  the  Hollanders   were  accustomed  to 
report  themselyes  to  the  Japanese  authorities  as  not  Christians,  bill 
Dutchmen.      AU  who   refused  to  conform   to  the   national  woiahip 
were  deprived  of  their  employments,  and  driven  out  to  live  as  they 
could  among  the  barren  mountains.     The  seafaring  people  had  been 
mostly  Catholics,  but  no  Catholic  was  henceforth  to  be  permitted  to 
sail  on   board   any  ship.      So   successful   were   these   means,  that 
although  when  Gysbert  first  visited  Nagasaki,  in  1626,  it  was  saidtc 
contain  forty  thousand  native  Christians,  when  he  left  it,   in  1C29 
tliere  was  not  one  who  Jidmitted  himself  to  be  such. 

In  the  midst  of  tliese  mai-tyrdoms,  the  Jesuits  were  called  upoi 
to  sufibr  still  severer  torments,  in  new  attacks  upon  their  policy  an( 
conduct  in  Japan,  published  throughout  Europe.  Father  Collndo, ; 
Dominican,  for  some  time  i^sident  at  Nagasaki,  who  returned  t 
Europe  in  1622,  was  known  to  have  gone  home  chai^d  with  accnsa 
tions  against  the  Jesuits ;  by  way  of  answer  to  which  a  memorial  wa 
transmitted,  prepared  by  the  provincial  Father  Pacheco,  who,  foB 
years  after,  liimself  suffered  raai-tyrdom  at  the  stake.  Nor  wa 
Collado  their  only  assailant.  Among  those  arrested  in  1622,  wa 
Father  Sotelo,  that  same  enterprising  Franciscan,  of  whom  alread 
we  have  liad  occasion  to  make  mention.  Insisting  upon  his  charactc 
of  legate  from  the  rot>e,  he  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  superior! 
had  sailed  ivom  New  Spain  to  Manilla,  and  had  contrived  to  get 
passage  tlience  to  Nagasjiki,  in  a  Chinese  vessel,  under  the  characte 
of  a  iiiorcliant.     But  the  captain  detected  and  betrayed  him  ;  he  wa 
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immediately  anx3Bt6d  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  1624  was  put  to 
death. 

In  1628  there  was  published  at  Madrid  what  purported  to  be  a 
letter  from  Sotelo  to  Tope  Orban  Yin.,  written  in  Latin,  dated  just 
Mare  his  martyrdom,  and  containing,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative 
of  his  own  proceedings,  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
eondaot  in  Japan.  Not  liking  to  be  thus  attacked  as  it  were  by  a 
martyr  from  his  grave,  they  denied  its  authenticity.  A  memorial  of 
CoDado,  printed  in  1633,  reiterated  the  same  chaises,  to  most  of 
which  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  replies  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Jesmts  are  entirely  satisfactory.* 

Finding  that  the  means  as  yet  employed  had  little  effect  upon 
ihe  missionaries  and  their  native  assistants,  a  new  and  more  effectual, 
because  more  protracted,  torture  was  resorted  to,  known  in  the 
idatiofis  of  the  missionaries  as  tlie  Torment  of  the  Fosse.    A  hole  was 


*  A  candid  and  oondnsiTe  answer  to  Sotelo^  or  the  false  Sotelo  as  the  JeBnits  per- 
iirtad  in  calling  him,  was  pnbliKhed  at  Madrid  immediatoly  after  the  appearance  of  bis 
litter  by  Don  Jean  Ce^iooe,  a  commissary  of  the  holy  office,  who  was  able  to  speak 
Cram  personal  obserration.  Gevicos  had  been  cnx)tnin  of  the  galleon  St.  Francis,  the 
ihtp  in  which  Don  Bodrigo  de  Viyero  had  been  wr  I'ked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  relat- 
d  in  a  former  chnpter.  After  a  six  months*  stay  in  JupiiD,  and  an  acquaintance  there 
rith  Sotelo,  CcTicoe  sailed  for  Manilla,  was  captured  on  the  passage  by  the  Dntch,  bnt 
lesptnred  by  a  Spanish  fleet.  Arrifed  at  MaDilla,  Le  renonnced  the  seas,  commenced 
be  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  pricnt,  and  became  provisor  of  ihe  archbishopric  of 
M  Fhilippinee.  The  business  of  tLis  office  brought  him  to  Spain,  and  being  at  Madrid 
hro  the  letter  ascribed  to  Sotelo  appeared,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  reply  to  it.  A 
ill  abstract  of  this  answer,  as  well  as  of  Sotelo's  charges,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
harlerotx,  UUtoire  du  Japoi*..  It  appears,  from  dociuuents,  quoted  in  it,  that  the  mis- 
ionarisB  of  the  other  orders  agreed  with  the  Jesuits,  in  ascribing  the  persecution 
lainly  to  the  idea,  which  the  Dutch  made  themseWes  very  busy  in  insinuating,  that 
le  independence  of  Japan  was  in  dangler  from  the  Spaniards  and  the  Pope,  who  were 
D  the  watch  to  gain^  by  means  of  the  missionaries,  the  mastery  of  Japan,  as  they  had 
I  Fortogal  and  bo  many  other  countries. 

The  charges  made  in  the  name  of  Sotelo  against  the  Jesuits  are  of  more  interest 
Eom  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Jansenist  qrarrel,  they  were  revivel  and  reiirged 
ith  a  bittern  *fls  of  hatred  little  short  of  that  which  had  prompted  their  original 
incoction. 

A  Sponish  history  of  the  Franciscan  mission,  full  of  bitter  hatred  against  the 
esoits,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1632,  written  down  to  1620,  by  Father  Fray  Jacinto 
tfanel,  who  was  arrested  that  year,  and  burnt  two  years  after,  and  continued  by 
<^lado,  who  was  also  the  auUior  of  a  Japanese  grammar  and  dictionary  mentioned  in 
le  Appendix,  A. 
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dug  in  the  ground,  over  which  a  gallows  was  erected.  From  this 
gallows  the  sufferer,  swathed  in  bandages,  was  suspended  by  his 
feet,  being  lowered  for  lialf  his  length,  head  downward,  into  the  Me, 
which  was  then  closed  by  two  boards  which  fitted  tc^ther  aroood 
the  victim  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  and  air.  One  hand  was  boand 
behind  the  back,  the  other  was  left  loose,  with  which  to  maketb 
prescribed  signal  of  recantation  and  renunciation  of  the  foreiga 
creed;  in  which  case,  the  sufferer  was  at  once  released. 

This  was  a  most   terrible   trial   indeed.    The   victim  sufbed 
under   a   continual   sense    of  suffocation,  the  blood  burst  from  ti» 
mouth,  nose  and  ears,  with  a  twitching  of  the  nerves  and  mnsdeS) 
attended  by  the  most  intolerable  pains.    Yet  the   sufferor,    it  wbb 
said,  lived  sometimes  for  nine  or  ten  days.    The  year  1633,  in  whidi  - 
this  punishment  was.  first  introduced,  the   second   year   of  a  bbw 
emperor,  son  of  Xogun-Sama  [Sh(^un  Sama,  ^¥^J£l]>*  &i^  himaeli 
known  as  Toxogun-Sama  [Toshogu  Sama,    ]f[MS]«^   proved  mon 
fatal  than  any  provious  one  to  the  new  religion.    In  the  month  o( 
August  of  that  year  forty-two  persons  wero  burnt  alive  in  varioos 
part  of  Japan,  eleven  decapitated,  and   sixteen   suspended    in  the 
fosse.     The    Dutchman    Hagenaar,    who   was   at   Firando  in  1634, 
states,  in  his  printed  voyages,  tliat  during  the  time  of  his  visit  thirty- 
seven  i^ersons  lost  their  lives  at  that  place  on  the  charge  of  being 
Catholics.     Five  of  these  perished  by  the  torment  of  the  fosse,  others 
wero  beheaded,  others  cut  to  pieces,  and  others  burnt. 

What  at  last  sti-uck  the  deepest  horror  to  the  souls  of  the  fen 
surviving  Jesuits,  and  was  groatly  improved  in  Europe  to  the  damage 
of  the  Company  by  its  enemies,  was  the  apostasy  of  Father  Christ- 
opher Ferre^Ta,  a  Portuguese,  an  old  missionary,  the  provincial  ol 
the  order,  and  the  administrator  of  the  bishopric.  He  was  taken  ii 
1633  at  Nagasaki,  and  being  suspended  in  the  fosse,  after  five  hours 
he  gave  the  fatal  signal  of  ronunciation.  After  having  been  kepi 
some  times  in  prison,  and  given  what  information  he  could  for  th( 
detection  of  those  of  liis  late  bi-etlu^n  still  concealed  in  Japan,  h( 
was  set  at  liberty ;  and,  having  assumed  the  Japanese  dress  and  i 
Japanese  name,  he  lived  for  several  years  at  Nagasaki.  He  hac 
bcH3n    compelled    to  marry  a  Japanese  woman,  who  was  very  rich 

*  Xogiir.-S;ima  seems  (o  bo  only  Sogun-Sama,  a  title,  Dot  a  name. 
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lieing  the  widow  of  a  Chinese  goldsmith,  who  had  been  executed  for 
some  offence ;  but  the  Jesuits  comforted  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  marriage  was  never  consummated  ;  and  they  even  got  up  a 
report  that  in  his  old  age  this  renegade  brother  recovered  his 
ooniago,  and  having,  on  his  death-bed,  confessed  himself  a  Christian, 
was  immediately  hurried  off  to  perish  a  martyr  by  that  very  torment 
of  the  fosse,  the  terror  of  which  had  first  made  and  had  so  long  kept 
him  an  apostate.  But  for  this  fine  story  there  seems  to  have  been 
I  DO  foundation  except  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  those  who  circulated  it. 
f  As  a  further  security  against  the  surreptitious  introduction  of 

I      missionaries,  the  policy  was  adopted,  in  1635,  of  confining  the  Fortu- 
j      gnese  sailors  and  merchants  to  the  little  artificial  island  of  Desima 
[tilg],  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  a  spot  but  just  large  enough  to 
Idd  the  necessary  residences  and  warehouses.      Shortly    after  the 
'*     18806  of  this  edict,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Arima  [^J^],  all  of 
them  still  Catholic  except  the  king  and  the  nobility,  seeing  no  other 
lope,  broke  out  into  open  revolt.    They  were  headed  by  a  descend- 
ant of  their  ancient  kings,  and  mustering,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-seven  thousand,  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of    Ximabara 
[Sliimabara,  AJ[!^],  situated  about  due  east  from  Nagasiiki,  on   the 
golf  of  the  same  name.     Here  they  were  besieged ;    and  tlie  place 
being  taken  in  1637,  those  who  held  it  were  cut  off  to  a  man.* 

The  Portuguese  were  accused  of  having  encouraged  this  revolt ; 
m  consequence  of  which  an  edict  was  issued,  in  1638,  not  only 
banishing  all  the  Portuguese,  but  forbidding  also  any  J:ipuues(3  to 
go  out  of  the  country.  That  edict  as  given  by  Kampfor,  was  as 
follows '} 

''  No  Japanese  ship  or  boat  xvhatover,  nor  any  native  of  Japan,  shall  prer^nme  to  go 
oat  of  the  conntiy:  who  acts  contrary  to  thiu  shall  die,  and  the  ship  with  the  crew 
and  goods  aboard  shall  be  sequestered  till  further  order. 

**  AU  Japanese  who  retnm  from  abroad  shall  be  put  to  death. 

"Whoever  discovers  a  priest  shall  have  a  reward  of  400  to  500  shxitts  of  silver, 
and  for  every  Christian  in  proportion.* 

"  AU  persons  who  propngate  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  or  bear  this  scandal- 
ous name,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  OvnJbra^  or  common  jail  of  the  town. 

"Hie  whole  race  of  the  Portugoese,  with  their  mothers,  nurses  and  whatever 
bdonge  to  them,  shall  be  banished  to  Maca.>. 

*  A  shnet  of  silver  weighs  about  five  ounces,  so  that  the  reward  offered  was  from 
$2C00to$2500. 
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**  Whoever  presumes  to  bring  a  letter  from  abroad,  or  to  return  after  he  bitb 
been  banished,  shall  die  with  all  his  family ;  also  whoever  presumes  to  intercede  for 
them  shall  be  put  to  death, 

**No  nobleman  nor  any  soldier  shall  be  suffered  to  purchase  anytiogofi 
foreigner." 


The  Portuguese  ships  of  1639  were  sent  back  with  a  copy  of 
this  edict,  without  being  suffered  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  Tbe 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Macao,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  a 
lucrative  traffic,  on  which  their  prosperity  mainly  depended,  sent 
deipaties  to  solicit  some  modification  of  this  edict.  But  the  only 
reply  made  by  the  emperor  was  to  cause  these  deputies  themselTes, 
with  their  attendants,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one  persons,  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death,  as  violators  of  the  very  edict  against  whidi 
they  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate.  Tliirteen  only,  of  the  lowest 
rank,  were  sent  back  to  Macao,  August,  1640,  with  this  acooont  of 
the  fate  of  their  company.* 


•  A  HftrrativH  of  this  tranraction  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1643.  A  nhort  but 
curious  doGumeiit,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Japanese  impTial  e^lict,  com- 
manding tho  dcst ruction  of  uU  Portuguoso  vessels  attempting  to  approach  the  ooasti 
of  Japan,  is  givin  in  Voyages  au  Sard,  torn.  n.  Ships  of  other  nations  were  to  be 
sent  under  a  stroDg  guard  to  Nagasaki.    [See  Appendix,  Note  I] 
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Throughout  tlia  whole  of  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  of  the 
itholics,  the  Dutch  had  striven  by  extreme  subserviency  to  reoom- 
ond  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  Japanese,  in  hopes  ofexdu  sively 
grossing  a  trade  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  more 
tensive  and  more  luci*ative  than  at  any  former  period.  The  Japan- 
B,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
mpetition;  and,  so  long  as  the  Portuguese  commerce  continued, 
ey  extended  to  the  vessels  of  that  nation  a  certain  protection 
;aiu8t  the  Dutch,  and  even  preference  over  them.  The  danger 
>m  Dutch  cruisers  appears  to  have  caused  the  substitution,  for  the 
3gle  great  carac  of  Macao,  of  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  ;  nor  were 
e  Dutch,  however  urgent  their  solicitations,  allowed  to  leave 
irando  till  such  a  number  of  days  after  tlie  departure  of  the  Portu- 
lese  from  Nagasaki  as  would  prevent  kU  danger  of  collision. 

Yet,  however  cringing  the  general  policy  of  the  Dutch  East 
idia  Company,  their  trade,  through  the  folly  of  a  single  individual, 
18  near  being  exposed  to  a  violent  interruption.  In  the  year  1626, 
)nrad  Kramer,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  factory,  was  extremely  well 
oeived  on  his  visit  to  Jedo,  and  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  Miako 
nriug  the  visit  of  the  emperor  to  tlie  Dairi — an  occasion  which  drew 
gpther  an  immense  concoui*se,  and  which,  accoixling  to  the  account 
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that  Kramer  has  left  of  it,  was  attended  with  vast  confusion.*  The 
annual  visit  to  Jedo  was  made  the  next  year  by  Peter  de  Nuyts,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Holland,  and  at 
first  was  treated  as  such ;  but  the  Japanese  having  discovered  thai 
he  had  no  commission  except  from  the  council  of  Batavia,  sent  him 
away  in  disgrace. 

Shortly  after  Nuyts  was  appointed  governor  of  Formosa.  The 
Dutch,  following  in  the  fooiBteps  of  some  Japanese  adventurers,  had 
formed  an  establishment  on  that  island,  about  the  year  1620,  with  a 
view  to  a  smuggling  trade  with  China  ;  and,  by  erecting  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  liarbor,  had  speedily  obtained  the  exclusive  control  of 
it.  Not  long  after  Nuyts'  appointment  as  governor,  there  arriTed 
two  Japanese  vessels,  on  a  voyage  to  China.  They  merely  toadied 
at  Formosa  for  water,  but  Nuyts,  to  gratify  the  spite  he  had  con- 
ceived against  the  Japanese  nation,  contrived  to  detain  them  so 
long  that  they  missed  the  monsoon ;  and  having  required  them,  as 
the  sole  condition  on  which  he  would  allow  their  entrance,  to  give  up 
their  sails  and  rudders,  upon  one  pretence  and  another,  he  refused  to 
return  them,  till  at  length  the  patience  of  the  Japanese  was  entiielj 
exhausted.  They  numbered  five  hundred  men ;  and  at  last,  nil  theii 
reiterated  and  urgent  applications  for  leave  to  depart  being  refused 
they  attacked  the  governor  by  surprise,  over-powered  his  household 
and  made  him  prisoner;  nor  did  the  garrison  of  the  neighborinj 
foi-t  dare  to  fire  upon  them  fer  fear  of  killing  their  own  people 
Thus  the  brave  Japanese  extoiied  liberty  to  depart  and  indemnit; 
for  their  losses,  to  which  the  Dutch  assented,  notwithstanding  thei 
superior  force,  for  fear  of  reprisals  in  Japan.  These,  however,  the 
did  not  avoid,  for,  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  reached  home,  tli 
emperor  put  under  sequestration  nine  vessels  with  their  cargoei 
then  at  Firando,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  an 
forbade  any  further  trade  with  their  agents.  Things  remained  i 
this  state  for  three  years,  the  Japanese,  however,  receiving  as  usui 
Dutch  vessels  which  came  from  liatavia,  under  the  assumed  charactc 
of  belonging  not  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  to  private  mei 
chants.     At   last   it   was   resolved   to   seek    an  acccHnmodaiion  b 


*  This  ouriouB  pieco  nay  be  found  in  French,  in  the  Voyages  des  Indes,  torn. ' 
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sorrendering  up  Nuyts  to  tlie  mercy   of  the   Japanese,  which    was 
done  in  1634. 

Haying  obtained  his  unconditional  surrender,  they  treated  him 
with  great  clemency ;  for,  though  detained  in  custody,  he  was  not 
kept  a  dose  prisoner ;  and,  in  return  for  this  concession,  the  Com- 
pany's ships  were  released,  and  their  trade  reestablislied.  The 
liberation  of  Nuyts  was  granted  two  years  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor's  satisfaction,  with  a  s^dendid  chandelier  among  the 
annual  presents  of  ^be  Company,  and  which  was  used  as  an  ornament 
ht  the  temple-mausoleum  of  the  emperors  of  the  race  of  Gongen- 
8ama  [ffii^ll],  completed  about  that  time. 

In  the  solicitation  for  the  release  of  Nuyts  both  Haganaar  and 
GuoQ  were  employed,  to  each  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
earioos  memoirs  of  the  state  of  Japan  in  tlieir  time.  Haganaar 
made  three  visits  thither.  Tlie  first  included  the  last  four  mouths  of 
1634.  The  second  extended  &om  September,  1635,  to  November, 
1636 ;  during  which,  he  made  a  visit  to  Jedo,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  factory.  The  third  was  limited  to  three  months  in  the  autumn  of 
1637.  Of  each  of  these  visits  he  has  given  brief  notes  in  his  printed 
travels,^  besides  addlbg  some  observations  of  his  own  to  Caron's 
aoooont  of  Japan.  Firando,  which  he  dascribes  as  a  town  of  thirty- 
wx  stieets,  had  grown  up  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch 
trade— a  single  street  producing  more  revenue  to  the  lord  than  the 
whole  town  formerly  had  done  ;  yet  there  were  hardly  any  morcliants 
in  the  place,  except  those  who  lodged  at  the  factor^',  and  who  were 
drawn  thither  from  all  parts  by  tlie  Dutcli  trade. 

Dm-ing  Haganaar's  second  visit,  the  Dutcli  were  called  sharply 
to  account  for  liaving  presumed  to  sell  their  silk  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  asked  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  price  was  prescribed, 
which  they  were  not  to  exceed.  Being  deputed  to  visit  Jedo,  on  the 
IjQsiness  of  Nuyts'  release,  Haganaar  prcjceeded  tliither  by  sea,  nnd 
*<X)k  lodgings  at  tlie  house  of  a  Japanese  lx)nze,  who  was  the  usual 
^  of  the  Dutch.  The  agency  of  the  lord  of  Firando  and  of  his 
secretary  was  employed  with  several  of  the  imperial  counsellors,  but 
^ing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a  deficiency  of  presents,  without  success. 


*  Hoganaar's  traTels  may  be  fotmd  in  Voyages  des  Indes^  torn,  v.,  and  a  narn*tiYo 
^  Kuyt'B  affair  in  Voyatjea  au  Xord,  torn.  iv. 
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Caron  arranged  this  matter  more  successfully  the  next  year.  From 
Jedo  to  Osaka  Ilagauaar  travelled  by  land,  and  from  Osaka  by  water 
to  Firando,  where,  during  his  absence,  thirteen  or  fourteen  persoDS 
had  suffered  death  because  they  belonged  to  Catholic  &milies.  He 
notes  that  the  Japanese  wliale  fishery,  for  the  season  of  1636,  result- 
ed in  the  capture  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  whales ;  which, 
however,  were  much  smaller  and  less  fat  than  the  Greenland  wbaks, 
and  were  taken  more  for  food  than  oil.  Shortly  after  his  retain  to 
Firando,  news  came  of  an  order  from  court  that  aU  the  Portugaese^ 
half-castes — tliat  is,  descendants  of  Portuguese  by  Japanese  womeii 
— should  be  shipped  off  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Macaa 

Returning  to  Japan  a  third  time,  in  1637 — in  tlie  seventh  Dutch 
ship  which  arrived  that  year — Haganaar  heard  that  Admiral  Wed- 
dell  was  at  Nagasaki  with  four  richly-laden  English  ships.  TLej 
had  been  refused  entrance  into  Macao,  and  had  come  thence  to 
Japan,  but  could  not  obtain  permission  to  trade,  nor  even  to  laud. 
Six  Portuguese  galliots  had  also  arrived  from  Macao  with  full 
cargoes  of  rich  silks,  which  were  sold,  however,  at  little  profit.  Yet 
they  wei-e  reported  to  have  carried  back,  in  i-etum,  two  thousand  sii 
hundred  chests  of  silver,  or  more  than  tliree  millions  of  dollars. 

To  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Formosa 
who  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and  had  l)eei 
ol)liged  to  borrow  of  Chinese  traders,  at  the  rate  of  three  i^er  cent,  i 
month,  Haganaar  was  despatched  thither  with  four  ships  and  fou 
hundred  and  fifty  chests  of  silver,  of  which  two  hundred  had  bee: 
borrowed  at  Miako  of  Japanese  capitalists,  at  twenty-four  per  ceni 
per  annum.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  h 
sof^ii  after  printed  liis  voyages,  and  along  with  them  the  answei 
made  by  Francis  Caron  to  a  series  of  questions  wliich  had  bee 
submitted  to  him  by  the  director  of  the  Company,  and  which  thro^ 
not  a  little  light  ui)on  the  condition  of  Japan  at  tJiis  time. 

Caron,  born  in  Holland  of  French  parents,  had  originally  goc 
to  Japan  (juite  young,  Kampfer  says,  as  cook  of  a  Dutch  ship.  Ba 
treat niont  ciuised  liim  to  quit  the  ship  ui  Japan,  where  he  wa 
presently  taken  into  tlie  service  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and  taugl 
reading,  writing  and  account.  Ho  gave  evidence  of  remarkabl 
al)ilitie>^,  and  rose  in  time  to  the  head  of  the  establishment.  H 
six)ke  the  language  fluently,  had  married  a  Japanese  wife,  and  froi 
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tte  liberty  of  intercourse  then  allowed,  and  his  long  residence  in  the 
eoontry,  ODJojed  means  of  information  which  no  European  has  since 

In  describing  the  political  state  of  Japan,  Caron  gives  the 
nameB,  residences  and  revenues,  of  thirty-two  princes,  that  is,  rulers 
d  one  or  more  provinces  (spoken  of  in  the  earlier  relations  as  kings), 
d  whom  the  prince  of  Eanga  [Eaga,  j!lDS]»  who  was  also  ruler  of  two 
oiher  provinces,  had  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  mankokf 
[mangoku,  K^],  and  the  others  revenues  varying  from  seventy  to 
eighteen  mankokf.  He  adds  the  names,  residences  and  incomes,  of 
ODe  hondred  and  seven  other  lords,  twenty  of  whom  had  revenues  of 
bom  fifteen  to  seven  mankokf,  and  the  others  of  from  six  to  two 
mankokf.  Another  list  contains  the  names  of  forty-one  lords,  with 
levenoes  of  from  one  to  two  mankokf ;  and  in  a  fourth  list,  he  enu- 
merates sixteen  lords  attachsd  to  the  imperial  court,  of  whom  the  first 
four  had  from  fifteen  to  nine  mankokf,  and  the  others  from  six  to  one 
mankokf.  The  total  revenues  of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
great  nobles  amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  mankokf,  exclusive  of  nine  thousand  mankokf  of  imperial 
revenue,  of  which  four  thousand  were  employed  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  court,  and  the  remainder  in  the  support  of  the  imperial  guardf 
all  of  whom  were  nobles,  many  of  them  children  of  the  concubines  of 
the  emperors  and  great  princes,  and  excluded  on  that  accoimt  from 
Uie  prospect  of  succession.*  Thus  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the 
great  lauded  proprietors  of  Japan  amounted  to  twenty-eight  million 
tliree  hm\dred  and  forty-five  thousand  kokfs  of  rice,  equal  to  about 
ninety  million  cwt,,  or  one  hundi-ed  and  thirty-three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  this  respect 
there  has  been  much  change  from  that  time  to  this.f  Caron  gives  as 
the  carrent  value  of  the  kokf,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cokieu,  ten  guilders 


*  Aooordiog  to  Titsiogh,  they  amoanted  in  his  time  ( 1780)  to  eighty  thousand  in 
oiUQber.  Apparently  they  are  the  Dosiu  [Doshin,  I^  .c^J,  or  imperiAl  soldiers,  of  whom 
^e  ahall  have  oocaaion  hereafter  to  speak. 

t  ThiB  quantity  of  rice  would  suffice  for  the  support  o£  twelve  million  persons  or 
more.  The  cnl  ivators  of  the  imperial  domains  retained,  according  to  Kilmpfer,  six 
tenths  of  the  produce,  and  thope  who  cultiyated  the  lands  of  inferior  lords  four  tenths. 
Hence  it  may  be  oonjooturcd  that  the  estimate  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  for 
Japan,  k  not  ezoeadve. 
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(or  four  dollars),  whicli  would  make  the  mankokf  equal  to  one  Iimid- 
red  thousand  florins  (forty  thousand  dollars),  or  what  the  Datch 
called  a  ton  of  gold.  The  prince  of  Satsuma  [j9|$],  who  was  lord 
also  of  four  other  provinces,  is  put  down  in  the  above  lists  at  wiiy- 
four  mankokf,  tlie  prince  of  Fisen  [Hizen,  fBtlf]  &^  thirtj-six,  and 
the  lord  of  Firando  at  six.* 

These  revenues  arose  in  part  from  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  tin  and  lead,  from  timber,  hemp,  cotton  and  silk,    and  from 
fisheries ;  but  chiefly  from  the  rice  and  other  crops.     There  were  no 
taxes  or  duties  in  Japan,  except  ground  rents  for  lands  and  hooses, 
payable  in  produce  or  money,  and  in  personal  services.     All  these 
nobles  had  residences  at  Jedo,  in  the  precinct  of  the  imperial  palace, 
in  which  their  children  resided  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.    For 
each   thousand  kokfs  of  revenue  these  lords  furnished  on  demand 
twenty  foot  soldiers  and  two  horsemen,  and  maintained  them  daring 
the  campaign,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  servants  and  camp  follow- 
ers.    The  whole  of  their  quotas,  or  of  tlie  feudal  militia  of  Japan 
thus  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  foot,  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  horse,  in  addition  to  a  standing 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand    foot    and    twenty    thousand    horse 
maintained  by  the  emperor  from  his  own  revenues,  as  garrisons  anc 
guards.     The  princes,  however,  prided  themselves  on    keeping  u| 
many    more    troops  than  their  regular  quotas.     To  every  five  mei 
there  was  an  officer.     Five  of  these  sections    composed    a    platoon 
which  liad  its  commander.     T\\o  platoons  made  a  company,  wind 
liad  its  captain.     Five  of  these  companies,  of  fifty  privates  and  thii 
teen  officers,  composed  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rank  an* 
file,  with  its  special  officer ;  and  ten  battalions  a  division  of  two  thou 
sand  five  hundi'ed  men.     The  civil  division    was    much    the    sam< 
Every  five  lioiises  had  an  insi)ector,  who  kept  a  register  of  all  birtli 
and  deaths,  and  every  street  its  magistrate  and  watch. 

Though  the  revenues  of  the  nobles  were  great,  their  expense 
wci*e  still  more  so.  They  were  obliged  to  pass  six  months  at  the  in 
pcrial  court ;  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  during  on 


*  TiiCfie  lists  were  doubtless  copied  from  the  Jedo  Karjami  (Mirror  of  Jedo),  a  kic 
of  Bine  nook,  still  published  twice  a  year,  and  containing  similar  lists.  See  Annals  dt 
Ewiiii'Lurs  du  Japan  (Titsingh  and  Klaproth)  iioge  37,  note. 
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hii  the  year,  those  of  the  southern  and  western  proyinoes  daring  the 
other  half.  They  travelled  in  great  state,  some  of  them  with  not  less 
Uum  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  their  suite,  and,  on  their  arrival 
and  departure,  gave  great  entertainments.  The  prince  of  Firando, 
&oogh  one  of  the  lesser  class,  was  always  attended  in  his  journeys 
by  at  least  three  hundred  men,  and  entertained  in  his  two  houses  at 
Jedo  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  What  with  their  households, 
the  clothing  of  their  follower's,  tlieir  women,  of  whom  they  entertain-^ 
eda  great  number,  their  children, — the  prince  of  Mito  [tKP]*  the 
empeior's  unde,  had  fifty-four  boys,  and  daughters  still  more  numer- 
O08,~pre8entB  and  festivals,  their  expenses  generally  exceeded  their 
inoomes ;  and,  besides,  they  were  often  required  to  furnish  workmen, 
at  the  demand  of  the  emperor,  for  building  new  castles,  temples,  or 
I  anything  he  might  undertake.  The  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  emper- 
or was  very  highly  esteemed.  He  seldom  paid  more  than  one  to  the 
same  house.  No  expense  was  spared,  and  years  were  spent  in 
preparations,  which  often  ruined  those  who  enjoyed  this  honor.  The 
Tint  made  by  the  emperor  to  the  Dairi  at  Miako,  once  in  seven 
yean,  was  a  still  more  magnificent  afiair. 

The  emperor  maintained  on  the  eatate  of  each  noble  a  secretary, 
in  fact  a  spy,  sent  nominally  to  assist  and  advise  him  in  the  manage- 
mmt  of  his  affiiirs.  Those  selected  for  this  service  were  generally 
persons  educated  at  court,  and  of  known  fidelity,  who,  befoi-e  their 
departure,  signed  with  tlieir  blood  a  promise  to  keep  the  emi:)eror 
folly  informed  of  the  affairs  and  actions  of  the  prince  to  whom  they 
were  sent. 

The  marriages  of  the  nobles  were  arranged  by  the  emperor. 
The  wife  thus  given  was  entitled  to  great  respect.  Her  sons  alone 
succeeded  to  the  lordship,  which,  in  case  she  had  none,  was  general- 
ly transferred  to  some  other  family.  The  children  by  the  numerous 
concubines  of  the  nobles  liad  no  share  in  the  inheritance,  and  were 
often  reduced  to  beggary.  Besides  concubines,  free  indulgence  was 
jJlowed  with  the  courtesans  maintained  by  the  lords  of  each  district 
for  public  use.  The  lawful  wives  lived  in  splendid  seclusion,  attend- 
^  by  troops  of  female  servants.  Of  women's  rights  the  Japanese 
^bles  had  no  very  high  idea.  Not  only  the  strictest  chastity  was 
expected  from  them,  but  entire  devotion  to  their  husbands,  and 
abstinence    from  any  intermcddlmg  with  business    or  politics;  the 
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Japanese  opinion  being— in  wliicli  Caix>n  seems  fully  to  ooincick 
that  women  are  only  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  men  and  to  bri 
up  children.  The  children,  though  treated  w^th  great  indnlgen 
were  exceedingly  respectful  to  their  parents. 

The  emperor  had  in  every  ciiy  and  village  officers  for  the  admi 
istration  of  justice ;  but  every  householder  had  the  right  to  dispei 
punishments  in  his  own  family.  Justice  was  very  strict  and  wm 
especially  in  cases  of  theft ;  and  for  crimes  against  the  state  t 
punishment  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  the  offender.  T 
nobles  and  i^ilitary,  in  case  they  were  convicted  of  crimes,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  cutting  themselves  open.  Merchants  and  mechan 
were  held  in  mean  esteem, — the  former  as  cheats  and  tridcsten,  I 
latter  as  public  servants.  The  cultivators  were  little  better  it 
slaves. 

The  account  which  Caron  gives  of  domestic  manners  oon 
ponds  sufficiently  well  with  the  more  extended  observations  to 
quoted  hereafter  from  subsequent  observers.  He  did  not  regard 
Japanese  as  very  devout.  The  persecution  against  the  Catholics 
describes  as  equal  to  anything  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  pe 
cularly  admired  tlie  steadiness  and  constancy  of  many  young  child 
of  ten  or  twelve  years.  All  the  inhabitants  were  required  one 
year  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  were  good  Japanese,  and  i 
the  Cuiholic  religion  was  false.  The  Catholias  had  amounted  to  I 
hundred  thousand;  and  their  number  was  still  considerable.* 

The  Dutch  had  all  along  stimulated  the  Japanese  against 
Portuguese.  All  missionaries  bound  for  Japan,  found  on  boarc 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  prizes  taken  in  the  neighboring  seas, 
been  delivered  into  the  liands  of  the  Japanese  authorities.  The  Di 
had  even  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Ximabara  [%19]>  for  which  1 
had  furnished  a  train  of  artillery,  conducted  thither  by  Eockebec 
the  head,  at  that  time,  of  the  Dutch  factory.  But  they  were  far  f 
realizing  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  expected  from  the  ex 


*  Thero  are  two  vcrsioDS  of  Caron's  account  of  Japan,  mateiially  different 
each  other ;  one  with  the  or'ginnl  questionR,  as  f nrnlshetl  by  Caron  himBelf  to  Tl 
liut,  the  other  in  t  e  form  of  a  continuous  nariative,  with  large  additioDB  by  Hnga: 
'J"ie  first  may  be  found  iu    Phevenot's    Voyages  Curieust,  also  in  Voyvjes   au   . 
ti  m.  vr.    The  other  in   Voyages  des  Indes,    torn,  v.,  and  an  English  translation 
in  Prinker ton's  collection,  vol.  yh. 
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sion  of  their  rivals.  They,  too,  hnd  excited  suspicions  by  repkicing 
tLeir  dihipidated  wooden  factory  at  Firando  by  a  strong  stone  ware- 
bonae,  which  had  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  fortress.  In  spite  of 
tbeir  submissiyeness  in  pulling  down*  tliis  erection,  their  establish- 
ment at  that  place  was  suddenly  closed,  and  in  1C41  the  Dutch 
factors  were  transferred  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  were  shut  up  in  tlie 
aame  little  artificial  island  of  Desima  [tt]^])  which  had  been  con- 
gbrocted  to  be  the  prison-house  of  the  Portuguese.  And  to  this 
sanow  island  they  have  ever  since  been  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  some  occasional  visits  to  Nagasaki  and  its  environs,  and  an  annual 
journey,  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  factory,  to  pay  their  homage  to 
&  emperor  at  Jedo — a  ceremony  which  seems  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Dutch  also  had  freely  intermarried  with  the  Japanese ;  but  this 
intimacy  now  came  wholly  to  an  end,  and  even  the  Dutch  were 
thenceforth  regarded  rather  as  prisoners  than  as  friends. 

What  contributed  to  increase  this  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  the 
peace  between  Holland  and  the  Portuguese,  which  followed  the 
aasamption  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  by  the  house  of  Braganza,  and 
the  separation  of  Poriugal  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1640. 

Evidence  of  this  very  soon  appeared.  In  the  year  1643,  the 
Datch  sent  two  ships  from  Batavia,  the  Castncoom  and  the  BresJcens, 
to  explore  the  yet  little-known  northern  coast  of  Japan,  the  island  of 
Jeso  [Tezo,  ISH]  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and  especially  to 
search  out  certain  fabled  islands  of  gold  and  silver,  whence  the  Jap- 
anese were  said  to  derive  large  supplies  of  those  metals.  Tliese 
vessels,  when  off  Jedo,  were  separated  in  a  storm,  and  the  Breskeus, 
in  need  of  supplies  touched  at  a  fishing  village  in  about  forty  degixH}s 
of  north  latitude.  The  lord  of  the  village,  and  a  principal  pei"sou  of 
the  neighboring  district,  visited  the  ship  with  great  show  of  friend- 
ship, and  having  enticed  the  captain,  Sliaep,  and  his  chief  officers  on 
shore,  made  them  prisoners,  bound  them  and  sent  them  off  to  Nambu 
[SSi]>  ^^^^  ^y-  'Ahey  were  permitted  to  commimicate  with  the 
ship,  and  to  obtain  their  baggage,  but  at  first  were    treated    with 

*  A  carious  contemporary  rarmtive  of  this  nffair  is  giyon,  iixnog  other  tmcls  re'.nt- 
ing  to  JapaD,  in  Voyages  au  Kord,  torn.  it.  It  is  rot  unlikely  that  the  military  operii- 
tioDS  of  the  Dutch  in  the  neigl.boring  island  of  Form(  sa,  and  their  strong  fort  of 
Zelandiu  rforntly  elected  there,  migLt  have  aror.Red  the  suHpicicns  of  the  Japanese. 
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much  rigor  on  suspicion  of  being  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.  It  being 
found,  however,  tliat  they  paid  no  respect  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  or 
to  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  Holland- 
ers, and  tliey  were  treated  with  less  severity.  At  Nambu  they  were 
splendidly  entertained,  and  in  their  twenty  days'  journey  thence  to 
Jedo,  in  which  they  passed  through  a  hundred  well-built  villages, 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  except  the  inconvenience  of  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  see  them.  In  every  village  they  saw  rewards 
posted  up  for  the  discovery  of  Christians.  Not  being  willing  to 
reveal  the  true  object  of  their  voyage,  they  stated  tliemselves  to  have 
been  driven  to  the  north  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Nagasaki.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  their  story  about  having  come  from  Batavia,  and 
being  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  not  believed. 
It  was  suspected  that  they  had  come  from  Mac:u)  or  Manilla  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  missionaries,  and  they  were  subjected  in  conse- 
quence to  numerous  fatiguing  cross-examinations,  in  which  a  bonze 
'assisted,  who  spoke  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English  and  Flemish,  and 
whom  they  conjectured  to  be  some  apostate  European.  What 
increased  the  suspicions  of  Japanese  was,  that  five  Jesuits  from  Ma- 
nilla had  recently,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Japan,  been  arrested  at  the 
Lew  Chew  Islands  [Biukiu  Islds,  SE^^^],  and  sent  thence  to  Jedo. 
The  Dutchmen  were  confronted  with  these  Jesuits,  to  their  great 
alarm.  They  also  feared,  if  the  true  object  of  the  voyage  came  out, 
being  exposed  to  punishment  not  only  for  undertaking  unauthorized 
explorations,  but  for  falsehood  in  concealing  and  misrepresenting 
their  object ;  but  when  the  Japanese  had  learned  from  Nagasaki  that 
two  Dutch  ships  had  been  sent  on  a  voyage  for  the  exploration  of 
Tartary,  of  which  the  factors  represented  theirs  as  probably  one, 
they  excused  their  silence  on  that  subject  on  the  gi-ound  of  not  hav- 
ing been  properly  understood  and  interpreted.  The  factors  at  Naga- 
saki had  been  not  less  cai'ef ul  than  themselves  to  say  nothing  about 
the  search  for  mines. 

New  interpreters  were  brought  from  Nagasaki,  among  them 
another  apostate,  whom  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  was  the 
ex-provincial  Fene3rra,  between  whom  and  the  Jesuits  prisoners  they 
witnessed  a  bitter  scene  of  mutual  reproaches.  A  great  many  rigor- 
ous cross-examinations  followed.  The  Dutchmen  wore  required  to 
sign  a  paper  by  which  all  the  Company's  property  was  pledged,  for 
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fheir  reappearance  before  the  imperial  tribunals  at  any  time  that  it 
might  be  discovered  that  they  had  landed  missionaries.  Their  having 
discharged  some  pieces  of  artilley  from  the  ship  was  insisted  upon 
as  a  crime;  also  their  ship  having  sailed  off  without  waiting  for 
them.  The  recent  peace  between  Holland  and  Portugal  was  point- 
edly alluded  to,  and  even  the  search  for  mines  seems  to  have  been 
suspected.  The  appearance  of  a  ship  on  the  east  coast  of  Japan, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Castricoom,  some  of  whose  people  who  land- 
ed were  seized  and  sent  to  Jedo,  gave  rise  to  many  new  interroga- 
tions. Elserak,  the  director,  at  length  arrived,  and,  after  a  separate 
examination,  was  confronted  with  them  and  signed  the  paper  above 
described,  when  the  Dutch  were  finally  released,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  upwards  of  four  months.* 

Tlie  Castricoom,  more  successful,  discovered  the  Kurile  Islands, 
Edoorpoo  [Yetorofu,  ^U],  and  Ooroop  [Uruppu,  ^^],  to  which  were 
given  the  names  of  i<ta(e'8  Islands  and  Company's  Islands,  and  made 
some  explorations  of  the  east  coast  of  Jeso,  and  of  Sagaleen,  taken 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  information  thus  obtained,  together  with  the 
two  relations  of  Father  de  Angelis,  written  in  1616  and  1621,  was  all 
that  was  known  of  these  regions  till  the  explorations  of  Broughton 
and  La  Perouse,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Gk)lownin's 
adventures  and  experience  there,  as  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
bear  a  very  remarkable  and  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  Captain 
Schaep  and  his  companions.  Their  release  was  acknowledged  in  a 
solemn  embassy  from  the  Company, — that  of  Frisius.  About  the 
same  time,  in  1647,  a  Portuguese  embassy  arrived  in  Japan,  in 
hopes,  since  the  separation  from  Spain,  of  reviving  the  ancient  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  but,  though  the  ambassador  was  treated  with 
respect,  his  request  was  peremptorily  declined. 

A  new  emperor,  a  minor,  having  succeeded  in  1650,  the  Dutch 
Company  sent  Waganaar,  in  1651,  to  congratulate  him.  Among 
other  presents  he  brought  a  Casuar,  a  strange  bird  of  the  ostrich 
kind,  from  Banda,  but  the  officers  at  Nagasaki  would  not  suffer  it  to 

*  There  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Castricoom  in  Thevenot's  collection. 
It  is  also  contained  in  Vayages  au  Nord,  torn.  in.  Charlevoix  gives  a  tull  and  interest- 
ing abstract  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  Scha3p  and  Lis  companioDS,  derived  from 
two  different  French  versions  of  a  Dutch  original ;  but  I  know  not  where  either  the 
versions  or  the  original  can  be  found. 
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be  forwarded.  During  this  visit  there  happened  a  terrible  fire  at 
Jedo,  by  which  two  thirds  of  that  city  were  laid  in  ruins.  Some 
violent  disputes  having  arisen,  and  the  Japanese  having  gone  so  for 
as  to  take  away  the  rudders  of  the  Dutch  ships,  Waganaar  went  m  a 
second  embassy  to  Jedo,  in  1659.* 

The  establishment  of  the  French  East  India  Company  by  Col- 
bert, led  to  some  projects  for  a  French  trade  with  Japan,  especially 
as  Caron  in  some  disgust  had  quitted  the  Dutch  service,  and  enlisted 
into  that  of  France.  A  letter  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor  d 
Japan,  dated  in  16C6,  was  prepared,  and  instructions  for  Caron,  who 
was  to  be  the  bearer  of  it ;  but  the  project  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  prosecuted.t    [See  Appendix,  Note  I.j 

In  1673,  the  English  East  India  Company  made  an  attempt  at 


*  The  joomals  of  these  embassioB  of  Wagatioar,  Fridos  and  otben,  genenlly 
pretty  dry  docnmemts,  with  extracts  from  Caron,  fnrnished  the  basis  for  the  Jfemorable 
Embassies  of  iTie  Dutch  to  the  Ewp^ors  of  Japarif  a  splended  fotio  with  mora  than  a 
hundred  copper  plates,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1669,  parporting  to  be  compiled  hj 
Arnold  yontanus,  of  which  an  English  translation,  made  by  Ogilry,  with  the  same 
cutR,  appeared  the  next  year  &t  London,  under  the  title  of  Atlas  Japonensis^  and  a 
French  translation,  with  some  additions  and  alterations,  ten  years  later  at  Amsterdam. 

The  materials  are  thrown  together  in  the  most  careless  and  disorderly  manner, 
and  are  eked  out  by  drawing  largely  upon  the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
cuts,  whence  most  of  the  current  prints  representing  Japanese  objects  are  derived,  are 
destitute  of  any  authenticity.  Those  representing  Japanese  idols  and  temples  eTideat- 
ly  were  bused  on  the  descrtptioDs  of  Froez,  whose  accounts  do  not  seem  quite  to  agree 
in  all  respects  \\'ith  the  observations  of  more  recent  trayellers. 

Tlie  dedication  of  Ogilvy's  translation  outdoes  anything  Japanese  in  the  'way  of 
prostration,  nor  can  the  language  of  it  hardly  be  called  English.  It  is  as  follows :  *'  To 
the  supreme,  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  II.,  by  the  grace  cf  Goil,  of  Gront 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  These  strange  and  novel 
relations  concerning  the  ancient  and  preneut  state  of  the  so  populous  and  wealthy  em- 
pire of  Japan,  being  a  book  of  wonders,  dedicated  with  all  humility,  lies  prostrate  at 
the  sacred  feet  of  your  most  serene  majesty,  by  the  humblest  of  your  servants,  and 
most  loyal  subject,  John  Ogilvy." 

t  This  letter,  with  the  instruction  and  a  memoir  of  Caron's  on  the  rfubject,  maj 
be  found  in  Voyages  au  Nord,  tom.  rv.  Caron,  who  si>ent  several  years  in  the  French 
service  in  the  East  Indies,  perished  by  shipwreck  near  Lisbon,  on  his  return  to  France 
in  1j74.  He  was  president  of  the  Dutc'i  factory  i.t  the  time  of  its  removal  to  Desima 
[tU£)]  ;  and  Eiimpfer  underhikes  to  represent  his  mismanagement  as  in  some  degree 
the  cau^e  of  that  removal.  This  story  was  doubtless  current  at  Desima  in  Ej£mx>fer'i 
time,  but  probably  it  grew  oat  of  disgast  of  the  Dutch  at  Caron's  having  passed  into 
the  French  service. 
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J    the  renewal  of  tlie  trade  with  Japan,  by  despatching  a  ship  thither. 

I.    The  Japanese,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch,  kept  themselves 

I    informed,  as  they  still   do,  of  the    nffiiirs  of  Europe ;  and  the  fii-st 

I   question  put  to  the    new  comers    was,  how  long  since   the  English 

.    king  (Charles  II.)  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Ihough  otherw^ise  courteously  enough  received  and  entertained,  tlio 

vessel  was  not  allowed  to  sell  her  cargo.     This  refusal  of  intercourse^ 

the  English  ascribed  to  Dutch  jealousy ;  but  it  probably  was  a  step, 

itt  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  to  which  tlie  Japanese  did  not 

need  any  urging.*' 

Though  the  Catholics  of  Japan  were  effectually  cut  off  from  all 
interoourse  with  Europe,  the  Catholic  faith  still  lingered  for  a  good 
while  in  those  parts  of  Ximo  in  which  it  had  taken  the  deepest  root. 
So  late  as  1690,  tliere  were,  according  to  Kampfor,  fifty  jjei-soiis, 
men,  women  and  children  (of  whom  tluree  had  been  an^sted  in  1083), 
.  imprisoned  at  Nagasaki  for  life,  or  imtil  they  should  renounce  the 
OiithoUc  faith,  and  conform  to  the  religious  usages  of  the  countiy. 
Iliese  were  peasants,  who  knew  little  more  of  the  faith  which  they 
professed,  except  tha  name  of  the  Saviour  and  tlie  Virgin  Mary, 
which  indeed,  according  to  the  Dutch  accounts,  was  all  tliat  the 
greater  part  of  the  Japanese  converts  had  ever  known.^ 

To  land  in  Japan,  to  strengthen  and  comfort  the  faithful  there, 
<tt  at  least  to  secure  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  attempt,  lonj^ 
<x)Dtinned  an  attractive  enterprise  to  the  moi'e  roniautic  spirits 
among  the  religious  ordera  of  tlie  Catholic  church.  Most  of  tliosi^ 
wLo  undertook  tliis  adventure  were  known  to  have  been  seized  and 
executed  socai  after  landing.  The  last  effort  of  this  sort  apiieai-s  to 
have  been  made  in  1707.  From  that  time,  and  notwitlistriuding  tlio 
great  revival,  within  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  Japan  has  remained  even  less  attempted  by  missionary  tlian 
by  mercantile  enterprise. 


*  A  coxioas  DAnative  of  this  visit   is  printed  in  I^nkerton*s  great  collectiou, 
^vn. 
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rORTUaUESB  TRADE  TO  JAPAN. — DUTCH  TRADE. — aiLYEB»  GOLD  m 
COPPER,  THE  CHIEF  ARTICLES  OP  EXPORT. — EXPORT  OP  8ILVEB  PBO- 
HIBITED.— CHINESE  TRADE. — ITS  INCREASE  AFTER  THE  AOCE83I0I 
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Of  the  i-eal  v^ilue  and  exteut  of  the  trade  which  for  some  ninety 
yeai-s  the  Poi-tiiguese  carried  on  with  Japan,  and  which  was  bioa^ 
to  a  final  close  in  the  year  1638,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
verv'  exact  estimate.  Whei  we  read  in  writers  of  two  or  three  centn- 
ries  ago  glowing  accounts  of  immense  commercial  profits,  we  mu?5t 
also  recollect  tliat,  compared  with  the  commerce  of  the  present  day 
tlie  trade  upon  wliich  these  great  pix)fits  were  made  was  exceedingly 
limited  m  aim  unit. 

For  more  than  half  of  tlie  above  period  of  ninety  years  the 
intercourse  of  tlie  Portuguese  with  Japan  seems  to  have  been 
KKluced,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  single  aimual  ship,  known  as  the  great 
carac  of  Macao,  sent  annually  from  that  city,  and  laden  chiefly  with 
(^liina  silks,  every  Poi-tuguese  citizen  of  Macao  liaving  the  right,  if 
ho  olioso  to  exercise  it,  of  putting  on  Ixmrd  a  certain  number  of 
]):ickages,  as  did  also  the  S(X*ietv  of  Jesas,  which  had  a  college  and  a 
r  )i)imereial  ag(;ney  in  that  city.  Of  this  traffic  the  following  accomit 
is  givoa  by  Kali)li  Fit(;h,  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  was  in 
!}ilalacca  in  tlio  year  1588:*  '' Wlion  the  Portuguese  go  from  Macao 
iu  China  to  Japaii,  they    carry  much    white    silk,  gold,    musk  and 

•  For  a  further  account  of  Fitch  and  his  travelH,  see  Appendix,  note  E. 
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porcelains,  and  they  bring  from  thence  nothing  but  silver.  They 
Imye  a  great  carac,  which  goeth  thither  every  year,  and  she  bringeth 
from  thence  every  year  about  six  hundred  thousand  crusados  (not 
far  from  as  many  dollars) :  and  all  this  silver  of  Japan,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  crusados  more  in  sUYer.  which  they  bring  yearly 
out  of  India,  they  employ  to  their  advantage  in  China;  and  they 
bring  from  tlience  gold,  musk,  silk,  porcelains,  and  many  other 
things  very  costly  and  gflded."  * 

If  we  allow  to  the  Portuguese  an  annual  average  export  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  that  will  make  in  ninety  years  forty-five  millions 
of  dollars  of  silver  carried  away  by  the  Portuguese;  for,  according 
to  all  accounts,  they  brought  away  nothing  else. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  never  allowed  to  trade  to  Japan,  at 
one  period,  as  we  bave  seen,  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese 
junks  frequented  Manilla  for  the  purchase  of  Chinese  goods;  but 
this   trade   was   brought  to  an  end  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  the 


*  The  China  trade  'was  shared  at  this  time  between  the  Portuguese  of  Macao  and 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Phiiippioes.  On  the  Spanish  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  some 
li^t  is  thrown  by  extracts  frcm  letters  found  od  board  Spanish  prizes  taken  by  the 
English,  which  Hackluyt  translated  and  pablinhe^l  in  his  fourth  volume.  Thus  Hie- 
zonymo  de  Nabores  writes  from  Panama  (Aug.  24th,  1590),  where  he  was  waiting  for 
the  ship  for  the  Philippines, —**  My  meaning  is  to  carry  my. commodities  thither,  for 
it  is  oocstuntly  reported  that  for  every  one  hundred  ducats  a  man  shall  get  six  hundred 
dncats  clearly."  This,  however,  was  only  the  talk  at  Panama ;  but  Sebastian  Biscanio 
had  made  the  voyage,  and  he  wjites  to  his  father  from  Acapulco  (June  20th,  1590); 
**  In  this  harbor  there  are  four  great  ships  of  Mexico,  of  six  himdred  or  eight  hundred 
tons  apiece,  which  only  serve  to  carry  our  commodities  to  China,  and  so  to  return 
back  again.  The  order  is  thus.  From  dence  to  China  is  about  two  thousiind  leagues, 
farther  than  form  hence  to  Spain  ;  and  from  hence  the  two  first  ships  depart  together 
to  China,  and  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  returning  back  again.  And  when  these 
ships  are  returned,  then  the  other  itwain,  two  months  after,  depart  from  hence.  They 
go  now  from  hence  very  strong  with  soldiers.  I  can  certify  you  of  one  thing  ;  that  two 
hundred  ducats  in  Spanish  commodities,  and  some  Flemish  woods  which  I  carried  with 
me  thither,  I  made  worth  fourtean  hundred  ducats  there  in  that  country.  So  I  make 
account  that  with  those  silks  and  other  commodities  with  me  from  thence  to  Mexico, 
I  got  twenty-five  hundred  ducats  by  the  voyage ;  and  had  gotten  more,  if  one  pick 
of  fine  silks  had  not  been  spoiled  with  salt  water.  So,  as  I  said,  there  is  great  guiu 
to  be  gotten,  if  that  a  man  return  in  safely.  But  the  year  1588, 1  had  great  miHchance 
coming  in  a  ship  from  China  to  New  Spain  ;  which,  being  laden  widi  rich  com- 
modities, was  taken  by  an  Englishman  [this  was  Cavendish,  then  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world],  which  robbed  us  and  afterwards  burnt  our  ship,  wherein  I  lost  a 
great  deal  of  treasure  and  commodities." 
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facilities   which  it   afforded   for  the  intixx)dation  of  Catholic  priests 
into  Japan. 

The  Dutch  trade  began  in  1609.     We  have  seen  that  in  a  short 
time  it  gained  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  it  increased,  as  th» 
trading  establishment  which  the  Dutch  gradually  obtained  in  Id& 
and   Persia,    and   that  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  whence  they  had 
access   to    China,    furnishing  them  with  a  supply  of  rich  silks,  th& 
great   article   of  import  into  Japan.     As  the  P(»-tuguese  trade  w» 
carried  on  from  Macao,  so  the  Dutch  trade  was  carried  on,  not  from 
Holland,  but  from  Batavia.-    The  year  preceding  the  shutting  up  o{ 
the  Dutch  in  Desima  [Qj^^]  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most  prc^taUe 
of  any.     Tlie  previous  average  sales  in  Japan  had  been  about  sixtj 
tons  of  gold ;  but  tliat  year  the    Dutch  had  imported  and  disposed 
of  goods  to  the  value  of  eighty  tons  of  gold  (that  is,  three  millim 
two   hundi-ed   thousand    dollars,,   a   Dutch   ion   of   gold  being  oi» 
hundred    thousand   florins,   or  forty  thousand  dollars).     Amcmg  the 
exports  were  fourteen  hundred  chests  of  silver,  each  chest  containing 
one    thousand   taels,    or   near   two  million  dollars  bx  silvsr  alone.* 


it    •-■ 


Id  • 


*  The  tael,  reckoning  the  picnl   at   one  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  thtri 
lbs.    Avoirdnpois,   contains   five   hundred  and  eighty-three  grains  Troy.    Onr  dollar 
weighs   four  hundred   aud   twelve   and   a  half  gndns ;  and  suppoaing  the  Japaoeie 
silver  to  be  of  etiual  fineness,  the  toe!  is  worth  just  about  one  dollar  and  forty  cents. 
Kiimpfer  reckons  it  as  equivalent  to  three  and  a  half  florins,  which  is  precisely  one 
dollar  and  forty  cents,  taking  the  florin  at  the  usual  valuation  of  forty  cents.    This» 
however,  was  rather  above  the  valuation  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.    There 
were,  it  seems,  two  kinds  of  Japanese  silver,  known  among  the  Dutch  as  hea^y  and 
light  money,  the  latter  sometimes  distinguished  as  bar-silver.    Both  kinds  were  carried 
to  account  without  distinction  down  to  the  year  1635,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  and  a 
lialf  silvers,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  tael.    After  that  period  the  bar- 
silver   was   reckoned  at  fifty-seven  stivers,  or  one  dollar  and  fourteen  cents  per  tael. 
lleckoning  the  tnel.  as  the  Dutch  commonly  did,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  of 
our  money,  and  the  ma**  is  pre(;isely  equivalent  to  the  Spanish  eighth  cf  a  dollar.     This 
Ktutenieiit  isderivod  from  a  Dutch  memoirby  Imhoflf,  quoted  by  Raffles  {His(<»'y  of  JavQy 
Ai)p(MuHx  B),  and  found  by  him,  it  would  seem,  among  the  Dutch  records  at  Batavia. 
Of  the  chests  of  silver  and  gold  particularly  the  former,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  old 
accounts  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  trade,  I  have  met  with  no  description,  except  in 
Montanus's    Memoralde    Emhasaies^     Unreliable  and    worthless   as  that  huge  Tolnme 
generally  is,  its   cx)mxulers  certainly  had   access  to  valuable  Dutch  papers,  and  it  i» 
apparently   from    that   source   that   they    have  dmwn  what  they  say  of  the  moneys, 
weights  and  measures,  of  Japan.    Of  the  chests  of  silver  and  gold  they  Fpeak  as  fol- 
lows:    "Moreover,  thfir   i«:yii:g  of  money  is  very  strange;  for  tie  Japanese,  baying 
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ij     About  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  comparative  exhaustion  of 
I     the  silver,  or  the  comparative  increase  of  gold,  that  metal  became  a 
leading,  as  indeed,  it   seems  to  have   been    before,  a    considerable 
artide  of  export  with  the  Dutch.     The  gold  kobang  [koban^  /h^]» 
the  national  coin  of  the  Japanese,  weighed  at  this  time  forty-seven 
kanderins,  that  is,  two  himdi'ed  and  seventy-four  grains  Troy,  wliicli 
is  sixteen  grains  more  tlian  our   present   eagle.     But,    if   superior 
in  weight,  the  kobang  was  inferior  in  fineness,  containing  of  pm'e 
gp!d  only  two  himdxed  and  twenty-four  grains,  whereas  the   eagle 
oontains  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  grains.     It  passed   in   Japan 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  for  six  taels  or  less  in  silver,  which 
oiabled  them  to  dispose  of  it  to  good  advantage  on  the    coast   of 
Coromandely  where  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  much  higher.     In 
the  two  years,  1670,  1671,  more  tlian  one  hundred  thousand  kobangs 
were  exported,  at  a  profit  of  a  million  florins ;  and  down  to  that  time 
the  Dutch  sent  annually  to  Japan  five  or  six  ships  a  year.     In  1644, 
the  export  of  copper  began,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing,     In 
1671,  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  further  export  of  silver ; 
but  this  gave  no  concern  to  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  ceased  to 
export  it.     Its  principal  operation  was  against  the  Chinese,  who  at 
this  time  carried  on  a  great  trade  to  Japan. 

Of  the  early  commercial  relations  of  China  and  Japan  our 
knowledge  is  very  limi'ed.  As  the  Japanese,  at  an  early  era,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  annals  (constructed,  it  is  probable,  by  Buddhist 
priests),  as  early  as  A.  d.  600,  had  i-eceived  from  China  Buddliist 
missionaries,  and  through  them  the  language,  grapliic  characters^ 
science,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese,  it  would  seen  probable  that  some 
commercial  intercourse  must  have  early  existed  between  these   two 


great  store  of  gold  and  nlyer,  obaerre  a  oustom  to  receiye  their  money  without  telling 
or  seeing  it.  The  mint-master  puts  the  gold  in  pai)er8,  with  contain  the  value  of  two 
hundred  ponnds  sterling;  these,  sealed  up,  pass  from  one  to  another  without  being 
questioned.  They  also  use  little  wooden  boxes,  in  which  they  put  twenty  sealed 
papers  of  gold,  which  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  handsomely  carry  ;  every  box  amounts 
to  four  thoasand  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  like  boxes,  but  of  another  fashion,  they  use 
for  their  silver,  in  every  one  of  which  is  twelve  hundred  crowns,  and  is  sealed  with  the 
ooiner^s  seal.  Bat  doth  it  not  soem  strange  that  never  any  deceipt  is  found  in  that 
bUod  way  of  poying  money  ? "  "  Tlie  silver,  though  weighed  and  coined,  is  of  no 
certain  valne.  The  coiners  put  it  tcgether  into  little  packs  worth  sixty  crowns  '* — I 
supxxMe  taels.    Curon  says,  however,  that  these  packages  contained  fifty  tuels. 
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nations.  If  so,  however,  the  threatened  Mongol  invasion,  towaids 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wonld  have  been  likely  to  haie 
interrupted  it.  The  native  Chinese  dynasty,  which  succeeded  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols,  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  all  stran- 
gers and  hostile  to  intercourse  with  them.  No  foreign  trade  was 
allowed,  and  every  Chinese  who  left  his  country  incurred  a  sentenoe 
of  perpetual  banishment.  It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  colonists,  that 
had  emigrated,  perhaps  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  and  had 
settled  in  the  neighboring  maritime  countries  (as  others  did  after- 
wards on  the  invasion  of  the  present  Mantchew  dynasty),  still 
contrived  to  keep  up  some  intercourse  with  China,  while  they 
carried  on  a  vigorous  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries  ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  no  such  trade  would 
seem  to  have  existed  with  Japan.  ^ 

The  Mantchew  dynasty  (the  same  now  reigning)  which  mounted 
the  throne  in  1644,  was  much  less  hostile  to  foreigners ;  and  under 
their  rule  the  Chinese  trade  to  Japan  appears  to  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. This  was  partly  by  vessels  direct  from  China,  and  partly 
by  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Chinese  fugitives  who  possessed 
themselves  of  Formosa,  from  which,  in  1662,  they  drove  out  the 
Dutcli,  or  who  liad  settled  elsewhere  on  the  islands  and  coasts  ol 
soutli-eastem  Asia. 

**  They  come  over,"  says  Kampfer,  "  when  and  with  that  nuin- 
bera  of  people,  juuks  and  goods,  they  pleased.  So  extensive  and 
julvantageoiis  a  libei-ty  could  not  but  be  very  pleasing  to  them,  and 
put  tliem  upon  thouglits  of  a  surer  establishment,  in  oixler  to  which, 
jind  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  they  built  thi^ee  temples 
at  Nagasaki,  according  to  the  thi*ee  chief  languages  sp)ken  by  them 
(tliose  of  the  northern,  middle  and  southern  provinces),  each  to  be 
attended  by  priests  of  their  own  nation,  to  be  sent  over  from 
Cliiua/'* 

Tliese  temples,  called,  each  in  the  special  di'^lect  of  its  frecjueut- 
ei"H,  **  Temples  of  Iliclies " — the  god  which  the  Cliinase  cliietiy 
woi-sliip — are  described  by  Kampfer,  from  his  own  observation,  as 


*  These  tein)>Ies,  built  in  Jnpnn  by  the  Chinese  xnerohantB,  remisd  one  of  the 
temples  bnilt  in  Egypt  by  the  Greek  merchants,  "who  first  opened  a  trade  ^ith  that 
country.    Sea  Crete's  History  of  Greece,  ohap.  XX. 
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lemarkable  for  their  handsome  stracture,  and  the  number  of  monks 
cr  Buddhist  dergj  attached  to  them.  As  soon  as  any  Chinese  sliips 
UTiyed  in  the  harbor,  the  crews  immediately  took  on  shore  the  idols 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  ship's  outfit,  and  placed  them  in  some 
gmall  chapels,  built  for  that  purporse,  near  by  the  large  temples,  or 
ocmyents  as  in  fact  they  rather  were.  This  was  done  witli  uncommon 
[  respect  and  particular  ceremonies,  playing  upon  cymbals  and  beat- 
ing of  drums,  which  same  ceremonies  were  I'epeated,  when,  upon  the 
departure  of  the  junks,  the  idols  were  carried  on  board  again. 

Encouraged  by   this   favorable    reception   of   his   coimtrymen, 

Ingen  [Sx]    ^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  head  of  the  Buddhist 

priesthood  of  China,  claiming  to  be  the  twenty-eighth  m  succession 

from  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  patriarcliate,  suri'endered 

to  a  successor  his  high  dignity  at  home,  and,  in  the  year  1653,  came 

I     oyer  to  Japan,  there  to  establish  a  sort  of  caliphate  or  arcliiepiscopal 

I     MB,  as  Kampfer  expresses  it,  of  the  paiiicular  branch  or  sect  of  the 

Boddhist  faith  to   winch  he  belonged.     "The  princes  and  lord  of 

seyeral  provinces  came  to  compliment  him,  clad  in   their   kamisimo 

IttlF]  *  or  garments  of  ceremony.     The  emperor  oflfered  liim  for  his 

residence  a  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  holy  city  of  Miako 

which  he  called  OboJeu  [HIH],  the  name  of  liis  former  papal  residence 

in  China.     An    incident    which    liappened    soon    after    his    anival 

ttaitributed    very    much    to    forward   his   designs,    and    raised   an 

QDoonmion  respect  for  his  person,  and  a  great  opinion  of  his  holiness. 

After  a  very  great  drought,  the  comitry  people,  liis  neighboi-s,  desired 

Um  to  say  a  KUoo  [KUd,  ji^|||]t  er  extraordinary  solenni  pniyer,  in 

orfer  to  obtain  rain.     He  answered  that  it  was  not  in  his  jwwer  to 

loake  rain,  and  that  he  could  not  assure  them  that  his  kitoo  would 

obtain  it.     However,  at  their  pressing  instances,  he  promised  to  do 

liis  utmost.     Accordingly,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the    moimtain 

and  made  his  kitoo.     The  next  day  there  fell  such  profuse  showers 

as  even  to  wash  away  the  smaller  bridges  in  the  city  of  Miako,  wliicli 

made  both  the  city  and  country  believe  tliat  his    kitoo    had    been 

*  Hie  kamisimo  is  a  state  dress,  composed  of  two  garments  {kami  Bignifies  what 
ii  above,  and  simo  what  is  below),  a  sliort  cloak,  without  sleeves,  called  kat  igeno 
[kataginu  JHtc]-  and  breeches  call  vakama  [hakama,  1^].  Both  are  of  a  particulur 
fonn  (the  breeches  being  like  a  petticoat  sewed  up  between  the  legs),  and  of  colored 
stafib.    They  ore  used  only  on  days  of  ceremony  and  at  i\\neT(dsi,—Titsingh. 
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ratlier  too  strong.     His  companionsy^  who  came  over  with  him  from 
Cliiiia,  had  likewise  very  great  respect  paid  them,  as  more  immediate 
partakers  of  his  glory;  so  that  even  a  cook,  who  came  over  wifli. 
this    learned  and  sanctified  company,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
superior  of  one  of  the  three  convents  of  Nagasaki,  where,    by  hh^. 
sublime  understanding  and  reputed  great  knowledge,    he  obtainfiA.^ 
and  in  Eampfer's  time  still  held,  "  the  name  and  repute  of  a  Godo 
[^M]y  ^^^  ^y  ^  person  blessed  with  divine  and  most  acute  under- 
standing, whom  they  suppose  to  he  able  to  find  out  by  his  Satof-i 
[i&  b  ]>  o^  Enthusiastic  Speculations,  such  mysterious  truth  as  ane 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  common  knowledge." 

What  tended  to  favor  Ingen's  design  was  an  edict  lately  issued 
by  the  emperor,  aimed  at  the  few  remoimng  Cathddcs,  and  abo  aA 
the  sect  of  the  Sivto  [Judoj  fi|M]'  ^^  Moralists,  requiring  everybody 
to  belong  to  some  sect  of  the  recognized  religions  of  Japan,  and  bo 
have  a  Dritsi  [Dsiuslii,  )^iF],  in  their  houses — ^that  is,  a  ooner  o^ 
altar  consecrated  to  some  idol.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  faTor^ 
able  reception  and  eminent  learning  and  sanctity,  Ingen  failed  tc^ 
gaiu  tlie  submission  of  the  various  Buddhist  secte  in  Japan;  nor" 
was  his  spiritual  headship  acknowledged,  except  by  the  thre^ 
Cliiiiese  convents. 

Though  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  silver,  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  in  1671,  did  not  aflfect  the  Dutch,  the  very  next 
year  tlie  Japanese  commenced  a  system  of  measures  which,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  reduced  the  Dutch  commerce  to  the  very 
narrow  limit  at  wliich  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  first  step 
was  to  raise  the  value  of  the  kobang  [koban  /h?9]>  to  six  tael  ei^t 
niaas  of  silver ;  nor  was  this  by  any  means  the  worst  of  it.  The 
Dutch  were  no  longer  allowed  to  sell  to  tlie  native  merchants.  The 
govenimont  appointed  appraisei"s,  who  set  a  certain  value  on  the 
goods,  much  less  tlian  tlie  eld  prices,  at  wliich  valuation  the  Dutch 
miLst  sell,  or  else  take  the  g(xxls  away.  Anything  which  the  goods 
sold  for  to  the  Ja])auese  mercliants,  over  the  appraisement,  went 
into    the    town  treasury  of  Nagjisaki.*     These  appraisements  grew 


*  Unfortunately  for  the  English,  their  attempt  at  a  reyival  of  intereouTBe,  men- 
tioDccl  in  the  loflt  chapter,  w  b  mtule  the  very  year  of  the  introdnotioiii  of  this-  new 
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low«r  and  lower,  every  year,  till  at  last  the  Dutch,  threatening,  if 
things  went  on  in  this  way,  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether,  peti- 
tioned the  empeor  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  assured 
to  them  by  the  ooncession  of  Grongin-Sama  [Oongen-Sama,  4||fQ^, 
lyeyasu],*  After  waiting  three  years,  they  got  a  gracious  answer. 
The  appraisements  were  abolished,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
1665,  an    order   was   suddenly   issued,    limiting  the  amount  which 

f      the  Lutch    might   sell    in    any   one   year  to  the  value  of  hundred 
thousand  taels,  or  in  Dutch  money  to  ten  tons  and  a  lialf  of  gold, 

\  equal  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  All  the  goods 
of  any  one  year's  importation,  remaining  after  that  amount  had  been 
realized,  were  to  lay  over  till  Uhe  next  annual  sale.  At  the  same 
time,  the  annual  export  of  copper  was  limited  to  twenty-five  tliou- 
sand  piculs ;  and  so  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  Kampfer's  visit. 
The  Chinese  trade  had  meanwhile  gone  on  increasing  **  to  that 
degree" — we  quote  again  from  Kampfer — "as  to  make  the  sus- 
pidoos  and  circumspect  Japanese  extremely  jealous  of  them.  In 
the  years  1683  and  1684,  there  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  in  each  year, 
at  least   two    hundred   junks,    every  junk   with  not  less  tian  fifty 


check  on  foreign  trade.  The  apprau^ement  extended  as  well  to  the  Chinese  as  the 
Datofa  caigoeci,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  closing  paragraph  of  the  EngliKh 
i^Bnatire:  *' Daring  the  time  (Joly  and  Angnst,  1673)  we  were  in  port,  there  came 
twelve  janks  in  all,  eight  from  Bntayia,  two  from  Siom,  one  from  Canton,  one  from 
^bodio,  and  six  Dutch  ships  of  the  Company's  They  had  not  any  from  Tywan 
(Formosa),  by  reason  the  year  before  they  put  the  price  upon  their  sugttr  and  Fkins : 
Aod  80  they  intend  to  do  for  all  other  people,  for  whatsoeyer  goods  shall  be  brought 
tothflir  port ;  which  if  they  do,  few  will  seek  atter  their  commodities  on  such  unequal 
Una." 

There  is  strong  teason  to   suppose   that  these  new  restrictions  on  foreign  trade 

grew  out  of  the  diminished  produce  of  the  mines,  which  furnished  the  chief  article  of 

export.    The  working  of  these  mines  seems  to  have  greatly  increased  after  the  pacifica- 

Uon  of  Japan  by  its  subjection  to  the  imperial  authority.    Such  is  the  statement  in 

the  Japonese  tract  on  the   wealth  of  Japan,  already  referred  to.    According  to  this 

tract,  the   first  gold   coins  were   struck   by  Taiko-Sama.    This  increase  of  metallic 

product   seems   to  haye  given,   about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch 

trade,  a  new  impulse  to  foreign  commerce.    Though  the  Portuguese  trade  had  been 

stopped,  it  had  been  a  good  deal  mere  thnn  replaced  by  the  increase  of  the  Chinese 

iralBc,  and  already  the  metallie  drain  appears  to  have  been  seriously  felt.    This  in  a 

much  more  likely  reason  for  the  policy  now  adopted  than  the  mere  pernonal  hostiliiy 

ct  certain  Jafanese  grandees,  to  which   the   Dutch  at  Dosima,  and  Kiimpfer  as  their 

echo^  f«8crib?d  it. 
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people  ou  board,  making  for  each  year  more  than  ten  thousand  Chi- 
nese  visitors."     Nor   was   it   trade  alone   that   drew    the    ChinesB 
thither.     In   China,   the   women,   except  those  of  servile  condition, 
are  kept  in  perfect  seclusion.     No  man  sees  even  the  woman  he  is 
to  marry,  till  she  has  actually  become  his  wife ;  and  courtesanship 
is  strictly  forbidden  and  punished.    The  case,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
widely  different  in  Janan,  and  numerous  young  and  wealthy  Chinese 
were  attracted  to  Nagasaki,  '*  purely  for  their  pleasure,"  as  Eampfer 
observes,    ''and  to  spend  some  part  of  their  money  with  Japanese 
wenches,  which  proved  very  beneficial  to  that  town," — truly  a  very 
mercantile  view  of  the  matter ! 

''  Not  only  did  this  increasing  number  of  Chinese  visitors  excit^^ 
jealousy,  but  what  still  more  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  Japanese 
was,  that  the  Jesuits,  having  gained  the  favor  of  the  then  reigning^ 
monarch  of  China,  (the  celebrated  Kanghi  [j^^jBJ]),  with  the  liberty  d0 
preaching  and  propagating  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  empires- 
some  tracts  and  books,  which  the  Jesuit  fatliers  had  found  the  mean» 
to  print  in  China,  in  Chinese  characters,  were  brought  over  to  Japan 
among   other   Cliinese    books,    and   sold  privately,  which  made  the 
Japanese    apprehensive    that    by  tliis  means    the  Catholic  i^eligion, 
which  liad  been  exterminated  witlj  so  much  trouble  and  the  loss  of 
so  many  thousand  persons,  might  be  i*evived  again  in  the  country." 
And  they  even  suspected  tliat  the  importers  of  these  books,  if  not 
actual  converts,  were  at  least  favorers  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

These  reasons  combined  to  produce,  in  1684,  at  the  same  tirae 
with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Dutch,  an  edict,  by  which  the 
Chinese  were  limited  to  an  annual  importation,  double  tlie  value  of 
tliat  allowed  the  Dutch ;  namely,  six  hundred  thousand  taels, 
equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  the  annual 
number  of  jimks  not  to  exceed  seventy,  of  wliich  a  specific  number 
was  Jissigned  to  each  province  and  colony,  and  each  to  bring  not 
more  than  tliiiiy  persons.  Chinese  books  were,  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  to  a  censorship,  two  censors  being  appointed,  one  for  theo- 
logical, the  other  for  historical  and  scientific  works,  none  to  be 
imix)rted  without  their  approval. 

Tliis  was  followed  up,  in  the  year  1688,  by  another  order,  by 
which  the  Chinese  were,  like  the  Dutch,  shut  up  in  a  soii  of  prison, 
for  which,  like  the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  rent. 
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The  site  chosen  for  this  spot  was  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated,  just 
oQtside  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  harbor  opposite  Desima 
[BJ&l-  ^t  w^  covered  with  several  rows  of  small  houses,  each 
low  having  a  common  roof,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
&  diioh  and  a  strong  palisade,  from  which  the  only  exit  was  through 
well-gaarded  double  gates.^  Even  here  tlie  Chinese  had  no  per- 
manent residence,  like  the  Dutch.  Tliey  arrived  in  detachments, 
twenty  jaaks  in  spring,  thirty  in  summer,  and  twenty  in  autumn ; 
and,  after  selling  their  goods,  went  away,  leaving  the  houses  empty. 
Besides  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  the  Lew 
Ch9w  Islands  [Riukiu,  JJt^]  were  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a 
particular  trade  with  the  province  of  Satsuma  [^Hl],  the  prince  of 
which  they  acknowledged  as  in  some  respects  their  sovereign.  The 
import  and  sale  of  their  goods  was  limited  to  the  annual  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  taels,  though,  in  Kampfer's 
time,  a  much  lai^r  amount  was  smuggled  in,  large  quantities  of 
Chinese  goods  being  thus  introduced. 


•  According  to  Titsingb,  the  Chinese  f^tory  was  removoJ,  in  1780,  to  a  new 
ntnatkm,  the  site  of  an.  ancient  temple.  Ho  gives  n  plan  of  the  new  factory  after 
•  Japanese  draft. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

ENGELBERT  KiMPFER. — HIS  VISIT  TO  JAPAN. — DE8IMA  AND  ITB  INHABtr- 

ANTS  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  HIIC. — A.   D.   1690. 

Engelbert   EAmpfer   was   the   first  scientific   and   s7stexDati<' 
obseiTer  who  visited  Japan.     Of  those  who  have  since  followed  hiio* 
but  one  or  two  had  eitheir  his  zeal,  his  assiduity,  or  his  qualificatioDy 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  remain  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  pax^ 
of  what  we  yet  know  of  that  country,  especially  of  its  natural  history^ 
and    its    social,    religious  and    political    institutions.       Subsequent^ 
visitors,  correcting   him   in   some    few    particulars,  have    generally 
confirmed  liim.     The    Japanese,    accoixling  to   the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, appear  to  have  clianged  very  little  since  his  time. 

Kanipfer  wius  bom  Sept.,  1651,  in  the  north-west  of  Germany, 
in  tlie  (^oimty  of  Lippe,  at  Lemgow,  a  small  town  of  which  his  father 
was  minister.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  profession  of  physic, 
and,  after  the  best  school  education  liis  father  could  give  him,  spent 
three  years  at  tlie  university  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  and  four  years 
more  at  tliat  of  Konigsburg,  in  Prussia.  Tlience  he  passed  to 
Sweden,  where,  inspired  witli  a  desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  That  country  he  reached  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Astracan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  arriving  at  Ispahan  in  1684.*-  During 
his  residence  tliere,  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  the  country ;  and  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
those  researches,  when  the  embassy  was  the  next  year  about  to 
retmii  home,  he  obtained,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Swed- 
ish ambassador,  tlie  place  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company's  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  "  It  agreed  best 
with  my    inclination,"    so  he   says  in  the    preface  to   his  work   on 
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apan,  "  to  undertake  a  further  journey,  and  I  chose  rather  to  lead 
be  restless  and  troublesome  life  of  a  traveller,  tlian  by  coming  home 

0  subject  myself  to  a  share  in  that  train  of  calamities  my  native 
sountry  was  then  involved  in,  5  Therefore,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
tmbassador  and  his  retinue  (who  did  me  the  honor  to  attend  me  a 
mile  out  of  Ispahan)  with  a  firm  resolution  to  spend  some  years 
longer  in  seeing  other  eastern  courts,  countries  and  nations.  I  was 
ttever  used  to  receive  large  supplies  of  money  from  home.  'T  was 
by  my  own  industry  I  had  till  then  supported  myself,  and  the  very 
same  means  maintained  me  afterwards,  as  long  as  I  staid  abroad, 
and  enabled  me  to  serve  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  though  in 
^  less  honorable  employment. 

**  This  ofikpring  of  Japhet  enjoys,  more  than  any  other  European 
ation,  the  blessing  of  Noah  to  live  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  to  have 
icuiaan  for  their  sei-vant.  God  hath  so  blessed  their  valor  and 
^culact,  that  they  have  enlarged  their  trade,  conquests  and  posses- 
oiis,  throughout  Asia,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  East,  and  there 
MGi  never  been  wanting  among  them  a  succession  of  pnident  and 
t>le  men,  who  have  promoted  their  interests  and  welfare  to  the 
tuiost  of  their  capacity.  But  to  come  to  the  point.  It  was  by  the 
t^acious  leave,  and  under  the  protection,  of  this  honorable  Company, 
tet  I  have  often  obtained  my  end  in  the  Indies,  and  have  had  the 
^tisfaction  at  last  to  see  the  remote  empire  of  Japan,  and  the  court 
E  its  powerful  monarch."  '  ^ 

Kampfer  remained  at  Gamroon,  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  for  near 
liee  years,  employing  his  leisure  in  scientific  researches.  Leaving 
:iat  imhealthy  station  in  June,  1688,  he  proceeded  in  the  fleet  along 
be  coasts  of  Persia  and  India  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  by  Sumatra  to 
tatavia,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1689.  Having  obtained 
be  appointment  of  physician  to  the  factory  in  Japan,  he  left  Batavia 

1  May,  1690,  and  having  touched  at  Siam,  of  which  he  has  given  an 
ocount  in  his  book,  on  the  22d  of  September,  a1)out  noon,  he  came 
1  sight  of  the  high  mountainous  country  about  Nagasaki.  As  soon 
3  the  land  was  seen,  all  on  board  were  required,  as  the  usage  was, 
>  give  up  their  prayer-book  and  others  book  of  divinity,  as  also  all 
tie  European  money  they  had  about  them,  to  the  captain,  who, 
aring  taken  a  memorandum  of  them,  packed  away  all  these  sur- 
uideied  artiideB  in  an  old  cask,  to  be  hid  away  from  the  Japanese, 
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but  to  be  surrendered  to  the  owners  on  leaving  Japan.  At  sunset, 
Nagasaki  was  six  or  seven  leagues  distant.  At  midnight  they  reach-  | 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  in  which  they  found  fifty  fathoms  of 
water.  This  entrance  was  full  of  rooks  and  islands,  which  obliged 
them  to  wait  till  morning;  and  then,  being  becalmed,  they  fiied 
cannon  to  notify  their  arrival.  These  were  heard  at  the  Dntch 
factory,  six  miles  distant,  and  in  the  afternoon  four  small  vessels 
came  out  witli  some  persons  from  the  factory,  accompanied  by 
swarms  of  Japanese  officers,  clerks  and  soldiers,  and  the  chief  inter, 
preter,  who,  ou  boarding  the  ship,  demanded  all  writings  and  letters- 
in  the  liands  of  whomsoever  they  might  be.  They  soon  left,  and  the 
sliip  followed  slowly,  making  her  way  by  kedging,  till  by  ten  at 
night  she  di*opped  anchor  within  half  a  league  of  the  city.  The 
next  morning  she  was  towed  in  still  further  by  a  fleet  of  Japanese 
boats. 

The  harbor  was  found  to  be  well  protected,  and  completely  en- 
closed by  rocks,  islands  and  mountains,  on  the  tops  of  which  were 
guard-houses,  from  which  those  on  the  look-out,  by  means  of  their 
spy-glasses,  detected  the  ship  shortly  after  she  had  made  the  land, 
and  liad  given  notice  of  her  arrival  to  the  authorities.  Along  the 
shore  several  bastioiLS  were  seen,  with  palisades  painted  red,  but  no 
cannon  ;  and  on  the  hills  several  fortifications,  screened  by  cloths,  so 
as  to  pervent  wliat  was  in  them  from  being  visible. 

Having  dropj)ed  anchor '  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
island  of  Desima,  tliey  were  again  boarded  by  two  Japanese  officers, 
witli  a  host  of  attendants,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  aH  on 
board,  jiccording  to  a  list  given  them,  ^vriting  down  their  names  and 
busiiuiss.  Five  or  six  of  the  number  were  then  subjected  to  a  strict 
cnjss-exaniination  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  voyage.  It  so 
lia])i3ened  tliat  the  steward  had  died,  the  day  before  their  arrival,  oi 
a  fit  of  apoplex}^  consequent  upon  his  being  denied  any  more  arrack, 
or  brandy — apaii  from  his  drinking,  an  able  man,  and,  as  Kanipfei 
tells  us,  the  son  of  a  noted  divine  at  the  Hague,  but  who,  b}"  earl] 
indulgence,  had  fallen  into  debaucheries  and  a  dissolute  lifej^  Man] 
(questions  were  asked  about  the  dead  man,  and  his  breast  and  othe: 
paHs  of  the  cor])se  were  carefull}'  examined  to  see  if  there  were  ani 
ci*oss  or  other  mark  of  the  ])opish  religion  upon  it.  After  mucl 
urging,    the   Japanese    consented  to  the  immediate  removal  of  tb 
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body ;  but  none  of  the  ship's  company  were  allowed  to  attend,  or  to 
Bee  what  was  done  with  it. 

As  soon  as  this  roll-calling  and  examination  were  over,  Japanese 
soldiers  and  revenue  officers  were  put  into  every  corner,  and  the 
ship  was,  as  it  were,  completely  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
For  that  day  only,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  the  boats  to  look 

I 

after  the  anchor ;  but  all  their  arms  and  gunpowder  were  taken  away. 
'  **Li  short,"  says  ELampfer,  "  had  I  not  been  beforehand  acquainted 
^  with  their  usual  proceedings,  I  could  not  have  helped  tliinking  that 
\  we  had  got  into  a  hostile  country,  and  had  been  taken  for  spies." 
j  That  evening  was  received  from  the  factory  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs, 
i  fish,  shell-fish,  turnips,  radishes, — which,  as  Kampfer  afterwards 
observed,  were  lai^ly  cultivated,  and  formed  a  great  part  of  the  food 
d  the  country  people — onions,  fresh  ginger,  pumpkins,  watermelons, 
white  bread,  and  a  barrel  of  saki  [sake,  f§],  or  Japanese  rice-beer. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  the  officers  of  the  factory  came  on  board, 
and  calling  the  ship's  company  together,  read  to  them  the  orders  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
to  the  effect  that  every  one  was  to  behave  soberly  and  discreetly  with 
respect  to  the  natives  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
A  paper  containing  these  orders,  wiitten  in  Dutch,  was,  according  to 
the  Japanese  custom,  left  on  board  for  everybody  to  read.  No  one, 
*xcept  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  director,  or  head  officer  (in 
Dutch,  OpperJioqfd),  of  the  factory,  could  leave  the  ship  for  Desima, 
or  return  on  board  again,  without  a  written  passport,  in  the  one  case 
granted  by  the  Japanese  officers  on  board,  in  tne  other  by  those  upon 
the  island  On  the  twenty-sixtli  Kampfer  took  his  goods  and  landed 
for  his  two  years'  residence  on  the  island.  It  was  his  object  to  get 
all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  present  state  and  past 
history  of  Japan ;  but  in  this  he  encountered  many  difficulties.  Tlie 
Japanese  officers,  with  whom  the  Dutch  came  in  contact,  were  all 
bound  by  an  oath,  renewed  every  year,  not  to  talk  with  the  Dutch, 
nor  to  make  any  disclosures  to  them,  respecting  the  domestic  aflairs 
of  the  country,  its  religion,  or  its  politics ;  and  not  only  that,  they 
were  also  bound  by  oath  to  watch  and  report  each  other — whicli  fear 
of  beiug  informed  against  was  indeed  their  chief  dread  and  restraint. 
*' Naturally  the  Japanese  were,"  in  Kampfer's  opinion,  **  their  pride 
of  warlike  humor  being  set  aside,  as  civil,  as  polite  and  curious  a 
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nation  as  any  in  the  world,  natui-ally  inclined  to  commerce  aud  la- 
miliarity  with  foreignera,  and  desirous  to  excess  to  be  informed  d 
their  histories,  arts  and  sciences.     But,*'  he  adds,  ''as  we  are  only 
merchants,  whom  they  place  in  the  lowest  class  of  mankind,  and  as 
the  narrow  inspection  we  are  kept  under  must  naturally  lead  them  to 
some  jealousy  and  mistrust,  so  there  is  no  oUier  way  to  gain  their 
friendship,  and  to  win  them  over  to  our  interest,  but  a  willingness  to 
comply  with  their  desire,  a  liberality  to  please  their  avaricious  in- 
clinations, and  a  submissive  conduct  to  flatter  their  vanity.     '  T  was 
by  this  means  I  worked  myself  into  such  a  friendship  and  familiarity 
with  my  interpreters,  and  the  officers  of  our  island,  who  daily  came 
over  to  us,  as  I  believe  none  before  me  could  boast  of,  ever  since  we 
have  been  put  under  such  narrow  regulations.     Tiiberally  assisting 
them  as  I  did  with  my  advice  and  medicines,  with  what  information 
I  was  able  to  give  them  in  astronomy  and  matliematics,  and  with  & 
cordial  and  plentiful  supply  of  European  liquors,  I  could  also  in  my 
turn  freely  put  to  them  what  questions  I  pleased  about  the  affiurs  of 
their  country,  whether  relating  to  the  government  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical affiiirs,  to   the  customs   of  the   natives,  to  the   natural  and 
political  liistory  ;  and  there  was  none  that  ever  refused  to  give  me  all 
the  information  he  could,  when  we  were  alone,  even  of  things  wliich 
they  are  strictly  charged  to  keep  secret.     Tlie  private  information^ 
thus  procured  from  those  wlio  came  to  visit  me  were  of  great  use  to 
me  in  collecting  materials  for  my  intended  history  of  this  country; 
but  yet  they  fell  far  slioii  of  being    altogether  satisfactory,   aud  I 
slumld  not,  })erliaps,  have  Ij^een  able  to  a)mpass  tliat  design,  if  I  liad 
not  by  good  luck  met  with  other  op|X)rtimities,  and  in  particular  tlie 
assistance  of  a  discreet  young  man,  by  whose  means  I  was  ricbly 
supplied  with  whatever  information  I  wanted  concerning  the  affiiirs 
of  Japan.     He  was  alnjiit  twenty-four  years  of  age,  well  versed  in  the 
Cliine5=;e  and    Japanese  languages,  and    very  desiixnis  of   improving 
himself.     Upon  my  an-ival,  he  was  ap|X)inted  to  wait  upon  me  as  my 
servant,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  l>e  by  me  instructed  in  physic  and 
surgery.     The  Ottona  [Zj^\  who  is  the  chief  officer  of  our  island  (of 
Desima),  having  been    attendee!  b}'  him  under  my    inspection  in  a 
serious  illness,  suffenHl  liim  to   continue  in  my    service  during   the 
whole  time  of  my  alxxle  in  the  ci")untry,  which  was  two  years,  and  to 
attend  me  in  oiu*  two    journeys  to  court,    consequently   four  times, 
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Imcxft  form  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other — a  favor  seldom 
jnuited  to  young  men  of  his  age,  and  never  for  so  long  a  time.  As 
I  could  not  well  have  obtained  my  end  without  giving  him  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  I  instructed  him  therein 
wiih  80  much  success,  that  in  a  year's  time  he  could  write  and  read 
it  better  than  any  of  our  interpreters.  I  also  gave  him  all  the  in- 
ionnation  I  could  in  anatomy  and  physic,  and  further  allowed  him  a 
kndaome  yearly  salary  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  return  I 
employed  him  to  procure  me  as  ample  accounts  as  possible  of  the 
then  state  and  condition  of  the  country,  its  government,  the  imperial 
court,  the  religions  established  in  the  empire,  the  history  of  former 
Ages,  and  remarkable  daily  occuiTences.  There  was  not  a  book  I 
desired  to  see  on  these  and  other  subjects,  which  he  did  not  bring  to 
me,  and  explain  to  me  out  of  it  whatever  I  wanted  to  know.  And 
because  he  was  obliged,  in  several  things,  to  inquire,  or  to  borrow, 
or  to  buy  of  other  people,  I  never  dismissed  him  without  providing 
Mm  with  money  for  such  purposes,  besides  his  yearly  allowance.  So 
expensive,  so  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  foreigners,  ever  since  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  Japanese  empire,  to  procure  any  information  about 

it:' 

After  two  years  thus  spent,  Kampfer  left  Japan  in  November, 
1692,  and  reached  Amsterdam,  by  way  of  Batavia,  the  October  fol- 
lowing, bringing  with  him  a  very  rare  collection  of  Japanese  books, 
tnaps,  coins,  Ac.  It  had  been  Ids  intention  immediately  on  his  i-eturn 
0  prepare  his  notes  and  memoirs  for  publication ;  but  being  a])- 
ointed  physican  to  the  count  of  Lippe,  his  native  prince,  and 
peedily  obtaining  a  large  private  practice,  and  assuming  also  the 
jsponsibility  and  cares  of  a  family,  this  pui'pose  was  long  delayed. 
[is  Amoenitaies  Exoticae,  notes  of  his  eastern  travels,  did  not  appear 
U  1712,  and  he  died  in  1716,  leaving  his  History  of  Japan  still 
ipublished.  It  first  appeared  in  1727,  translated  from  the  German 
to  English,  and  published  in  two  folios,  with  nunierous  engiTivings,^ 
ider  the  patronage  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  the  Koyal  Society. 
here  was  prefixed  to  it  by  the  translator.  Dr.  I.  G.  Scheuc^hzer,  :i 


*  Thanbeig  notices  an  odd  mistake  by  the  engrayers,  in  representing  the  Japan  esc 
wesring  their  swords  as  we  do,  with  the  edge  do^Dward,  whereas  their  custom  is  juBt 
e  xerefBe,  the  edge  being  turned  upwards. 
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valuable  introduction,  containing  a  catalogue  of  works  upon  Japan 
which  Charlevoix,  in  the  similar  catalogue  at  the  end  of  his  Histarj 
of  Japan,  had  mainly  copied  ;  as  waa  done  also  by  his  publishers,  as 
to  most  of  Kampfer*s  engravings. 

Eampfer's  work  is  divided  into  iGive  books.  The  first  book  ooo* 
tains,  first,  a  general  and  particular  geographical  description  of  the 
empire,  derived  mainly  from  Japanese  writers ;  second,  a  disquisition 
on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese, — whom  Eampfer  thinks,  from  fl» 
evidence  as  well  of  language  as  of  character,  not  to  be  a  Chinese 
colony,  nor  even  to  belong  to  the  same  stock ;  third,  the  stories, 
evidently  mythical,  which  the  Japanese  give  of  their  own  origin ;  and 
fourth,  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Japan,  its  minerals  and  metab, 
plants,  animals,  reptiles,  fish  and  shells. 

The  second  book  devoted  to  the  political  state  of  Japan  contains, 
first,  their  mythological  history ;  second,  the  annals  of  the  Daiii, 
with  a  description  of  their  court  and  residence ;  and  third,  a  list  of 
the  Kubo-Sama  [{S:'^^]-  This  part  of  the  work,  at  least  the  annals, 
is  sufficiently  dry ;  but  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  tl» 
Japanese  know  or  believe  as  to  the  chronology  of  their  own  history. 

The  third  book  describes  the  religious  state  of  Japan,  giving  aa 
analytical  view  of  the  different  cre^eds  prevailing  there,  such  as 
throws  great  light  upon  the  confused  and  mixed  up  view  taken  in 
the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  foui-th  book  treats  of  foreign  relations  and  trade.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Portuguese  missions,  although  the  most  interesting 
|)oi-tion  of  the  history  of  Japan,  is  very  slightly  touched  upon,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  Kampfer*s  plan  to  revamp  old  materi- 
als, but  to  collect  new  ones. 

The  fifth  hcx)k,  and  much  the  largest,  is  devoted,  to  his  two  jonr- 
nevs  from  Nagasaki  to  Jedo  and  back — those  journeys  liaving  fur- 
nished liim  ^^dtll  the  principal  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  seeing 
Japan  as  it  was. 

"  The  place  where  the  Dutch  live,"  says  Kampfer,  **  is  called 
Desima  [{IJ^],  that  is,  the  Fore  Island,  the  island  sitimted  before  the 
town;  also,  Dcsuaamatz  [Dezimamachi,  {tl^WT]>  or  tlie  Fore  Island 
Street,  it  being  reckoned  as  one  of  the  streets  of  Nagasaki.  It  has 
])een  raised  from  the  l)ottora,  which  is  rocky  and  sandy,  lying  bare 
.'it  low  water.     The  foundation  is  of  free-stone,  and  it  rises  about  half 
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a  fathom  above  high  water  mark.  In  shape  it  nearly  resembles  a 
im  without  a  handle,  being  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  the  two 
long^  sides  s^ments  of  a  circle.  It  is  joined  to  the  town  a  by  small 
stone  bridge,  a  few  pcu^es  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  guard-house, 
where  there  are  soldiers  constantly  upon  duty.  On  the  nortli,  or 
seaward  side,  are  two  strong  givtes,  never  opened  but  for  lading  and 
onladiDg  the  Dutch  ships.  The  island  is  enclosed  with  pretty  liigh 
deal  boards,  covered  with  small  roofs,  on  the  top  of  which  is  planted 
a  double  row  of  pikes,  like  a  Cheval  de  Prize  but  the  whole  very 
weak,  and  unable  to  hold  out  against  any  force. 

*'  Some  few  paces  off,  in  the  water,  are  thirteen  posts,  standing 
at  proper  distances,  with  small  wooden  tablets  at  the  top,  upon 
which  is  written,  in  large  Japanese  characters,  an  order  from  the 
g^emorSy  strictly  forbidding  all  boats  or  vessels,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  come  within  these  posts,  or  to  approach  the  island. 

**  Jtist  by  the  bridge,  towards  the  town,  is  a  place  where  they 
pot  up  the  imperial  mandates  and  proclamations,  and  the  orders  of 
the  governors. 

** Besides  this,  the  oitcma  [Zj^]y  or  chief  officer  of  the  strcet, 
chiefly  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  causes  orders  of  hLs  own,  much  to  the 
8Mne  purpose  with  those  of  the  govemora,  to  be  put  up  on  the  other 

of  the  bridge,  just  by  the  entry  into  the  island.* 

"  By  my  own  measuring  I  found  the  breadth  to  be  eighty-two 


*A  tr»D8lation  of  one  of  these  tablets  is  given  by  Kiimpfer,  as  follows: 
"  Conrtesans  only,  bat  no  other  women,  shall  be  admitted.    Only  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  monntaia  Kofu  [Koya,  £j9!P]  shall  be  admitted.    All  other  priests,  and  all  JammaboH 
lYamahushi,  Ulfl^],  shall  stand  excluded."    (Note  by  Klimpfer. — Kofu  is  stated  to  be  a 
mountain  near  Miako,  a  sonctnray  and  asylum  for  criminals,  no  officers  of  justice  being 
fDffered  to  oome  there.    Its  inhabitants,  many  thousand  in  number,  lead  an  ecclesias- 
tical life.    AU  are  admitted   that   desire  it,  or  who   fly   there   for  shelter,  and  are 
afterwards  maintained  for  life,  if  they  can  but  bring  in  thirty  taels  for  the  use  of  the 
coDTent,  and  are  otherwise  willing  to  serve  the  community  in  their  several  capacities. 
These  monks  are  not  absolntely  confined  to  this  mountain,  but  many  travel  up  and 
down   the  conotry,  in  what  manner  or   business  they  please.    Very  many  of  them 
betake  themselves  to  trade  and  commerce.) 

"All  beggars,  and  all  persons  that  live  on  charity,  shall  be  denied  entrance, 
"Kobody  shall  presume  with  any  ship  or  boat  to  come  within  the  palisades  of 
I>e8ima.    Nchody  shall  presume  with   any  ship  or  boat  to  pass  under  the  bridge  of 
DcBiina. 

**  Ko  Hollander  shall  be  psrmitted  to  come  out,  but  for  weighty  reasons.' 


ft 
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common  paces,  and  the  longest  side  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
The  surface  is  commonly  estimated  at  a  stadium  (about  three  acres). 
Tliere  is  a  narrow  walk  to  go  round  along  the  deal  boards  which 
enclose  it.  The  houses  are  on  both  sides  of  a  broad  street  that  nma 
across  the  island.  These  houses,  and  the  whole  island,  were  built  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  I^agasaki,  to  whom,  or 
their  heirs,  the  Dutch  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  six  thousand  five  huudied 
taels — a  price  far  beyond  the  real  value.  The  houses,  built  of  wood, 
and  very  sorry  and  poor,  are  h^o  stories  high,  the  lower  stories  serr- 
ing  as  warehouses,  and  the  uppermost  to  live  in. 

'^  The  other  buildings  are  three  guard-houses,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  a  place  by  the  entrance, 
where  are  kept  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  extinguish  fiieB. 
Water  for  the  kitchen  and  for  common  use,  which  is  a  separate 
cliarge  in  addition  to  the  rent,  comes  from  the  river  which  rooa 
through  the  town,  being  brought  over  in  pipes  made  of  bamboos,  into 
a  reservoir  within  the  island.    . 

'-  Behind  the  street  is  a  convenient  house  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  two  warehouses,  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  fire,  built  by 
the  Company  at  their  own  expenee ;  also,  a  large  kitchen ,  a  hoose 
for  the  deputies  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  who  have  the  regular 
tion  of  the  trade ;  a  house  for  the  interpreters,  made  use  of  only  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  ;  a  kitchsn  and  pleasure-garden ;  a  place  to  wash 
linen  and 'other  tilings;  some  small  private  gardens,  and  a  bath. 
The  ottona,  or  chief  officer  of  tlae  street,  has  also  a  house  and  garden 
of  his  own. 

"  Such,"  says  Kampfer,  "  is  the  state  of  island,"  and  such  it 
continues  to  the  present  time,  "  to  that  small  compass  of  which  the 
Dutch  have  been  confined  by  the  Japanese ;  and  as  tilings  now  stand, 
we  must  be  so  far  satisfied  with  it,  there  being  no  hopes  that  we 
shall  ever  be  better  accommodated  or  allowed  more  liberty  by  so 
jenluus  and  circumspect  a  nation. 

"  Our  ships,  which  put  into  tliis  harlx)r  once  a  year,  after  they 
Lave  been  thoroughly  visited  l)y  the  Japanese,  and  proper  lists 
t:ikeu  of  all  the  goods  on  board,  liave  leave  to  put  their  men  on 
sliore  on  this  island  to  refresh  tliem,  and  to  keep  them  there  so  long 
as  they  lie  in  the  harbor,  c<>mm()iily  two  or  three  months.  After 
thev  liave  left,  the  dii-ector  of  our  trade  remains  in  the  island,  with 
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a  small  number  of  people,  about  seven,  or  mora  if  he  thinks  proper. 

"Thus  we  live  all  the  year  round  little  better  tlian  prisoners, 

confined  within  the  compass  of  a  small  island,  under  the  perpetual 

and  narrow  inspection  of  our  keepers.     '  T  is  true,  indeed,  we  are 

now  and  then  allowed  a  small  escape,  an  indulgence  which  without 

flattering  ourselves,  we  can  by  no  means  suppose  to  be  an  effect  of 

ilieir  love  and  friendship,  for  as  much  as  it  is  never  granted  to  us, 

unless  it  be  to  pay  our  respects  to  some  great  men,  or  for  some  other 

business,  necessary  on  our   side  and  advantageous  for  the   natives. 

Nor  doth  the  coming  out,  even  upon  these    occasions,  give  us  any 

greater  liberty  than  we  enjoy  on  our   island,  as  will  appear,   first, 

by  the  great   expenses  of  our   journeys  and  visits,  great  or    small, 

and  by  the  number  of  guards  and  inspectors  who  constantly  attend 

us,  as  if  we  were  traitors  and  professed  enemies  of  the  empire. 

"  After  the  departure  of  our  ships,  the  director  of  our  trade,  or 
resident   of  the    Dutch    East    India    Company,    sets    out    with    a 
numerotis    retinue  on  his    journey  to  court,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  make  the  usual  yearly  presents.      This  journey 
must  be  made  once  a  year,  not  only  by  the  Dutch,  but,  also,  by  all 
the  lords  and  princes  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  emperor's  vassals  ; 
&Qd  oar  own  embassy  is  looked  upon  at  court  as  an  homage   paid 
bj  the   Dutch  nation  to  the  emperor  of   Japan,  as  their  sovereign 
lord.    Upon  the  joumoy  we  are  not  allowed  any  more  liberty  tlian 
eren  dose  prisoners  could  reasonably  claim.     We  are  not   suffered 
to  speak    to   anybody,  not   even  (except   b}'    special  leave)  to    the 
domestics   and   servants  of  the  inns  we  lodge  at.      As  scxm   as  we 
oome  to  an  inn,  we  are  without  delay  earned  up  staii-s,  if  possible, 
or  into  the   back    apartments,    which  have  no  other  view  but   into 
the   yard,  which,    for  a  still    greater  security,  and  to  prevent    any 
thoughts  of  escape,  is  immediately  shut  and  nailed  up.     Our   reti- 
nue, which,  by  special  command  from   the  governors  of    Nagasaki, 
guards,  attends,  and  assists  us  in  our   journey,  is  composed  of  tlie 
interpreters    and  ccx>ks  of  our    island,    and    of  a  good    number  of 
soldiers,    servants,    bailiffs,    porters,    and  people,  to  look  after    our 
horses  and  ba^;age,    wliich    must  be  amveyed  on   horseback.     All 
these  people,  though  never  so  needless,  must  be  maintained  at  the 
Company's  expense.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  journey,  see  chap,  xxxi.,  &o. 
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**  Before  our  departure  from  Jedo,  and  again  upon  our  return,  oar 
director,  with  one  of  his  G)mpany,  goes  to  make  a  visit  to  the  goy- 
emors  of  Nagasaki,  at  their  palace,  to  return  them  thanks  for  their 
protection,  and  to  entreat  its  continuance.  Nor  can  even  this  \m\ 
be  made  without  a  numerous  train  of  guards,  soldiers,  and  hsSHk 

'*  Another  visit,  and  with  the  like  numerous  attendants,  is  made 
to  the  governors  by  the  director  of  our  factory,  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  eighth  month,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  them  a  present. 

'*  The  few  Dutchmen  who  remain  at  Desima,  after  the  departme 
of  our  ships,  are    permitted,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  take  a  walk 
into  the  adjacent    country,  and  in    particular  to  view    the  temples 
about  Nagasaki.     Tliis  liberty  is  oftener  granted  to  physicians  and 
surgeons,  under   pretence  of  going  to  search  for   medicinal  pluits. 
However,  this  pleasure-walk  falls  very  expensive  to  us,  for  it  must 
be  made  in   company  of  the    Ottona,  of  our   ordinary  interpreters, 
and  other  of&cers  in  our  service,  who  are  handsomely  treated  by  ns 
at  dinner  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Ikosiu  [— |rI^]  sect ;  and  we 
must  on  this  occasion,  and  that  with  seeming  satisfaction,    see  oar 
purses  strongly  squeezed  for  the  most  common  civilities  shown  us  by 
the  priests  of  the  temple. 

"  Tlie  festival  of  Smoa  [WfJjW\W]y  *^®  patron  and  protector  of 
Nagasaki,    falling    just    upon    the    time  when  our  ships  lie  in  the 
harbor,  our   people  are    permitted    to  view    this    solemnity   from  » 
scafifold,    built  at  our  own    expense,  our    presence    being  not   only 
thought  honorable  to  their  saint,  but,  what  they    value  still   more, 
advantageous  to  many  of  his  worshippers.     It  may  be  easily   imagin- 
ed that  our  train  and  guards  are  not  lessened  upon  such  an  occasion* 
On  tlie  contrary,  we  are  examined  and  searched  four  times  liefore  we 
come  to  the  place  where  the  solemnity  is  performed,  and  again  after- 
wards counted  over  several  times  with  all  possible  accuracy,    when 
we  go  up  and  when  we  come  down  from  the  scaffold,  as  if  it  were 
possible    for  some  of  us  to    slip  out  between    their    fingers.        Our 
slaves,  also,  are  admitted  to   this  solemnity,  as  black   Dutchmen.* 

"  Another  day  is  set  apart  for  viewing  five  large  boats,  which 
must  be  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  our  ships.  Tliis  is  again 
done  with  the  same  numerous  retinue,  which  we  aftei'wards  entertain 

*  For  an  account  of  this  festival,  see  chap.  XXX. 
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at  dinner  at  the  neighboring  temples. 

"  When  one  of  our  ships  hath  been  discovered  to  steer  towards 
the  harbor,  some  of  the  Dutchmen  left  at  Desima  are  sent  to  meet 
ber,  in  order  to  get  a  preliminary  information  of  her  cargo  and  condi- 
tion.   The  G)mpany  for  tliis  purpose  constantly  keeps  two  barges  in 
leadiness,  large  enough  to  take  on  board  our  usual  numerous  attend- 
ants, which,  together  with  the  commissioners  for  victualling,  attend- 
ing in  their  own  barge,  with  a  good  provision  of  victuals  and  refresh- 
ments, must  be  treated  in  the  neighboring  small  island,  Iwara-gasima 
[hco-ga-fthimaf  ^3Eft],  the  whole  again  at  the  Company's  expense. 

"  These  are  the  days  allowed  us  for  our  recreation,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  recreation,  to  be  led  about,  like  prisoners,  under  the  narrow 
inspection  of  so  many  attentive  eyes ;  for,  as  to  the  several  officers 
ooDoemed  in  the  management  of  our  island  and  trade,  and  permitted 
on  that  account  to  converse  with  us,  no  sincere  friendsliip,  good 
understanding,  or  familiarity,  can  be  by  any  means  expected  of 
them;  for,  before  they  are  admitted  into  our  service,  they  must 
oblige  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  deny  us  all  manner  of  com- 
mmiication,  credit,  or  friendship,  any  ways  tending  to  support  or 
promote  our  interest. 

**The  person  who  takes  this  oath  prays  the  vengeance  of  the 

supreme  g(xls  of  the  heavens  and  the  cliief  magistrates  of  the  country 

Upon  him,  his  family,  his  domestics,  his  friends  and  near  relatives, 

in  case  he  doth  not  sincerely  fulfil  and  satisfy  to  all  and  every  ai-tiele, 

as  they  are  read  and  specified  to  him  after  the  form  of  the    oath, 

which,    together    with    these   articles,  must  be  signed  by  liiui,  and 

sealed  with  his  seal,*  dipped   in    black    ink,    pouiing,    for   a    stiU 

stronger  confirmation,  some  drops  of  his  own  blood  uix)n  it,  wliicli 

he  fetches  hy  pricking  one  of  his  fingei*s    behind    the    nail.     Tliis 

most  be  repeated  twice  a  year,  at  least :  first,  about  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  they  perform  the  solemn  act  of  tlieii-s 

of  trampling  upon  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  j)endeut  from 

the  cross,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  other  holy  persons,  as  a  public 

and  unquestionable  proof  tliat  they  forever  renounce    the    Christian 

religion  ;t  and  again,  after  tlie  arrivel  of  oui*  sliips  in  the  lia^bor,  in 


♦  Tho  custom  of  xm-mg  an  emblem,  or  device,  instead  of  a  signature,  or  to  certify 
it,  prevails  vith  the  Japanese,  as  with  so  many  others  nations, 
f  See  further  in  relation  to  this  ceremony,  chap.  XXX. 
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order  to  remind  them  of  the  solemn  obligation  they  lay  under,  and  to 
renew  their  hatred  towards  us.  The  persons  who  are  to  attend  us 
in  our  journey  to  court  must,  immediately  after  their  departnre, 
take  a  tliird  oath,  promising  that  they  will  have  a  strict  hand  and 
watchful  eye  over  us  and  our  conduct  all  along  the  road,  and  that 
they  will  not  show  us  any  particular  acts  of  friendship,  or  enter  into 
'  any  kind  of  familiarity  with  us. 

"This  oath,  however,  though  never  so  terrible  and  binding, 
would  be  but  little  rtBgarded  by  this  nation,  were  it  not  for  the  seTeie 
punishment  put  by  the  civil  magistrate  upon  the  least  transgressioii 
thereof, — a  crime  that  is  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  shedding  the 
very  same  blood  the  oath  hath  been  confirmed  by. 

"  Thus  much  I  cannot  forbear  owning,  in  justice  to  the  natiTes, 
tliat,  even  amidst  all  the  troubles  and  hardships  we  are  exposed  to 
in  this  country,  we  have  at  least  this  comfort,  that  we  are  treated 
by  our  numerous  g  lardians  and  overseers  with  apparent  civility, 
with  caresses,  compliments,  presents  of  victuals,  and  other  marks 
of  deference,  so  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  reasons  d 
state.  But  this,  their  gentle  and  reasonable  behavior  on  our  behalf^ 
is  owing  more  to  tlie  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  tho  innate  civility 
and  good  manners  of  the  natives,  than  to  any  particular  esteem  they 
have  for  us,  or  any  favor  they  are  willing  to  show  us. 

"  No  Japanese,  who  seems  to  have  any  regard  or  friendship  for 
the  Dutcli,  is  Icxikod  upon  as  an  honest  man  and  true  lover  of  his 
country.  Tliis  mjixim  is  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
absohitcly  crnitrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  against  the 
j^leasure  of  tlieir  sovereign, — nay,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  they  have 
taken,  even  against  the  supreme  will  of  the  gods,  anJ  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience, — to  show  any  favor  to  foreigners.  Nay,  they 
pursue  this  false  reasoning  still  further,  and  pretend  that  a  friend 
of  foreignoi-s  must  of  necesity  be  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a 
retel  to  his  sovereign  ;  for,  they  say,  if  the  country  should  hap- 
]Km  to  1)6  attacked  or  invaded  by  these  foreigners,  the  laws  and  ties 
of  friendship  would  oblige  him  to  stand  by  tliem,  and,  consequently, 
to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  sovereign. 

"  Hence,  to  overreach  a  Dutchman  ;  to  ask  extravagant  prices  of 
him  ;  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  (so  much  as  they  think  will  not  prove 
prejudicial  to  their  i-eputation,  which  they  have  a  very  tender  regard 
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lor) ;  to  lefisen  the  liberties  and  advantages  of  the  Dutch ;  to  propose 
new  projects  for  making  their  seiTitude  and  condition  still  worse, 
and  the  like,  are  looked  upon  as  good,  handsome,  and  lawful  things 
in  themselves,  and  unquestionable  proofs  of  a  good  patriot. 

"  If  anybody  steals  anything  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  be  found  upon 
him  (which  the  hdi  [^^],  or  porters,  we  employ  at  the  time  of  our 
sale  are  very  dexterous  at),  there  is  seldom  any  other  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  him  but  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  a  few  lashes 
from  soldiers  upon  duty  at  our  gate.  Sometimes  he  is  banished 
form  the  island  for  a  short  time,  or,  if  the  crime  be  very  notorious, 
fiomthe  town,  though  that  is  done  but  seldom.  But  the  penalty 
inflieted  upon  smugglers  is  no  less  than  an  unavoidable  death,  either 
by  beheading  or  the  cross,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  degree  of  guilt. 

*'  The  lading  and  unlading  of  our  ships,  and  other  business  of 
this  kind,  must  not  be  done  by  our  own  people,  but  by  the  natives, 
who  are  well  paid  for  their  work,  whilst  our  people  stand  idle,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
grievance,  for  they  always  hire  at  least  twice  as  many  people  as 
there  is  occasion  for,  and,  if  they  work  but  one  hour,  we  must, 
iKTertheless,  pay  them  a  whole  day's  wages. 

"  All  the  people  who  have  anything  to  do  for  or  with  us,  though 
never  so  numerous,  and  mei*e  meddlers,  must  bo  maintained  by  us, 
either  directly  by  appointed  salaries,  or  indirectly  by  the  money 
which  the  governors  of  the  town  detain  from  the  price  of  our  com- 
modities. 

*'  No  Dutchman  can  send  a  letter  out  of  the  country-,  unless  the 
Ofxitents  be  first  entered  into  a  register-book  kept  for  tliis  purpose, 
and  a  copy  of  it  left  with  the  governors.  As  to  letters  from  abroad, 
ail  the  public  ones  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  govei-nors,  before 
they  are  opened.  Ad  to  the  private  ones,  there  ware  ways  and  meaus 
secretly  to  convey  them  to  us,  which  the  government  connives  at, 
though  it  bo  contray  to  law. 

"No  Japanese  is  permitted  to  send  any  letters  or  presents  to 
their  relatives  abroad  (there  being  still  some  left  from  former  mar- 
riages with  the  Dutch),  or  to  receive  any  from  them,  unless  they  be 
first  carried  to  the  governors,  to  be  by  them  opened,  and  loft  entirely 
at  their  disposal. 
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''Formerly,  when  a  Dutchman  died  at  Nagasaki,  his  body, 
deemed  unworthy  of  their  ground,  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  some- 
where without  the  harbor.  But,  of  late,  an  empty  spot  of  waste 
ground  was  assigned  us,  and  leave  given  us  decently  to  buiy  oar 
dead  there. 

**  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  anybody,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
to  make  his  claims  upon  the  Dutch ;  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  ta 
obtain  justice  from  others.  In  the  first  case,  the  government  » 
always  willing  to  give  the  complaining  party  damages,  without  so 
much  as  considering  whether  the  claim  be  upon  the  whole  Company, 
or  some  of  its  officers  and  servants,  and  whether  it  be  just  to  maka 
the  former  sufifcr  for  the  misdemeanors  of  the  latter.  But,  if  wa 
liave  any  complaint  to  make,  we  generally  meet  with  so  many 
difficulties  and  tedious  delays  as  would  deter  anybody  from  press- 
ing even  the  most  righteous  cause.  One  instance  out  of  many  wiD 
by  sufficient.  The  famous  Chinese  pirate,  Coxanya  [Kokusenya,  9 
^jg],  having  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  ol 
our  fortress,  Tayooan  or  Zdandia  thereon,  we  took  an  opportunity, 
by  way  of  reprisals,  to  attack  a  large  junk  of  his,  bound  for  that 
island,  with  about  three  hundred  men  on  board,  and  to  disable  hei 
with  our  fire,  so  that,  although  she  drove  for  about  tliirteeu  days 
after  the  attack,  yet  not  above  nine  of  the  whole  company  savec 
their  lives.  Upon  this,  heavy  complaints  were  made  by  tlie  Cliines 
to  the  govoniment  of  Nagasaki,  and  with  so  good  an  eflfect  tliat  th' 
same  year  twenty-seven  thousand  taels  damages  were  assigned  t 
them  out  of  oui*  treasury.  Some  time  after,  about  the  year  1672,  on 
of  our  ships  liaving  unfoiiuuately  stranded  u}x>n  the  coast  ( 
Formosa,  the  ship's  company  was  barl:>aroiisly  nmrdered,  and  tl 
whole  cargo  taken  |X)ssessioii  of  by  the  Chinese  subjects  of  Coxanya 
whereupon  we  made  our  complaints,  before  the  very  same  com 
against  this  act  of  hostility,  but  witli  so  little  success,  that,  far  fro 
having  aii}'  damages  assigned  us,  we  could  not  obtain  the  restitutio 
of  so  much  as  one  fai*tliing. 

"  The  chief  and  most  extensive  company  or  corporation  of  tl 
officers  of  our  island,  is  that  of  the  Interpreters,  or,  in  the  liter 
senile,  throivgh-months.  Those  of  the  fii'st  order,  called  true  Inte 
pi'ders,  are  eight  in  number.  By  virtue  of  their  office  they  a: 
obliged  to  assist  and  attend  us  whenever  there  is  occasion ;  and ! 
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iar,  indeed,  they  execute  their  duty  with  great  preciseness,  that  we 
can  scarce  ever  one  moment  get  rid  of  their  importunate  presence  ; 
far  as  they  are  made  answerable  for  our  conduct,  so  they  spare  no 
paiDs  nor  trouble  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us. 

"Four  of  these  are  high  interpreters  [Daitsuji,  :feifiI3],  of  whom 
0D6  is  Nhiban  [Nenban,  ^§],  signifying  a  yearly  guardian,  or  person 
appointed  to  report  upon  another.  This  officer  is  only  annual,  and  to 
Mm  all  petitions  and  complaints,  and  whatever  elso  relates  to  us  and 
to  our  commerce,  must  be  delivered,  and  by  him,  with  the  consent 
d  his  brethren,  to  the  commanding  governor  or  his  deputy.  He  hatli 
the  greatest  share  in  the  management  of  oui*  island,  in  the  direction 
of  our  trade,  and  in  all  our  affairs  in  general.  The  four  other  inter- 
preters, though  of  the  same  order,  are  called  inferior  interpreters 
[filofei/jV,  /I>$fi^].  They  liave  not  near  the  authority  of  the  first 
four,  whom  they  are  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Hey,  too,  have  a  Ninban,  or  president  of  their  own,  who  is  a  sort  of 
deputy  to  the  chief  Ninban.  Both  Ninbans  attend  us  in  our  journey 
to  the  court,  their  year  of  office  terminating  with  their  return. 

"  They  are  paid  by  fees  and  presents  (to  buy  their  favor),  and 
by  profits  on  the  hire  of  laborers  for  the  Company,  and  horses  for 
the  journey  to  court.     The  whole  income  of  a  cliief  interpreter  may 
wnount  to  three  thousand  taels  and  upwards,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
interpreter  is  seldom  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  taels ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this  income,  they  live  but  sparingly,  because  they  must 
mamtain  out  of  this  money  numerous  families,  and  sometimes  poor 
relations,  whom,  according  to  the  innate  pride  of  tliis  nation,  they 
won't  suffer  to  appear  necessitous.     Some  part,  also,  of   their   rev- 
enue   is   spent    in  presents  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  and  their 
deputies. 

"  Next  to  the  chief  interpreters,  must  be  mentioned  the  learning 
iUerpi^eters,  or  apprentices  [Keikotsuji,  ^"^MI^J-  Th^J  ^^^  never  less 
than  eight,  but  sometimes  moi-e,  all  sons  to  the  chief  interpreters,  by 
birth  or  adoption.  They  come  over  to  us  eveiy  day,  in  order  to  learu 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  languages,  as  well  as  the  art  and  mystery' 
of  dealing  with  foreigners.  They  are  employed  as  spies  upon  several 
occasions,  as  also  to  inspect  the  lading  and  unlading  of  our  ships,  to 
search  the  sailors,  and  such  others  as  go  on  board  or  leave  tlie  vessels. 
They  also  examine  the  goods  imported,  and  ex|X)rted,  and  are  allowed 
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for  these  services  a  salary  of  forty  taels  a  year,  besides  a  share  in 
the  boarding  wages  and  other  perquisites. 

"After  these  come  the  houae  interpreters  [NaUsujiy  ft jJS], em- 
ployed by  private  Dutchmen  within  their  own  houses.  They  haTe 
nothing  to  do  on  our  island,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  of  our  yearly  fair, 
or  sale,  when,  after  having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  avoid  all  commo- 
nication,  intimacy,  and  familiarity  with  us,  they  are  by  the  Ottona  [2, 
>g]  admitted  into  our  service.  From  two  to  six  are  assigned  to  eyeij 
Dutchmen,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  fair,  nominally  as  interpret- 
ers, but  in  fact  as  spies  to  watch  his  actions ;  for  there  is  scarce  one 
in  ten  of  them  that  understands  a  Dutch  word,  excepting  some  fev 
who  liave  been  servants  to  the  Dutch  formerly. 

"  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  house  interpreters, 
who  all  stand  under  the  command  of  the  chief  interpreters,  and 
paiiicularly  the  Ninban,  or  president  for  the  time  being.  Their 
salaries,  an  uncertain  sum,  taken  out  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  the 
Dutch  trade,  are  supposed,  one  year  with  another,  to  amount  to 
about  six  thousand  taels,  which  they  divide  among  themselves, 
pjccording  to  their  rank  and  office,  and  as  it  is  computed  that  the 
twelve  cliiefs  among  them  get  at  furtliest  two  hundred  taels  apiece, 
tlie  rest  must  take  up  with  half  tliat  money,  and  sometimes  with  less. 
This  company  of  interpreters  have  four  treasurers  and  two  clerks  to 
keep  their  cash  and  an  account  of  what  is  paid  in  and  out. 

**  Two  fundamental  maxims  they  go  upon :  to  do  what  lies  ic 
tlieir  power,  inseusibly  to  increase  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  Dutoli 
to  the  advantage  of  tlieir  countrymen,  as  becomes  true  jmtriots 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  all  the  tricks  and  cheats  they  per 
}>etuully  play  us,  lest  the  natives  should  come  to  know  them.  Botl 
tlif'so  ends  they  cndeav(jr  to  obtain  by  confining  us  still  more  an( 
moro,  lo<:>king  upon  this  as  the  surest  means  to  keep  us  ignorant  o 
tlie  language  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  all  conversation  an^ 
familiarity  with  the  natives.  If  there  be  any  of  our  people  tlwi 
hatli  made  any  considerable  progiH'ss  in  the  Japanese  languagit 
tlioy  are  sure,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  to  obtain  an  oixler  fix>B 
tlio  govornoi-s  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 

*'  The  only  thing  wherein  the  wiptams  [¥i^>i3*],  as  they  are  her 
called,  or  directors  of  our  trade  (a  province  the  Japanese  will  suffe 
them  to  have  very  litUe  to  do  with),  can  be  useful  to  the  G)mpany  an< 
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«how  their  zeal  for  their  master's  service,  is  to  act  coutraiy  to  these 
principles,  and  to  find  out  ways  and  means  civilly  to  refiLse  what 
new  requests  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  them.  For  if  nuy  one 
d  these  demands  be  granted  but  once,  or  any  new  chargo,  tliough 
neyer  so  small,  be  suffered  to  be  laid  upon  us,  they  make  it  a  pi-ece- 
dfflit  forever  after.  And  herein  they  particularly  endeavor  to 
deceive  new  directors,  who  never  have  been  in  the  country  l)efore, 
and  whom  they  suppose  to  be  not  fully  apprised  of  their  ways  of 
their  presence,  help  them  to  a  very  profitable  tnide,  knowing,  in 
case  their  demands  be  not  admitted,  how  to  balance  it  the  next  with 
a  more  chai^^ble  and  less  profitable  one. 

**The  officer  next  in    i*ank  to  the  president  of  the  interpreters 

[Tsujimetsiike,  a£S3BFN*]>  ^^^  liaving  jurisdiction  over  evei-yl)0(ly  on 

the  island  except  the  inton)reters,  is  tlie  Ottona  [Za^\  ^^  magistrate 

d  the  street.     He  has  the  ins^iection  of  our  trade,  and  of  the  yearly 

sale  of  our  goods,  jointly  with  the  company  of  interpreters.     He  keeps 

a  particular  list  of  those  of  our  goods  tliat  belong  to  private  pei-sons, 

keeps  those  goods  in  his  custody,  and  gives  or(lei*s  when  and  liow  they 

we  to  be  disposed  of.     He  takes  care  that  our  street,  houses  and  other 

buildings,  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  likewise,  as  mucli  as  lies  in  liis 

power,  that  they  be  not  injured  by  thieves,  fire,  or  other  accidents. 

He  protects  our  servants,  c(X)ks,  daily  laborere,  and  all  persons  who 

we  within  his  jiuisdiction,  composes  the  difference  arising  between 

them,  admits   and  swears  them  into  their  respective  employments, 

*iid  dismisses  them  as  he  pleases.     He  gives  passports  and  tickets 

to  come  to  Deaxnia  [ti}|^],  nobody  l)eing  i)ermitted  to  enter  tliis  island 

without   them.     He    is    oljliged,    by  virtue  of  his  oflice  and  l>y  the 

oath  he  hath  taken,  naiTOwly  to  examine  mto  the  conduct,  life  and 

behavior,  not  only  of  our  servants  and  officers,  but  also  of  oui-selves, 

and  to  keep  us  to  a  strict  obedience  to  the  imperial  orders,  tliougli 

he  is  very  cautious  of  laying  any  commands  upon  us  of  his  own  sole 

authority,  knowing  tliat  we  would  refuse  to  obey  them. 

**  However,  he  hath  so  much  power  over  us  tliat  in  case  any 
considerable  crime  be  committed,  or  any  disregard  shown  to  the 
imperial  orders,  by  any  one  of  ils,  he  ciin  arrest  liim,  and  lay  him  in 
irons,  of  which  there  are  many  and  almost  daily  instances 

**Om'  present  Ottona,  losikawa  Gibngemon  [Gibuyemon,  "§jl|^ 
pB^lfiR]>  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^®  worked  himself  into  no  small  esteem  and 
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favor  with  the  government  by  his  great  severity  in  the  executioQ  d 
his  office,  but  chiefly  by  having  betrayed  as  and  our  interest  in  a  late 
affiiir,*  so  much  is  he  on  the  other  side,  hated  by  ns.  I  will  not  take 
apon  mo  to  examine  what  reasons  he  hath  to  allege  for  his  conduct  in 
that  aflair,  though  I  have  been  credibly  informed  he  had  very  good 
ones.  Tlius  far  I  must  do  justice  to  his  character,  and  own  that  he 
shows  a  great  deal  of  prudence  in  his  conduct,  that  he  is  in  no  vays 
given  to  covetousness  or  falsehood,  as,  also,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to 
ignorance  and  brutality,  and  so  well  versed  in  the  moral  doctrine  of 
Koosi  [JL"?]*  f^r  Con/uciti8)y  and  in  the  history,  laws,  and  religion  oC 
his  countr}',  tliat  he  hath  been  desired  to  write  the  history  of  the 
province  of  Fisen  [Hizeiij  flRSil]. 

"  The  Ottona  has  under  him  a  Nitzi  Josi  [Nichigydshi,  Q  fi6E],or 
messenger,  whose  business  it  is  daily  to  examine  into  the  condition 
and  safety  of  the  locks  at  the  water-gates,  to  look  into  the  state  of  oar 
warehouses  and  other  buildings,  and  to  give  his  master  notice  of 
what  he  finds  out  of  repair ;  also  several  clerks,  who  ai'e  to  make  lists 
of  aU  the  movable  goods  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  may 
l)e  disposed  of,  to  seal  them  up  in  the  Ottona's  name,  and  to  take 
them  into  safe  castody. 

"  Tlie  Ottona  hath  the  same  salary  allowed  him  by  the  Dctch 
East  India  Company  as  the  chief  interpreter,  and  the  same  share 
in  the  money  detained  by  tlie  order  of  the  government  from  the 
price  of  our  goods,  l)esides  several  other  advantages,  as,  for  instance, 
his  sjilar}'  as  Ottona  of  another  street  in  the  town,  many  presents 
and  gratifications  made  him  by  the  proprietors  of  our  island,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  yearly  rents  we  pay  for  the  sixme,  he  having 
already  purcliased  about  a  third  of  our  houses.  His  greatest  profits 
arise  iwnn  the  Dutch  goods  bouglit  up  for  him  at  a  cheap  rate  ir 
other  people's  names,  and  aftenvai*ds  sold  by  him  for  much  more 
than  tlieir  prime  cost. 

**  Next  to  the  Ottona  ai-e  our  twenty-four  landlords,  or  pix)prie 
toi-s  of  our  island.  They  visit  us  but  seldom,  except  at  the  tim< 
of  our  sale,  when  they  make  their  appearance  daily,  to  look  afte 
the  condition  of  our  houses,  to  be  present  and  lend  a  helping  lianc 
in  making  a  list  of  all  our  commodities,  household  goods,  and  othe 

*  The  smuggliDg  afiE^iir  mentioned  on  page  2i'J. 
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tilings,  and,  what  is  more,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us,  their 
tenants,  and  to  examine  into  our  behavior  and  conduct,  as  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  answerable  for 
the  same,  and,  in  case  of  accidents  and  misdemeanors,  sentenced  to 
bear  a  sliare  either  in  the  loss  or  punishement. 

*'  Next  come  the  five  secretaries  of  the  island,  a  sort  of  deputies 
to  the  chief  interpreters.  Their  business  is  to  keep  an  account  of 
t  the  presents  made  by  the  Dutch,  of  their  ordinary  expenses,  tlie 
expenses  of  their  journey  to  court,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
which  are  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  chief  interpreters. 
Kay,  they  themselves  being  not  always  willing  to  despatch  their 
business  in  person,  keep -also  their  deputies.  The  Company  allows 
a  constant  salary  only  to  two,  and  these  are  to  attend  us  in  our 
journey  to  couii.  The  othera  are  rewarded  by  handsome  gratuities 
at  the  time  of  our  sale. 

"Tlie  inspectors  of  oui*  kuli  [^^],*  or  workmen,  consist  of 
fifteen  persons.  One  of  the  fifteen  is  quai'ter-master,  who  must  be 
present  in  person  to  encourage  and  look  after  them  when  there  is 
any  work  to  be  done.  The  whole  company  is  to  take  care  that  we 
be  not  robbed  by  these  hdis,  they  being  very  dexterous  at  it,  when- 
ever a  favorable  ()pp<5i*tunity  occurs.  For  this  reason  oiu*  East 
India  Company  allows  them  a  constant  salary. 

"The  kuUSf  who  are  employed  in  lading  and  luilading  of  our 
ships,  are  people  unknown  to  us,  and  taken  out  of  the  town. .  All 
^e  know  of  them  is,  that  we  must  pay  them  well  for  their  trouble. 
Ill  order  to  make  it  beneficial  to  the  whole  town,  the  Ottona  of  each 
street  keeps  a  list  of  what  people  in  his  street  are  willing  or  able  to 

a 

serve  as  kidis,  that  in  their  turn  they  may  be  sent  over  to  Desima. 
"The  ireaswy  officers  are  a  company  of  thirty-six  i)ei-sons, 
superior  and  inferior,  who  receive  the  money  for  the  goods  we  liave 
isposed  of,  change  it  into  kobangs  [koban,  /I>^'«J]  of  gold,  and 
deliver  them  to  our  interpreter's,  who  count  them  before  us.  These 
teasurers  retain  one  per  cent  for  their  trouble,  and  fifteen  ]^)er  cent 
or  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  accx^rdiug  to  the  yearly  value  oi 
tlie  kol>ang,  wliich  varies  from  fifty-five  to  fifty-uino  mas  in  silver, 


•  Tbis  ig,  evidently,  the  word  cooly,  employed  in  India  and  China  to  designate 
iaboreis  of  the  lowest  class. 
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besides  whieli,  the  dii-ector  of  this  Company  receives  a  lumilred 
taels  a  year  salary  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  the  muiiber  fifty 
taels. 

*'  Our  commissioners  for  victualling  are  a  company  of  alwot 
seventeen  house-keepei-s  of  Nagasaki  with  their  families.  Their 
biLsiness  is  to  provide  oiu*  island  v.'ith  victuals,  drink,  homeLold 
gt)ods,  and  wliat  else  we  want,  or  have  leave  to  buy,  of  this  kind; 
Nobody  but  the  memliers  of  tliis  corporation  is  permitted  to  sell  ns 
any  victuals  or  goods,  though  they  exact  so  much  upon  us  that  they 
make  us  pay  at  least  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  things  are  sold  for 
at  the  market.  They  also  furnish  our  people,  on  demand,  with 
coui-tesaus  ;  and,  truly,  our  young  sailors,  imacquainted  as  they  com- 
monly are  with  the  virtue  of  temperance,  are  not  asliamed  to  spend 
five  rix  dollars  for  one  night's  pleasure,  and  with  such  wenches,  too, 
as  a  native  of  Nagasaki  might  have  for  two  or  three  mas,  they  beiug 
none  of  the  best  and  handsomest ;  nor  do  the  masters  of  the  women 
get  more  tlian  a  tael.  The  rest  is  laid  up  in  the  each  of  this  Com- 
pany for  their  own  private  use,  or,  as  they  pretend,  to  hire  proper 
servants  to  conduct  the  damsels  over  to  our  island. 

*'  Tho  offieei-s  of  the  kitchen  consist  of  three  cooks,  who  seive  by 
turns,  each  a  month,  of  two  grooms  of  the  kitchen,  an  apprentice  or 
two,  who  are  genera  11}'  the  cook's  own  sons,  likely  to  succeed  tlieii 
fjitliei's  in  time,  lastly  of  some  laborei's  to  cany  water.     This  is  the 
lea^son  tliat  our  table  is  so  very  expensive,  since  the  best  imri  of  the 
your,  the  time  of  our    sale  only    excepted,  there  are  actually  more 
(VK)ks  than  jx^ople  to  pr(^vide  victuals  for.     And  yet  we  have  strict 
('v)iiiinauds  fi*om  tho  governors  of  the  town,  not  in  the  least  to  alter 
tJiis    nninber,  nor  to    got  our  victuals    dressed  by  our  own   people. 
^Ve    are    obliged  to    allow  one    hinidred    and  fifty  taels  a   yea,r  to 
ilio  fii-st,  (lie  hundred  and  tliiiiv  to  the  second,  and  one  hiuidred  to 
the  third.     Tlicie  are,  besides,  some  other  })oople  who  now  and  then 
do  some  little  service  in  and  for  oiu*  kitchen,  such  as  a  man  to  look 
:ifter  our  cattle, — though  but  very  few  in  number,  and  of  very  little 
use  to  us,  tlie  males  being  generally  secretly  ix)iscmed,  or  their  legs 
bix)ken  in  the  night,  to  ])revent  their  multiplying  too  much,  which, 
it  is  appiohended  would  tuni  to  the    thsjidvantage  of   the   commis- 
siouei*s  of  victualling, — a  gardener  and  some  other  menial   servants. 
This  being  looked  upon  by  the  meaner  sort  of  j^eople  at  Nagasivki 
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as  a  perquisite,  which  every  one  is  glad  to  have  a  share  of  in  liis 
torn,  these  ser\'ants  are  rehevecl  once  a  month,  and  othei's  sent  in 
their  stead,  to  do  theii*  business,  out  of  every  street  of  Nagasaki. 
But  the  chief  reason  why  they  relieve  them  so  often  is  because  they 
apprehend  a  longer  stay  might  make  them  too  familiar  with  us,  and 
perhaps  too  favorable  for  our  interest. 

"The  Dutch,  out  of  a  particular  favor,  are  permitted  to  have 
some  young  boys  to  wait  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  Tliey  are 
entered  in  the  Ottona's  book  in  quality  of  messengers.  Tliey  are 
commonly  sons  of  the  inferior  interpreters  and  other  officers  of  our 
island,  who,  by  this  opportunity  of  learning  the  Dutch  language, 
qualify  themselves  in  time  to  succeed  their  fathers.  However,  caiv 
is  taken  that  they  stay  in  our  ser\'ice  only  so  long  as  they  are 
looked  upon  as  simple,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  and  interest  of 
their  country,  or  else  so  long  as  the  Ottona  pleases  to  give  them 
leave;  but  never  without  sufficient  security,  given  upon  oath,  by  a 
respectable  inhabitant  of  Nagasaki,  who  obliges  himself  to  be  an- 
swerable for  their  misbehavior.  Thus  much  must  be  owned  in 
justice  to  these  young  boys,  tliat  more  readiness  to  do  what  they  are 
<iommanded,  and  a  greater  fidelity  in  the  custody  of  the  goods  they 
aPB  entrusted  with  by  their  masters,  is  Lirdly  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  nation. 

"  Some  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  several  companies  in  Naga- 
saki, are  also  permitted  to  come  over  to  our  island,  when  sent  for. 
provided  they  liave  leave  of  the  governors,  which  must  be  obtained 
erery  time  they  are  wanted. 

"  The  guards  employed  to  watch  us  ai-e  two  witliin  the  island, 
and  three  without.  Six  of  the  ]XK)rer  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki, 
fumdished  by  turns  from  all  the  streets;  and  relieved  once  a  month, 
liave  their  appropriate  stations  within  the  island,  whence  they  go 
over  to  one  another  all  night,  and  indicate,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  countr}',  both  their  vigilance  and  the  hours,  by  beating  two 
wooden  cylinders,  one  against  «ithe  other.  They  are  also  to  watch 
thieves,  accidents  of  fire,  and  the  like. 

'*  During  the  sale,  another  guaixl,  on  purpose  to  watch  accidents 
of  fire,  is  kept  by  oiu-  Ottona,  his  clerks,  our  landloixls.  tlio  officer; 
of  our  exchequer,  and  the  cooks.  In  theh*  first  round  tlicy  knfK*k 
at  every  door,  to  ask  whether  there  be  no  Japanese  hid  withhi,  and 
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to  recommend  to  the  occupants  to  take  care  of  the  fire.  The  Ottona 
must  be  present  at  least  once  in  the  night,  when,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  his  fire-staff,  hung  about  with  iron  rings,  as 
the  badge  of  liis  authority,  is  carried  rattling  after  him.  The  Dutch 
also  keep,  at  the  same  time,  a  watch  of  their  own  people,  to  take 
care  tliat  their  mastera  be  not  robbed  by  their  Japanese  guards. 

"  The  l^Inp  and  Harbor  Guard  [Fwiaban,  1f^^],  appointed  to 
liave  a  general  inspection  over  all  foreigners,  Chinese    as  well  as 
Dutch,  goes  the  roimd  of  the  harbor  all  night,  particularly  about  oar 
island.     The  Spj  Guard  [Tdmiban,  iS-§<S]  watches  from  the  mount- 
ains back  of  the  town  the  approach   of   foreign   ships.     The  Chk 
Guard  [Monban,  P^|f]  keeps  the  gate  towards  the  town,  that  being 
the  only  passage  in  and  out.     It  Ls  mounted  daily  by  five  persons, 
tlieir  servants  not  computed.     At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  our  goods 
there  are  never  less  than  ten,  but  sometimes  twelve  or  more,  and 
to  these,  its  regular  members,  are  added  at  that  time  two  persons 
from  the  ship  and  liarbor  guard,    two   from   the   spy    guard,  four 
furnished   by   the    town    of  Nagasaki,  four  by  the  silk  merchants' 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  or   burgomasters 
of  the  lower  town  of  Nagasaki,  one  of  whom  keeps  the  journal  of  the 
.jj^iard,  wherein  (for  the  information  of  the  governors  of  the   town, 
who,  at  least  once  a  month,  call  for  this  record  and  look  it  over)  is 
(filtered  what  passes  from  hour  to  hour,  and  what  persons  and  things 
t>:<)  in  or  out.     Yes,  without  express  orders  from  the  governors,  or 
I(  ive  given  by  the  Ottona,  nothing  is  suffered  to  pass  through  but 
V,  hat  is  sent  in  by  those  appointed  to  provide  us  with  necessaries 
and  unprc)hil)ited  goods.     For  a  still  greater  security,  three    sworn 
-  art'liei-s  are  added  to  this  guard,  one  or  two  of  whom   attend   con- 
s'anlly  hard  by  tiie  gate,  to  search  whoever  goes  in  or  out.     Nor  is 
;!:iyl)()(ly  exempted  from  being  searched    but    the    govemoi-s,    their 
»]i^])iities    or    commissionei*s,    with    their  retinues,  and  our  ordinary 
i'lterprcters  and  their  sons,  who  are  entered  as  apprentices.     - 

^sSucli  a  variety  c)f  people  of  ^different  ranks  and  characters 
l.v.iii<:^  to  do  duty  upon  one  guard,  it  obliges  on  the  one  side  every- 
1  v)(ly  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  on 
ilie  other  it  puts  the  government  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  their 
]>l(jtting  or  conspiring  together ;  for,  in  fact,  thoy  are  not  only  to 
v^  atcli  us,  and  the  people  who  have  business  with  us,  and,  on  this 
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account,  go  in  and  out  of  our  island,  but  each  other  also.  Among 
the  things  which  stand  by,  or  are  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  guard- 
house,  are  irons  to  put  on  criminals,  ropes  to  bind  them,  heav}-  staffe 
to  beat  them,  and  a  pai-ticular  sort  of  an  instrument,  a  kind  of 
hook  or  rake,  which  they  make  use  of  to  catch  thieves  and  deserters, 
*nd  which  is  commonly  carried  about  at  their  public  execution. 

"  All  these  people,  although  they  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  entirely  by  what  they  get  by  us  and  our  service,  yet  from 
their  conduct  one  would  tliink  them  to  be  our  sworn  enemies, 
always  intent  to  do  us  what  mischief  they  can,  and  so  much  the 
Hiore  to  be  feared,  as  their  hatred  and  enmity  is  hid  imder  the  spe- 
cious color  of  friendship,  deference  and  good-will. 

^*  Considering  that  there  are  so  very  few  Dutchmen  left  in  the 
island,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Japanese  had  no  reason  to  be 
uneasy,  or  anyways  apprehensive  of  our  conduct.  Surely  such  a 
small  number  of  people,  and  those,  too,  deprived  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition (the  very  first  thing  which  the  Japanese  take  into  their  cus- 
tody upon  the  arrival  of  our  ships),  would  never  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tlio 
empire..  As  to  smuggling,  they  have  too  well  prevented  any 
attempts  of  that  kind,  by  taking  not  only  an  exact  inventory  of  all 
our  goods  and  commodities,  but  by  locking  them  up  under  tlieir 
own  locks  and  seals.  Even  the  cloth  and  stuffs  which  are  brought 
over  for  our  own  use  must  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  tln^ 
Ottona,  till  one  of  theu-  own  tailoi*s,  sworn  for  this  purpose,  cuts 
them,  allowing  each  of  us  just  so  much  as  will  make  him  a  good 
suit.  But  what  they  have  still  less  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of,  is 
the  subversion  of  tlieir  pagan  doctrine  and  religion,  so  little  con- 
spicuous are  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  our  lives  and  actions. 
Nevertheless,  so  many  guards,  corporations,  societies  with  tlieir 
numerous  attendants,  all  upon  oath,  and  themselves  jealous  and 
misti-ustful  one  of  another,  are  set  to  guard  and  iian*owly  to  watcli 
us,  as  if  we  were  tlie  gi'eatest  malefactoi-s,  traitors,  spies — in  a  word, 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  set  of  people ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a 
very  significant  expression  of  the  Japanese,  as  if  we  were,  wJiat  I 
think  we  really  are,  FHozilz  [Hitozichi,  AS]»  ^lat  is,  the  emperor'r. 
hostages." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  different  pai^s  of  his  book  Kampfer 
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appeal's  in  two  distinct  chai'acters.    Sometimes  lie  seems  to  be  the 
mere   surgeon  of  the  Dutch  factory,  fully  sharing  and  giving  voit-e 
to  all  the  feelings  and    prejudices  of   that  establishment,   bringing 
before  us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  angry  Dutch  factors  gnimhl- 
ing  over  the  new  restrictions  lately  put  upon  the  Dutch  trade,  and 
especially  the    new    precaution  against    smuggling.      Elsewhere  he 
showB  himself  perfectly    able  to  enter   into  all  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the    Japanese;    and    however   angry    he    may   occasionally 
get  at    the    obstacles   encountered    by   himself,    especially   on  the 
part   of   tlie   old    cheif    interpreter,    in  liis  efforts  to  obtain  a  full 
knowledge  of  Japanese  aflEairs,  he  had  evidently  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  the  Japanese  people,  and  never  fails  to  do  them  justice, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation.     He  composed,  indeed,  a  for- 
ni:il  disserfation,  originally  published  in   his  AnuBnitates,    in  which 
he  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  policy    of  the  Japanese 
in  their  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners ;  nor  can  any  one  who  calls 
to   mind  the    consequences  of    that    intercourse    to    the    natives  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  America,    and  especially    the  history  of  the  late 
Anglo-Chinese    opium  war,    deny   the    plausibility    at    least  of  the 
argument. 
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PARTICULAR  STATEMENT  AS  TO  THE  DUTCH  TRADE  A3  IT  EXISTED  IN 
KXMPFER's  time. — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SHIPS. — UNLADING. — PASSES.— IM- 
PORTS. —  COMPANY  AND  PRIVATE  GOODS. — KAMBANGS  [^^jg],  OR  PUBLIC 
SALES. — DUTIES. — PROFITS. — EXPORTS. — DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SHIPS. — 
SMUGGLING. — EXECUTION   OF  SMUGGLERS. 

"  The  Dutch  sliips,"  says  Kampfer,  **  are  expected  some  time 
iu  September,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
tliat  being  the  only  time  proper  for  this  navigation.*  Ajs  soon  as 
the  spy  guards  with  their  glasses  discover  a  ship  steering  towards 
the  harbor,  and  send  notice  of  her  approach  to  the  governor  of  Naga- 
saki, three  persons  of  our  factory  are  sent  with  the  usual  attendance 
to  meet  her  about  two  miles  without  the  harbor,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  captain  the  necessary  instructions,  from  the  director  of  our  trade, 
with  regard  to  his  behavior. 

**  The  interpreter  and  the  deputies  of  the  governors  demand 
forthwitli  the  list  of  tho  cargo  and  crew,  as  also  the  letters  on  lx)ard, 
which  are  carried  to  Nagasaki,  where  the  governors  first  examine 
and  then  deliver  them  to  our  director. 

"  Tlie  ship  follows  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  having  entered  the 
harbor,  siilutos  both  imperial  guards  with  all  her  guns,  and  casts 
anchor  opposite  to  tho  town,  about  a  musket-shot  from  our  island. 
If  the  wind  be  contrary,  rowing-boats  (kept  for  this  purpose  by  the 
common  jx^t^ple  of  the  town)  are  sent  at  our  expense,  but  not  at  our 
desire,  to  tow  her  in  by  force.  In  still  weather  they  send  about 
ten    of    these    boats ;  if  it  be  stormy,  and  the  wind  contrary,  they 


*  Along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  and  as  far  north  as  the  southern  coasts  of  Japan, 
the  winds,  during  the  six  months  from  April  to  September  inclasire,  blow  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  This  is  called  the  south-west  monsoon.  During  the  other  six 
months  they  blow  from  north-east  to  south-west.  This  is  caUed  the  north-east 
monsoon. 
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increase  the  number  to  fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hrmdred — so  many 
as  they  think  neccessary — that  is,  at  least  twice  the  number  tliere  is 
occasion  for. 

"  When  the  ship  has  entered  the  harbor,  two  guard-boats,  with 
a  good  number  of  soldiers,  are  put  one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  con- 
tinued, being  mounted  with  fresh  troops  every  day,  till  she  leaies. 
As  soon  as  the  sliip  drops  anchor,  great  numbers  of  officers  come  on 
board  to  demand  our  guns,  cutlasses,  swords  and  other  arms,  as  also 
the  gunpow^der  packed  up  in  barrels,  which  are  taken  into  their 
custody,  and  kept  in  a  store-house,  built  for  this  purpose,  till  her 
departure.  They  attempted,  also,  in  former  times,  to  take  out  the 
rudder,  but,  having  found  it  impracticable,  they  now  leave  it  in. 

"  The  next  day  after  her  arrival,  the  commissioners  of  the  gov- 
ernor come  on  board,  with  their  usual  attendance  of  soldiers,  inter- 
preters, and  subordinate  officers,  to  make  an  exact  review,  in  pres^ 
ence  of  our  director,  of  all  the  people  on  board,  according  to  the  lisfc^ 
which  hath  been  given  them,  and  wherein  is  set  down  every  one'^ 
name,  age,  birth,  place  of  residence,  and  office,  examining  them  fronp^ 
top  to  toe.     Many  questions  are  asked,  as  to  those  who  died  on  tlie^ 
voyage,  when  and  of  what  distemper  they  died.     Even  now  and  then 
a  dead  monkey  or  parrot  may  occasion  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made 
after  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  death,  and  they  are  so  scrupulous 
that  they  will  not  give  their  verdict,  without  sitting  upon  the  body 
itself,  and  carefully  examining  it. 

"  After  tills,  the  orders  of  our  director,  and  likewise  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Nagasaki,  relating  to  our  behavior  with  regard  to  the 
natives,  are  read  in  Low  Dut<ih,  and  afterwards,  for  every  one's 
inspection,  stuck  up  in  several  places  on  board  the  ship,  and  at 
Dosima.  Tlie  same  rules  are  observed  with  all  our  ships,  of  which 
tliore  are  two,  three,  or  four,  sent  from  Batavia  to  Japan  every  year, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  copper  they  liave  occasion  for ;  one  of 
which  g(Xis  fii*st  to  Siani,  to  make  up  part  of  her  cargo  with  the 
comin(Klities  of  tliat  country.  Formerly,  when  the  Dutch  as  yet 
enjoyed  a  free  trade,  they  sent  seldom  less  than  six  or  seven  ships, 
and  sometimes  more. 

*'  The  review  being  over,  they  proceed  to  unlade  the  ships,  dur- 
ing which,  several  of  the  governor  s  officers,  a  chief  interpreter,  a 
deputy    interpreter,    and    an  apprentice,  besides  several  clerks  and 
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inferior  officers,  remain  on  board,  taking  possession  of  ever}'  comer, 

to  see  that  nothing  be  carried  away  privately.     The  water  gates  of 

our  island,  through  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  bix)ngl]t  in,  are  opened 

f      in  presence  of  the  karoo    [^^],  tliat  is,  high  commissioners  of  the 

[      governors,  and  then  retinue.     So  long  as  the  gates  are  kept  open^ 

[      the  karoo,  with  their  deputias  and  other  assistants,  sta}^  in  a  r(x)m 

;,     built  for  this  purpose,  not  far  off.     The  whole  body  of  interpi-etera, 

I     48  also  our    landlords,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  oiu'  island,  give 

their  attendance,  and  also  their  assistance,  at  that  time.     They  fall 

to  work  with  three  hundred  or  more  Iculi  or  workmen — always   at 

feast  twice  the    number    thei-e  is    occasion  fo]\      The    unlading    of 

every  sliip  ought  to  be  performed  in  twT)  days,  but  notwitlistanding 

Uie  number  of  men  they  employ,  they  generally  make  a  tln*ee  thiys* 

wort  of  it,  in  oi*der  to  make  it  so  much  the  more  beneficial  to  the 

town. 

**  The  goods  are  brought  from  the  ship  in  boats,  kept  for  iliis 

Purpose  only,  at  the    Company's   expense.      Being  brought    within 

thcfe   water  gates,  they  are    laid  before    the  commissioner's,    who  set 

^^^m  down  in  writing,  count  them,  compare  them  with  the  list  that 

"^^'tl  been  given  in  (opening  a  bale  or  two  of  each  sort,  picked  out 

^^^"f^iDa  among  the  rest),  and  then  order  them  to  be  Uxiked  up,   under 

**^^ii*  seal,  in  the  Company's  warehouse,  imtil  the  day  of  sjilo.     The 

^^^'Vinks,  belonging  to  private  persons,  ai-e  set  down  at  the  (mtry  of 

^-^X^  island,  and  there  opened  and  examined.     If  the  owner  dotli  not 

^^^liwith  appear  with  the  key,  they  proceed,    without  any    further 

^^^remony,  to  open  them  with  axes.      All  vendible  gcxxls  are  taken 

'^Vit  and  locked  up  imder  their  seals.     Some  other  things,  also,  which 

^iiey  do  not   approve  of,    as,    for  instance,    arms,  stufl\    and    cloth 

^Wrought  with    gold   and  silver,    as  also    all  contraband  gixxls,  are 

ti^ken  into  custody  by  the  Ottona,  who    retiun  them  to  th(^   owner 

tipon  his  departmt5. 

"  No  European,  nor  any  other  foreign  money,  and,  in  general, 
nothing  that  hath  the  figure  of  a  cross,  saint,  or  beads,  upon  it,  is 
suffered  to  pass.  If  any  such  thing  should  be  found  mxni  any  of 
our  people,  it  would  ixjcasion  such  a  confusion  and  fright  among  the 
Japanese,  as  if  the  wiiole  empire  had  been  betrayed.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  that,  upon  our  drawing  near  the  harbor,  (ivery 
one  is  obliged   to    deliver   his    prayer-books,    and    other    books  of 
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diviiiiiy,  as  also  all    European    money,  to   the  captain,   who  packs 
tlioni  all  np  in  an  old  cask,  and  liides  them. 

"  Tli(ise  who  are  newly  amved  must  suffer  themselves,  in  going 
in  or  coming  out  of  onr  island,  to  l)e  searched,  whether  or  no  they 
have  any  contraband  gcxxls  about  them.  Every  one  who  wishes  to 
go  on  board,  whether  it  be  for  his  o\vn  private  business,  or  in  the 
Com})any's  service,  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  pass-l)oanl  fn)m  the 
commissionei-s  at  the  water  gates,  and,  in  like  manner,  wLen  he 
returns  on  shore,  he  must  take  out  another  from  those  on  the  ship. 

**  At  night,  when  the  commissioners  sent  on  boaixi  the  sliip  return 
with  their  retinue  to  Nagasaki,  the  cabin  is  sealed  up  in  their  pres- 
ence, and    all  the    Dutchmen  accurately    coimted  over,  to  see  that 
thoi*o  bo  ncnie  wanting,  which  would    (Xjcasion  a  very   great  confn- 
si(;n.     During  my  stay  in  Japan  it  hap^^ened  tliat  a  common  sailor 
unfoi-tunately  was  diowntjd  in  the  night,  nol>ody  perceiving  Ins  fall- 
ing into  the  water.     At  the  review  nnule  the  next  moniing   (for  it 
is  constantly  made  (>very  morning  and   night)  the  fellow  was  missei 
This  unlucky    accident  suddenly    stopped  all  proceedings,    and  the 
fear  lost  it  should  Ix)  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  haxl  made  his 
os('a]u^  into  the  country,  occassioned  such  a  consternr  ion  among  the 
Jnp;nu's<\  that  all  th(M)fficoi*s  ran  about,  scratching  iiieir  heads,  and 
])(^liavini^  as  if  thov  had  lost  their  senses,  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
in  ihi)  guar(l-shi])s  wore  alread}'  prei>aring  to  rip  themselves  (>|)Oii, 
whcni  at  last  the  uiilu('ky  fedlow's    b(xly  l)eing    taken  up    from  the 
]>ottoiu  of  the  harbor  ]iut  an  cnid  to  their  fears. 

"At  all  other  tiiiK-s  that  for  lading  and  unlading  our  ships 
ex(V]>t((l,  the  wat('r  gat(v-;  arc  shut,  I  )y  which  moans  all  comnmnica- 
tion  is  cut  off  between  thc^e  that  sta}'  on  board  and  those  that 
n^niain  on  shore.  TIk^  ship's  cr.rgo  luiving  been  placod  in  tlie  ware- 
houses, llic  <;(K>ds  li'^  there  till  tiioy  are  pleased,  in  two  or  three 
days  of  s.<l(\  wliic-h  they  call  Kcunhmuj  [^^S],  to  sell  thorn.  What 
roniains  niisctUl  is  earned  back  to  the  warehon^os,  and  kept  there 
jiuc.iinsi    ill''  next  v(»ar's  sale. 

**  The  I'ollowinj^  i^oo<ls  an^  ini]>orted  by  us :  raw  siik,  fnun  Ciiina, 
ToiKpiin,  r>onj4:al,  and  IVrsia  ;  all  sorts  of  silks,  wrvdlen,  and  other 
stuiVs  (]>rovid(Ml  tlioy  Ikj  not  wrought  witli  gold  an<l  silver)  ;  Brjizil 
wcKul :  b'ltValo,  and  otlior  hides;  ray  skins,  wax,  and  buflalo  horns 
hraii  Siam  •    tanned  hides    f'n>ni  Persia,    Bengal,  and   other  places, 
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but  none  from  Spain  and  ^Ijiuilbi,  under  pain  of  incuning  tlioir 
utmost  displetusure  ;  pepper ;  sugar,  in  jxAvder  and  candied  ;  cloves ; 
nutmegs;  camphor,  fn)m  Bcmieo  and  Sumatra;  quicksilver;  cin- 
nabar; saffron;  lead;  saltjietre ;  borax;  alum;  musk;  gum  ben- 
zoin ;  gum  lac ;  rosmal,  or  atorax  Uquida  ;  catechu,  commonly  cnllod 
Terra  Jajx^nicji ;  fustic ;  coi'jils ;  amber ;  right  antimony  (wliicli 
they  use  to  color  their  china  wai-o) ;  looking-glasses,  which  they  cut 
up  to  make  spy-glasses,  magnifying  glasses,  and  s^xictaclos,  out  of 
them.  Other  things  of  less  note  are  snakewood ;  mangoes,  and 
other  unripe  East  India  fruits,  j)ickhHl  with  Turkish  i)eppers,  garlic, 
and  vinegar;  black  leml  and  red  j^jncils  ;  sublimate  of  mercury  (but 
no  calomel ;  fine  files  ;  noodles  ;  siM?clncles ;  large  drink ing-glnsses 
of  the  finest  sort;  counterfeit  corals;  strange  hiixls,  and  olher 
foreign  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial.  Some  of  these  are 
often  sold  in  private,  by  sjiilors.  and  otliere,  without  being  produced 
uix)n  the  Kambamj,  and  in  this  case  the  Dutch  make  no  scruple  to 
get  as  much  for  them  beyond  tlieir  real  value  as  }K>ssibly  they  can. 

**  Of  all  the  imported  ^(x»ds,  raw  silk  is  the  best  liked,  though  it 
yields  the  least  in-ofit  of  any.  All  sorts  of  stuffs  and  cloths  yield  a 
consideiTible  and  sm*e  ])rofit,  and  should  there  be  never  so  nnich 
im^wrted,  the  consumption  in  so  ]K)})u1ous  a  countiy  would  be  still 
greater.  Brazil  wchmI  and  hides  are  jilso  to  be  disposed  of  to  very 
good  advantage.  Tlio  most  ])rolitablo  connmnlities  are  sugar, 
catechu,  stomx  li(|uidn,  camphor  of  Borneo  (which  they  covet  abt)ve 
all  other  sorts),  looki?i*^-jj;bissos,  iVrc,  but  only  when  they  have  occa- 
sion for  them,  and  wIkmi  the  (liinese  have  im}X)rted  in  small  (pian- 
tities.  Gn*als  and  aml>er  are  two  of  tlie  mc.st  valunblo  connncxlities 
ill  the.se  eastern  parts  ;  but  Ja])an  hath  been  so  thoroughly  provided 
by  smugglei*s,  that  at  present  them  is  scarce  lifty  ]ier  cent,  to  l)e 
got  upon  them,  whereas  formerly  wo  could  sell  them,  ten,  nay,  a 
hundred  times  deai^'r.  The  price  of  these  things,  and  of  all  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities,  \arios  very  much,  according  to  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  buyers,  wlio  may  lu^  sure  tv>  get  c^nt  per  cent. 
clear  pi*ofit  by  them,  at  what  [)rice  soever  they  buy  them. 

**  The  yearly  sum  to  the  value  of  wliicli  the  Dutch  are  jx>rmitted 
to  sell  gcHxls  imTX>rted  by  them  is,  by  Japanes(^  i-eckoning,  thnie 
hundred  chests  of  silver,  each  of  a  tliousand  taels,  or  in  gold  tifty 
thousfind  kobrnigs  ;  the  liighest  value  of  the  kobang,  as  currenl   in 
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Japan,  being  sixty  mas,  or  six  toels.  But  the  Japanese  baviDg 
obliged  the  Dutch  East  Tndia  Company  to  accept  payment  in  gold 
kobangs,  each  reckoned  at  sixty-eight  mas,  the  sales  of  the  Com* 
pany,  though  made  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  taeb 
in  silver,  produced  only  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  kobangs." 

A  chance  was  thus  afforded,  as  Eampfer  expresses  it,  ''  to  mate 
the  officei-s  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  Dutch  trade  some  amends 
for  their  trouble  and  hard  usage,  by  allowing  them  to  dispose  d. 
goods  on  their  own  private  account,"  to  the  value  of  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-two  kobangs,  equivalent,  at  the  reckoning 
of  lifty-eight  mas,  to  forty  thousand  taels,  thus  making  up  the  fiftj 
thousand  kobangs,  to  the  amount  of  which  the  annual  sale  of  Dutck 
goods  was  limited ;  and  as  this  arrangement  for  private  trade  had 
l)een  made  by  the  Japanese,  the  East  India  Company  did  not  veiir 
lure  to  interfere  with  it. 

At  the  head  of  these  officers  stands  the  Director,  or,  as  lie  is 
ciilled  by  the  Japanese,  Captain  of  the  Dutch  (Hollanda  Capitun,  |Slj 
(?fiP2T^'iJ*^J')>  ^vlio  lias  the  command,  inspection,  and  care  of  tlu 
trade.  The  snnie  person  is  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  conr 
once  every  year ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countiT,  hi 
nuist  l)e  relieved  after  the  year  is  expired.  Tlie  ships  from  BataviJ 
biiiig  over  his  successor,  with  some  few  merchants  and  clerks,  U 
assist  during  the  sale,  after  w^hich,  the  old  director  goes  on  Ixjaid 
to  return  to  Batuvia.  The  privilege  of  private  trade  was,  ii 
Kanipfer's  time,  divided  as  follows  :  The  acting  dii*ector  could  sel 
to  the  extent  of  ten  tlioiLsand  taels ;  tlie  new  director  to  the  exten 
of  seven  thousand;  his  deputy,  or  the  next  person  after  him,  to  th 
< extent  of  six  tliousiind.  The  captains  of  the  ships,  the  merchanti 
clerks,  etc.,  shared  the  remainder,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  favc 
Avitli  the  chief  managei^,  and  the  Japanese  interpreters. 

''  Tlie  day  of  tlie  Kanibaiuj  (as  they  call  our  sale),  which  mu^ 
l)e  determined  by  the  coui*t,  drawing  near,  a  list  of  all  the  goods  i 
liiin«^-  up  at  tlie  gates  without  our  island,  wTitten  in  very  larg 
oliarac-tei-s,  tliat  (norylxKly  may  rejul  it  at  a  due  distance.  Meai 
while,  the  government  signifies  to  the  several  Ottonas  of  the  towi 
and  these  to  the  merchants,  who  are  come  thither  fix)m  divei'se  par 
of  the  empire,  what  duty  per  cent,  will  be  laid  for  the  benefit   < 
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ibe  inliabitants  of  Nagasaki,  upon  each  description  of  onr  goods,  in 
Older  to  enable  them  to  determine  wlmt  price  they  can  afford  to 
offer.  The  day  before  the  Kamhang^  pa|3ers  are  pnt  up  at  all  the 
g&tfs  of  the  streets,  to  invito  tlie  merchants  to  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance the  next  morning  at  Dcsima,  where,  for  their  furtlier  iuforma- 
tion,  they  find  before  every  house  a  list  of  the  goods  laiil  up  in  it. 
Afi  the  direction  of  our  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Nagjisaki,  so,  particularly,  the  Kamho.ng  cjinnot  be  held 
but  ill  presence  of  two  stewanls  of  the  governors,  authorized  by 
tiiem  to  assist  at  it.  The  chief  officers  of  our  island  must  likewise 
be  present.  The  fii-st  interpreter  presides,  and  directs  everything, 
while  our  own  triumvii-s — I  mean  the  two  directoi-s,  the  old  and 
new— and  the  deputy  director,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

**  All  i^rsons  who  must  lie  present  at  the  sale  liaving  met  toge- 
ther, our  directors  order  samples  of  all  our  goods  to  be  exposed  to 
view,  and  then  give  a  signal  with  a  gum-gum^  a  sort  of  flat  bell,  not 
unlike  a  basin,  for  the  merchants  to  come  in.  The  house  where 
the  sale  is  kept  is  a  ver^'  neat  building,  built  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and  is  then,  by  removing  the  shutters,  laid  open  towards 
the  sheet  for  people  to  look  in.  There  is  a  small  gallery  round  it, 
and  it  is  divided  within  into  several  partitions,  very  coniniodiously 
<5Qntrived  for  this  act. 

'*The  sale  itself  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.     Only 

one  sort  of  goods  is  put  up  at    a  time.      Tliose  who  have   a  mind 

to  buy  them  give  in  some  tickets,  each  signed    by  feigned  names, 

*nd  signifying  how    much    they    intend  to    give  for  a    piece,  or  a 

latti,  of  the  article  on    sale.      I  took    notice  that    every   merchant 

giTes  in  several  tickets.     This  is  done  in  order  to  see  how  mattei-s 

we  likely  to  go,  and  to  keep   to  a   less    price  in    case  he  repents 

of  the  greater,  for  which  purpose  they  are  signed  only  by  feigned 

Bftznes ;  and,  because  of  the  great    number  and    subdivision  of  the 

small    coin,    it  seldom    happens   that    two    tickets    exactly    agree. 

After  all   the    bidders  have    given    in    their    tickets  our    directors 

proceed  to    o][)en    and    assort  them.      They  are    then    delivered  to 

the  presiding   chief    interpreter,    who  reads   them  aloud,    one  after 

another,  beginning    with  the    highest.      He    asks   after  the  biildor 

ihree  times,  and,  if  there  is    no  answer    made,  he  lays   that  ticket 

aside  and  takes  the   next  to  it.      So  he  goes  on,    taking  always  a 
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less,  till  the  bidder  cries  out,  Here  I  am,  and  then  draws  near  to  sign 
the  note,  and  to  put  his  true  name  to  it  with  bhick  ink,  which  tie 
Japanese  always  carry  about  them.  Tlie  goods  first  put  up  being 
sold,  they  proceed  to  otliers  which  they  sell  in  the  same  manner; 
and  so  they  go  on  till  the  sum  determined  by  the  emperor  hath  been 
raised,  which  is  commonly  done  in  two  or  three,  seldom  in  four,  days 
of  sale.  The  day  after  each  Kambang  the  g(X)ds  are  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  and  canied  off  A  company  of  merchants  of  the  five  imperial 
cities  have  obtained  the  monopoly  for  buying  and  selling  raw  silks, 
of  wliich  they  would  fain  oblige  us  to  make  up  at  least  one  third  rf 
our  cargoes. 

*'  The  duty  or  custom  levied  upon  goods  has  been  introduced  at 
Nagasaki,  merely  with  an  intent  to  take  off  part  of  the  vast  profits 
which  foi-eigners  get  upon  their  commodities,  and  to  assign  theift 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  to\ni* 
among  whom  it  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  they  maS^ 
be  at,  on  account  of  the  public  offices  they  must  serve  by  turns 
They  commonly  receive  in  this  distribution  from  three  to  fifteei 
taels  each.  The  duty  laid  upon  the  goods  belonging  to  the  CotP 
])aiiy  is  fifteen  j)cr  cent.,  producing  forty -five  thousand  tacls.  Tli 
g(X)ds  belonging  to  piivate  persons,  which  are  commonly  sold  at  tU 
end  of  the  Kcunbang,  pay  much  more  — no  less  than  sixty-five  pe 
cent.  u^xDu  goods  sold  by  the  piece,  and  sixty-seven  j)er  cent,  o: 
goods  sold  by  weight.  Eating  each  sort  at  lialf  the  whole  ainouni 
and  the  whole  produce  is  twenty-seven  thousiind  taels.  The  r:iiiS4:)n 
they  give  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  is,  because  private 
goods  are  brought  over  in  the  Compay's  ships,  at  the  Com]>iiny ' 
expense,  and,  consequently,  deserve  less  profit.  The  Chinese,  for  th 
like  reason, — that  is,  l)ecause  they  are  not  at  the  expense  of  such  Ion 
and  hazardous  voyages  as  the  Dutch,  but  are  nearer  at  liand, — pa 
a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  for  all  their  gO(xls,  which  brings  in  a  sum  ( 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tli^iisand  taels  duty.  If  to  this  l)e  adde 
the  yearly  rent  for  our  houses  and  factories,  which  is  five  thousan 
five  hundred  and  eighty  taels,  and  tliat  of  the  Chuiese  factory,  whic 
is  sixteen  thousand  tacls,  it  makes  up  in  all  a  sum  of  four  hundre 
and  fifty-tlnee  thousand  five  hundred  and  eiglity  taels  (upwaixls  ( 
half  a  million  of  dollars),  which  the  foreign  commerce  produce 
annually  to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  oi  Nagasaki. 
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"  Tlie  profits  oui'  goods  produce  may  Ije  computed  to  amount, 

one  year  with  another,  to  sixty  yter  cent.,  though,  if  all  the  charges 

aad  expenses  of  our  sale  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot  well 

gpt  above  forty  or  foiiy-five  per  cent,  clear  gain.     Considering  so 

small  a  profit,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  Company's  wliile  to 

^    continue  this  branch  of  our  tnule  any  longer,  were  it  not  that  the 

goods  we  export  from  thence,  and  pai'ticularly   the  refined   copi^)er, 

yield  much  the  same  profit,  so  that  the  whole  profit  may  be  computed 

to  amount  to  eighty  or  mnety  per  cent. 

"The  goods  belonging  to  private  pei-sons  being    brought  over 
and  sold  without  any  expense  to  the  owner,  the  gain  therefrom,  not- 
withstanding the  great  duty  laid  upon  them,  is  no  ways  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Compiiny.     The  two  cliief  directors  liave  tlie  greater  share 
of  it.    Tliey  cannot  hold  their  offices  longer  tlian  three  yeai-s,  [ind 
that  not  successively,  l)eing  obliged,  after  they  have  served  one  year, 
to  letum  with  the  homeward-bound  ships  to  Batavia,  whence  they 
are  sent  back  again,  either  i  by  the  next  sliips,  or  two  years  after.     If 
the  directors  stand  upon  good  terms  with  the  chief  interpretcjr,  and 
have  found  ways  and  means  to  secure  his  favor,  by  making  him  large 
presents  at  the  Company's  expense,  he  can  contrive  things  so  that 
8ome  of  their  goods  be  put  up  and   sold  upon  the    firat  or  second 
-Saw4a7?gr,    among  the   Company's  goods,  and  so,   by  reason  of  the 
ffloall  duty,  produce  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  profit.     This,  too, 
^y  be  done  without  any  prejudice  to  tlie  Company ;  for,  in  casting 
^P  the  sums  paid  in  for  goods,  tliese  ai-ticles  are  slipi^ed   over.     If 
fltey  have  any  goods  beyond  the  amount  they  are  legally  entitled  to, 
chiefly  red  coral,  amber,  and  the  like,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  dispose 
of  them  in  private,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oflicei-s  of  the  island,  who 
^  generally   themselves  take  them  off  their  hands.      The  Ottona 
iimself  is  very  often  concerned  in  such  bargains,  they  being  very 
advantageous.     Formerly,  we  could   sell  them  by    a  deputy  to  tlie 
persons  who  came  over  to  our  island  at  tlie  time  of  our  Kamhamj, 
and  that  way  was  far  the  most. profitable  for  us.     But  one  of  our 
directors,  in  1686,  played  his  cards  so  awkwardly  tliat  ten  Japan- 
ese were    beheaded    for   smuggling,   and  lie    himself  banished    the 
country  forever. 

"  The    residing  director,   who  goes    also  as  ambassador  to  tlio 
emperor's  court,  hath,  besides,  another  veiy  considerable  advantage, 
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in  that  such  pi'esents  as  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  desire  to  be  made 
to  the  emperor,  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  Company's  warehouses,  and 
therefore  to  be  l)ought,  can  be  furnished  by  him  out  of  his  own 
stock,  if  it  so  happens  that  he  hath  them,  in  which  case  he  takes  all 
the  pix)fit  to  himself,  without  doing  any  prejudice  to  the  Company. 
Nay,  they  might  i)ossibly  go  still  fuither  in  pui*suit  of  their  own 
private  lulvantages,  were  it  not  tliat  they  endeavor  to  pass  for  men  of 
conscience  and  honor,  or,  at  least,  aim  to  appear  fearful  lest  they 
should  be  thought  too  notoriously  to  injure  both  the  confidence  and 
interest  of  their  masters.  I  do  not  pretend  hereby  to  charge  thoin 
with  any  indirect  practices  as  to  the  annual  expenses,  though  perhaps 
even  those  are  sometimes  run  up  to  an  unnecessary  height ;  nor  is  it 
in  the  least  my  intention  to  deti-act  fixmi  the  reputation  and  (rliarac- 
ter  of  probity  of  so  many  worthy  gentlmen,  who  have  iilled  this 
station  with  honor,  and  discliarged  their  duty  with  the  utmost  faith- 
fulne^ss  to  their  masters.  Thus  much  I  can  say  without  exaggora- 
tion,  that  the  directorship  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  Ja])an  is  a  place 
which  the  |)ossessor  would  not  easily  part  with  for  tliirty  thous;ind 
guildoi-s  (twelve  thousand  dollars).  'T  is  tnie,  it  would  be  a  groat 
disadvautago  to  the  director,  and  considorably  lessi^n  his  profits,  if 
he  hath  not  a  g(^xl  ciisli  in  luind  to  provide  liimsolf,  before  his  depart- 
ure fi"om  Batavia,  with  a  sufficient  st(X*k  of  gcx.ds,  but  must  take 
them  upon  credit,  and  upon  his  return  share  tlit^  profits  with  In's 
creditoiu  Besides,  ho  must  not  presume  to  leave  13alavi:i,  nnirh  loss 
to  return  thither,  without  valuable  I'onsideration  to  his  bonefsu^toi-s, 
unless  ho  intends  to  be  excused  for  tlie  future  the  honor  of  any  such 
eni|)lovnient.  Tlio  gcxxls  he  brings  back  t(^  Batavia  nro  silk  gowns, 
whi(*h  ]i(i  receives  as  presents  from  tlie  em|Xjror  and  liis  ministoi's, 
and  whereof  he  makes  presents  agahi  to  his  friends  and  patrons, 
victuals,  china  ware,  lackered  or  japanned  things,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  which  he  can  dispose  of  at  I'atavia  at  tifiy 
\M)v  cent,  pi-ofits ;  and  besides  some  kobangs  in  gold;  though  if 
ho    has   any    left  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  l)uy  ambergris,*  or 

*■  AiiilK>r}^ri«^  is  a  sulistarico  thrown  np  from  tlio  stunuu-hs  t,i"  whales  suffering 
from  tlysp'psi-i  or  soiin*  other  disojise.  It  is  mucli  •  iiMiloyed  in  the  Kiist  in  tho 
prcimration  (f  pcrtnnios  nnil  sweet  meats,  and  uuco.  hnd  <'o:ivitlerable  rt^putation  in 
Enropo.  Its  true  nature  M'as  for  a  loii^  time  in  dispute.  Tho  Japanes;  undfrstootl 
it,  as  upiK'ars  from  tlieir  name  of  the  articles,  Kustrn-int-fiihi}  [ICujirfi-no-fin.  gj^ 
Jj]  ;  that  is,  wliale's  ext^rcments. 
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refined  copper,  and  to  send  the  latter,  if  possible,  on  board  the  Gom^ 
pany's  ships  to  Malacca.  I  say  if  possible,  because  there  are  strict 
orders  from  the  Company  against  it. 

''  But  it  is  time  at  last  to  send  our  ships  on  their  return.  To 
make  up  their  cai^oes  we  buy  from  twelve  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  piculs  of  refined  copper,  cast  in  small  cylinders,  a  span 
long  and  an  inch  thick,  each  picul  packed  in  a  fir  box.  We  buy, 
likewise,  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  copper,  delivered  to  us  in  broad 
flattish  round  cakes,  and  sometimes  we  take  in  some  hundred  piculs 
or  chests  of  copper  kasies  or  farthings,  but  not  unless  they  be 
asked  for  at  Tonquin  and  other  places.  All  the  copper  is  sold  to 
us  by  a  company  of  united  inercliants,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  pri- 
vilege from  the  emperor,  have  the  sole  refining  and  selling  of  it  to 
foreigners. 

^'  The  other  part  of  our  cargo  is  made  up  of  Japanese  camphor, 
from  six  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  sometimes  more,  pounds  a 
year,  packed  up  in  wooden  baiTels ;  of  some  hundred  bales  of  cliina 
ware  packed  in  straw ;  of  a  box  or  two  of  gold  thread,  of  an  hundi-ed 
rolls  to  the  box ;  of  all  sorts  of  japanned  cabinet-boxes,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  the  like,  all  of  the  very  best  workmanship  we  can 
meet  with;  of  umbi'ellas,  scre^DS  and  several  otlier  manufactures, 
made  of  canes,  wood,  buft'alo  and  other  horns,  liard  skins  of  fishes, 
which  they  work  with  unconiiiion  neatness  and  dexterity,  stone,  cop- 
per, gold  and  So  was,  which  is  an  aiiificial  metal,  composed  of 
copper,  silver  and  gold,  and  esteemed  at  least  equal  in  value  to  sil- 
ver. To  these  may  be  added  pai)er  made  transparent  with  oil  and 
varnish ;  paper  printed  and  ('olored  with  false  gold  and  silver  for 
lianging  of  rooms ;  rice,  tlio  best  to  bo  had  in  Asia ;  saki  [sake,  jgj], 
a  strong  liquor  brewed  from  rice  ;  soy  [slioyu,  ^vlfj],  a  sort  of  pickle, 
fit  to  be  e^t  at  table  with  roasted  meat ;  pi(;kled  fruits  pacrked  in 
baiTek ;  indented  tobacco ;  tea,  and  marnmlades ;  besides  sf)iiie 
thousand  kobangs  of  gold  in  specie.  Tlie  exportation  of  the  follow- 
ing ai'ticles  is  strictly  forbidden.  All  prints,  pictures,  goods  or 
stufis,  bearinpf  the  ein])ei-or's  coat-of-arms.  Pictures  Jind  repi-esonta- 
tions,  printed  and  otliei-s,  of  soldiei's  and  niilibiry  people,  of  any 
person  belong! nj^  to  the  couii  of  the  Dairi,  or  of  Japanese  ships ; 
maps  of  the  empire  or  any  ])art  of  it ;  plans  of  towns,  castles,  temples 
and  the  like  ;  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton  .and  hempen  stuffd ;  all  sorts  of 
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arms,  iaclading  those  made  in .  Japan  after  European  patterns ;  car- 
penter's knives;  silver. 

<<  Our  ships  cannot  be  laden,  nor  set  sail,  till  special  leave  has 
been  given,  and  the  day  of  their  departure  determined  by  the  court. 
When  they  are  laden,  all  our  private  goods  and  what  else  we  have 
to  bring  on  board,  must  be  again  narrowly  searched.  For  this 
purpose,  two  of  our  landlords,  two  apprentices  of  the  interpreters 
and  two  derks,  with  some  kulis,  or  workmen,  about  two  or  three 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  ships,  call  upon  every  one  in  his 
room,  as  well  those  who  stay  at  Deaima  as  those  who  are  to  return, 
and  who,  during  the  time  of  sale,  have  been  lodged  in  our  empty 
houses.  These  people  visit  every  comer,  and  examine  all  our 
things  piece  by  piece,  taking  an  exact  memorandum  of  what  they 
find ;  then  they  bind  them  together  with  straw  ropes,  and  put  their 
seals  to  them,  along  with  a  list  of  what  the  parcel  contains,  for  the 
information  of  the  gate-guard,  who  would  else  open  them  again. 
All  contraband  goods  are  seized  at  this  search.  Should  any  of 
these  be  found  upon  any  Dutchman,  the  possessor  would  be  at 
least  banished  the  country  for  life,  and  the  interpreters  and  serv- 
ants apix)inted  for  his  service  and  all  other  suspected  persons  would 
be  put  to  the  rack,  till  the  seller  and  all  his  accomplices  were  dis- 
covered, by  whose  blood  only  is  such  a  crime  to  be  expiated.  Of 
this  we  liad  a  late  instance  in  the  imperial  steward's  own  secretary, 
who,  having  endeavored  to  send  over  some  cimeter  blades  to  China, 
was  executed  for  it,  with  his  only  son,  not  above  eight  years  old. 
Upon  my  own  departure,  although  my  things,  for  good  reasons, 
were  visited  but  slightly,  and  over  a  bottle,  yet  they  seized  uix^n  an 
old  Japanese  razor  and  a  few  other  things,  just  l)ecause  they  liap- 
pended  to  see  them. 

**  Tlie  day  determined  for  the  departure  of  our  ships  drawing 
near,  they  proceed  to  lade  their  cargoes  one  after  another.  Last 
of  all,  the  arms  and  powder  are  brought  on  board,  followed  by  the 
chip's  company,  who  must  again  pass  in  review  according  to  the 
list  which  was  given  in  upon  ship's  arrival.  Tlie  ship  being 
i*eady,  she  must  weigh  her  anchors  that  instant  and  retire  two 
leagues  off  the  town  towards  the  entrance  of  the  liarbor,  where  she 
rides  till  the  other  ships  are  laden  in  the  same  manner.  When  all 
the  homeward-bound  ships  are  joined,  they  proceed  on  their  voyage 
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:aiid,  after  they  Iiato  gotten  to  the  main  sea,  to  a  pretty  oousiderable 
distance  from  the  harbor,  the  Japanese  ship-guard,  which  never 
•quitted  them  from  their  first  arriyal  till  then,  leave  them  and  return 
home.  If  the  wind  J^ves  contrary  to  the  ships'  going  out,  a  good 
number  of  Japanese  rowing  boats,  fastened  to  a  rope,  tow  them  out 
by  force  one  after  another.  For  the  emperor's  orders  must  be 
-executed  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  sliould  even  afterwards  all 
the  ships  run  the  hazard  of  being  wrecked. 

''  All  these  several  strict  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Japanese 
liave  been  made  chiefly  with  an  intent  to  prevent  smuggling.  The 
penalty  put  upon  this  crime  is  death  without  hope  of  reprieve ;  but 
it  extends  only  to  the  person  convicted  and  his  accomplices,  and  not 
io  their  families,  as  the  punishment  of  some  other  crimes  does.  And 
jret  the  Japanese  are  so  addicted  to  it,  tliat,  according  to  computa- 
tion, no  less  than  three  hundred  persons  liave  l)een  executed  in  six 
or  seven  years'  time  for  smuggling  with  the  Chinese,  whose  depart- 
ing junks  they  follow  to  the  main  sea,  and  buy  of  them  at  a  low 
price  wliat  goods  they  could  not  dispose  of  at  their  sale  at  Naga- 
.saki.  But  these  imhappy  wretches  are  almost  as  frequently  caught 
by  the  Japanese  boats  particularly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
delivered  up  to  justice  at  Nagasaki,  which  constantly  proves  severe 
jmd  unmerciful  enough." 

Not  long  after  Kampfer's  arrival  in  Japan,  eleven  smugglers 
were  caught  in  one  boat,  and  brought  to  Nagasaki,  where  they 
were  executed  a  few  days  after.  On  the  28th  of  Dec.,  1691,  twenty- 
three  persons  siifTered  death  for  smuggling,  ten  of  whom  were 
beheaded,  and  the  others  crucified.  Among  the  latter  were  five 
who,  upon  being  taken,  made  away  with  themselves,  to  avoid  the 
-shame  of  an  unavoidable  public  execution ;  but  their  bodies  were 
nevertlieless  preserved  in  salt,  on  purpose  to  be  afterwards  fixed  to 
tlie  cross.  During  Kampfer's  stay  in  Japan,  which  was  not  above 
two  years,  upwards  of  fifty  smugglers  lost  their  lives. 

*'  Tliough  there  are  not  many  instances  of  people  executed  for 
«mu^ling  with  the  Dutch,  yet  such  a  case  occurred  in  1691, 
when,"  says  Kampfer,  '*  two  Japanese  were  executed  on  our  island 
for  having  smuggled  from  a  Dutchman  one  pound  of  camphor  of 
Borneo,  wliich  was  found  upon  the  buyer  just  as  he  endeavoi'ed  to 
•carry  it  off  from  our  island.     Early  in    the    morning   on   iUe   day 
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*  of  execution  the  acting  goyemor  of  Nagasaki  sent  notice  by  the 
Ottona  to  our  director  to  keep  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch- 
men in  readiness  to  see  the  criminals  executed.  About  an  houi 
after  came  over  the  numerous  flocks  of  our  interpreters,  landlords^ 
cooks  and  all  the  train  of  Desima,  -with  the  sherifls  and  other  offi- 
cers of  justice/ in  all  to  the  number  of  at  least  two  hundred  people. 
Before  the  company  was  carried  a  pike  with  a  tablet,  whereupon 
the  crime  for  which  the  criminals  were  to  suffer  was  specified  in 
large  characters.  Then  followed  the  two  criminals,  surrounded  with 
bailiffs.  The  first  was  the  buyer,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  very  meanly  clad,  upon  whom  the  camphor  was  found«. 
The  second  was  a  well-looking  man,  well  clad,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who  suffered  only  for  having  lent  the  other,  formerly  a  serv- 
ant of  his,  the  money  to  buy  it  with. 

**  One  of  the  bailiffs  carried  an  instrument  upright,  formed  like 
a  rake,  but  with  iron  hooks  instead  of  teeth,  x^roper  to  be  made  use 
of  if  any  of  the  malefactors  should  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  because 
it  easily  catches  hold  of  one's  clothes.  Another  carried  another 
instrument  proper  to  cut,  to  stab  and  to  pin  one  fast  to  a  walL 
Then  followed  two  officera  of  the  governor's  court,  with  their  reti- 
nues, as  commissioners  to  preside  at  this  act,  and  at  some  distance 
came  two  clerks.  In  this  order  they  marched  across  our  island  to 
the  place  designed  for  this  execution. 

**  We  Dutchmen,  only  seven  in  number  (our  ship  being  already 
gone),  resolved  not  to  come  near.  But  our  director  advised  us  to 
go,  as  he  liad  heard  that  on  our  refusal  we  tvould  be  compelled  by 
force.  I  followed  this  advice,  and  went  without  delay  to  see  the 
execution  done.  I  found  the  two  criminals  .in  the  middle  of  the 
place,  one  beliind  the  other,  kneeling,  their  shoulders  uncovered, 
and  their  hands  tied  to  their  backs.  Each  had  his  executioner 
standing  by  him,  the  one  a  tanner  (for  tanners  in  this  country  do 
tlie  office  of  executioners),  the  other  his  best  friend  and  comrade, 
whom  he  earnestly  desired,  as  the  custom  is  in  tliis  country,  by 
doing  him  this  piece  of  service,  to  confirm  the  friendship  he  had 
always  had  for  him.  At  about  twenty  paces  from  the  criminals 
Silt  the  two  commissioners  upon  one  bench,  and  the  tvvo  clerks  uix)n 
another.  A  third  was  left  empty  for  oiu:  director,  who,  however, 
did  not  appear.     The  rest  of  the  people  stood  promiscuoasly  where 
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ihej  pleased.  I  mysel}  crowded  with  my  Japanese  servant  as  near 
one  of  the  malefactors  as  possibly  we  conld.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  tJie  Dutchmen  I  overheard  a  very  extraordi- 
nary discourse  between  the  two  criminals  ;  for  as  the  elderly  man  was 
grumbling  between  his  teeth  his  Quanwcnjo  [Quanongyby  K^S],  or 
short  prayer  to  the  hundred  hand  idol  Quanwon,  the  other,  to  whom 
I  stood  nearest,  rebuked  him  for  it.  '  Fy  !'  said  he.  '  For  shame,  to 
appear  thus  frightened  out  of  your  wits ! '  '  All,  ah !'  says  the  other, 
'  I  enly  pray  a  little.'  '  You  have  had  time  enough  to  pray,'  replied 
the  first ;  '  it  serves  no  purpose  now,  but  to  expose  yourself  and  to 
fihow  the  Dutch  what  a  coward  you  are ! '  and  this  discourse  so 
wrought  upon  the  other  that  he  actually  left  off  praying. 

*<  The  minute  that  the  Dutch  were  all  assembled  at  the  place  of 
BxecutioUy  a  signal  was  given,  and  that  instant  both  executioners 
cut  off  each  his  criminal's  head,  with  a  short  cimeter,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  bodies  fell  forward  to  the  ground.  The  bodies 
were  wrapped  lip,  each  in  a  coarse  rush  mat,  and  both  their  heads 
t(^ther  in  a  third,  and  so  cariied  away  from  Desima  to  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  execution,  a  field  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  where,  it  was 
said,  yoimg  people  tried  their  strength  and  the  sharpness  of  their 
cimeters  upon  the  dead  bodies,  by  hacking  them  into  small  pieces. 
Both  heads  were  fixed  upon  a  pole,  according  to  custom,  and 
exposed  to  view  for  seven  days.  The  execution  being  over,  the 
company  marched  off  from  Desima  without  any  order.  Our 
director  went  to  meet  the  two  commissioners  and  afterwards  the 
two  clerks  upon  the  street,  as  they  were  returning  home,  thanked 
them  for  tlie  trouble  they  had  been  at  on  this  occasion,  and  invited 
them  to  his  house  to  smoke  a  pipe ;  but  he  had  nothing  in  return 
•  for  this  kind  invitation  but  a  sharp  reprimand,  with  an  admonition 
to  take  care  of  his  people,  that  no  more  such  accidents  should 
happen  for  the  future.  This  was  the  first  time  criminal  blood  wa? 
fihed  upon  otir  island." 

The  proceedings  at  the  Chinese  sales,  and  the  articles  imported 
and  exported  by  them,  were  according  to  Kampfer,  much  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
take  away  any  money,  but  merchandise  only. 
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Kxmpfer  describes  Nagasaki  as  situated  upon  an  indiffeient  and 
barren  soil,  amid  rocks  and  steep  hills  or  mountains.  The  harbor, 
which  lias  its  head  at  the  north  of  the  city,  where  it  is  narrow  and 
shallow  with  a  sandy  bottom,  soon  grows  broader  and  deeper. 
When  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  five  or  six  fathoms  deep,  it  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  so  runs  on  between  high  land  and  mountains 
for  about  a  mile  (narrowing  again  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth),  till  it  reaches  an  island  or  rather  mountain  surrounded  by 
water,  which  the  Dutch  call  Papenhitrj/.  Tliis,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  liarlx)r,  and  here  vessels  lie  at  anchor  to 
watch  a  favorable  opportunity  ol  getting  out,  which  would  be  easily 
done  in  two  hours  were  it  not  for  the  many  banks,  shoals  and  cIiSa, 
which  make  the  passage  equally  difficult  and  dangerous. 

'<  Tliei'e  are  seldom  less  tlian  fifty  Japanese  ships  in  tliis  liarbor^ 
besides  some  hundred  fishing-vessels  and  small  boats.  Of  foreign 
ships  there  are  seldom,  some  few  months  of  the  winter  excepted, 
leas  tlian  thirty,  most  of  which  are  Chinese  junks.  The  Dutch 
skips  never  stay  longer  than  three  montlis  in  autumn ;  very  seldom 
so  long.  The  anchorage  is  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  town, 
where  ships  ride  at  anchor  upon  the  soft  clay,  with  about  six  fathom 
at  high  tide,  and  four  and  a  half  at  low  water. 

"  The  town — situated  where  the  harbor  is  broadest,  and  where, 

'  from  the  change  in  its  direction,  it  forms  a  nearly  semi-circular  shore 

— ^has  the  shape  of  a  half -moon,    somewhat  inclining  to  a  triangle. 
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Built  along  tlie  shore  ia  a  narrow  vallej,  formed  by  the  opening  of 
the  neighboring  mountains,  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  nearly  as  broad,  the  chief  and  broadest  street  running  nearly 
that  distance  up  the  valley.  The  mountains  which  encompass  it 
are  not  very  high,  but  steep,  green  to  their  tops,  and  of  a  very 
agreeable  aspect.  Just  behind  the  city,  in  going  up  the  mountains, 
are  many  stately  temples,  beautifully  adorned  with  fine  gardens  and 
terrace*walks.  Higher  up  are  innumerable  burying-places.  In  the 
distance  appear  other  high  mountains,  fruitful  and  well  cultivated. 
In  short,  the  whole  situation  affords  to  the  eye  a  most  delicious  and 
romantic  view."* 

The  town  is  open,  as  are  most  other  towns  in  Japan,  without 
either  castle,  walls  or  fortifications.  Some  bastions  are  built  along 
the  harbor,  as  it  were  for  defence,  but  they  have  no  cannon.  About 
two  miles  from  tlie  town,  seaward,  just  beyond  the  anchorage,  are 
two  guard-houses,  opposite  each  other,  iEmd  enclosed  by  palisades. 
Tliey  are  held  each  by  about  seven  hundred  men,  including  tliose 
who  do  duty  in  the  liarbor  guard-boats. 

"  Three  fresh-water  rivers  come  down  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  run  through  the  town.  For  tlie  gi'eater  part  of 
the  year  they  have  scarce  water  enough  to  irrigate  some  rice-fields 
and  to  di'ive  a  few  mills,  tliough  in  rainy  weather  they  are  apt  to 
increase  so  as  to  wash  away  whole  houses.  They  are  crossed  by 
ihirty-five  bridges,  great  and  small,  twenty  of  stone  and  fifteen  of 
wood,  very  simple  in  their  structure,  being  made  more  for  strength 
than  show. 

"  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts.  .  Vtrimatz  [UchinwcJii,  j^HX] 
(the  inner  town)  consists  of  twenty-six  Tfgu  [Cho,  HJ],  or  streets,  all 
very  irregular,  as  if  built  in  the  infancy  of  the  city ;  Sotomaiz  [SoUh 
fnacM,  ^nj]  (or  the  outer  town)  contains  sixty-one  streets,  so  that 
there  are  eighty-seven  in  all. 

**  Tlie  stieets  of  Nagasaki  and  other  towns  in  Japan  have  bor- 
rowed tlieir  name,  Tftju  [Clio,  H]"],  from  that  of  Japanese  measure 
of  sixty  fathom  (thi*ee  limidied  and  sixty  feet) ;  but,  though  gene- 
rally slioi-t,  they  are  not  all  precisely  of  that  lengtlu     These  streets, 

or  divisions  of  streets,  seldom  containing  more  tlian  sixty  or  less  than* 

•>  —^^—^—^-^^.^—  -^_^^___ 

*  This  C4)rr68i)Oii(U  with  Siebold's  deiicription,  who  goee  quite  into  laptnieB  at 
the  first  sight  he  bad,  in  1825,  of  the  hills  about  Nflgasoki. 
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thirty  houses,  haye  gates  at  each  end,  which  are  always  closed  at 
night,  and  often  in  the  day,  when  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  it. 
The  streets  of  Nagasaki  are  neither  straight  nor  broad,  but  crooked, 
dirty  and  naarow,  leading  some  up  and  others  down  hill,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built. 
Some  of  the  steepest  have  stair-cases  of  stone.  They  are  full  stocked 
with  inhabitants,  as  many  as  ever  they  will  hold. 

*'  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  mean,  sony  buildings, 
small  and  low,  seldom  above  one  story  high.  If  there  be  two 
stories,  the  uppermost  is  so  low  that  it  scarce  deserves  the  name. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  shavings  of  fir  wood  [shingles  ?]  fastened 
by  other  pieces  of  wood  laid  across.  Indeed,  the  whole  structure  is 
of  wood,  as  are  most  buildings,  throughout  the  empire.  The  walls 
within  are  wainscoted  and  hung  with  painted  and  variously-colored 
paper.*  The  floor  is  covered  with  mats  wove  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  which  they  take  care  to  keep  exceedingly  clean  and 
neat.  The  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  movable 
paper  screens.  Seats  and.  chairs  they  have  none,  and  only  some 
few  household  goods,  chiefly  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
daily  use  in  the  kitchen  and  at  meals.  Behind  every  house  is  a 
back  yard,  which,  though  never  so  small,  yet  contains  always  some 
curious  and  beautiful  plants,  kept  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

**  Iho  liouFes  of  eminent  merchants,  and  of  other  rich  people, 
are  of  a  far  better  structure,  commonly  two  stories  high,  and  built 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  with  a  large  court-yard  before  tliem  and  a 
garden  behind. 

**  The  palaces  of  the  two  resident  governors  take  in  a  large  spot 
of  ground,  standing  something  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  town^ 
Tlio  buildings  are  very  neat  and  handsome,  and  all  uniform  ;  strong 
gates  and  well  guarded  lead  into  the  court  about  which  they  are 
ari*anged. 

*'  Besides  the  governors'  palaces  thei-e  are  some  twenty  other 
houses  in  Nagasaki  belonging  to  the  principal  nobility  of  the  island 
of  Kiusiu,  always  occupied  by  some  of  their  vassals,  who  take  care 
of  them,  and  in  which  the  owners  lodge  when  they  come  to  town. 


*  It  voukl;  Heem  tbnt  Kuroper  had   derived    the  idea  of  paper-hangiDgs,  as  a 
snbstitiite  for  tajjestry,  from  :JapaD. 
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''The  handsomest  btuldings  belonging  to  townspeople  are  two 
streeiB  all  oocapied  by  courtesans.  The  girls  in  these  establish- 
ments, which  abound  throughout  Japan,  are  purchased  of  their  par- 
ents when  Teiy  young.  The  price  varies  in  proportion  to  their 
beauty  and  the  number  of  years  agreed  for,  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  ten  or  twenty,  more  or  less.  They  are  very  commodiously 
lodged  in  handsome  apartments,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  teach 
them  to  dance,  sing,  play  upon  musical  instruments,  to  write  letters, 
and  in  all  other  respects  to  make  them  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
The  older  ones  instruct  the  young  ones,  and  these  in  their  turn  serve 
the  older  ones  as  their  waiting-maids.  Those  who  make  consider- 
able improvement,  and  for  their  beauty  and  agreeable  behavior  are 
oftener  sent  for,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  masters,  are  also 
better  accommodated  in  clothes  and  lodging,  all  at  the  expense  of 
their  lovers,  who  must  pay  so  much  the  dearer  for  their  favors.  The 
-price  paid  to  their  landlord  or  master  is  from  one  mas  to  two  tizubo 
\icliibu,  — ^]  (twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  foitr  dollars),  for  a  night, 
•beyond  which  they  are  forbid  to  ask  under  severe  penalties.  One  of 
the  sorriest  must  watch  the  house  over  night  in  a  small  room  near 
ihe  door,  free  to  all  comers  upon  the  payment  of  one  tnas.  Others 
are  sentenced  to  keep  the  watch  by  way  of  j^imishment  for  their 
misbehavior.  • 

•*  After  having  served  their  time,  if  they  are  married,  they  pass 
among  the  common  people  for  honest  women,  the  guilt  of  tlieir  past 
lives  being  by  no  means  laid  to  their  charge,  but  to  tliat  of  their 
parents  and  relations  who  sold  them  in  their  infancy  for  so  scandal- 
ous a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  before  tliey  were  able  to  choose  a 
more  honest  one.  Besides,  as  they  are  generally  well  bred,  that 
makes  it  less  difficult  for  them  to  get  husbands.  The  keepers  of 
these  houses,  on  the  contrary,  though  possessed  of  ever  so  plentiful 
estates,  are  foi-ever  denied  admittance  into  honest  company." 

Kampfer  enumerates  of  public  buildings  three  large  wooden 
ship-houses,  in  which  are  kept  three  imperial  jimks  or  men-of-wai-, 
equipped  and  ready  for  launching;  a  powder-magazine  on  a  hill 
opposite  the  town,  and  a  city  prison.  There  are  also  sixty-two 
temples,  within  and  without  the  town — ^five  for  the  worship  of  the 
Kami  [f^],  or  ancient  national  gods  of  Japan,  seven  of  the  Jamabot^ 
[Yamabashi,  ll|f^],  or  mountain  priests,  and  fifty  Tiros  {TerOy  ^], 
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templeB  of  four  different  Buddhist  sects  or  observanoes,  indnding 
the  three  temples  erected  by  the  Ghinese,  as  mentioned  in  a  pieyioos 
chupter. 

'*  These  templeB  are  sacred  not  only  to  derotion  and  worship, 
bat  serve  also  for  recreation  and  diyersion^  being  for  this  purpose 
corionsly  adorned  with  pleasajit  gardens,  elegant  walks,  and  fine 
apartments,  and  by  much  the  best  bnildrngs  of  the  town.  The 
Bnddhist  temples  are  not  so  much  to  be  commended  for  their  lai^e- 
ness  or  splendor  as  for  their  pleasant  and  agreeable  situations,  being 
moreover  adorned  within  with  fine  raised  altars,  gUt  images  as  big 
as  life,  lackered  columns,  gates  and  pillars,  the  whole  very  neat  and 
pretiy  rather  than  magnificent. 

**  Those  who  attend  the  service  of  the  Kami  temples,  though 
not  odlected  into  mcmasteries,  like  the  Buddhist  clergy,  but  secular 
and  married  persons,  yet  assume  to  themselves  a  far  higher  degree 
of  holiness  and  res|)ect  than  they  think  the  common  bulk  of  secular 
persons  deserve,  'i  hey  live  with  their  families  in  houses  built  for 
them  in  the  descent  of  the  mountains.  Their  way  of  life,  as  well  as 
their  common  dress  at  home  and  abroad,  is  no  ways  different  from 
that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  except  that  they  do  not  shave  their 
heads,  but  let  their  hair  grow,  and  tie  it  together  behind.  When 
they  go  to  the  temple  they  dress  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit,  with 
various  head-dresses,  according  to  every  one's  office  and  quality. 
They  maintain  themselves  by  tlie  alms  and  offerings  given  them  by 
those  who  come  to  worship  in  their  temples,  or  at  their  appearance 
in  solemn  processions. 

'^  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  Buddhist  religion  have  no  processions 
nor  other  public  solenmities,  like  the  Sinto  clergy.  They  always 
keep  within  the  district  of  their  convent,  whei-e  they  mind  little  else 
but  their  prayers  in  the  temple  at  certain  stated  Iiours.  Their 
maintenance  arises  from  the  fees  given  them  for  prayers  to  be  said 
in  their  temples,  or  at  funerals  for  the  relief  of  departed  souls,  as 
also  from  voluntary'  and  charitable  contributions." 

Tlie  'gardens  in  and  about  the  city  and  the  neighboriug  villages 
abundantly  furnish  it  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  rcx)ts, 
with  firewood,  and  also  with  some  venison  and  poulti-y ;  but  the 
domestic  supply  of  rice  is  insufficient,  and  that  capital  article  has 
to  Ix)  imported  from  the  neighboring    proviT\<*es.     The  harbor    and 
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naighboring  ooast  yield  pleniy  of  fish  and  crabs.  The  rivers  that 
run  thioagh  the  town  provide  it  with  olear  and  sweet  water,  **  very 
fity"  says  Eampfer,  ''for  daily  drink,**  the  aaki  [sake,  }g],  or  rice 
beer,  as  it  is  brewed  in  Japan,  being  too  strong,  and  that  in  particular 
made  at  Nagasaki  ol  a  disagreeable  taste.* 

Except  articles  made  of  gold,  silver  and  Satvaas^ — a  mixture  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper, — for  the  foreign  trade,  manufactures  at 
Nagasakiare  not  so  good  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  yet 
everjrthing  is  sold  dearer,  chiefly  to  foreigners. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostiy  merchants,  shop-keepers,  tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen,  artificers,  breweis,  besides  the  numerous  ritinue  of 
the  governors,  and  the  people  employed  in  the  Dutch  and  Chinese 
trade,  by  which,  in  fact,  the  town  is  mainly  supported.  Ihere  ai'e 
many  poor  people  and  beggars,  most  of  them  religious  mendicants. 

"The  town,*'  says  Kampfer,  "is  never  without  a  great  dP4U  of 
noise.  In  the  day,  victuals  and  other  merchandise  are  cried  up  and 
down  the  streets.  Day*laborers  and  the  seamen  in  the  harbor 
encourage  one  another  to  work  witli  a  certain  sound.  In  the  night 
the  watchmen  and  soldiers  upon  duty,  both  in  the  streets  and  har- 
bor, show  their  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  hours 
of  the  night,  by  beating  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other.  The 
Chinese  contribute  their  share  cliiefly  in  the  evening,  when  they 
bum  some  pieces  of  gilt  paper,  and  throw  them  into  tlie  sea,  as  an 
oiQering  to  their  idol,  or  when  they  carry  their  idol  about  its  temple ; 
both  which  they  do  with  beating  of  drums  and  cymbals.  But  all 
this  is  little  compared  with  the  clamor  and  bawling  of  the  priests 
.  and  the  relations  of  dying  or  dead  persons,  who,  either  in  the  house 
where  the  corpse  lies,  or  else  upon  certain  days  sacred  to  the 
deceased's   memor}*,  sing  a  Nimada  [Namamidabu,  l/^JSkMM^M]* 


*  Accordiog  to  Haganaar  this  saki  is  flayored  with  honey  or  sugar.  It  is  very 
heatiDg  and  heavy.  Saris  describes  it  as  ahnost  as  strong  as  aqua  vitas.  It  nppears 
to  be  Tery  Tarions  in  quality  nnd  strength,  quite  as  much  so  as  European  ale  or  beei* 
The  yeast  from  this  bdM  is  largely  tisod  for  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
ttcid  of  it  penetrates  the  Cmit  or  vegetable,  giving  it  a  peculiar  flavor,  of  which  the 
Japanese  ara  very  fond. 

The  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  sooinl  dilnlring  parties;  but,  aoci r jing  to  Caron, 
BO  drunken  brawbi  occur,  erbh  person  fnk'i)g  hitnself  qnietly  off  as  soon  as  he  finds 
that  he  has  enough  or  t6o  mnoli. 
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that  is,  a  prayer,  to  their  god  Amida  [nSRPS])*  ^i^h  a  loud  voice,  for 
the  relief  of  his  soul.  The  like  is  done  by  certain  fraternities  or 
societies  of  devout  neighbors,  friends  or  relations,  who  meet  by  tarns 
in  their  honaes.  every  day,  in  the  morning  or  evening,  in  order  to 
sing  the  Nimada  by  way  of  precaution  for  the  future  relief  of  their 
own  souls. 

Nagasaki,  down  to  the  year  1688,  had,  like  the  other  imperial 
cities,  two  governors,  commanding  by  turns ;  the  one  not  in  the  im- 
mediate exercise  of  authority  being  resident  meanwhile  at  Jedo. 
In  1688,  the  policy  was  adopted  of  having  three  governors ;  two  to 
be  always  resident  at  Nagasaki,  to  watch  each  other,  and  presiding 
alternately  for  two  months,  while  the  third  was  to  come  in  each 
alternate  year  from  Jedo  to  relieve  the  senior  re&ident.f  The  resident 
governors  leave  their  families  at  Jedo  as  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and,  during  the  time  of  their  absence  from  court,  are  strictly 
proliibited,  so  it  is  stated,  to  admit  any  woman  within  their  palaces. 
The  establishments  of  these  imperial  governors,  ns  described  by 
Eampfer,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  way 
of  life  with  the  higher  order  of  Japanese  officials.  Their  salary  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  kokf  [kokitt  y5]oi  rice  (in 
money,  the  price  of  the  article  being  very  variable,  from  seven  thoii- 
sand  to  ten  thousand  taels) ;  but  the  perquisites  were  so  considerable 
that  in  a  few  years  they  might  get  vast  estates,  did  not  the  presents 
which  must  be  made  to  the  emperor  and  the  grandees  of  the  court 
consume  the  greater  pait  of  their  profits.  Out  of  their  allowance 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  an  extensive  retinue, — two  Karoo  [Ka- 
^0,  ^^],  oi'  stewards  of  the  household,  ten  Joriki  [Yoriki,  ^"fj],  all 
noblemen  of  good  families,  who  acted  both  as  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  thirty  Doosiu  [Dosin,  [^i£>],  likewise  military  and  civil 
officers,  but  of  inferior  rank. 

Tlie  business  of  the  Joriki  was  to  assist  the  governor  with  their 
advice,  if  required,  and  to  execute  his  commands,  either  as  military 

officers  or  as  magistrates.     They  had,  besides  their  food  and  a  new 

, -^ 

*  This  prayer,  or  inTocation,  nninteUigible  to  the  Japanese,  ir,  as  our  modem 
Orientalists  have  difo  t  red,  good  Sanscrit. 

t  Another  change,  » i  anltaneous  with  the  restrictions  upon  Dutch  ond  Chinese 
.trade,  was  the  se'ection  of  the  goveroors  from  the  military  and  noble  class,  instead 
of  from  the  mercantile  claas,  as  had  previously  been  the  case. 
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suit  annually,  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  taels  a  year ;  but  this 
hvcdly  soffioed  to*  eeable  them  to  keep  the  servants  necessary  to 
their  dignity,  such  as  a  pike-bearer,  a  keeper  of  their  great  sword, 
and  a  shoe  or  slipper  bearer,  and  much  less  to  maintain  a  family. 
The  Doosiu  were  a  sort  of  assistants  to  the  Joriki.  lliey  served  as 
gnardSy  and  did  duty  on  board  ship,  especially  in  the  guard-boats, 
either  as  commanding  officers  or  as  privates.  Sometimes  they  did 
the  office  of  baili£&  or  constables,  and  put  people  imder  arrest,  for 
which  purpose  they  always  carried  a  halter  about  them.  Their 
yearly  allowance,  beside  their  board,  did  not  exceed  fifty  tael,  out 
of  which  they  must  maintain  each  a  servant.* 

The  governors  had  still  other  domestics,  of  inferior  rank,  to  dress 
and  undress  them,  to  introduce  visitors,  and  to  bring  messages,  be^ 
jsideB  numerous  menial  servants. 

At  the  entrance  of  their  palaces,  within  the  court-yard,  a  guard 
was  kept  of  four  or  five  Doosiu.  No  domestice  could  leave  the  house 
without  taking  from  its  place  in  the  guard-room  a  square  wooden 
tablet,  which  he  hung  up  again  on  liis  return,  so  that  it  could  l)e 
known  at  a  glance  how  many  and  who  were  absent.  Within  the 
great  door,  or  main  entrance  into  the  house,  another  giiai-d  was  kept 
by  some  of  the  Joriki,  one  of  whom  had  charge  of  a  book,  in  which 
he  entered,  as  the  custom  is  at  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  the 
names  of  all  who  go  in  or  out,  for  tlie  information  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  sometimes  at  night  examines  the  entries. 

The  governor's  equipage  and  attendance  wlion  going  abroad  con- 
sisted of  a  led  hoi-se,  a  Norimon  [Norimono,  f^^^],  in  which  he  was 
carried,  by  tlie  side  of  which  walked  four  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  behind  it  two  pike-l)earers,  followed  by  a  train  of 
Karoo  [^^],  Joriki  [||;fj]  and  Doosiu  [[R]i£>],  with  their  own  ser- 
Yants  and  attendants.  ' 

Kampf (u*  thus  describes  the  persons  who  lield  the  office  of  govern- 
ors of  Nagasaki  at  his  arrival  in  Japan — **  Koicaguts  Tsina-Kami 
[Kaicagiichi-Settsu-nO'Kami,  jllPSS^t^],  is  a  handsome,  well-shaped 
man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  cunning  and  malicious,  and  a  gi-eat 

*  These  Joriki  and  Doosiu  seem  to  be  the  same  officers  spoken  of  in  the  subse- 
qtient  Dutch  nairatives  as  gobanjosi  [GobanjoshUj  Mfj^Afj^?]  (faiil  to  mean  govern- 
ment oYersecirg  officers),  or  by  corruption,  banjoscs,  upixT  and  under.  The  Doosiu 
or  Doosen  seem  to  be  the  same  ^ith  the  imperial  soldiers. 
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enemy  of  the  Dutch  (who  ascribed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
uew  arrangement  for  their  trade),  an  unjust  and  severe  ju^e,  but 
au  ngreeable,  liberal  and  happy  courtier,  with  an  income  from  his 
private  estates  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  kokf  [koku,  ^]. 
Jama  Oka  TstisdmthnihKami  [Yamaoka  TsttshifnO'nO'Karnh  \l\^^ 
iHf^i']  had  formerly  been  a  high  constable,  and  liad  been  rewarded 
with  his  present  office  for  his  services  in  clearing  Jedo  of  thieves  and 
pickpockets.  He  had  a  private  revenue  of  two  thousand  kokf.  He 
is  about  sixty,  short,  sincere,  humble,  and  very  charitable  to  the 
poor,  but  with  so  much  of  his  old  profession  about  him,  that  he  often 
orders  his  domestics  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  for  very 
trifling  faults.  Mijuki  Tononomo  [Miyagi  Tonomo,  ^il(jS^IS]»  ^^^^o 
about  sixty,  is  a  man  of  great  generosity  and  many  good  qualit  ies 
with  a  private  estate  of  four  tliousand  kokf  of  yearly  revenue." 

To  watch  the  governors,  an  imperial  officer,  called  Daiquan 
[f^'g'],  was  appointed  to  reside  at  Nagasaki,  and  a  like  service  was 
required  of  all  the  chief  lords  of  the  island  of  Ximo. 

To  secure  the  harbor  and  town  these  same  lords  were  bound  to 
march  with  their  vassals  at  the  first  alarm.  The  princes  of  the 
provinces  of  Figen  [Hizen,  lEtif]  and  Chichugen  [Chikuzen,  StlHj] 
were  obliged  to  furnish  alternately,  each  for  a  year,  the  guard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  independent  of  the  governors, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  water-side  streets  of  Nagasaki  supplied  the 
Funaban  [ftflj]  or  ship-guard  with  its  guard-boats  to  watch  foreign 
ships  in  the  harbor,  lliere  was  another  fleet  of  boats  employed 
ordinarily  in  whale-fishing,  but  whose  business  it  also  was  to  see  all 
foreign  vessels  well  off  the  coast,  to  guard  against  and  to  arrest 
smugglers,  and  to  prevent  any  foreign  vessels  from  toucliing  else- 
where than  at  Nagasaki.  Finally,  there  was  the  spy-guard,  stationed 
on  the  top  of  neighboring  mountains,  to  look  out  for  the  approach 
of  foreign  vessels ;  and  on  one  of  these  hills  was  a  beacon,  which, 
being  fired,  served,  in  connection  with  other  similar  beacons,  to 
telegraph  alarms  to  Jedo. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  governors  were  tour  mayors  or  burgomas- 
ters, whose  office,  like  most  others,  had  become  hereditary,  and  two 
deputy-mayors,  principally  for  the  afiEairs  of  the  new  town.  They 
would  seem  to  have  once  been  the  actual  chief  magistrates,  but 
their  authority  had  been  greatly  eclipsed  by  that  of  the    imperial 
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^yemors.  There  were  also  four  other  offioers  annually  appointed  to 
solicit  the  interests  of  the  town's  people  at  the  court  of  the  govern- 
ors, and  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
mayors,  for  which  purpose  they  had  a  small  room  at  the  governor's 
palace,  where  they  were  always  in  waiting. 

There  was  no  town-house  nor  other  public  place  of  assembly. 
When  the  magistrates  met  on  business,  it  was  at  the  presiding 
mayor's  house.  Besides  the  various  bodies  of  interpreters  and  otliers, 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade,  there  was  a  particular  corix:)ration 
of  constables  and  bailifis,  consisting  of  about  thirty  families,  who 
lived  in  a  street  by  themselves.  Their  office  was  I'eputed  military 
and  noble,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  swords, — a 
privilege  which  the  mayors  and  mercantile  people  did  not  ^xjssess. 
Tlie  tanners,  obliged  to  act  also  as  public  executioners,  wei-e  held 
in  execration,  yet  they  also  wore  two  swords.  They  lived  in  a 
separate  village  near  tlie  place  of  execution,  placed  as  everywhere 
in  Japan  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Nagasaki  (and  tlie  same  thing  extended  to  all  the  other  Japanese 
towns)  was  the  system  of  street  government,  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  Don  Rodrigc),  Caron,  and  otliers,  but  which  Kampfer 
more  particularly  describes. 

The  house-owners  of  every  street  were  arranged  iu  companies,  or 
corporations,  of  five  [Qoningumi,  iAfi]*  ^^  sometimes  a  few  more, 
each  street  liaving  from  ten  to  fifteen  such  companies.  None  but 
house-owners  were  admitted  into  tliese  corporations ;  mere  occupants 
were  looked  upon  as  dependents  on  their  landlords,  with  no  voice  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  street,  nor  right  to  claim  any  share  in  the  public 
money,  though  they  paid  high  rents.  Each  street  company  had  one 
of  its  number  for  a  head,  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
four  companions,  and  obliged,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  to  share  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  The  members  of  tliese  corporations 
chose  from  among  themselves  an  Ottona  [Z<£]>  ^^  chief  magistrate  of 
tlie  street.  The  choice  was  by  ballot,  and  the  name  of  the  pei-sim 
having  the  gi*eatest  number  was  presented  to  the  governor,  with  a 
humble  petition  thai  he  might  be  appointed  to  tlie  office,  of  whii;li 
tlie  salary  in  Nagasaki  was  a  ten-fold  share  of  the  annual  distribution 
to  the  inhabitants,  derived  fix>m  the  duties  on  the  foreign  tnule. 
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The  duty  of  the  Ottona  was,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  in  case 
of  fire ;  to  have  the  oversight  of  tho  watch ;  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  deaths,  births,  marriages,  arrivals,  departures,  &c. ;  to  arrest 
criminals,  and  to  punish  those  of  smaller  magnitude ;  to  compose, 
if  he  could,  all  disputes  among  tlie  people  of  his  street ;  and  gener- 
ally to  be  personally  answerable  for  their  good  behavior.  He  had 
for  assistants  three  lieutenants,  the  heads  of  the  corporations  of 
house-owners,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  a  messenger.  A  guard 
was  kept  every  night,  of  three  or  more  house-owners,  while  the  street 
was  paced  by  two  sentinels,  walking  from  each  gate  till  they  met, 
and  then  back.  The  hours  were  regularly  in  the  da^^ime  struck 
on  a  bell  hung  for  that  purpose  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  and 
during  the  night  the  street- watch  indicated  them  by  beating  two 
sticks  together.* 


*  The  Japanese  division  of  time  is  peculiar.  The  c!ay,  from  the  beginning  of 
morning  twilight  to  the  end  of  evening  twilight  (so  says  Siebold,  correcting  former 
•  statements,  which  give  instead  sunrise  and  sunset),  is  divided  into  six  hours,  and 
the  night,  from  tho  beginning  to  the  end  of  darknea*',  into  six  other  hours.  Of 
course  the  length  of  these  hours  is  coastiintly  varying.  Their  names  (according  to 
Titpingh)  are  as  follows;  Kokonots  [Kokonolsit,  :^*>,  nine],  noon  and  midnight; 
Yanis  [Yatsv,  A,^,  ^i'jht],  about  our  two  o'clock;  Nanots  INanaisVf  -t^i  seven], 
from  four  to  five;  Mouls-douki  [Mntsu,  /^*>,  six],  end  of  the  evening  and  com- 
mencement of  morning  ti^alight ;  Usous  [ItsuisVj  S*>.  j^i^'c],  eight  to  nine;  Yoots 
[Yot.'m,  H^^'j/ottr],  about  ten;  and  then  Kokonots  again.  Each  of  these  hours  is 
also  subdivided  into  .our  parts,  thus:  Kokonots,  noon  or  midnight;  Kokonots-fan 
[KokonotsU'han,  ^*>^*.  nine  and  a  haff],  quarter  past;  Kokonots-fan-souki  Kokono- 
tsxi-han-suifi,  Ai^^JS.  P<^st  9  and  a  /taZ/],  half  past;  Kokonois-fan-souki-maye 
[Kokonoisu-han-sufji-maye,  ii^^j^t^j  he/or  past  9  and  a  half],  three  quarters  past ; 
commencement  of  second  hour ;  Yaats-fan,  &c.,  and  so  through  all  the  hours. 

'^  The  hours  are  struck  on  bells,  Kokonots  being  indicated  by  nine  strokes, 
preceded  (as  is  the  case  also  with  all  the  hours)  by  three  warning  strokes,  to  call 
attention,  and  to  indicate  that  the  hour  is  to  he  struck,  and  followed,  after  a  pause 
of  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  by  the  strokes  for  the  hour,  between  which  there  is 
an  interval  of  about  fifteen  seconds  -tho  last,  however,  follo^^ing  its  predecessor 
still  more  rapidly,  to  indicate  that  the  hour  is  struck.  Yiiis  is  indicated  by  eight 
strokes,  Xanats  by  seven,  Mouts-<Imikl  by  six,  Itsouis  by  live,  and  Yoots  by  four. 
]Much  speculation  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Japanese  to  explain  why  they  do 
not  employ,  to  indicate  hours,  one,  two,  and  three  slrt»kes.  The  obvious  answer 
seoms  to  be,  that  while  throe  strokes  have  been  appropiiuted  as  a  forewarning, 
their  methexl  of  indicating  that  the  striking  is  finished  would  not  bo  available,  if 
one  and  two  strokes  designated  tho  first  and  second  hour^. 
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Tlie  street  officers  were  held  responsible  for  the  oflfences  of  the 
house-owners;  the  house-owners  for  the  offence  of  their  lodgers, 
domestics,  and  families ;  masters  for  servants ;  children  for  parents, 
each  corporation  for  its  individual  members;  neighbors  for  each 
other.*  It  was  naturally  a  part  of  this  system  that  no  new  inhabit- 
ant was  admitted  into  any  street,  except  by  consent  of  all  the  house- 
owners  in  it,  which  thus  became  necessary  to  every  purchase  and 
sale  of  a  house. 

Every  year,  a  list  was  made  out  by  the  street  officers  of  all  the 
inhabitants  in  each  sti-eet,  with  their  religion,  shortly  after  which 
came  the  ceremony  of  Jejumi  [Yehumi,  #|?S],  or  figure-treading — that 
is,  trampling  upon  the  crucifix,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
other  saints — a  ceremony  wliich  appears  to  be  observed,  at  least  at 
Nagasaki,  down  even  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  images  used  in 
Kampfer's  time  were  about  a  foot  long,  cast  in  ])rass,  and  kept  in  a 
particular  box  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  street  officei-s.  Each  house  was  entered  by  turns, 
two  messeugei-s  caiTving  the  box.  Tlie  images  were  laid  upon  the 
bare  floor,  and,  the  list  of  the  household  ]>eing  called  over,  they  were 
required,  one  by  one,  to  tread  upon  them.  Young  children,  not 
yet  able  to  walk,  wei-e  held  in  their  mothers'  arms,  so  as  to  touch 
the  images  with  their  feet.  It  lias  been  asserted  tliat  the  Dutcli 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  this  ceremony ;  but  the  fact  was  not  so. 

To  prevent  smuggling,  whenever  the  foreign  sliips  or  junks  set 
sail,  the  street  gates  of  Nagasaki  were  shut,  and  kept  closed  till  the 
ships  were  out  of  the  harbor,  strict  searches  being  made,  at  uncertain 
times,  on  which  occasions  every  inhabitant  of  the  street  was  obliged 
to  re^x)rt  himself.  The  same  thing  took  place  wlien  criminals  were 
searched  for,  or  otlier  investigations,  sometimes  very  frivolous  ones, 
were  made.  On  these  and  other  occasions  of  alarm,  no  one  could 
go  from  one  street  into  another,  except  with  a  written  pass,  and 
attended  by  an  officer ;  nor  could  an  inhabitant  of  Nagasaki  at  any 

•  Giron  implies  thut  it  wft8  only  as  to  state  offences  that  this  mtitnal  ro- 
sponsibiJity  exists.  Aeconling  to  Gnysbert,  in  his  ncconnt  of  the  persecution  at 
Nagasaki,  if  a  converted  priest  was  discovered,  not  only  the  householder  concealing 
him  was  held  responsible,  but  the  two  nearest  householders  on  either  side,  though 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  pagans.  This  strict  system  was  very  effectual 
for  the  purposes  of  th^;  I'ersecution. 
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time  leave  the  city  without  a  similar  pass  and  an  nndei-taking  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbors  for  his  return  witliin  a  sj^eeified  time. 

Accused  persons  were  often  made  to  confess  by  torture.  Capital 
punishments  were  either  by  beheading  or  crucifixion.  Other  pun- 
ishments—and this  class  was  often  inflicted  for  the  misdemeanors 
of  others — were  imprisonment,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  ban- 
ishment to  certain  desolate  spots,  and  islands,  and  forfeiture  of 
property  and  office.  Punishments  were  prompt  and  severe ;  yet  great 
regard  was  had  to  the  nature  of  the  oflFence,  the  condition  of  the 
person  who  committed  it,  and  the  share  of  guilt  to  be  reasonably  laid 
to  the  charge  of  his  superiors,  relations,  or  neighboi-s.  The  practice 
of  making  young  children  suffer  with  their  parents  was  possibly 
intended  as  much  in  mercy  to  them  as  to  aggravate  the  punishment 
of  the  real  offenders.*  It  is  by  this  same  motive  of  humanity,  that 
the  Japanese  justify  their  practice  of  exposing  such  infants  as  they 
have  not  the  means  or  inclination  to  support  and  educate. 

Persons  sentenced  to  death  could  not  be  executed  without  a 
warrant  signed  by  the  council  of  state  at  Jedo,  which  must  like- 
wise be  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  provided  tliey  admit  of 
he  delay  necessary  to  send  a  courier  and  receive  an  answer.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  otliev  liigh 
officers,  from  liberally  exercising  the  right  of  life  and  death  in  the 
case  of  their  own  immediate  servants  and  retainei-s.  All  servants, 
indeed,  were  so  far  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  that,  if  tliey 
were  accidentally  killed  while  undergoing  punishment,  tlie  master 
was  not  answerable.  Yet,  in  general,  as  in  China,  homicide,  even  in 
self-defence  or  undesigned,  must  be  expiated  by  tlie  blood  of  the 
offender,  and  even  his  neighbora  were,  in  many  cfLses,  held  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible.  » 

"  Some  will  observe,"  says  Kampfer,  '*  that  the  Ja^mnese  are 
wanting  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law.  I  could  heartily 
wish,  for  my  part,  that  we  Europeans  knew  as  little  of  it  as 
tliey,  since  there  is  such  an  abuse  made  of  a  science  highly  usefiil 
in  itself,  that  innocence,  instead  of  being  relieved,  is  often  still  more 

*  It  would  seem  from  Guysbert,  that  the  participation  by  young  children  in  the 
death  decreed  ogainBt  the  parc3:  ts,  wan  rather  the  act  of  those  parents  vrho  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  c^ldren,  and  who  did  not  choose  to  part  with 
them  in  this  extremity. 
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oppressed.  Tliere  is  a  much  shorter  way  to  obtain  justice  in  Japan, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  the  East ; — no  necessity  for  being  at  law  for 
many  years  tc^ther,  no  occasion  for  so  many  writings,  answers, 
briefs,  and  the  like.  The  case  is,  without  delay,  laid  before  the 
proper  court  of  judicature,  the  parties  heard,  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined, the  circumstances  considered,  and  judgment  given  without  loss 
of  time.  Nor  is  there  any  delay  to  be  apprehended  from  appeal- 
ing, since  no  superior  court  hath  the  power  to  mitigate  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  another,  though  inferior.  And,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  tliat  this  short  way  of  proceeding  is  liable  to  some 
errors  and  mistakes  in  particular  case,  yet  I  dai-e  affirm  that  in 
the  main  it  would  be  found  abundantly  less  detrimental  to  the 
parties  concerned  tlian  the  tedious  and  expensive  law-suits  in 
Europe." 

Certain  yearly  contributions,  under  the  name  of  free  gifts,  were 
paid  by  all  the  house-owners  and  office-holdera  of  Nagasaki,  partly 
as  perquisites  to  the  governor  and  other  officei*s,  and  partly  for 
municipal  purposes.  So  far  as  the  house-owners  were  concerned, 
it  amounted  to  a  regular  tax,  levied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
lots ;  but  this  sort  of  levy  was  said  to  be  unknown  in  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  at  Nagasaki  was  much  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  surplus  share  of  the  house-owners  in  the  duty  levied  on  the 
foreign  trade,  which,  after  paying  all  particular  services  and  muni- 
cipal expenses,  was  divided  among  them.  The  only  other  tax  was 
an  imperial  ground-rent  on  the  house-lots — four  mas  (fifty  cents), 
in  the  old  town,  and  six  mas  (seventy-five  cents)  in  the  upper  town, 
for  every  kin  [ke7i,  ^]  (very  nearly  six  English  feet)  of  frontage, 
where  the  depth  was  not  more  than  fifteen  kin.  On  every  lot  ex- 
ceeding tliat  depth  tax  was  double.  Tliis  is  stated  by  Kampfer  to 
be  the  only  town  tax  levied  tluxjughout  the  empire,  whether  in  the 
towns  of  the  imperial  domain,  or  in  those  belonging  to  particular 
lords,  and  the  city  of  Miako,  by  a  paiiicular  privilege,  was  exempt 
even  from  tliis. 

A  municipal  police,  similar  to  that  of  Nagasaki,  was  established 
in  all  the  other  towns,  borouglis,  and  villages,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  magistrates,  though  invested  with  the  same  piwer, 
were  perliaps,  known  by  different  names,  and  that  their  adminis- 
tration was,  in  general,  much  less  strict  than  at  Nagasaki. 
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Tlie  adjacent  country  was  under  the  control  of  an  imperial 
steward  (the  same  forming  a  part  of  the  imperial  domains),  who 
collected  the  rent,  forming,  witli  the  house-tax,  the  entire  impeiial 
revenue.  This  rent  amoimted  to  four  parts  in  ten  of  the  crop ; 
whereas  inferior  landlords  exacted  six  parts  in  ten.  Orain  was 
delivered  in  king ;  garden  grounds,  orchards  and  woods,  paid  & 
compensation  in  money. 

We  may  close  this  accoimt  of  Nagasaki  with  a  description  of 
the  Matsuri  [|^],  or  public  spectacle  exliibited  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  god  t>uica  \WxW^W\y  ^h®  patron  of  the  city,  one  of  the  occasions, 
on  wliich  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  leave  the  island  of  Desima  [JJ} 
J^],  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  tlie  spectacle.  This  festival  was^ 
and  still  is,  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  eleven  streets,  uniting 
each  year  for  tliat  purpose  ;  so  that  every  street  is  called  upon  thua 
to  contribute  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  except  that  in  which  the 
courtesans  reside,  which  must  pay  every  year.  The  celebration  con 
sists  in  processions,  plays,  dances,  <tc.,  and  as  something  new  must 
always  be  got  up,  at  least  in  the  way  of  dress,  it  is  attended  with 
heavy  expense. 

Tlie  temple  of  Siiwa,  according  to  Kampfer's  description,  stands 
not  far  from  the  town,  uix>n  the  mountain  Tntla,  A  fine  stair-case, 
of  two  hundred  stone  steps,  leads  up  to  it.  Tlie  temple  court, 
somewhat  lower  than  the  Mia  [^]  itself,  extends  down  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain.  At  the  entry  of  that  court,  next  the  gate,  is  a  long, 
opou  room,  or  galler}%  where  plays  are  acted,  for  the  diversion  both 
of  Suica  and  his  worshippers.  Tliis  room  is  curioiLsly  adorned  with 
many  pictures  and  carved  images,  placed  there  by  devout  woi-ship- 
])ers  ill  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  some  moment  of  exigency. 
Further  olT  stand  sc^me  small  chaj^els  of  wood,  clean  and  neat,  but 
without  ornaments.  In  the  same  court  stand  the  temples  of  Mura-- 
,sa J:i  [JlorisaJci  Goiigoiy  ^;(li!jt^?[511»  ^^^^  Simios  [Sumit/oshi,  {J^],  each 
of  whom  has  also  his  Jlikoiil  [j3[^j£?l],  or  small  eight-angular  slirine, 
(Uiriously  adorned,  and  hanging  in  beautiful  polls,  wherein  their  im- 
ages cr  relics  are  carried  about  uix)n  festivals.  Kiimpfer  also  observ- 
ed, in  the  same  enclosure,  another  small  chapel,  built  in  honor  of  the 
«j;(x1  and  lord  of  thousand  legs,  hung  about  with  numbci*s  of  his  clients, 
tliat  is,  with  legs  of  all  soi-ts  and  sizes,  given  by  his  woi-sliippei-s. 

There  are  several  festivals  sacred  to  Snicaj  of  which  the  chief  is 
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on  the  seyenth,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  of  the  ninth  month.^  On 
the  eighth  the  god  is  diverted  in  his  temple,  at  the  expense  of  rich 
And  devout  people,  with  a  musical  concert,  performed  by  boys  beat- 
ing upon  drums  and  bells — the  very  same  music  made  use  of  to 
appease  the  supreme  kami  Tensio  Dai  Sin  [^fiS^IPf])  when,  out  of 
disdain  and  anger,  she  hid  herself  in  a  cavern,  and  thereby  deprived 
the  world  of  light  and  sunshine.f 


*  The  JnpaDese  year  begins  at  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the  fifth  of  February 
(the  middle  point  between  the  winter  solstice  and  the  spring  equinox).  For  an 
account  of  the  Japanese  calendar,  see  p.  35. 

t  According  to  Klaproth's  statement  of  Japanese  legend,  in  his  Hiatoirt 
Myihologique,  introductory  to  Titsingh's  Annals  of  the  Dairif  the  first  three  of  the 
celestial  goda  were  solitary  males.  The  neit  three  had  female  companions,  yet 
produced  their  successors  by  the  force  of  mutual  contemplation  only.  The  seTenth 
pair  found  out  the  ordinary  method  of  generation,  of  which  the  first  result  was 
the  successiTe  production  of  eight  islands,  those  of  Japan  (the  number  eight 
being  selected  simply  because  it  is  esteemed  the  most  perfect),  after  which  they 
gave  birth  also  to  mountains,  rivers,  plants,  and  tree.  To  provide  a  ruler  and 
governor  for  these  creations,  they  next  produced  Tenaio  dai  sii,  or,  in  Japanese 
(for  Tensio  dai  sin  is  Chinese).  Ama  terasu-no-kami  (Celestial  Spirit  of  Sunlight) : 
but,  thinking  her  too  beautiful  for  the  earth,  they  placed  her  in  the  heavens,  as 
they  did,  likewise,  their  second  bom,  a  daughter,  also,  Tsovki-no-kami,  goddess  of 
the  moon.  Their  third  child,  Ybis  san-ro,  was  made  god  of  the  sea;  their  fourth 
child,  Scsan-no-onOf  also  a  son,  god  of  the  winds  and  tempest.  He  was  agreeable 
enough  when  in  good  humor,  and  at  times  had  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  was 
liable  to  such  sudden  outbreaks  and  caprices  of  temper  as  to  render  him  quite 
unreliable.  It  was  concluded  to  send  him  away  to  the  regions  of  the  north;  but 
before  going  he  get  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  sisters,  in  heaven.  At  first  he  had 
a  good  understanding  with  them,  but  soon  committed  so  many  ontmgos, — in  the 
spring  spoiling  the  fiower  borders,  and  in  the  autunm  riding  through  the  ripe  com 
on  a  wild  horse, — that  in  disgust  Tensio  dai  sin  hid  herself  in  a  cavern,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  she  placed  a  great  stone.  Darkness  forthwith  settled  over  the  heavens. 
The  eight  hundred  thousand  gods,  in  great  alarm,  assembled  in  council,  when 
among  other  expedients,  one  of  their  number,  who  was  a  famous  dancer,  was  set 
to  dance  to  music  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Tensio  dai  sin^  out  of  curictHity, 
moved  the  stone  a  little,  to  get  a  look  at  what  was  going  on,  when  immediately 
Ta  tsikara  o^o  kami  (god  of  the  strong  band)  canght  hold  of  it,  rolled  it  away 
and  dragged  her  out,  while  two  others  stretched  ropes  across  the  mouth  so  that 
-she  could  not  get  in  again  Finally  the  matter  was  compromised  by  clipping  the 
claws  and  hair  of  Sosan-no-ono,  after  which  he  was  sent  off  to  the  north,  though 
not  till  he  had  killed  a  dragon,  married  a  wife,  and  become  the  hero  of  other 
notable  adventures.  The  legend  makes  it  clear  what  Angiro,  the  first  Japanese 
-convert  meant,  by  speaking  of  the  Japanese  as  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  moan . 
See  ante,  p.  49.    Ihe  annual  festival  of  Thisio  dai  sin  falls   on  the  sixteenth  day  of. 
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The  great  festiyal  of  the  ninth  consists  of  processions  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  spectacles  exhibited  in  a  temporary  building 
of  bamboo,  with  a  thatched  roof,  open  towards  the  square  on  which 
it  is  erected.  "  The  whole  building."  says  Kampfer,  **  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  compared  to  one  of  our  bams,  it  is  so  mean  and  simple, 
for  it  must  be  purposely  built  according  to  the  sorry  architecture  of 
their  indigent  ancestors.  A  tall  fir  is  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  his  temple,  and  three  sides  of  the  square  are  built  round 
with  benches  and  scaflfolds  for  the  convenience  of  spectators. 

**  Ever}i:hing  being  ready,  the  Sinto  clergy  of  the  city  appear 
in  a  body,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  bringing  over  in  procession  the 
Mikosi  [^^]  of  their  great  Suiaa,  as,  also,  to  keep  him  company, 
that  of  Sipnios  [SumiyosJd  Miozin,  i^'^^jp^]*  Murasaki  [Motisaki 
GoiHjen,  ^jUlJfBi^^]  is  left  at  home,  as  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
history  of  his  life  and  actions  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  ha 
delighted  in  walking  and  travelling. 

"  Tlie  Sinto  clergy,  upon  this  occasion,  style  themselves  Ootomi 
[OtomOy  ;fcf^  ?]— that  is,  the  high  great  retinue — which  pompous  title 
notwithstanding,  the  alms-chest  is  one  of  the  principal  things  they 
carry  in  the  procession,  and,  indeed,"  says •  Kampfer,  "to  very  good 


the  ninth  month,  immediately  after  that  of  Suvoa,  and  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
emp're  by  matsuri  much  Uke  that  described  in  that  text.  The  sixteenth,  twenty* 
first,  and  twenty-sixth  days  of  every  month  are  likewise  sacred  to. her,  but  not 
celebrated  with  any  great  solemnity. 

K^impfer  mentions  as  the  gods  particularly  worshipped  by  the  mercantile 
class — 1.  Jebisu  [^YebisUj  9£]  {or,  as  Klaproth  writes  it  Ybts-san-ro),  the  Neptune 
of  the  country,  and  the  protector  of  fishermen  and  seafaring  people,  said  to  be  abl& 
to  live  two  or  three  days  under  water.  He  is  represented  sitting  on  a  rock,  with 
an  aDgling-rod  in  one  hand  and  the  delioioas  fish.  Tai  [0],  or  Steiiibrassin  {Sparus 
Auraia,  the  Japanese  name,  signifies  red  lady)  io  the  other.  2.  Daikoku  [:AcjSK]» 
commonly  represented  sitting  on  u  bale  of  rice,  with  his  fortunate  hammer  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  bag  laid  by  him  to  put  in  what  he  knocks  out ;  for  he  is  said 
to  have  the  power  of  knocking  out,  form  whatever  he  strikes  with  hammer, 
whatever  he  wants,  as  rice,  clothes,  money,  &c.  Klaproth  states  him  to  be  of 
^udian  origin,  and  that  this  name  signifies  Great  Black.  3.  TosUoku  [ftft],  re* 
presented  standing,  cad  in  a  large  gown  with  long  sleeves,  with  a  long  beard,  a 
huge  forehead,  hirgi  ears,  and  a  fan  in  his  right  hand.  Worshipped  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  ,  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  his  assistance,  success  and  prosperity, 
4.  Fbtei  [Hotel,  ;(^£S],  represented  with  '\  huge  belly,  and  supposed  to  have  in  hiB> 
gift  health,  richep,  and  children. 
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purpose,  for  there  is  such  a  multittide  of  things  thrown  among  them 
by  the  crowds  of  superstitious  spectators,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  out 
of  mere  charity  to  stone   them. 

"  When  they  come  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  the  ecclesiastics 
seat  themselves,  according  to  their  quality,  which  appears  in  good 
measui'e  by  their  dress,  upon  three  benches,  built  for  them  before 
the  front  of  the  temple.  Tlie  two  superiors  take  the  uppermost 
bench,  clad  in  black,  with  a  particular  head  ornament,  and  a  short 
staff,  as  a  badge  of  their  authority.  Four  others,  next  in  rank,  sit 
upon  the  second  bench,  dressed  in  white  ecclesiastical  gowns,  with  a 
black  lackered  cap,  something  different  from  that  worn  by  their 
superiors.  The  main  body  takes  xx)ssession  of  the  third  and  lower- 
most bench,  sitting  promiscuously,  and  all  clad  in  white  gowns,  with 
a  black  lackered  cap,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
servants  and  porters  appointed  to  carr^*  the  holy  utensils  of  the 
temple,  and  other  people  who  have  anything  to  do  at  this  solemnity, 
stand  next  to  the  ecclesiastics,  bareheaded. 

*'  On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the  ecclesiastics, 
sit  the  deputies  of  the  governors  under  a  tent,  upon  a  fine  mat, 
somewluit  raised  from  the  ground.  For  magnificence  sake,  and  out 
of  i-espect  for  this  holy  act,  they  have  twenty  pikes  of  state  planted 
before  them  in  the  ground. 

"  Tlie  public  spectacles  on  these  occasions  are  a  sort  of  plays, 
acted  by  eight,  twelve,  or  more  persons.  The  subject  is  taken  out 
cl  the  history  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  Theii*  remarkable  adven- 
tures, heroic  actions,  and  sometimes  their  love  intrigues,  put  in 
verse,  aro  sung  by  dancing  actors,  wliilst  others  play  upon  musical 
instruments.  If  the  subject  bo  thought  too  grave  and  moving, 
there  is  now  and  then  a  comic  actor  jumps  out  unawares  upon  the 
stage,  to  divert  the  audience  with  his  gestures  and  merry  discourse 
in  prose.  Some  of  their  other  plays  are  composed  only  of  ballets, 
or  dances,  like  the  performance  of  the  mimic  actoi*s  on  the  Boman 
stage.  For  the  dancers  do  not  speak,  but  endeavor  to  express  the 
contents  of  the  story  they  are  about  to  represent,  as  naturally  as 
possible,  both  by  their  dress  and  by  their  gestures  and  actions,  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  play,  such  as  fountains,  bridges,  gates,  houses,  gar- 
dens, trees,  mcauitains,  animals,  and  the  like,  are   also  represented, 
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some  as  big  as  the  life,  and  all  in   genei*al    coutrired  so  as  to  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  like  the  scenes  of  our  European  plays.* 

'*  The  actors  are  commonly  girls,  taken  out  of  the  courtesans' 
houses,  and  boys  from  those  streets  at  whose  expense  the  solem- 
nity is  performed.  They  are  all  magnificently  dad,  in  variously 
colored  silken  gowns,  saitablo  to  the  characters  they  are  to  pi'esent ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that,  generally  speakii^,  they  act  their  pai*t 
with  an  assurance  and  becoming  dexterity,  not  to  be  exceeded,  nay, 
scarce  to  be  paralleled,  by  the  best  European  actors. 

The  streets  which  bear  the  expense  make  their  appearance  in 
the  following  order :  First  of  all  is  carried  a  rich  canopy,  or  else  an 
umbi^lla,  made  of  silk,  being  the  palladium  of  the  street.  Over  it, 
in  the  middle,  is  placed  a  shield,  whereupon  is  writ,  in  large  char- 
acters, the  name  of  the  street.  Next  to  the  canopy  follow  the 
musicians,  masked,  and  in  proper  Uveries.  The  music  is  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  The  instruments  are  chiefly  flutes  of  diiSerent 
soi-ts,  and  small  drums ;  now  and  then  a  large  drum,  cymbals  and 
bells,  are  brought  in  among  the  rest.  The  instrumental  music  is  so 
poor  and  lamentable,  that  it  seems  much  easier  to  satisfy  their 
gcds  t]ian  to  please  a  musical  ear.  Nor  is  the  vocal  part  much 
pieiorable  to  the  instrumental,  for  although  they  keep  time  toler- 
ably, and  sing  accordiug  to  some  notes,  yet  they  do  it  in  so  very 
slow  a  niiiniier  tliat  the  music  seems  to  be  rather  calculated  to 
regulate  their  action,  and  the  motions  of  their  body  in  their  ballets 
and  dances,  wherein  they  are  very  ingenious  and  dexterous,  and 
little  inferior  to  our  European  dancers,  excepting  only  that  they 
seem  to  want  a  little  moi'e  action  and  swiftness  in  their  feet. 

"  The  musicians  are  followed  by  the  necessary  machines  and  tlie 
whole  apparatus  for  the  ensuing  representations,  the  largest  being 
canied  by  laboring  people,  the  lesser — as  benches,  stafis,  flowers, 
and  the  like — by  the  children  of  the  inliabitauts,  oieatly  clad. 
Next  follow  the  actors  themselves,  and  after  them  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  street  in  a  body,  in  their  holiday  clothes  and  gannents 
of  ceremony.      To  make  the   appearance  so  luiicli  the   greater,  the 


*  On  thi  -whole,  and  from  tie  play-Lilli?  presently  givoD,  the  performance  would 
seem  to  be  a  goc.d  deal  like  thnt  of  Fynimns  and  Thisbe,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 
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procession  is  closed  by  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  carry 
stools,  and  other  things,  walking  two  and  two. 

**  The  dances  and  shows  of  each  street  commonly  last  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  being  over,  the  company  marches  off  in 
the  same  order  they  came  in,  to  make  way  for  the  appearance  and 
shows  of  another  street,  which  is  again  followed  by  another,  and  so 
on.  All  the  streets  strive  to  outdo  each  other  in  a  magnificent 
retinue  and  surprising  scenes.  The  processions  and  shows  begin 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  ends  about  noon." 

The  following  were  among  the  presentations  by  the  different 
streets  at  the  matsuri  at  which  Kampfer  was  present. 

1.  **  Eight  young  girls,  clad  in  colored  gowns,  interwove  witli 
large  white  flowers,  with  broad  hats,  as  if  to  defend  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  with  fans  and  flowers  in  tlieir  hands,  dancing  by 
turns.  They  wei-e  from  time  to  time  relieved  by  a  couple  of  old 
women  dancing  in  another  dress. 

2.  **  A  garden,  with  fine  flowers  on  each  side  of  the  place  where 
the  act  was  performed,  a  thatched  house  in  the  middle,  out  of  which 
jumped  eight  young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  red,  dancing,  with 
fans,  canes,  and  flower-baskets.  They  were  relieved  by  a  very  good 
actress,  who  danced  by  herself. 

3.  Eight  triumphal  chariots,  with  oxen  before  tliem,  of  differ- 
ent colors,  the  wliole  very  naturally  represented,  and  drawn  by 
young  boys,  well  clad.  Upon  them  stood  a  Tsulaki  [Tsiibaki,  ;(§] 
tree,  in  flower ;  a  mountain,  covered  with  trees ;  a  thicket  of  baml3<x)8, 
with  a  tiger  lurking ;  a  load  of  straw,  with  an  entii-e,  tree,  witli  its 
loot  and  branches ;  a  whale,  under  a  rock,  half  covered  with  water. 
Last  of  all,  another  moimtain  appeared,  with  a  real  boy,  mugDilicenly 
clad,  who  stood  at  the  top,  under  an  apricot-tree  ;in  full  blossom. 
This  mountain  was  again  drawn  by   boys. 

4.  "  Some  dancers,  acting  between  six  flower-beds,  which,  and  a 
green  tree  were  drawn  upon  the  ])lace  by  boys.  Nine  other  boys, 
in  the  same  dress,  and  armed  each  with  two  swords  and  a  musket ; 
a  peasant,  dancing. 

5.  "  A  mountain,  carried  upon  men's  shoulders ;  a  fountain, 
with  a  walk  round  it ;  a  large  cask,  and  a  house,  were  severally  '^'^t 
upon  the  place.  Then  two  giants,  masked,  with  prodigious  gi'eat 
heads  represent in«^  s<3uie  Indian  deities,  began  a  dance.     Tliey  were 
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met  soon  after  by  a  third,  of  a  still  more  monstrous  size,  who  came 
forth  out  of  the  moimtaiu,  armed  with  a  great  broad-sword.  He  was 
followed  by  seven  Chmese,  jumping  out  of  the  same  mountain, 
though  to  all  appearance  quite  small,  and  dancing  about  in  com- 
pany with  the  giants.  After  some  time  spent  in  dances,  the  great 
monstrous  giant  beat  the  cask  to  pieces,  out  of  which  came  a  young 
boy,  very  handsomely  clad,  who,  after  a  fine  long  speech,  which  he 
delivered  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  danced  with  the  giant  alone. 
Meanwhile,  three  monkeys,  with  roe's  heads,  crept  out  of  the  foun- 
tain, and,  jumping  on  the  walk  round  it,  performed  a  dance,  mimick- 
ing that  of  the  giant  and  boy.  This  done,  every  one  returned  to 
his  place,  and  so  the  scene  ended. 

6.  "  The  pompous  retinue  of  a  prince,  travelling  with  his  son, 
very  naturally  represented  by  boys. 

7.  "  Several  huge  machines,  accurately  resembUng,  both  in  size 
and  color,  the  things  they  were  to  represent,  but  made  of  a  thin 
substance,  so  that  one  man  could  easily  carry  one  upon  his  back. 
But,  besides  this  load  on  the  back,  every  one  of  these  men  had  a 
very  large  drum  hanging  before  him,  which  some  others  played 
upon  with  bells.  After  this  manner  they  crossed  the  stage,  danc- 
ing, though  not  very  high,  because  of  their  load.  T].(^  tilings  which 
they  carried  were,  a  well,  with  all  the  implements  for  extinguishing 
fires ;  a  largo  church-bell,  with  the  timber  work  belonging  to  it, 
and  a  dragon  woimd  round  it  for  ornament's  sake ;  a  mountain, 
covered  with  snow,  and  shaped  like  a  dragon,  witli  an  eagle  on  the 
top ;  a  brass  gim,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  with  all  the  tackle 
belonging  to  it ;  a  heavy  load  of  traveller's  tmnks,  packed  up  in 
twelve  straw  balls,  according  to  the  coimtry  fasliion ;  a  whale  in  a 
dish  ;  several  shell  fish  and  fruits,  as  big  as  the  life,  carried  each  by 
one  pei-son." 


*.. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

KIBIPFER's  two  journeys  to   court. — PREPARATIONS. — PRESENTS. — JAP- 
ANESE ATTENDANTS. — PACKING  THE  BAOaAQE  AND   RIDING  ON   HORSE- 
BACK. — JAPANESE  LOVE    OP    BOTANY. — ACCOUTREMENTS. — ROAD-BOOKS 
— N0BIM0N8  f^if^l  AND  CANGOS   [KAGO,    JBfll],— A.   D.   1690-1692. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  custom  established  iu 
Japan,  that  all  tlie  governors  of  imperial  cities  and  of  provinces, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Daimio  [:fc^]  and  Siomio  yj>ig — that  is,  nobles 
of  the  first  and  second  rank — should,  once  a  year,  make  a  journey 
to  court ;  those  of  the  first  rank  to  pay  their  respecte  and  make 
presents  to  the  emperor  in  person,  and  those  of  the  second  rank  to 
salute  his  chief  ministers,  assembled  in  council. 

In  this  respect  the  director  of  the  Dutch  trade  is  placed  on  tlw 
same  footing  with  the  superior  nobility,  and  his  journey  to  coui-t, 
accompanied  by  a  physician,  a  secretary  or  two,  and  a  flock  oi 
Japanese  attendants  of  various  ranks,  affords  the  Dutch  the  011I5 
opportunity  they  liave  of  knowing  anything  by  their  own  |M*i-sonal 
observation,  beyond  the  vicinage  of  Nagasaki. 

Kampfer  made  th»s  journey  twice — the  first  time  in  1691  and 
again  in  1692 — and,  notwitlistanding  the  strict  sur^'eillance  uudei 
which  the  Dutch  are  kept,  his  observations  were  highly-  curious. 
Besides  a  jcjumal  of  his  daily  route,  he  gives  a  geiiorul  Kummarj 
of  all  that  he  observed,  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion, the  most  interesting  part  of  wliich  is  copied  in  this  and  the 
following  cliaptei"s,  nearly  in  liis  own  words : 

"  The  fii-st  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  look  out  proper  presents  for 
his  imperial  majesty,  for  his  privy  councillors,  and  some  otlier  gioat 
cllicers  at  Jedo,  Miako  and  Osaka,  'the  whole  amounting,  as  noar 
a»    possible,    to  a  cciiaiu  sum,  to   assort  them,  and  piriic-uLirly  to 
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assign  to  whom  they  are  to  be  delivei-ed.  Afterwards  they  mosfc 
be  put  up  into  leather  bags,  which  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
mats,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  accidents  in  so  long  a 
journey ;  and,  for  a  further  security,  several  seals  are  affixed  to 
them. 

'*  It  is  the  business  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  to  judge  and 
determine  what  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  court.  They  take 
out  of  the  goods  laid  up  in  our  warehouse  what  they  tliink  proper* 
and  give  instructions  to  the  departing  director  about  such  things 
as  should  be  sent  over  from  Batavia  the  next  year.  Some- 
times some  of  their  own  goods  they  have  been  presented  with  by 
the  Gliinese  are  put  in  among  these  presents,  because  by  this  means 
they  can  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  either  by  obliging 
us  to  buy  them  at  an  excessive  and  their  own  price,  or  by  exchang- 
ing them  for  other  goods.  Now  and  then  some  uncommon  curiosi- 
ties, either  of  nature  or  art,  are  brought  over  from  Europe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpose  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  they  are  not  approved  of  by  these  rigid 
censora.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  brought  over,  in  my  time, 
two  brass  fire-engines  of  tlie  newest  invention,  but  the  govemoi's 
did  not  tliink  them  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  so 
returned  them  to  us,  after  they  liad  first  seen  them  tried,  and  taken 
a  pattern  of  them.*  Another  time  the  bird  Casuart  was  sent  over 
from  Batavia,  but  likewise  disliked  and  denied  the  honor  of  appear- 
ing before  the  emperor,  because  they  heard  he  was  g(X)d  for  ii'>tliing 
but  to  devour  a  large  quantity  of  victuals. 

"  These  presents  are  placed  on  l)oard  a  barge,  tlu'ee  or  four 
weeks  befoi-e  our  departure,  and  Kent  by  water  to  SimonoseJd  [fCO 
tJg],  a  small  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  great  island 
of  NiPON,  where  tliey  wait  our  amval  by  land.  Formerly  our  ambas- 
siidor,  with  his  wliole  retinue,  embarked  at  the  same  time,  wliereby 
we  saved  a  groat  deal  of  titjuble  and  expense  we  must  now  be  at 
in  travelling  by  land  ;  but  a  violent  storm  having  once  put  the  whole 


*  Certainly   there  is   nothing  of    which  the    Japanese    stood,    and   Btill   standi 

more    in    need,    than    some    contrivance    for    extinguishing    fires.      Caron,    in    his 

memorial  iiddressed  to  Colbert,  had  recommended  a  jiresent  of  fire-extingnishers. 
t  See  p.  203. 
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company  into  eminent  danger,  and  the  voyage  having  been  often, 
by  reason  of  the  contrary  winds,  too  long  and  tedious,  the  emperor 
bas  ordered  that  for  the  future  we  should  go  by  land.  The  pres- 
ents for  the  imperial  court,  and  other  heavy  baggage,  being  sent 
before  us,  the  rest  of  the  time  till  our  departure  is  spent  in  prepar- 
ations for  our  journey,  as  if  we  designed  some  great  expedition  into 
a  remote  part  of  the  world. 

*'  The  first  and  most  essential  part  consists  in  nominating,  and 
giving  proper  instructions  to,  the  several  officers,  and  the  whole 
letinue  that  is  to  go  with  us  to  court.  The  governors  appoint  one 
of  their  Joriki  [Yoriki,  |ij^j]  to  be  Bttgio  [lp>}f],  that  is,  head  and 
commander  in  chief.  He  is  to  represent  the  authority  of  his  masters, 
as  a  badge  whei-eof  he  hath  a  pike  carried  after  him.  A  Dosiu 
[Dosin,  (p]i£i»]  is  ordered  to  assist  him  in  quality  of  his  deputy.  Both 
the  Joriki  and  Dosiu  are  taken  from  among  the  domestics  of  one  of 
the  governors,  who  stays  that  year  at  Nagasaki.  To  these  are  added 
tw^o  beadles,  who,  as  well  as'  tlie  Dosiu,  carry,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
a  halter  about  them,  to  arrest  and  secure,  at  command  or  wink  from 
the  Joriki,  any  person  guilty  or  suspected  of  any  misdemeanor.  All 
these  persons  are  looked  upon  as  military  men,  and  as  such  liave  the 
privilege  of  wearing  two  swords ; — all  persons  that  are  not  either 
noblemen  ])y  birth,  or  in  some  military  employment,  being  by  a  late 
imperial  edict  denied  this  privilege. 

"  I  have  already  stated  tliat  our  interpreters  are  divided  into  two 
(X)mpanies,  the  upper  consisting  of  the  eight  chief  interpi-eters,  and 
the  inferior  iucduding  all  tlie  rest.  The  Ninban  [Nenban,  ^^],  <>i 
president  for  the  time  being,  of  each  of  these  companies  is  appointed 
to  attend  us  in  thLs  journey.  To  these  is  now  added  a  tliird,  as  an 
apprentice,  whom  they  take  along  with  them  to  qualify  him  for  the 
succession.  All  the  chief  officers,  and  all  other  persons  that  are  able 
to  do  it,  take  some  servants  along  with  them,  paiily  to  wait  upon 
them,  pai-tly  for  state.  The  Bugio  and  the  principal  interpreter 
take  as  many  as  they  please,  the  other  officei*s  each  two  or  three,  as 
they  are  able,  or  as  their  office  requires.  The  Dutch  captain,  or 
ambassador,  may  take  three,  and  oveiy  Dutclinian  of  his  retinue  is 
allowed  one.  The  interpreters  commonly  recommend  their  favorites 
to  us,  and  the  more  ignorant  they  are  of  the  Dutch  language,  the 
better  it  answei-s  tlieir  intention. 
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**I  omit  to  mention  some  other  persons,  who,  by  order  or  by 
special  leave  of  the  governors  and  interpreters,  make  the  journey  in 
company  with  us,  and  at  oar  expense,  too,  though  otherwise  they 
have  no  manner  of  business  upon  oar  account.       ^ 

**  All  these  future  companions  of  oor  voyage  have  leave  to  make 
us  some  friendly  \'isits  at  Desima,  in  order  to  get  beforehand  a 
little  acquainted  with  us.  There  are  many  among  them  who  would 
willingly  be  more  free  and  open,  were  it  not  for  the  solemn  oath 
they  must  all  take  before  their  departure,  but  much  more  for  tlie 
fear  of  being  betrayed  by  othei*s,  since,  by  virtue  of  the  same  oath, 
they  are  obliged  all  and  every  one  of  them  to  have  a  strict  and 
watchful  eye,  not  only  over  the  Dutch,  but  also  over  the  conduct  of 
each  other,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Dutch. 

"  Another  branch  of  preparations  for  our  journey  is  the  hiring 
of  horses  and  porters.  This  is  the  chief  interpreter's  business,  as 
keeper  of  our  purse,  who  is  also  appointed  to  take  care  that  what- 
ever is  wanted  during  the  whole  journey  be  provided  for.  '  T  is  he, 
likewise,  that  gives  orders  to  keep  everything  in  readiness  to  march 
the  minute  the  Bugio  [3|t>ff]  ^  pleased  to  set  out. 

**  Two  days  before  our  departure  every  one  must  deliver  his 
cloak,  bag  and  portmantle,  to  proper  jDeople,  to  ])e  bound  up  ; — this 
not  after  our  European  manner,  but  after  a  particular  one  of  their 
own,  which  deserves  to  be  here  described. 

**A  plain  wooden  saddle,  not  unlike  tlie  pack-saddles  of  the 
Swedish  post-horses,  is  girded  on  the  horse  with  a  breast-leather 
and  crupper.  Two  latchets  are  laid  upon  the  saddle,  which  hang 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  their  being  conveniently 
tied  about  two  portmantles,  which  are  put  on  each  side  in  a  due 
balance ;  for  when  once  tied  together,  tliey  are  barely  laid  on  the 
hoi-se  s  back,  without  any  other  thong  or  latchet  to  tie  them  ftister. 
However,  to  fasten  them  in  some  measure,  a  small,  long  ])ox,  or 
ti-unk,  called  by  the  Japanese  Adofski,  is  laid  over  both  portmantles 
upon  the  horse's  back,  and  tied  fast  to  the  saddle  with  thongs  '^and 
over  the  whole  is  spread  the  traveller's  covering  and  b(\ldiiif^.  \..iich 
are  tied  fast  to  the  Adofski  and  side  trunks.  The  cavity  between 
the  two  trunks,  filled  up  with  some  soft  stuff,  is  the  traveller's  seat, 
where  he  sits,  as  it  were,  upon  a  flat  table,  c/)mmodiously  enough, 
either  cross-legged  or  with  bis  legs  extended  hanging  down  by  the 
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horse's  neck,  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient.  Particular  caro  must 
be  taken  to  sit  in  the  middle,  and  not  to  lean  t<x>  much  on  either 
side,  which  would  either  make  the  horse  fall,  or  else  the  side  trunks 
and  rider.  In  going  up  and  down  hills  the  footmen  and  stable 
grooms  hold  the  two  side  trunks  fast,  for  fear  of  such  an  accident. 
The  traveller  mounts  the  hoi-se,  and  alights  again,  not  on  one  side, 
as  we  Europeans  do,  but  by  tlie  horse's  breast,  which  is  very  ti-ouble- 
some  for  stiff  legs.  Tlie  horses  are  unsaddled  and  unladen  in  an 
instant;  for  having  taken  the  bed-clothes  away,  which  they  do 
first  of  all,  they  need  but  untie  a  latchet  or  two,  which  they  are 
very  dexterous  at,  and  tlie  whole  baggage,  falls  down  at  once.  Tlie 
latchets,  thongs  and  girths,  made  use  of  for  tliese  several  puqxises, 
are  broad  and  strong,  made  of  cotton,  and  witlial  very  neatly 
worked,  with  small,  oblong,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  at  both 
ends,  which  are  of  great  use  to  strain  the  latchets,  and  to  tie  things 
hard. 

"  The  saddle  is  made  of  wood,  very  plain,  with  a  cushion  under- 
neath and  a  caparison  behind,  lying  upon  the  horse's  back,  with 
the  traveller's  mark,  or  arms,  stitched  upon  it.  Another  piec^  of 
coarse  cloth  hangs  down  on  each  side  as  a  safeguard  to  the  horse, 
to  keep  him  from  being  daubed  with  dirt.  These  two  pieces  are 
tied  together  loosely  under  the  horse  s  belly.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  small  but  strong  strings,  to  defend  it.  and  par- 
ticularly the  eyes,  from  flies,  which  ai-e  very  troublesome.  The 
neck,  breast  and  other  parts,  are  hung  with  small  bells. 

**  The  side  portmantles,  which  are  filled  only  with  light  stuff,  and 
sometimes  only  with  straw,  are  a  sort  of  square  tnmk,  made  of 
stiff  horse  leather,  mostly  four  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  bmad, 
and  as  many  deep.  The  cover  is  made  somewhat  larger,  and  so 
deep  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  down  to  the  bottom.  Though  tliey 
hold  out  rain  very  well,  yet,  for  a  greater  security,  they  are  wrapt 
up  in  mats,  with  strong  ropes  tied  about  them ;  for  which  reason, 
and  because  it  requires  some  time  to  pack  them  up,  they  are  seldom 
unpacked  till  you  are  come  to  the  journey's  end,  and  the  thiugs 
which  are  the  most  wanted  upon  the  road  are  kept  in  the  Adofshi. 
This  is  a  small,  thin  trunk  or  case,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
lengtli.  nine  inches  broad,  and  as  many  deep.  It  contains  one 
-single    dmwer,    much    of  the   same  length,  breadth  and   depth.     It 
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liiith  a  little  dcx)r  or  opening  on  one  side,  which  can  be  locked  up, 
and  by  wliich  you  can  come  conveniently  at  the  drawer,  without 
untying  the  Adqfski.  What  things  are  daily  wanted  upon  tlie 
road  must  be  kept  in  this  trunk.  It  serves  likewise  to  fasten  the 
two  portmantles,  or  side  trunks,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
stick.  It  is  made  of  thick,  strong,  gray  paper,  and,  further  to 
secure  it  against  all  accidents  of  a  long  journey,  strings  are  tied 
about  it  in  form  of  a  net,  very  neatly. 

**  To  complete  our  traveller's  equipage,    some  other  things  are 
requisite,  which  are  commonly    tied  to  the  portmantles.     Such  are, 

1,  A  string  with  Seni  [Zeni,  igj],  a  brass  money  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  they  being  more  proper  to  buy  what  necessaries  are  wanted 
on  the  road  than  silver  money,  which  must  be  weighed.  Poeple  tliat 
travel  on  horseback  tie  tliis  string  behind  them  to  one  of  the  sashes 
of  their  seats.     Foot  travellers  carry  it  in  a  basket  upon  their  back.* 

2.  A  lantern,  of  varnished  and  folded  paper,  with  the  possessor's 
arms  painted  upon  its  middle.  This  is  carried  before  travellers  by 
their  footmen,  upon  their  shoulder,  in  travelling  by  night.  It  is  tied 
l)ehind  one  of  the  poi-tmantles,  put  up  in  a  net  or  bag,  which  again 
hath  the  ^x)ssessor's  arms,  or  marks,  printed  upon  it,  as  have  in  gen- 
eral the  clothes  and  all  other  movables  travellers  of  all  ranks  and 
qualities  carry  along  with  them  upon  their  journeys.  3.  A  brush 
m.ide  of  horse's  hairs,  or  black  cock  feathers,  to  dust  your  seat  and 
clothes.  It  is  put  behind  your  seat,  on  one  side,  more  for  show 
than  us(\  4.  A  water-pail,  which  is  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seat,  opposite  to  the  brush,  or  anywhere  else.  5.  Shoes,  or  slippei-s, 
for  lioi-ses  and  footmen.  These  are  twisted  of  straw,  with  ropes 
likewise  of  straw,  lianging  down  from  them,  where  by  they  are  tied 
about  the  horse's  feet,  instead  of  our  European  iron,  hoi'se-shoes* 
which  are  not  used  in  this  country.  They  are  soon  worn  out  in 
stony,  slip]iory  roads,  and  must  be  often  changed  for  new  ones. 
For  this  pnvi)()se,  the  inen  th*at  look  after  the  horses  always  carry 
a  c()ni])etont  stock  along  with  them,  tied  to  the  portmanteaiLS,  though 

*  These  seni  wore  of  various  values,  a  thousand  of  them  being  worth,  ac- 
cording to  Cairon,  from  eight  to  twenty-six  mas,  tliat  is,  from  a  tlolhir  to  three 
dollars  and  a  quarter ;  tlie  seni  varying,  therefore,  from  a  mill  to  three  mills 
and  a  quarter.  Of  the  existing  copper  coinngo  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Se® 
p.  531. 
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they  are  to  he  met  with  in  every  village,  and  are  ofifered   for  sale  by 
poor  children  begging  tlie  ixmd. 

"I  must  \)eg  leave  to  observe  that,  besides  the  several  tilings 
liitherto  mentioned,  which  traveller  usually  curry  along  with  tliem 
in  their  journeys,  I  had  for  my  own  private  use  a  very  large  Javan 
box,  which  I  liad  brought  with  me  from  Batavia.  In  this  box  I 
privately'  kept  a  large  mariner's  compass,  in  order  to  measure  the 
directions  of  the  i-oads,  mountains  and  coasts  ;  but  open  an<l  exposed 
to  everybody's  view,  was  an  ink-horn ;  and  I  usually  filled  it  with 
plants,  flowers,  and  branches  of  trees,  which  I  figured  and  dcscril>ed 
(nay,  under  this  pi*etext  whatever  occurred  to  me  remarkable).  Doing 
this,  as  I  did  it  free  and  unhindered,  to  everyb(xly^8  knowledge,  I 
should  be  wrongly  accused  to  have  done  anything  which  might 
have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  Company's  trade  in  this  coun- 
try, or  to  liave  thereby  thrown  any  ill  suspicion  upon  our  conduct 
from  so  jealous  and  circumsj)ect  a  nation.  Nay,  far  from  it,  I  must 
own  that,  from  the  very  first  day  of  our  setting  out,  till  our  return 
to  Nagjisaki,  all  the  Japanese  companions  of  our  journey,  and 
particularly  the  Bugio  [I^>fT]  or  commander-in-chief,  were  extremely 
forward  to  communicate  to  me  what  imcommon  plants  they  met 
witli,  together  with  their  names,  characters  and  us^es,  wliicli  they 
diligently  impiired  into  among  the  natives.  The  Japanese,  a  very 
reasonable  and  sensible  people,  and  themselves  great  lovers  of 
plants,  look  upon  botany  as  a  study  lx)th  useful  and  innocent, 
which,  pui"suant  to  the  veiy  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law  of  nature, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  everybody.  Thus  much  I  know  by  my 
own  experience,  tiiat,  of  all  the  nations  I  saw  and  couvoi-sed  with 
in  my  long  and  tcHlious  travels,  those  the  least  favored  ]x>tanical 
learning  wlio  ought  to  have  encouraged  it  most.  Upon  my  return 
to  Nagasaki  Tounrmon,  secrctaiy  and  chief  counsellor  to  the  gov- 
enioi-s  being  at  Desima  [{fjjiu)],  sent  for  me,  and  made  rao  by  the 
chief  interprclei',  the  following  compliment :  That  he  had  heard 
witli  gi'cat  pleasure  from  our  lale  Bugio,  how  agi'eeably  I  liad  spent 
my  time,  and  wliat  divei*sion  I  had  taken  upon  our  journey  in  thfit 
excellent  and  most  commendable  studv  of  botanv,  whereof  he  Touiui- 
won,  himself  was  a  gi-eat  lover  and  encouragf-r.  But  I  must  ccm- 
fess,  likewise?,  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  journey  I  took  what 
]')ains  and  tri(ul  what  means  I  could  to  procuie  the  friendship  and 
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assistance  of  my  fellow-travellers,  obliging  some  with  a  submissive 
humble  conduct  and  ready  assistance,  as  to  physic  and  physical 
advice,  others  with  secret  rewards  for  the  very  meanest  services 
and  favors. 

"  A  traveller  must  not  forget  to  provide  himself  with  a  cloak, 
against  rainy  weather,  made  of  double-varnished  oiled  paper,  and 
withal  so  very  large  and  wide  that  it  covers  and  shelters  at  once 
man,  horse  and  baggage.  It  seems  the  Japanese  have  learned 
the  use  of  it,  together  with  the  name  Kappa  ['^^],  from  the 
Portuguese. 

''  To  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  travellers  must  be  provided 
with  a  large  hat,  which  is  made  of  split  bamboos  or  straw,  very 
neatly  and  artfully  twisted,  in  form  of  an  extended  sombrero,  or 
umbrella.  It  is  tied  imder  the  chin  with  broad  silk  bands,  lined 
with  cotton.  It  is  transparent  and  exceedingly  light,  and  yet,  if 
once  wet,  will  let  no  rain  come  through.  Not  only  the  men  wear 
such  hats  upon  their  journeys,  but  also  the  women  in  cities  and 
villages,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers,  and  it  gives  them  no  dis- 
agreeable look. 

''  The  Japanese  upon  their  journeys  wear  very  wide  breeches, 
tapering  towards  the  end,  to  cover  the  legs,  and  slit  on  both  sides 
to  put  in  the  ends  of  their  large,  long  gowns,  wliich  would  otherwise 
be  troublesome  in  walking  or  riding.  Some  wear  a  slioii  coat  or 
cloak  over  the  breeches.  Some  instead  of  stockings,  tie  a  broad 
ribbon  aix)und  their  legs.  Ordinary  servants,  chiefly  Noriuion-men 
and  pike-bearers,  wear  no  breeches,  and,  for  expedition's  sake,  tuck 
their  gowns  quite  up  to  their  belt,  exposing  their  naked  bcxlios, 
which  they  say  they  have  no  reason  at  all  to  be  ashamed  of. 

**  The  Japanese  of  both  sexes  never  go  abroad  without  fans,  as 
we    Europeans    seldom  do  without    gloves."       VyKMi    their  journeys 


*  *•  Though  it  may  Eound  extraordinary  to  talk  of  a  soldier  with  a  fan,  yet 
the  use  of  that  article  is  bo  general  in  Japan  that  no  repj^ectable  man  ia  to  be 
seen  without  one.  These  fans  are  a  foot  long,  and  sometimes  serve  for  jmrasols ; 
at  others  instead  of  memorandum  books.  They  are  adorned  with  paintings  of 
landscapes,  birds,  flowers  or  ingenious  sentences.  The  etiquette  to  be  observed  in 
regard  to  the  fan  rcquiies  i)rofound  study  and  close  attention." — Titsing?i.  *' At 
feasts  and  ceremonies  the  fan  is  always  stuck  in  the  girdle,  on  the  left  hand, 
behind  the  sadre,  with  the  handle  downward." — Thunhtry. 
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they  make  use  of  a  fan  which  liath  the  roads  printed  upon  it,  and 
tells  them  how  many  miles  they  are  to  "travel,  what  inns  they  are 
to  go  to,  and  what  price  victuals  are  at.  Some,  instead  of  such  a 
fan,  make  use  of  a  road-book,  which  are  bflfered  them  for  sale  by 
numbers  of  iKX)r  children,  begging  along  the  road.  The  Dutch  are 
not  permitted,  at  least  publicly,  to  buy  any  of  these  fans,  or  road- 
books. 

**  A  Japanese  on  horseback,  tucked  up  after  this  fashion,  makes 
•&  very  comical  figure  at  a  distance ;  for,  besides  tliat  they  are 
generally  short  aud  thick,  their  large  hat,  wide  breeches  and  cloaks, 
together  with  their  sitting  cross-legged,  make  them  appear  broader 
than  long.  Upon  the  road  they  ride  one  by  one.  Merchants  have 
their  horses,  with  the  heavy  baggage  packed  up  in  two  or  three 
trunks  or  bales,  led  before  them.  They  follow,  sitting  on  horseback, 
after  the  manner  above  described.  As  to  the  bridle,  the  traveller 
liath  nothing  to  do  with  that,  the  horse  being  led  by  one  of  his  foot- 
man, who  walks  at  the  horse's  right  side,  next  by  the  he^td,  and 
together  with  liis  companions  sings  some  merry  song  or  other,  to 
diveii  themselves,  and  to  animate  their  horses. 

"  The  Japanese  look  upon  our  European  way  of  sitting  on  horse- 
back, and  holding  the  bridle  one's  self,  as  warlike  and  properly 
becoming  a  soldier.  For  tliis  very  reason  they  seldom  or  never  use 
it  in  their  journeys.  It  is  more  frequent  among  people  of  quality 
in  cities,  where  tliey  go  a  visiting  one  another.  But  even  then  the 
rider  (who  makes  but  a  sorry  appearance  when  sitting  after  our 
manner)  holds  the  bridle  merely  for  form,  the  horse  being  still  led 
by  one,  and  sometimes  by  two,  footmen,  who  walk  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  holding  it  by  the  bit.  Their  saddles  come  nearer  our  Ger* 
man  saddles  than  those  of  any  Asiatic  nation.  The  stirrup-leath- 
-ers  are  very  short.  A  broad  round  leather  hangs  down  on  both 
sides,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tartars,  to  defend  the  legs.  The  stir- 
rup is  made  of  iron,  or  Sowaas,  very  tliick  and  heavy, — not  unlike 
the  sole  of  a  foot,  and  open  on  one  side,  for  the  rider  to  get  his 
foot  loose  with  ease,  in  case  of  a  fall, — commonly  of  an  exceeding 
neat  workmanship,  and  inlaid  with  silver.  The  reins  are  not  of 
leather,  as  ours,  but  of  silk,  and  fastened  to  the  bit. 

**  Besides  going  on  horseback,  there  is  another  more  stately  and 
-expensive  way  of  travelling  in  this  country,  and  that  is  to  be  car- 
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ried  in  Norimons  [^^],  and  Kaiigos  [^Kago,  JgSI]»  o^  particular  sorts 
of  cliairs  or  litters.  The  same  is  usual  likewise  in  cities.  People  of 
quality  are  carried  about  after  this  manner  for  state,  others  for  ease 
and  convenience.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  tlie  litters  men 
of  quality  go  in,  and  those  of  ordinary  people.  The  former  are 
sumptuoiLs  and  magnificent,  according  to  every  one's  rank  and  riches. 
The  latter  arc  plain  and  simple.  The  former  are  commonly  called 
Norimons,  the  latter  Kangos.  The  vulgar  (in  all  nations  master  of 
the  language)  have  called  them  by  two  different  names,  though,  in 
fact,  they  am  but  one  thing.  Norimon  signifies,  properly  speaking, 
a  tiding  to  sit  in ;  Kango,  a  basket.  Both  sorts  rise  thi-ough  such  a 
variety  of  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  plainest  to 
the  most  curious,  that  a  fine  Kango  is  scarce  te  be  distinguished  from 
a  plain  and  simple  Norimon,  but  by  its  pole.  The  polo  of  a  Kango 
LS  plain,  massy,  all  of  one  piece,  and  smaller  than  that  of  a  Nori- 
mon, which  is  large,  curiously  adorned  and  hollow.  Tlie  pole  of  a 
Norimon  is  made  up  of  four  tliin  boards,  neatly  joined  together,  in 
form  of  a  w^ide  arch,  and  much  lighter  than  it  appeai-s  to  Ijo. 
Princes  and  gi'eat  lords  show  their  rank  and  nobility,  amongst 
t)tlior  tilings,  pai'ticularly  l)y  the  length  and  largeness  of  tlio  poles 
of  tlieir  Norimons.  People  wIkj  fancy  theinsolves  to  be  of  greater 
f^unlity  than  they  really  are,  apt  now  and  then  to  get  the  ]:)nle?; 
of  their  Norimons  or  Kangos  much  larger  tlian  they  ouj^lit  to  have 
been.  But  then,  also,  they  are  liable  to  l.)e  obliged  by  tlie  ningis- 
trates,  if  they  come  to  know  of  it,  to  reduce  them  to  their  former 
size,  with  a  severe  re})nmand,  if  not  a  considerable  ])unishment, 
into  the  bargain.  This  regulation,  however,  dotli  not  concern  tho 
wouKni,  for  they  may,  if  they  ])lease,^inake  use  of  l.-irger  |X)les 
flinn  tlieir  own  and  tlieir  liiLsbands'  quality  would  entitle  them  to. 
The  Norimon  itself  is  a  small  room,  of  an  oblong  square  figiu-e,  big 
enou;j;li  for  one  person  conveniently  to  sit  or  lie  in,  curiously  woven 
of  fine,  thin,  sy)lit  bamboos,  sometimes  japnnned  and  finely  painted, 
with  a  small  folding-d(KU'  on  each  side,  sometimes  a  small  windovr 
before  and  Ixihind.  Sometimes  it  is  fitted  up  for  the  conveniency 
of  sleeping  in  it.  It  has  at  top  a  roof,  which  in  rainy  weather  has 
:i  cov(iring  of  varnished  paj)or.  It  is  carried  by  two,  four,  eight  or 
more  men,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person  in  it,  who  (if  lie 
lie  a  prince  or  lord  of  a  province)  carry   tlie  pole  on  the  palms  of 
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their  hands ;  otherwise,  they  lay  it  upon  their  shoulders.  All  these 
Isorimon-men  ai-e  clad  m  the  same  lively,  with  the  coat  of  nrms  or 
mark  of  their  masters.  Tliey  are  every  now  and  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  the  mean  time  walk  by  the  Norimon's  side. 

"  The  Kangos  are  not  near  so  fine  nor  so  well  attended.  They 
are  much  of  the  same  figure,  but  smaller,  witli  a  solid,  square,  or 
sometimes  a  round,  pole,  which  is  either  fastened  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  roof,  or  put  through  it  underneath.  The  Kangos  commonly 
made  use  of  for  travelling,  chiefly  for  carrying  people  over  moun- 
tains, are  very  poor  and  plain,  and  so  small,  that  one  cannot  sit  in 
them  without  very  great  inconveniency,  bowing  the  head  and  laying 
the  legs  across.  Tliey  are  not  unlike  a  basket  with  a  round  bottom, 
and  a  flat  roof,  which  one  reaches  with  his  head.  In  such  Kangos 
we  are  carried  over  the  rocks  and  mountains,  whicli  are  not  easily  to 
be  passed  on  horseback.  Tliree  men  are  appointed  for  every  Kangos, 
who,  indeed,  for  the  heaviness  of  tlieir  burden,  have  enough  to  do." 
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HIGHWAYS. — RIVERS  — FORDS.  —FERRIES.  — BRIDGES.  — WATER  PART  OF 
THE  JOURNEY.— COAST  AND  ISLANDS. — FRAIL  STRUCTURE  OF  JAPANESE 
VESSELS. — DESCRIPTION  OF  THEM. — BUILDINGS  ON  THE  ROUTE.— PRO- 
CLAMATION PLACES. — PLACES  OF  EXECUTION. — TIRAS  [TERA,  ^]  OR 
BUDDHIST  TEMPLES. — MIAS  [  &  ]  OR  SINTO  TEMPLES.  —  IDOLS  AND^ 
AMULET'S. 

**  The  empire  of  Japan,"  says  Kampfer,  "  is  divided  into  seven 
gi'eat  tracts,*  every  one  of  wliicli  is  bounded  by  a  highway,  and,  as 
these  ti'acts  are  subdivided  into  provinces,  so  there  are  particular 
ways  leading  to  and  from  every  one  of  these  provinces,  all  ending 
in  tlie  great  highways,  as  small  rivers  lose  themselves  in  great  ones, 
Tliese  highways  are  so  broad  that  two  companies,  though  never 
so  great,  can,  without  hindrance,  pass  by  one  another.  That  corn- 
pan}',  which,  according  to  their  way  of  speaking,  goes  up,  that  is, 
to  Miako  [^^],  takes  the  left  side  of  tlie  way,  and  that  which 
comes  from  Miako  the  right.  All  the  highways  are  divided  into 
measured  miles,  wliich  are  all  marked,  and  begin  from  the  great 
bridge  at  Jedo  as  the  common  centre.  This  bridge  is  b}-  way  of 
prceminence,  called  Niponhas  [Nikonbashi,  0  ^$^],  tliat  is,  tlie  bridge 
of  Japan.  By  this  means,  a  traveller,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire 
he  be,  may  know  at  any  time  how  many  Japanese  miles  it  is  from 
thence  to  Jedo.  The  miles  are  marked  by  two  small  hills  tlirown  up, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  way,  opjKxsite  each  other,  and  planted  at  the 
top  with  one  or  more  trees.  At  the  end  of  every  tract,  province,  or 
smaller  district,  a  wcxxlen  or  stone  pillar  is  set  up  in  the  highway, 
with  cliaraetors  upon  it,  showing  what  provinces  or  lands  they  are 
which  here  bound  upon  each  other,  and  to  whom  they  l^elong.  Like 
pillai^s  are  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  side-ways  which  turn  off  from 

*  The  is   exclusive  of  the  central    tract   or  imperial  domain  (consisting  of  five 
provinces),  and  also  of  the  two  island    provinces  of  Iki  [^(i$)  and  Tsn-sima  [^Ji|] 
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the  great  highway,  showing  what  province  or  dominion  they  lead  to, 
and  the  distance  in  leagues  to  the  next  remarkable  place.  The  natives, 
as  they  improve  every  inch  of  ground,  plant  firs  and  cypress  trees  in 
rows  aloDg  the  roads  over  the  ridges  of  hills,  mountains  and  other 
barren  places.  No  firs  or  cypress  can  be  cut  down  without  leave  of 
the  magistrate  of  tlie  place,  and  they  must  always  plant  young  ones 
instead  of  those  they  cut  down. 

**  In  our  journey  to  court  we  pass  along  two  of  these  chief  high- 
ways, and  go  by  water  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  our  whole 
journey  is  divided  into  three  parts.  We  set  out  from  Nagasaki  to 
go  by  land  across  the  island  Kiusiu  [^<H|]>  to  the  town  of  Kokura^ 
[/J\j^],  where  we  arrive  in  five  days.  From  Kokura  we  pa45s  the 
straits  in  small  boats  to  ShimonoseJci  rFOlBlf  a  convenient  and 
secure  harbor,  about  two  leagues  off,  where  we  find  our  barge,  with 
the  ba^age,  riding  at  anchor  and  waiting  our  arrival.  The  road 
from  Nagasaki  to  Kokura  is  called  by  the  Japanese  Saikaido  [EfS 
^],  that  is,  the  west  sea  way.*  At  Simonoseki  we  go  on  board  our 
barge  for  Fiogo  [Hydgo,  ^^]f  where  we  arrive  in  eight  day?,  moi-e 
or  less,  according  to  the  wind.  Osaka  [:;fcER]»  ^  ^^^7  '^^ry  famous 
for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants, 
lies  about  thii-teen  Japanese  water-leagues  from  Fiogo,  which,  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  we  make  in  small  boats, 
leaving  our  barge  at  Fiogo  till  our  return.  From  Osaka  we  go 
again  by  land,  over  the  great  island  Nipon,  as  far  as  Jedo  [ilp]» 
the  emperor  s  residence,  where  we  arrive  in  about  fourteen  days 
or  more.  The  road  from  Osaka  to  Jedo  is  by  the  Jajmnese  called 
Takaido  [^l^ohnido,  jRfSilt]*  ^^^^^  ^^>  ^t®  ^^st  sea  or  coast  way.  We 
stay  at  Jedo  about  twenty  days,  or  upwards;  and  liaving  had  an 
audience  of  his  impenal  majesty,  and  paid  our  i-espects  to  some  of 
his  chief  luiuistors  and  favorites,  we  return  to  Nagasaki  the  same 
way,  completing  our  whole  journey  in  about  three  months'   time.t 


*  For  a  part  of  tlio  distance  across  Kiusiu  (or  Ximo),  different  routes  were  taken 
in  the  firitt  and  Recoiul  of  Klimpfer's  journeys.  In  the  first  he  crossed  the  gulf  of 
(hnura  [>>:H1  ;  in  the  second,  the  gtUf  of  Shimahara  [ftflC],  these  two  gulfs  en- 
closing  tho  peninsula  of  Omura^  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  east. 

t  The  distance  is  reckoned  by  the  Japanese  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  to 
throe  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues ;  but  these  Japanese  leagues  are  of  unequal 
length,  varying  fDm  eighteen  thousand  to  about  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  the  water- 
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"  lu  most  parts  of  Saikaido,  and  everywhere  upon  Tokaido, 
between  the  towns  and  villages,  there  is  a  straight  row  of  firs 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  road,  wliich  by  their  agreeaWe  shade 
make  the  journey  both  pleasant  and  convenient.  Tlie  ground  is 
kept  clean  and  neat,  convenient  ditches  and  outlets  are  contrived  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water,  and  strong  dikes  are  cast  up  to  keep  off 
tliat  which  comes  down  from  higher  places.  Tliis  makes  the  road 
at  all  time  good  and  pleasant,  unless  it  be  then  raining  and  the 
ground  slimy.  Tlie  neighboring  villages  must  joinly  keep  them  in 
rei^air,  and  sweep  and  clean  them  every  day.  People  of  gieat 
quality  cause  the  road  to  be  swept  with  brooms,  just  l)ef()re  they 
pass  it ;  and  there  lie  heaps  of  sand  in  readiness,  at  due  distances 
(brought  thither  some  days  before),  to  spread  over  the  road,  in  order 
to  diy  it,  in  case  it  should  rain  upon  their  an-ival.  The  lords  of 
the  several  provinces,  and  the  piinces  of  the  imperial  bkxxl,  in  their 
journeys,  find,  at  every  two  or  three  leagues'  distance,  huts  of  green- 
leaved  branches  erected  for  them,  with  a  private  apartment,  where 
they  may  step  in  for  their  pleasures  or  necessities.  Tlie  insi)eotors 
for  repairing  the  highway  are  at  no  gi*eat  tn^uble  to  get  people  to 
clean  tliom,  for  whatever  makes  the  roads  nasty  is  of  some  use  to 
the  neighboring  country  people,  so  tliat  tliey  rather  strive  avIio  sliall 
first  caiTy  it  awa}'.  The  pine-nuts,  branches  and  If^avcs,  wliich  fall 
down  daily  from  the  fira,  are  gathered  for  fuel  to  sii])ply  the  want  of 
wood,  wliich  is  very  scarce  in  some  places.  Xor  dotli  hoi-ses'  dung 
lie  long  upon  the  gi'ound,  but  is  soon  taken  up  by  poor  country  cliild- 
ren,  and  serves  to  manure  the  fields.  For  the  same  reason  aire  is 
taken  tliat  the  filth  of  travellers  be  not  lost,  and  tli(>re  are  in  several 
places,  near  country  people's  lioases,  or  in  their  fields,  house-;  of  ofiice 
built  for  them.  fftOld  shoes  of  hoi-ses  and  men,  wliicli  are  thrown  aw^ay 
as  useless,  are  gathered  in  the  same  houses,  burnt  to  aslies,  and  julded 
to  the  mixture.  Supplies  of  this  composition  are  k(»pt  in  large  tubs 
or  tuns,  Iniried  even  with  the  ground  in  their  villages  and  fields,  and, 
being  not  covered,  afford  full  as  ungrateful  and  putrid  a  smell  of  nid- 
islies  (which  is  the  common  food  of  country  people)  to  t(iiider  noses, 
as  th(i  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  road  is  agreeable  to  tlie  eyes. 

leogiies  geuorully  shorter  than  those  by  Innd  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  Eam- 
pfer  miikes  the  whole  distance  two  hundred  German  or  about  eight  hundred  Etiglish 
xnileH. 
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"In  several  parts  of  the  country  the  roads  go  over  hills  and 
luoimtains,  which  are  sometimes  so  steep  and  high,  that  travellei-s 
are  necessitated  to  get  themselves  carried  over  them  in  kangos  [kago, 
MUt]'  such  as  1  have  described  in  the  preceding  cliapter,  because  tliey 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty  and  danger,  pass  them  on  hoi-seback. 
But  even  this  part  of  the  road,  wliich  may  be  called  bad  in  com- 
parison to  others,  is  green  and  pleasant,  for  the  abundance  of  springs 
of  cleai-  water,  and  green  bushes,  and  this  all  tlie  year  round,  but 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the  flower-bearing  trees  and  sluiibs 
being  then  in  tlieir  full  blossom,  prove  an  additional  Iwauty,  afford- 
ing to  the  eye  a  curious  view,  and  filling  the  nase  with  agreeable 
scent. 

"  Several  of  the  rivers  we  are  to  cross  over,  chiefly  u\xm  Tokai- 
<lo  [)Kftiii]>  ^^"^^  "^tt  so  impetuous  a  nipidity  towards  tlw^  sea,  that 
they  will  bear  no  bridge  nor  boat,  and  this  by  rciuson  partly  of  the 
neighlx)riug  snow-mountains,  where  they  arise,  partly  of  the  frcHjuent 
great  rains,  whicli  swell  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them 
overflow  their  banks.  These  must  be  forded.  Men,  hoi-ses  and 
baggage,  are  delivered  up  to  the  care  of  certain  people,  breil  up  to 
this  business,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  places  which  are  the  most  proper  for  fording.  These 
people,  as  they  are  made  answerable  for  their  passengei-s'  lives,  and 
all  accidents  tLit  might  befall  them  in  the  passage,  exert  all  llieii* 
strength,  care  and  dexterity,  to  support  them  with  their  amis  against 
the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  the  stones  mlling  down  from  the 
mountains  where  the  rivers  arise.  Norimons  are  carried  over  by 
the  same  people. 

"The  cliicf  of  these  rivers  is  the  formidable  Ojinijdica  [Oifjana, 
:fe^f  Jlf]»  wliich  separates  the  two  provinces  Tutomi  [ToTomi,  igil], 
and  SuRUGA  [i^jlil]*  The  passage  of  this  river  is  what  all  travel- 
lers are  apprehensive  of,  not  only  for  its  imcommon  rapidity  and 
swiftness,  but  because  sometimes,  chiefly  after  mi  us,  it  swells  so 
liigh,  that  they  are  necessitated  to  sta}^  several  da3'S  on  either  bank, 
till  the  fall  of  the  water  makes  it  passable,  or  till  they  will  venture 
the  passage,  and  desire  to  be  set  over  at  their  ow^n  peril.  The  rivei-s 
Fusi'Jedagaita  [|^^/l|]  and  Abir/aiva  [Abegatva,  pnj^jl|],  in  the  last 
mentioned  province,  are  of  the  like  nature,  but  not  so  mu(*h   dreaded. 

**  Tliere  are  rnjiuy  other  shallow  and  rapid  rivers,   but  becaiLse 
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tliey  are  not  near  so  broad  nor  impetuous  as  those  above  mentioned, 
passengers  are  ferried  over  them  in  boats,  which  are  built  after  a 
particular  fashion  proper  for  such  a  passage,  with  flat,  tliin  bottoms, 
which  will  give  way,  so  that  if  they  run  aground,  or  upon  some 
great  stone,  they  may  easily,  and  without  any  danger  slide  over  it 
and  get  off  again.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  river  Tenriu  [TenriUy 
5ctll  in  the  province  TooTOMi  [Totomi,  JSJI]  5  Fusigowa  [^i- Jl|,  in 
the  province  Suruga  [J^JBJ]  ;  Benriu,  in  the  province  Musasi  [5(^|jy, 
the  Askogaiva,^  which  is  particularly  remarkable,  for  that  its  bed 
continually  alters,  for  which  reason  inconstant  i)eople  are  compared 
to  it  in  proverb. 

**  Strong,  broad  bridges  are  laid  over  all  other  rivers  which  do  not 
nin  with  so  much  rapidity,  nor  alter  their  beds.  These  bridges  are 
built  of  cedar,  and  kept  in  constant  repair,  so  that  they  look  at  all 
times  as  if  they  had  been  but  lately  finished.  They  are  railed  on  both 
sides.  As  one  may  travel  all  over  Japan  without  paying  any  taxes  or 
customs,  so  likewise  they  know  nothing  of  any  money  to  be  paid  by 
way  of  a  toll  for  the  repair  of  highways  and  bridges.  Only  in  some 
places  tlie  custom  is,  in  winter- time,  to  give  the  bridre-keeper,  who 
is  to  look  after  the  bridge,  a  seni  [zeni,  ^]  for  his  trouble. 

**  That  part  of  our  journey  to  court  made  by  water  is  along  the 
coasts  of  the  great  island  Nipon,  which  we  have  on  cur  left,  steering 
our  coui-se  so  as  to  continue  always  in  sight  of  land,  and  not  above 
one  or  two  leagues  off  it  at  farthest,  that  in  case  of  a  storm  arising 
it  may  be  in  our  power  forthwith  to  put  into  some  harbor.  Coming 
out  of  the  straits  of  Simonoseki  ["F©BB]>  we  continue  for  some  time 
in  sight  of  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Kiusiu.  Having  left  these 
coasts,  we  come  in  sight  of  those  of  the  island  Sikokf  [Shikoku  0 
g3].  We  then  make  the  island  Awadsi  \}%  Jg-],  and,  steering:  between 
this  island  and  the  main  land  of  the  province  Idsumi  [fU;^],  we  put 
into  tlie  harbor  of  Osaka,  and  so  end  that  part  ci  om*  journey  to 
court  which  must  be  made  by  sea.  All  these  coasts  are  veiy  much 
frequonted,  not  only  by  the  princes  and  loixis  of  the  empire,  with 
their  retinues,  travelling  to  and  from  court,  but  likewise  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  going  from  one  province  to  another  to  buy  and 
sell,  so  that  one  may  chance  on  some  days  to  see  upwards  of  a 
hundred  ships  under  sail.  Ihe  coasts  hereabouts  are  rocky  and 
mountainous ;  but  many  of  the  moimtains  are  cultivated  to  their  veiy 
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tops ;  they  are  well  inhabited  and  stocked  with  villages,  castles  and 
small  towns.  There  are  very  good  harbors  in  several  places,  where 
ships  put  in  at  night  to  lie  at  anchor,  commonly  upon  good  clean 
ground,  in  four  to  eight  fathoms.  ^ 

''  In  this  voyage  we  pass  innumerable  small  islands,  particularly 
in  the  straits  between  Sikokf  [Shikoku,  i29H]  and  Nipon.  They  are 
all  moimtainous,  and  for  the  most  part  barren  and  uncultivated  rocks. 
Some  few  have  a  tolerable  good  soil  and  sweet  water.  These  are 
inhabited,  and  the  moimtains,  though  never  so  steep,  cultivated  up 
to  their  tops.  These  mountains  (as  also  these  of  the  main  land  r)f 
Nipon)  have  several  rows  of  firs  planted  for  ornament's  sake  along 
tlieir  ridges  at  top,  which  makes  them  look  at  a  distance  as  if  they 
were  fringed,  and  affords  a  very  curious  prospect.  There  is  hardly 
an  island,  of  the  inhabited  ones,  but  what  hath  a  convenient  Irnr- 
bor,  with  good  anchoring  ground,  where  ships  may  lie  safe.  All 
Japanese  pilots  know  tliis  very  well,  and  will  sometimes  come  to  an 
anchor  upon  very  slight  pretences.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they  much  to 
be  blamed  for  an  over-carefulness,  or  too  great  a  circumsi^ection, 
which  some  would  be  apt  to  call  fear  and  cowardice.  Their  shi^is 
are  not  built  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shocks  and  tossings  of  huge 
raging  wares.  The  deck  is  so  loose  that  it  will  let  the  water 
run  through,  unless  the  mast  hath  been  taken  down  and  the  ship 
covered,  partly  with  mats,  partly  with  sails.  The  stem  is  laid  quite 
-^pen,  and,  if  the  sea  runs  high,  the  waves  will  beat  in  on  all  sides. 
In  short,  the  whole  structure  is  so  weak  that,  a  storm  approaching, 
unless  anchor  be  foithwith  east,  the  sails  taken  in,  and  the  mast  let 
down,  it  is  in  danger  every  moment  to  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

"  All  the  ships  and  boats  we  met  with  on  om*  voyage  by  sea  were 
built  of  fir  or  cedar,  both  which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are<?of  a  different  structure,  accoi-ding  to  the  purposes 
and  the  waters  for  which  they  are  built.  The  pleasure-boats,  made 
use  of  only  for  going  up  and  down  rivers,  or  to  cross  small  bays, 
are  widely  different  in  their  stnictui'e,  according  to  the  possessor's 
fancy.  Commonly  they  are  built  for  rowing.  The  first  and  lower- 
most deck  is  flat  and  low  ;  another,  more  lofty,  with  open  windows, 
stands  u][X)n  it,  and  tliis  may  be  divided,  like  their  houses,  by  fold- 
ing screens,  as  tliey  please,  into  several  apartments.  Several  parts 
are  curiously  adorned  with  variety  of  flags  and  other  ornaments. 
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"  The  merchant-ships  which  venture  out  at  sea,  though  not  very 
far  from  the  coasts,  and  serve  for  the  transport  of  men  and  goods 
from   one  island   or   province    to  another,  deserve  a  more  accurate 
description.     They  ai-e  commonly  eighty-four  feet  long  and  twenty- 
four    bix)ad,    built    for    sailing    as    well    as    romng.      They     ran 
tapering    from    the    middle    towards    the    stem,   and     both    ends 
of   the    keel    stand    out    of    the    water  considerably.     The  body  of 
the  ship  is  not    built    bulging,    as    our   European    ones :    but  that 
pai-t  which  stands  below  the  sui'face  of  the  water  runs  almost  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  keel.     Tlie  stern  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  easier  management  of  the  rud- 
der, whicli  reaches  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  sliip,  and  lays 
open  all  the  inside  to  the  eye.     The  deck,  somewhat  raised  towards 
tlie  stern,  consists  only    of  deal  boards  laid  loose,  without  anything 
to  fasten  them  together      It  rises  but  little  above  the  sm'face  of  the 
water,    when   the    ship    hath  its  full  lading,  and  is  almost  covered 
with  a  sort  of  a  cabin,  full  a  man's  height,  only  a  small  part  of  it 
towards  the  stem  being  left  empty  to  lay  up  tlie  anchor  and  other 
tackle.     This    cabin    jets    boyond    the  ship  about  two  feet  on  each 
side  ;  and  there  ai-e  sliding- windows  round  it,  which  may  be  opened 
or  shut,  as  occasion  requires.     In  the  furthermost  parts  are  the  cab- 
ins, or  rooms  for  passengers,    separate  from  each  other  by  folding 
screens    and   doors,    with  floors  covered   with  fine  neat  mats.     The 
fuiihermost  cabin  is  always  reckoned  the  best,  and  for  this  reason 
assigned  to  the  cliief  passenger.     Tlie    roof,  or  upper  deck,  is  flat- 
tish,  and  made  of  neat  boards  curiously  joined  togetlier.     In  lainy 
weather    the    mast    is  let  down  upon    the  upper  deck,  and  the  sail 
extended  over  it,  afibrding    to  the  sailoi-s  and  the  people  employed 
in  the  ship's  service  shelter  and  a  place  to  sleep  at  niglit.     Some- 
times, and  the  better  to  defend  the   upper  deck,  it  is  covered  with 
common  straw  mats,  which  for  this  purpose  lie  there  at  hand.     The 
ship  hath  but  one  sail,  made  of  hemp,    and  very  large.     She  hath 
also  but  one  mast,  standing  up  about  a  fathom  beyond  licr  middle 
towjLixls  the  stern.     This  mast,  which  is  of  the  same  length  with  the 
.ship,  is  hoisted  up  by  pulleys,  and  again,  when  the  ship  comes  to  an 
anchor,  let  down  upon  dock.     The  anchors  are    of  iron,  and  cables 
twisted  of  straw,  and  stronger  than   one    would  imagine.     Ships  of 
this    burden  have  commonly  thii'ty  or  forty  hands  a  ai)iece  to  row 
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them,  if  the  wind  fails.  Tlie  watermen's  benches  are  towanls  the 
stem.  They  row  according  to  the  air  of  a  song,  or  other  noise, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  direct  and  regulate  their  work 
and  to  encourage  the  ix>wei*s.  They  do  not  i-ow  after  our  Eurojxieau 
manner,  extending  tlieir  oai-s  straight  forwarfs,  and  cutting  just 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  let  them  fall  down  into  the  water 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  then  lift  them  up  again.  This  way  of 
rowing  not  only  answers  all  the  ends  of  the  other,  but  is  done  with 
less  trouble.  Tlie  benches  of  the  ix>wers  are  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  oars,  are,  besides,  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  calculated  for  this  way  of  iY)wing,  being  not 
straight  like  our  European  oars,  but  Fomewhat  bont,  with  a  mova- 
ble joint  in  the  middle,  wliich,  yielding  to  the  violent  pressure  of  the 
water,  facilitates  the  taking  them  up.  The  ship's  timbere  and  planks 
are  fastened  together  with  lKX)ks  and  bands  of  copper.  The  stern 
is  adorned  with  a  knot  of  fringes  made  of  thin,  long,  black  strings. 
Men  of  quality  in  their  voyages  liave  their  cabin  hung  all  aboui 
with  cloth,  whereupon  is  stitched  their  coats  of  arms.  Their  pike 
of  state,  as  the  badge  of  their  authority,  is  put  up  uiX)n  the  steru 
on  one  side  of  the  rudder.  On  tlie  other  side  there  is  a  weather- 
flag  for  the  use  of  the  pilot.  In  small  ships,  as  S(X)n  as  they  come 
to  an  anchor,  the  nidder  is  hoisted  up,  and  one  end  of  it  extended 
to  the  shore,  so  that  one  may  pass  tlu-ough  the  o][)ening  of  the  stern, 
as  thi-ough  a  l)ack  dr»or,  and  walking  over  the  rudder,  as  over  a 
bridge,  get  ashore.  Thus  much  of  tlie  ships.  I  pro(j(^i3d  now  to 
other  structui^s  and  buildings  travellei-s  meet  with  in  their  journeys 
by   land. 

"  It  may  i)e  observed,  in  general,  that  the  buildings  of  this  coun- 
try, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  public  or  private,  being  commonly 
low  and  of  wockI,  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  (un-s  in 
EmT)})e,  neither  in  largeness  nor  inagnificence.  The  houses  ot  pri- 
vate persons  never  exceed  six  kins  [ken,  |i[]],  or  thirty-six  feet  in 
height.  Nay,  't  is  but  seldom  they  build  tlieir  houses  so  high, 
unless  they  design  them  also  for  warehouses.  Even  the  palaces  of 
the  l^airi,  the  secular  monarch,  and  of  the  princes  and  lords,  are  not 
above  one  stoiy  higli.  And  altlioiigli  there  be^many  common  h«.mses, 
chieHy  in  towns,  of  two  stories,  yet  the  upper  story,  if  it  dtis(irves 
tliat  name,  is  generally  very  low,  unfit  to  be  inhabited,  and  g(x>d  for 
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little  else  but  to  lay  up  some  of  the  least  necessaiy  household  goods, 
it  being  often  without  a  ceiling  or  any  other  cover  but  the  bare  roof ^ 
The  reason  of  their  building  their  houses  so  low,  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes,  which  prove  much  more  fatal  to  lofty  and  massy 
buildings  of  stone,  than  to  low  and  small  houses  of  wood.  But  if 
tlie  houses  of  the  Japanese  be  not  so  large,  lofty,  or  so  substantially 
built  as  ours,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  greatly  to  be  admimd  for 
their  uncommon  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  curious  furniture.  I 
could  not  help  taking  notice  that  the  furniture  and  the  several  orna- 
ments of  tlieir  apartments  make  a  far  more  gra<^ful  and  handsome 
appearance  in  rooms  of  a  small  compass,  than  they  would  do  in 
large,  lofty  halls.  They  have  none,  or  but  few,  partition  waUs  to 
divide  their  rooms  from  each  other,  but  instead  of  them  make  use 
of  folding  screens,  made  of  colored  or  gilt  paper,  and  laid  into 
wooden  frames,  which  they  can  put  up  or  remove  whenever  they 
please,  and  by  this  means  enlarge  their  rooms  or  make  them  nar- 
rower, as  it  best  suits  their  fancy  or  convenience.  The  floors  are 
somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  ai-e  all  made  of 
boards,  neatly  covered  with  fine  mats,*  the  borders  whereof  ai-e 
curiously  fringed,  embroidered,  or  otlienvise  neatly  adorned.  All 
mats  are  of  the  same  size  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  wit,  a  kin 
[ken,  fu]],  or  six  feet  long,t  and  half  a  kin  broad.  All  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  lioiLse,  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  second  story,  if  there  be 
any,  the  doors,  windows, J  posts  and  passages,  are  curiously  painted 
and  varnished.  The  ceilings  are  neatly  covered  with  gilt  or  silver 
colored  paper,  embellished  with  flowei-s,  and  the  screens  in  several 
rcH)ms  curiously  painted.  In  shoii,  there  is  not  one  corner  in  the 
whole  house  but  looks  handsome  and'  pretty,  and  this  the  rather 
since  all  their  furniture  may  be  bought  at  an  easy  rate. 

**  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it  is  \evy   liealtliful  to  live 


*  Three  or  four  inches  thick  (according  to  Thunl/erg),  and  made  of  rushes  and 
rice  Htrnw. 

t  Japanese  feet,  that  is,  for,  according  to  Klaproth  {Aiinales  des  Emp.  du 
Jnpojt,)y  page  404,  note,  the  kin  is  equal  to  seven  feft  four  inches  and  a  half, 
Rhineland  (which  does  not  differ  much  from  our  English)  measure. 

J  These  windows  are  of  light  frames,  which  may  be  taken  out,  and  put  in. 
and  slid  behind  each  other,  at  pleasure,  divided  into  x)araIIelograms  like  our  panes 
of  g'asH,  and  covered  with  paper.    Glass  windows  are  unknown. 
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in  tliese  houses,  and  that  in  tliis  i)articiilftr  they  are  far  beyond  oiii*s 
in  Europe,  because  of  their  being  built  all  of  cedar  wood,  or  fir; 
and  because  the  windows  are  generall}'  contrived  so  that  uj)on 
opening  them,  and  I'emoving  the  screens  which  separate  the  i-ooms, 
a  free  passage  is  left  for  the  air  through  the  w^hole  house. 

"  I  took  notice  that  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  planks.*  or 
sliingles  of  wood,  i-ests  upon  thick,  strong,  heavy  beams,  as  large  as 
they  can  get  them,  and  that  the  second  story  is  generally  built 
stronger  and  more  substantial  than  the  first.  Tliis  they  do  by  rea- 
son of  the  frequent  earthquakes  wJiich  liappen  in  this  country, 
because,  they  observe,  tliat  in  case  of  a  violent  shock,  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  upon  the  lower,  which  is  built  much 
lighter,  kee]^)s  the  whole  from  being  overthrown . 

**  The  castles  of  the  Japanese  nobility  are  built,  either  on  gieat 
rivers,  or  upon  Iiills  and  rising  grounds.  They  take  in  a  vjist  deal 
of  room,  and  consist  commonly  of  thi-ee  different  fortresses,  or  en- 
closui-es,  which  cover  and  defend,  or,  if  ]x>ssil)le,  encompass  one 
another.  Each  enclosure  is  surrounded  and  defended  bv  a  clean, 
deep  ditch,  and  a  thick,  sti*ong  wall,  built  of  stone  or  earth,  with 
strong  gates.  Guns  they  have  none.  Tlie  principal  and  innermost 
castle  or  enclosure  is  called  the  Fon  Mas  [Honmaru,  ;$1^],  that  is, 
the  true  or  chief  castle.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  or  lord  who 
is  in  possession  of  it,  and  as  such  it  is  distinguished  from  the  othei*s 
by  a  square,  large  wliite  tower,  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  a 
.>mall  roof  enccjmpassing  each  story  like  a  crown  or  garland.  In  the 
second  enclosui-e,  called  Ninmas  [NMio-mai^it,  1^^%]^  that  is,  the 
second  castle,  are  hxlged  the  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber, 
his  stewards,  secretaries  and  other  chief  officers,  who  are  to  give  a 
constant  attendance  about  his  person.  The  empty  spac^es  are 
cultivated,  and  turned  either  into  gardens  ov  sown  with  rice.  The 
third  and  outwardmost  enclosure  is  called  Sotogamei  [Sotogamaye, 
^1S]'  ^^^^^  ^^>  ^^®  outwaKlmost  defence ;  as,  also,  Ninnomas,  that  is, 
the  third  castle.  It  is  the  abode  of  a  numerous  train  of  s<jldiers, 
courtiers,  domestics  and  other  pe<jple,  eveiybody  being  peniiitted  to 
come  into  it.  The  white  walls,  bastions,  gates,  each  of  which  hath 
two  or  more  stories  built  over  it,  and  above  all  the  beautiful  tower 
of  the  innermost  castle,  are  extremely  pleasant  to  behold  at  a.  dis- 

*  Thnuberg  says,  *'  tiles  of  a  singular  moke,  very  thick  and  heavy." 
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tanco.  Tliore  is  commonly  a  place  witliout  the  castle  designed  for  n 
I'endezvous  and  review  of  troops.  Hence  it  appears,  that  consider- 
ing wars  ai-e  ciin^ied  on  in  this  country  without  the  use  of  great  guns, 
those  castles  are  well  enough  defended,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  out  a  long  siege.  The  proprietor  are  bound  to  take  particular 
care  tluit  they  be  kept  in  constant  repair.  However,  if  there  be  any 
part  thereof  going  to  ruin,  the  same  cannot  be  rebuilt  witliout  the 
knowledge  and  expi-ess  leave  of  tlie  emperor.  Much  less  doth  tlie 
emjxiror  suffer  new  ones  to  be  built  in  any  paii  of  his  dominions. 
Tlui  castles  where  the  prince  or  lords  reside  are  commonly  seated  at 
tlie  extrcMiiity  of  some  large  town,  which  encompasses  them  in  tlie 
form  of  a  half-mcKm.* 

*'  Most  of  the  towiLS  are  very  populous,  and  well  built.  The 
streets  are  gendrJly  sj^eaking  regular,  nmning  straight  fonvard,  and 
ci*ossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  if  they  liad  been  laid  out  at 
one  time,  and  according  to  one  general  ground-plot.  The  towns  are 
not  suiToundod  with  walls  and  ditches.  The  two  chief  gates,  where 
people  go  ill  and  out,  are  no  better  than  the  ordinary  gates  wdiich 
stand  at  the  end  of  ever}'  street  and  are  shut  at  night.  Sometimes 
tlioro  is  pait  of  a  wall  built  contiguous  to  them  on  each  side,  merely 
for  oriumientV  sake.  In  larger  towns,  where  some  prince  rosidos, 
tliese  two  gates  arc^  a  little  handsonicr,  and  kept  in  l>f:ttei*  rejiair,  and 
thvYo.  is  commonly  a  strong  guard,  mounted,  all  out  of  n^spoct  for  the 
residing;  prince.  Th(i  rest  of  the  town  generally  li("s  open  to  the 
tields,  and  is  but  seldom  enclosed  even  with  a  cominon  hedge,  or 
ditch.  In  our  journey  in  court,  I  counted  thirty-throe  towns  and 
residoiico  of  princes  of  the  em])ire,  some  whereof  we  ])assed  through, 
l.»ut  siiw  t.lliei's  only  at  a  distance,  Common  towns  and  1m ri?:^  vilhip^os 
or  boroughs,  on  our  road,  I  computed  at  from  seveiitv-sovoii  to 
eii^lity  or  u])war(ls.t 

"I  could  3iot  help  admiring  the  great  nuinlu^r  of  slio])s  we  mot 
with  in  all  tlio  cities,  towns  and  villages;  whole  streets  lunng  scarce 
aiiytliiii;^  (•ls<'  but  continued  rows  of  shops  on  both  sides,  and  I  own, 
for  iiiv    pari,   llial   I  c^nild  not  well  conceive  how  tlie  whole  country 


*  111  a  'T;ip.iLn>«?  iiv.li)  brouf^l't  liome  by  Kiiinpfor  the  TuiinbrT  ot  ca.si'Ks  in  tl'c 
wliolo  ciiii'in'  i-i  St',   down  at  a  Jiuii'.lroil  and  lV>rly-six. 

I  TLt;  ^^ll^<i»•  iiiuibir  of  towns  in  the  empire.  gr<*at  and  sT:..ili,  is  Mt  down  in 
tLe  nboVf  iiic'itioiied  THfip  ut  more  tlinn  thirteen  thousand. 
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is  able  to  furnish  customers  enough,  only  to  make  the  pi*oprietors 
get  a  livelihood,  much  less  to  enrich  them. 

''The  villages  along  the  highways  in  the  great  island  Nipon, 
have  among  their  inhabitants  but  few  farmers,  the  far  gi*oater  part 
being  made  up  by  people  wlio  resoii  there  to  get  their  livelihood 
either  by  selling  some  odd  things  to  travellers,  or  by  servile  daily 
labor.  Most  of  these  villages  consist  only  of  one  long  street,  bor- 
dering on  each  side  of  the  highway,  which  is  sometime  extended  to 
such  a  length  as  almost  to  reach  the  next  village. 

''The  houses  of  country  people  and  husbandmen  consist  of 
four  low  waUs  covered  with  a  thatched  or  shingled  roof.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  house  the  floor  is  somewhat  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  there  it  is  they  place  the  hearth ;  the  i*est  is 
covered  with  neat  mats.  Behind  the  street  door  hang  rows  of 
coarse  ropes  made  of  straw,  not  to  liinder  people  from  coming  in  or 
going  out,  but  to  serve  instead  of  a  lattice-window  to  prevent  such 
as  ai*e  without  from  looking  in  and  observing  what  passes  within 
doors.  As  to  household  goods  they  liave  but  few.  Many  children 
and  great  povci*ty  is  generaUy  wliat  they  are  possessed  of ;  and  yet 
with  some  small  provision  of  rice,  plants  and  roots  they  live  content 
and  h:ippy. 

**  Piissing  tlu-ough  cities  and  villages  and  other  inhabited  places, 
we  always  found,  upon  one  of  the  chief  public  streets,  a  smaU  place 
encompassed  with  gi*ates,  for  the  supreme  will,  as  the  usual  way  of 
speaking  is  in  this  country,  that  is,  for  the  imperial  orders  and 
proclamations.  The  lord  or  governor  of  every  province  publishes 
them  in  his  own  name  for  the  instruction  of  passengers.  They  are 
written,  aiiicle  by  article,  in  large,  fair  characters,  upon  a  square 
table  of  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  standing  upon  a  post  at  least  twelve 
feet  high.  We  saw  several  of  these  tables,  as  we  traveUed  along,  of 
different  dates  and  upon  different  subjects.  The  chief,  largest  and 
oldest,  contain  the  edict  agsiiiist  the  Boman  Catholic  religion, 
setting  forth  also  proper  orders  relating  to  the  image-trampling 
inquisition,  and  specifying  what  reward  is  to  be  given  to  any  person 
that  dircover  a  Christian  or  a  priest.  The  lords  or  governors 
of  provinces  put  up  their  own  ordf3rs  and  edicts  in  the  same  place. 
This  is  the  reason  why  there  arc  sometimes  so  many  standing  behind 
or   Loar   one   another,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  see  and  to  read 
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them  all.  Sometimes,  also,  they  have  pieces  of  money,  in  gold  or 
silver,  stuck  or  nailed  to  tliera,  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  discovers  any  fact,  person  or  criminal  therein  mentioned.  These 
grated  proclamation-cases  are  commonly  placed,  in  gi'eat  cities,  just 
at  the  entrance,  and  in  villages  and  hamlets  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
chief  sti-eets,  whem  there  is  the  most  passing.  Along  the  road  there 
are  some  other  oilers  and  intructions  for  passengers  put  up  in  the 
like  manner,  but  upon  lower  posts.  These  come  from  the  sheriiis, 
suiTeyors  of  the  roads  and  other  inferior  officers,  and  although  the 
things  therein  ordered  or  intimated  be  generally  very  trifling,  yet 
they  may  involve  a  transgressor  or  negligent  observer  in  great 
troubles  and  expense. 

**  Another  remarkable  thing  we  met  with,  as  we  travelled  along, 
were  the  places  of  public  execution,  easily  known  by  crosses,  posts* 
and  otlier  remains  of  former  executions.  They  commonly  lie  with- 
out the  cities  or  villages,  on  the  west  side. 

"  In  this  heathen  country  fewer  capital  crimes  are  tried  before 
the  coui-ts  of  justice,  and  less  criminal  blood  shed  by  the  hands  of 
public  executioners,  than  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  So 
powerfully  works  the  fear  of  an  inevitable,  shameful  death  upon  the 
minds  of  nation,  otherwise  so  stul)l)om  as  the  Japanese,  and  so 
regardless  of  their  lives,  that  nothing  else  but  such  strictness  woidd 
be  able  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  'T  is  true,  indeed,  Naga- 
saki cannot  boast  of  that  scarcity  of  executions  ;  for  besides  that  this 
place  hath  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  to  cruelty  and  blood,  by 
being  made  the  common  butchery  of  many  thousand  Japanese 
Christians,  there  have  not  been  since  wanting  frequent  executions, 
particularly  of  those  people  who,  contrary  to  the  severe  imperial 
edict,  cannot  leave  ofi"  canying  on  a  smuggling  trade  with  for- 
eignei's,  and  who  alone  perhaps  of  the  whole  nation  seem  to  be 
more  pleased  with  this  unlawful  gain,  than  frightened  by  the  sht-me- 
ful  punishment  which  they  must  inevitably  sufler  if  caught  in  the 
fact  or  betrayed  to  the  govenioi-s. 

"  Of  all  the  religious  buildings  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  tlie 
Tira  [Tera,  \*f],  that  is,  tlie  Buddhist  temples,  with  the  adjoining 
convents,  are,  doul)tless,  the  most  remarkjiblo,  as  being  far  superior  to 
all  otliors,  by  tlioir  statoly  height,  curious  r(X)fs,  and  numberless  other 
beautiful    ornaments.     Siicli    as    are    built  within  cities  or  villager. 
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stand  commonly  on  rising  grounds,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places.  Others,  which  are  without,  are  built  on  the  ascent  of  hills 
and  mountains.  AU  are  most  sweetly  seated, — a  curious  view  of 
the  adjacent  country,  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wood,  with  pleasant  walks,  being  nec?essary  for 
the  spots  on  which  these  holy  structures  are  to  be  built. 

*'  All  these  temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedars  and  firs,  and 
adorned  within  with  many  carved  images.  In  the  middle  of  the 
temple  stands  a  fine  altar,  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and 
a  beautiful  candlestick,  with  sweet-scented  candles  burning  before 
it.  The  whole  temple  is  so  neatly  and  curiously  adorned  that  one 
would  fancy  himself  tmnsported  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
did  net  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  idols,  which  are  i  herein  wor- 
shipped, evince  the  contrary.  ITie  whole  empire  is  full  of  these 
temples,  and  their  priests  are  without  number.  Only  in  and  about 
Wij^ko  they  count  three  thousand  eight  himdred  and  ninety-three 
temples,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  and  ninety-three  Siukku  [Shukke, 
fflSJc],  or  priests,  to  attend  them, 

<'  The  sanctity  of  the  Mia  [^],  or  temples  sacred  to  the  gods  of 
old  worshipped  in  the  country,  requires  also  that  they  should  be  built 
in  soir.c  lofty  place,  or  at  least,  at  some  distance  from  unclean, 
comm<  n  grounds.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  they  are  at 
tended  only  by  secular  persons.*  A  neat  broad  walk  turns  in  from 
the  highway  towards  these  temples.  At  the  beginning  of  the  walk 
is  a  stately  and  mngnificent  gate,  built  either  of  stone  or  of  wood, 
with  a  square  table,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated  is  written  or 
engraved  in  golden  characters. 

**  Of  this  magnificent  entry  one  may  justly  say,  Parturivnt 
Moivtes ;  for  if  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  which  is  some- 
times several  hundred  paces  long,  instead  of  a  pompous,  magnificent 
building,  you  find  nothing  but  a  low,  menn  structure  of  wood,  often 
all  hid  amidst  trees  and  bushes,  with  one  single  grated  window  to 
look  into  it,  and  within  either  all  empty,  or  adorned  only  with  a  look- 
ing-glass of  metal,  placed  in  the  middle,  and  hung  about  with  some 


•  KKmpfcr'H  meuLicg  seems  to  be  i»iily  that  the  Sirto  priests  were  not  inoDks 
]i\iDg  t(  gether  in  C(  nTeots,  like  the  Br.ddhist  clergy,  but  haTit  g  hoosoB  and  families 
of  their  own. 
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bundles  of  straw,  or  cut  white  paper,  tied  to  a  long  string,  in  form 
of  fringes,  as  a  mark  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  place.  Tlie 
most  magnificent  gates  stand  before  the  temples  of   Tensio  dai  sin  [^ 

fiS^I$]>  o^  Fatumon  [Hachiman  Atfi])  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Kamiy  or  god, 
whom  particular  places  choose  to  worship  as  their  tutelar  deiiy,  who 
takes  a  more  particular  care  to  protect  and  defend  them.* 

"  Other  religious  objects  traveUers  meet  with  along  the  roads, 
are  the  Fotoge  [Hotoke,  f^],  or  foreign  idols,  chiefly  those  of  Amida 
[MHH^]  ^^^  Disisoo  [Dsiz/j,  t|bfK]>  <^  ^^  other  mousti'ous  images 
and  idols,  which  we  found  upon  the  highway's  in  several  places,  at 
the  turning  in  of  sideways,  near  bridges,  convents,  temples,  and 
other  buildings.  They  are  set  up  partly  as  an  ornament  to  tlie  place, 
partly  to  remind  tiavellers  of  the  devotion  and  worship  due  to  the 
gods.  For  this  same  purpose,  drawings  of  these  idols,  piinted  upon 
entire  or  half  sheets  of  paper,  are  pasted  upon  the  gates  of  cities  and 
villages,  upon  wooden  ports,  near  bridges,  upon  the  proclamation- 
cases  above  described,  and  in  several  other  places  upon  the  highway, 
which  stand  the  most  exposed  to  the  traveller's  view.  Travellers^^ 
however,  are  not  obliged  to  fall  down  before  them,  or  to  i>ay  them 
any  other  mark  of  worsliip  and  respect  than  they  are  otherwise 
willing  to  do. 

**  On  the  doors  and  lioiLses  of  ordinary  people  (for  men  of  quality 
seldom  suiier  to  have  theirs  thus  disfigured)  there  is  commonly 
pasted  a  sorry  picture  of  one  of  their  Lares,  or  house  gods,  printed 
upon  a  half  sheet  of  paper.  The  most  common  is  the  black-homed 
Gitvon  [Gitvonj  SK^],  othenvise  called  Godsu  Ten  Oo  [Gozutenwo^ 
^^55  J]— that  is,  according  to  the  literal  signaification  of  the  Chinese 
characters  for  this  name,  the  ox-headed  prince  of  heaven — whom  they 
believe  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  the  family  from  distempers,  and 

*  According  to  a  memorandnm  annexed  to  the  Japanese  map  already  mentioned, 
tbcre  TTcre  in  Japan  twenty-aeven  thousand  seven  hundred  Kami  temples,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  Buddhist  temples,  in 
all  forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  By  the  census  of  1850,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-thrja 
buildlLgi  used  for  religious  worship. 

It  would  appear  that  though  the  Sin  to  temples  did  rot  want  wonsliippers  who 
freely  contributed  alms  to  the  support  of  the  priests,  yet  that  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  as  a  sort  of  security  against  it,  every  Japanese  was 
rc<|nired  to  enroll  hinsclf  as  belonging  to  some  Buddhist  sect  or  observance. 
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other  unlucky  accidents,  particularly  from  the  small-pox,  which  proves 
fatal  to  great  numbers  of  their  childron.  Others  fancy  they  thrive 
extremely  well,  and  live  happy,  under  the  protection  of  a  countryman 
of  Jeso  [Yezo  Ig^],  whose  monstrous,  frightful  picture  they  paste 
upon  thehr  doors,  being  hah-y  all  over  his  body,  and  carrying  a  large 
sword  with  both  hands,  which  they  believe  he  makes  use  of  to  keep 
off,  and,  as  it  were,  to  parry,  all  sorts  of  distempers  and  misforttmes 
endeavoring  to  get  into  the  house. 

'*  On  the  fronts  of  new  and  pretty  houses  I  have  sometimes  seen 
diTigons'  or  devils,'  painted  heads,  with  a  wide  open  moutli,  lai^ 
teeth  and  fiery  eyes.  The  Chinese,  and  other  Indian  nations — 
nay,  even  the  Mahomedans  in  Arabia  and  Persia — have  the  same 
placed  over  the  doors  of  their  houses,  by  the  frightful  aspect  of  this 
monstrous  figure  to  keep  off,  as  the  latter  say,  the  envious  from  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  families. 

"  Often,  also,  they  put  a  branch  of  the  Fanna  Skimmi  [Hana- 
shikimi,  ^^^]  or  anisetree  over  their  doors,  which  is,  in  like  manner, 
believed  to  bring  good  luck  into  their  houses ;  or  else  liverwort,  which 
they  fancy  hath  the  particular  virtue  to  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  or  some 
other  plants  or  branches  of  trees.  In  villages  they  often  place  their 
indulgence  boxes,*  which  they  bring  back  from  their  pilgrimage  to 
Isje  [Ise.  0>^],  over  their  doors,  thinking,  also,  by  this  means  to 
bring  liappiness  and  prosperity  upon  their  houses.  Others  paste 
long  strips  of  paper  to  their  doors,  wliich  the  adherents  of  the  several 
religious  sects  and  convents  are  pre  rented  with  by  their  clergy,  for 
some  small  gratuity.  There  are  odd,  unknown  charactei*s,  and  divers 
forms  of  prayers,  writ  upon  these  papers,  which  the  superstitions 
firmly  believe  to  have  the  infallible  virtue  of  conjuring  and  keeping 
off  all  manner  of  misfortunes.  Many  more  amulets  of  the  like  nature 
are  pasted  to  their  doors,  against  the  plague,  distempers,  and  par- 
ticular misfortunes.     There  is,  also,  one  against  poverty." 

*  These  offari  foharni,  9i9C]  o'  indulgence-boxes  are  little  1x)X(3a  made  of  thin 
bouids  nnd  filled  with  email  sticks  wrappecl  in  b  ts  of  -white  xMiper.  Qreat  yirtnes 
are  ascribed  to  them,  but  a  new  one  is  necessary  every  year.  They  are  manu- 
factured and  soil  by  the  Sinto  priests. 


CHAPTER  XXXil. 

POST-HOUSES. — IMP£BIAL  MESSENGERS.— INNS.— -HOUSES.— THEIR  FURNI- 
TURE AND  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS.— BATHING  AND  SWEATING  HOUSE. 
— GARDENS. — REFRESHMENT  HOUSES.— WHAT  THEY  PROVIDE.— TEA. 

**To  acoommodate  travellers,  there  is,  in  all  the  chief  villa^-^s 
and  hamlets,  a  post-houses,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  plac(^  whiuv, 
at  all  times,  they  may  find  horses,  porers,  footmen,  <S:c.,  in  roadiuess, 
at  certain  settled  prices.  Travellers,  of  all  ranks  and  qualitfos,  with 
their  I'etinues,  resort  to  these  post-houses,  which  lie  at  from  six  to 
sixteen  English  miles  distance  from  each  other,  but  are,  genem^Uj 
sjKiaking,  not  so  good  nor  so  well  furnished  u])()n  Kiusiu  [^#|]  as 
upon  the  gi'eat  island  Nipon,  where  we  came  to  fifiy-six  in  going  from 
Osaka  [:A:K]  ^  Jedo  [CCP]-  These  post-houses  arc  nc^t  built  for 
inn-keepitig,  but  only  for  stabling  and  exchange  of  houses,  for  which 
reason  there  is  a  spacious  court  belonging  to  each ;  also  clerks  and 
bookkeepers  enough,  who  keep  accounts,  in  their  master's  name,  of 
all  the  daily  occurrences.  The  price  of  all  such  things  as  are  to  bo 
hired  at  these  post-houses  is  settled,  not  only  according  to  distances, 
but  \vith  regard  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  i*oads,  to  the 
price  of  victuals,  forage,  and  the  like.  One  i)ost-liouse  with  another, 
a  1101*80  to  ride  on,  with  two  poiimantles  and  an  adofski,  may  be 
had  for  eight  seni  [xeni,  j^]  a  mile.  A  horse,  which  is  only  saddled, 
and  hath  neither  men  nor  baggage  to  cany,  will  cost  six  seni ;  porters 
and  kango-men,  five  seni,  and  so  on. 

"  Messengers  are  waiting,  day  and  night,  at  all  these  post-houses, 
to  carrry  the  letters,  edicts,  proclamations,  «fcc.,  of  the  emperor  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  they  take  up  the  moment  they  are 
delivered  at  the  post-hoiLse,  and  carry  to  tlie  next  with  all  s})eed. 
They  are  kept  in  a  small,  black  varnished  box,  bearing  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  emperor  or  prince  who  sends  them,  which  the  messenger 
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carries  upon  Ids  shoulder,  tied  to  a  small  staff.  Two  of  these 
messengers  always  run  together,  that  in  case  any  accident  should 
befall  either  of  them  upon  the  road,  the  other  may  take  his  place, 
and  deliver  the  box  at  the  next  post-house.  All  travellers,  even 
the  princes  of  the  empire  and  their  retinues,  must  retire  out  of  the 
way  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  messengers  w^lio  carry  letters  or 
orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  take  care  to  signify  at  a  duo 
distance  by  ringing  a  small  bell. 

"  There  are  inns  enough,  and  toleiTible  good  ones,  all  along  the 
road.  The  best  are  in  those  villages  where  there  are  post-houses. 
At  tliese  even  princes  and  princely  retinues  may  be  conveniently 
lodged,  treated  suitably  to  then*  rank,  and  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries. Like  other  well-built  houses,  they  are  but  one  stoiy  high, 
or,  if  there  be  two  stories,  the  second  is  low,  and  good  for  little  else 
but  stowage.  Tlie  inns  are  not  broader  in  front  than  other  houses, 
but  considerably  deep,  sometimes  forty  kin  [ken,  [}!]],  or  two  hundi-ed 
and  foiiy  feet,  with  a  Tsitbo  [i^] — that  is,  a  small  pleiisure-garden — 
behind,  enclosed  with  a  neat  white  wall.  The  front  liatli  only  lattice 
windows,  which,  in  the  day  time,  arc  kept  o^Den.  The  folding 
screens  and  movable  partitions  which  ilivide  the  several  apart- 
ments, unless  there  be  some  man  of  quality  witli  his  retinue  at  that 
time  lodged  there,  are  also  so  disposed  iis  to  lay  oj)en  to  travellers, 
as  they  go  along,  a  very  agieeable  ixii-spective  view  aci*oss  the 
whole  house  into  the  garden  beliind.  The  floor  is  raised  alnjut 
tlu'ee  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  street,  and  by  jetting  out,  both 
towards  the  street  and  garden,  forms  a  sort  of  gallerj^',  which  is 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  on  which  travellera  pass  their  time,  diveii- 
ing  themselves  with  sitting  or  walking.  From  it,  also,  they  mount 
their  horses,  for  fear  of  dirtying  their  feet  by  mounting  in  the 
street. 

**  In  some  gi*eat  inns  there  is  a  passage,  contrived  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  people  of  quality,  that,  coming  out  of  their  norimons  [^ 
tfy\  they  may  walk  directly  to  their  apartments,  without  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  fore  part  of  the  house,  which  is  commonly  not 
over  clean,  and  makes  but  an  indifferent  figure,  beuig  covered  with 
poor,  sorry  mats,  and  the  rooms  divided  only  by  ordinary  screens. 
Tlie  kitchen  is  in  this  fore  i)art  of  the  liouse,  and  often  fills  it  with 
smoke,    as  they  have  no  chinmeys,  but  only  a  hole  in  the  roof  to 
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let  the  smoke  through.  Here  foot  trayellers  and  oi-diuary  people 
live,  among  the  servants.  People  of  fashion  are  accommodated  in 
tlie  back  part  of  the  house,  which  is  kept  clean  and  neat  to  admi- 
ration. Not  the  least  spot  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls,  floors, 
carpets,  windows  screens,  in  short,  nowhere  in  the  room,  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  quite  new,  and  but  newly  furnished.  There  are 
no  tables,  chairs,  benches,  or  other  furniture  in  these  rooms.  They 
are  only  adorned  with  some  Miseratsiej  of  which  more  presently, 
put  into  or  hung  up  in  the  rooms,  for  travellers  to  amuse  their 
leisure  by  examining,  which,  indeed,  some  of  them  very  well  de- 
serve. Tlie  TsfiLo,  or  garden  behind  tlie  house,  is  also  very  curi- 
ously kept,  for  travellers  to  divert  themselves  with  walking  in  it, 
and  beholding  the  beautiful  flowers  it  is  commonly  adorned  with. 

**  The  rooms  in  Japanese  houses  have  seldom  more  than  one 
blank  wall,  which  is  plastered  with  clay  of  Osaka,  a  good  fine  sort, 
and  so  left  bare,  without  any  other  ornament.  It  is  so  thin  that 
the  least  kick  would  break  it  to  pieces.  On  all  other  sides  the 
room  has  eitheir  windows  folding  screens,  which  slide  in  grooves, 
as  occasion  requires.  The  lower  groove  is  cut  in  a  sill,  which  runs 
even  with  the  mats,  and  the  upj^er  one  in  a  beam,  wliicii  comes 
down  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ceiling.  Tlie  beams  in  which  the 
grooves  nm  are  ])histered  with  clay  of  Osaka.  The  ceiling,  to 
shows  the  curious  running  of  the  veins  and  grain  of  the  w(xxl,  is 
sometimes  only  covered  with  a  thin,  slight  layer  of  a  tmnspai-ent 
varnish.  Sometimes  they  paste  it  over  with  the  same  sort  of  vari- 
ously colored  and  flowered  paper  of  wliicli  their  screens  are  made. 
Tlie  pajDer  windows,  which  let  light  into  the  room,  have  wooden 
sliuttei-s  on  both  sides,  taken  off  in  the  day  time,  but  put  on  at 
night. 

**  In  the  solid  wall  of  the  i-oom  there  is  always  a  Toko  [rjj^],  as 
they  call  it,  or  sort  of  cupboard,  raised  about  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  floor,  and  very  near  two  feet  deep.  It  commonly  stands  in  tliat 
pai-t  of  the  wall  which  is  just  opposite  to  the  door,  that  being  reck- 
oned the  most  honorable.  Just  before  this  toko  two  extraordi- 
narily fine  mats  are  laid,  one  upon  the  other,  and  both  upon  the 
ordinary  mats  which  cover  the  floor.  These  are  for  people  of  the 
first  quality  to  sit  u]X)u,  for,  upon  the  amval  of  travellers  of  less 
note,  they  are  removed  out  of  the  way.    At  the  side   of    the  toko  is 
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a  Tokiwari  [Toiotcakif  f^Ol  ?]» as  tliey  call  it,  or  side  cupboard,  with 
some  few  sbelves  which  serve  the  landlord  or  travellers,  if  they  please, 
to  lay  iheir  most  esteem^  book  upon,  they  holding  it,  as  the  Mahom- 
etans do  their  Alcoran,  too  saci-ed  to  be  laid  on  ihe  gi'onnd.  Upon 
the  arriyal  of  the  Dutch,  this  sacred  book  of  the  landlord  is  put  out  of 
the  way.  Above  is  a  drawer,  where  the  put  up  the  inkhom,  paper, 
writings,  books  and  other  things  of  this  kind.  Here,  also,  travellers 
find  sometimes  the  wooden  box  wliich  the  natives  use  at  night, 
instead  of  a  pillow.  It  is  almost  cubical,  hollow,  and  made  of  six 
thin  boards  joined  together,  curiously  varnished,  smoothed,  and  very 
neat,  about  a  span  long,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  that  imrellers  by 
turning  it  may  lay  their  head  in  that  posture  which  they  find  the 
most  easy.*  Besides  this  wooden  pillow,  travellers  have  no  other 
bedding  to  expect  from  tlie  landlord,  and  must  carry  their  own 
along  with  them  or  lie  on  the  mats,  covering  themselves  with  their 
clothes.  In  that  side  of  the  room  next  to  the  Toko  is  commonly 
a  balcony,  serving  the  person  lodged  in  this,  the  chief  room,  to 
look  but  upon  the  neighboring  garden,  fields,  or  water,  without  stir- 
ring from  the  carpets  placed  below  the  toko. 

"  Beneath  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  fine,  well-stufled  mats, 
is  a  square  walled  hole,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  after  having 
first  removed  the  mats,  they  fill  with  ashes  and  lay  coals  upon  them 
to  keep  the  room  wann.  The  landladies  in  their  room  put  a  low 
table  upon  this  fire-hole,  and  spread  a  large  carpet  or  table-cloth 
over  it,  for  people  to  sit  underneath,  and  to  defend  themselves 
i^ainst  the  cold.  In  rooms  where  there  are  no  fire-holes  they  use 
in  the  winter  bniss  or  eai-then  pots,  very  artfully  made,  and  filled 
with  ashes,  with  two  iron  sticks,  which  serve  instead  of  fire-tongs, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  they  use  two  other  small  sticks  at 
table,  instead  of  forks. 

**  I  come  now  to  the  above  mentioned  Miseratsie,  as  they  call 
them,  being  curious  and  amusing  ornaments  of  their  rooms.  In 
our  journey  to  court,  I  took  notice  of  the  following:  1.  A  paper 
neatly  bordered  with  a  rich  piece  of  embroidery,  instead  of  a  frame, 
either  with  the  picture  of  a  saint  done  apparently  with  a  coarse 
pencil,  and  in  a  few,  perhaps  three  or  four,  strokes,  wherein,    how- 

*  It  18  also  nstd  a*  a  toilet-box,  in  which  to  keep  comVs,  bmshef,  &e. 
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ever,  the  proportions  and  resemblance  liave  been  so  far  observed, 
that  scarce  anybody  can  miss  finding  out  whom  it  was  designed  to 
repi-esent,  nor  help  admiiing  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  master  ; 
or  else  a  judicious  moral  sentence  of  some  noted  philosopher  or 
poet,  writ  with  his  own  hand,  cr  the  hand  of  some  noted  writing- 
master  who  had  a  mind  to  show  his  skill  by  a  few  liasty  strokes  or 
characters,  indiflerent  enough  at  first  sight,  but  nevertlieless  very 
ingeniously  drawn,  and  such  as  will  afford  sufficient  matter  of 
amusement  and  speculation  to  a  curious  and  attentive  spectator; 
and,  lest  anybody  should  call  their  being  genuine  in  question,  they 
are  commonly  signed,  not  only  by  the  writing-masters  themselves, 
but  have  the  liands  and  seals  of  some  other  witnesses  put  to  them* 
They  are  hung  up  nowhere  else  but  in  the  toko,  as  the  most  hon- 
orable place  of  the  room,  and  this  because  the  Japanese  set  a  great 
value  upon  them. 

2.  **  Pictures  of  Chinese,  as  also  of  birds,  trees,  landskips  and 
otlier  things,  upon  white  screens,  done  by  some  eminent  master,  or 
lalhor  scratched  with  a  few  liasty,  affected  strokes,  after  such  a  man- 
ner that,  unless  seen  at  proper  distance,  they  scarce  appear  natural. 

3.  "  A  flower-vase  filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  flowers,  and 
green  branches  of  tree,  such  as  the  season  affords,  curiously  ranged 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  it  being  as  much  an  art  in  this  country 
to  arranj,o  a  flower- vase  as  it  is  in  Euroj^e  to  carv^e,  or  to  lay  a 
table.  S(;inetimes  there  is,  instead,  a  i^erfuming-pan,  of  excellent 
goixl  workniiinsliip,  east  in  brass  or  copi)er,  i-esembling  a  crane,  lion, 
dragon,  or  other  strange  animal.  I  took  notice  once  that  there  was 
an  earthen  ]yoi  of  Cologne,  such  as  is  used  to  keep  Spauwater  in, 
with  all  ilie  cracks  and  fissures  careful! v  mended,  used  in  lieu  of  a 
flower-vase,  it  being  esteemed  a  very  great  rarity,  because  of  the 
distant  place  it  came  from,  the  clay  it  was  made  of,  and  its  uncom- 
mon shape. 

4.  "  Some  strange,  uncommon  pieces  of  wood,  wherein  the  colors 
and  giain  either  naturally  run  after  a  curious  and  unusual  manner, 
or  have  l)een  brought  by  ait  to  represent  s(jmething. 

5.  "  Some  neat  and  l)eautifiil  network,  adorning  either  the  bal- 
cony and  windows  towards  tlie  garden,  or  the  tops  of  the  doors, 
fccreons  and  partitions  of  tlie  chief  apartments. 

6.  "  A  bunch   of  a  tree,  or  a  piece    of  a  rotten  rcx)t,   or  of  an 
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old  stump,  remarkable  for  their  monstrous  deformed  shape. 

''After  this  manner  the  chief  and  back  apartments  are  furnished 
in  gi'eat  inns,  and  houses  of  substantial  people.  Tlie  other  rooms 
gi-adually  decrease  in  cleanliness,  neatness  and  delicacy  of  furniture  ; 
the  sci'eens,  windows,  mats  and  other  ornaments  and  household 
goods,  after  they  have  for  some  time  adorned  the  chief  apartments, 
and  begin  to  be  spotted  and  to  grow  old,  being  removed  into  the 
other  rooms  successively,  there  to  be  quite  worn  out.  The  chief 
of  the  other  rooms  is  that  where  they  keep  their  plate,  china  ware 
and  other  household  goods,  ranged  upon  the  floor  in  cuiious  order, 
accoixliug  to  their  size,  shape  and  use.  Most  of  these  are  made  of 
wood,  tliiii,  but  strongly  varnished,  the  greatest  part  upon  a  dark 
red  gromid.  They  are  washed  with  warm  water  every  time  they 
have  been  ased,  and  wiped  clean  with  a  cloth  by  ;  which  means  they 
will,  though  constantly  used,  keep  clean  and  neat,  and  in  their  full 
lustre  for  several  years. 

'*  The  small  gallery  or  walk  which  jets  out  from  the  house  towards 
the  garden,  leads  to  the  house  of  office  and  to  a  bathing-stove,  or 
hot-house.  The  house  of  office  is  built  on  one  side  of  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  and  liath  two  doors  to  go  in.  Not  far  oflf  stands  a 
basin  filled  with  water  to  wash  your  hands,  commonly  an  oblong, 
rough  stone,  the  upper  pai*t  curiously  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a 
basin.  A  new  pail  of  bamboo  hangs  near  it,  and  is  covered  with  a 
neat  fir  or  cypress  board,  to  which  they  put  a  new  handle  every 
time  it  hatli  been  used,  to  wit,  a  fresh  stick  of  the  bamboo  cane,  it 
l)eing  a  very  clean  sort  of  a  wood,  and  in  a  manner  natiually  var- 
nished. The  bathing-place,  commonly  built  on  the  back  side  of  the 
garden,  contains  either  a  hot-house  to  sweat  in,  or  a  warm  bath,  and 
sometimes  l)oth.  It  is  made  warm  and  got  ready  every  evening, 
because  the  Japanese  usually  bathe  or  sweat  after  their  day's  jour- 
ney is  over,  thinking  by  this  means  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to 
sweat  oflf  their  weariness.  As  they  can  imdress  themselves  in  an 
instant,  so  they  ai*e  ready  at  a  minute's  warning  to  go  into  it ;  for 
tlioy  need  but  untie  their  sash,  and  all  their  clothes  fall  down  at 
once,  leaving  them  quite  naked,  excepting  a  small  band  which  they 
wear  close  to  the  lK)dy  about  their  waist.  Their  hot-house,  which 
they  go  into  only  to  sweat,  is  an  almost  cubical  trunk,  or  stove, 
raised  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  built  close  to  the  w;ill 
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of  the  bathing-place,  on  the  outside, — ^not  quite  six  feat  high,  but 
about  nine  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  small  planed  laths  or  planks,  some  few  inclies  distant  from 
each  other,  both  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  rising  vapors  and  the 
convenient  outlet  of  the  water.  You  go,  or  rather  creep  in, 
through  a  small  door  or  shutter.  There  are  two  other  shutters, 
one  on  each  side,  to  let  out  the  supei^uous  vapor.  The  empty  spa<;o 
beneath,  down  to  the  ground,  is  enclosed  with  a  wall  to  prevent 
the  vapors  from  getting  out  on  the  sides.  Towards  the  yard,  just 
beneath  the  hot-house,  is  a  furnace,  part  of  which  stands  out  towards 
the  yard,  where  they  put  in  the  necessary  water  and  plants.  Tins 
part  is  shut  with  a  clapboard  when  tiie  fire  is  burning,  to  make  all 
the  vapors  ascend  through  the  inner  and  open  part  into  the  hot- 
house, lliere  are  always  two  tubs,  one  of  warm,  the  other  of  cold 
water,  for  such  as  Imve  a  mind  to  wash  themselves. 

**  The  garden  is  the  only  place  in  which   we  Dutchmen,  being 
treated    in  all  respects  little    better  than  prisoners,  have  liberty  to 

walk.  It  is  commonly  square,  with  a  back  door,  and  walled  in 
very  neatly.  There  are  few  good  houses  or  inns  without  one.  If 
there  be  not  room  enougli  for  a  garden,  they  liave  at  least  an  old 
ingrafted  plum,  cheny  or  apricot  tree ;  and  the  older,  the  more 
cixjoked  and  monstrous,  the  greater  value  they  put  upon  it.  Some- 
times they  let  the  branches  grow  into  the  rooms.  In  order  to  make 
it  bear  larger  flowers  and  in  greater  quantity,  they  trim  it  to  a  few, 

perliaps  two  or  three  branches.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
great  number  of  beautiful,  incarnadine  double  flowers,  are  a  curious 

ornament  to  this  back  pai*t  of  the  house,  but  they  have  tliis  disad- 
vantage, tliat  they  bear  no  fruit.  In  some  small  houses  and  inns 
of  less  note,  where  there  is  not  room  enough  neither  for  a  garden 
nor  trees,  they  have  at  least  an  opening  or  window,  to  let  the  light 
fall  into  the  back  rooms,  before  which,  for  the  amusement  and  diver- 
sion of  travellei'S,  is  put  a  small  tub  full  of  water,  wherein  they 
commonly  keep  alive  some  gold  or  silver  fish  ;  and  for  fui*ther  orna- 
ment there  is  genarally  a  flower-pot  or  two  standing  there.  Some- 
times they  plant  dwarf  trees,  which  will  grow  easily  upon  pumice 
or  other  porous  stones,  without  any  eai*th  at  all,  provided  the  ix)ot 
be    put   into    the    water,  whence  it  will  suck  up  suflicient  nourish- 
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ment.     Ordinary  people  often  plant  the  same  kind  of  trees  before 
their  street-doors. 

"  But  to   return  to  the  Tsubo  [i^],  or   garden.     A   good   one 
must  include  at  least  thirty  feet  square,  and  consist  of  the  following 
essential  parts  :     1.  The  groimd  is   covered    partly   with    roundish 
stones  of  different  colors,  gathered  in  rivers  or  upon  the  sea-shore, 
well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  those  of  the  same  kind,  laid  together 
in  form  of  beds,  partly  with  gravel  which  is  swept  every  day,  and 
kept  clean  and  neat  to  admiration,  the  large  stones  being  laid   in 
the  middle  as  a  path  to  walk  upon  without  injuring  the  gi*avel,  the 
whole  in  a  seeming  but  ingenious  confusion.     2.  Some  few  flower- 
bearing   shrubs    planted  confusedly,  though  not  without  some  cer- 
tain rules.     Amidst  them  stands  sometimes  a  Saguer,  as  they   call 
it,  or  scarce  outlandish  tree,  sometimes  a  dwarf  tree  or  two.     3.  A 
small  rock  or  hill  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  made  in  imitation  of 
nature,  curiously  adorned  with  birds  and  insects  cast  in  brass,  and 
placed   between   the   stones.     Sometimes   the   model   of  a   temple 
stands  upon  it,  built,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  they  generally 
are,  on  a  remarkable  eminence  or  the  borders  of  a  precipice.     Often 
a  small  rivulet  rushes  down  the  stones  with  an  agreeable  noise,  the 
whole   in   due    proportions    and   as   near    as    possible    resembling 
nature.    4.  A  small  thicket  or  wood  on  the  side   of   the   hill,    for 
which    the    gardeners   choose  such  trees  as  will  grow  close  to  one 
another,  and  plant  and  cut  them  according  to  their  largeness,  nature, 
and  the  color  of  their  flowers  and  leaves,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
very  accurately  imitate  a  natural  wood  or  forest.     6.  A  cistern   or 
pond,  as  mentioned  adove,  with  live  fish  kept  in  it,  and  surroimded 
with  proper  plants,  that  is,  such  as  love  a  watery  soil,  and  would 
lose  their  beauty  and  greenness  if  planted  in  a  dry  ground.     It  is  a 
particular  profession  to  lay  out  these  gardens,  and  to  keep  them  so 
curiously  and  nicely  as  they  ought  to  be. 

**  There  are  innumerable  smaller  inns,  cook-shops,  saki  [sake, 
jg],  or  ale-houses,  pastry-cooks'  and  confectionora'  shops,  all  along 
the  road,  even  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  forests,  and  at  the  tops  of 
mountains,  where  a  weary  foot-traveller,  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  find  at  all  times,  for  a  few  seni,  something  warm  to  eat,  or 
hot  tea,  or  saki,  or  somewliat  else  of  the  kind,  Nvherewith  to  refi*esh 
themselves.     'T  is  tme,  these  cook-shops  are  but  poor,  sorry  houses. 
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if  compared  to  lai^r  inns,  being  inhabited  only  by  poor  people,  who 
have  enough  to  do  to  get  a  livelihood  by  this  trade ;  and  yet,  even 
in  these,  lliere  is  always  something  or  other  to  amuse  passengers, 
and  to  draw  them  in ;  sometimes  a  garden  and  orchard  behind  the 
house,  which  is  seen  from  the  street,  looking  tlu-ongli  tlie  paasage, 
and  which,  by  its  beautiful  flowers,  or  the  agreeable  sight  of  a 
stieam  of  clear  water,  falling  down  from  a  neighborinr^  natural  or 
artificial  hill,  or  by  some  other  curious  ornament  of  this  kind, 
tempi  a  people  to  come  in  and  repose  themselves.  At  other  times, 
a  hirge  flower-pot  stands  in  the  window,  filled  wii'i  flowering 
branches  of  trees,  disposed  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Sometimes  a 
handsome,  well-looking  housemaid,  or  a  couple  of  young  girb,  weil 
dressed,  stand  under  the  door,  and  with  great  civility  invite  people 
to  come  in,  and  to  buy  something,  llie  eatables,  such  as  cakes,  or 
whatever  it  be,  are  kept  before  the  fire,  in  an  open  room,  sticking 
to  skewers  of  bamboos,  so  that  passengers,  as  they  go  along,  may 
take  them  and  pursue  their  journey  without  stopping.  The  land- 
ladies, cooks  and  maids,  as  soon  as  tliey  see  anybody  coming  at  a 
distance,  blow  up  the  fire,  to  make  it  look  as  if  the  victuals  h.id 
been  just  got  ready.  Some  busy  themselvas  with  making  tlie  tea, 
otliers  prepare  soup,  othei*s  fill  cups  with  saki,  or  other  liquors,  to 
present  them  to  passengers,  all  the  while  talking  and  chattering, 
and  c-oniuiending  their  merchandise  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  l)e 
heard  by  their  next  neighbor  of  the  same  pi'ofessiou. 

"  The  eatables  sold  at  these  cook-shops,  besides  tea,  and  some- 
times saki,  are  mansie  [manjii,  @|1],  a  sort  of  round  cakes,  which 
they  learned  to  make  from  the  Portuguese,  as  big  as  common  hens' 
eggs,  and  filled  within  with  black-bean  flour  and  sugar ;  cakes  of 
the  jelly  of  a  root  found  upon  mountains,  and  cut  into  ix)und  slices, 
like  caiTots,  and  roasted  snails,  oystera,  shell-fish,  and  other  small 
fish,  roasted,  boiled,  or  pickled  ;  Cliinese  laxa^  a  thin  sort  of  pap,  or 
paste,  made  of  fine  wheat  floiu*,  cut  into  small,  tliin,  long  slices,  and 
baked ;  all  sorts  of  plants,  roots,  and  sprigs,  which  the  season 
aflbrds,  washed  and  boiled  in  water  with  salt;  innumerable  other 
dishes  peculiar  to  this  country,  made  of  seeds,  powdered  roots,  and 
vegetables,  boiled  or  baked,  dressed  in  many  different  ways. 

"  The  common  sauce  for  lliose  and  other  dishes  is  a  little  sny 
[sJioyUy  ISf'Jb],  as  tlioy  call  it,  mixed  with  said,  or  the  beer  of    the 
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country.  Sansio  [jljIR]  leaves  are  laid  upon  the  disli  for  ornament, 
and  sometimes  tliin  slices  of  fine  ginger  and  lemon-peel.  Sometimes 
they  put  powdered  ginger,  sansio,  or  the  powder  of  some  root  gi'ow- 
ing  in  the  countiy,  info  the  soup.  Tliey  are  also  pi-ovided  with 
sweet-meats,  of  several  different  colors  and  sorts,  wliicli  generally 
speaking,  are  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  pleasing  to  the  tqsiey 
being  but  indifferently  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  so  tough  that  one 
must  have  good  teeth  to  cliew  them.  Foot  travellere  find  it  set  down 
in  their  printed  road-books,  which  they  always  carry  about  them, 
wliere,  and  at  what  price,  the  best  victuals  of  the  kind  are  to  be  got. 
"  Tea  (since  most  travellera  drink  scarce  anything  else  upon  the 
road)  is  sold  at  all  the  inns  and  cook-shops,  besides  many  tea-booths 
set  up  for  this  trade  alone,  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  woods,  and  at 
the  tops  of  mountains.  The  tea  sold  at  all  these  places  is  but  a 
coai*se  sort,  being  only  the  largest  leaves,  which  remain  upon  the 
shrub  after  the  youngest  and  tenderest  have  l)eon  plucked  off,  at 
two  difierent  times,  for  the  use  of  people  of  fashion,  who  constantly 
drink  it,  before  or  after  their  meals.  These  larger  leaves  are  not 
rolled  up  and  curled,  as  tlie  better  sort  of  tea  is,  but  simply  roasted 
in  a  pan,  and  continually  stined  whilst  they  are  roasting,  lest  they 
should  get  a  burnt  taste.  "When  they  are  done  enough,  they  put 
them  by  in  straw  baskets,  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  near  the 
place  where  the  smoke  comes  out.  They  are  not  a  bit  nicer  in  pre- 
paring it  for  drinking,  for  they  commonly  take  a  good  handful  of 
the  tea  leaves,  and  boil  them  in  a  large  iron  kettle  full  of  water. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  put  into  a  small  bag ;  but,  if  not,  they  have 
a  little  basket  swimmiug  in  the  kettle,  which  they  make  use  of  to 
keep  the  leaves  down,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  take  out  some  of 
the  clear  decoction.  Half  a  cup  of  this  decoction  is  mixed  with 
cold  water,  when  travellera  afik  for  it.  Tea  thiis  prepared  smells 
and  tastes  like  lye — the  leaves  it  is  made  of,  besides  that  they  are 
of  a  very  bad  soit,  being  seldom  less  than  a  year  old ;  and  yet  the 
Japanese  esteem  it  much  more  healthful  for  daily  use  than  the 
young,  tender  leaves,  prepared  after  the  Cliinese  manner,  which 
they  say  afiect  the  head  t(X3  strongly,  though  even  these  lofie  a  great 
part  of  their  narcotic  quality  when  boiled."* 

*  Tbe  moBt  roccnt  visitors  to  Japan  oil  Agree  in  represontiDg  the  oommon  tea 
of  the  octmtry  as  an  inferior  article,  not  suited  for  exportation. 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ON  THE  BOAD. — PRINCELY  RETINUES.— PILGRIMS 
TO  ISSE  [ISE,  1^^].— SIUNRE  [JUNREI,  ^^0]  PILGRIMS. —NAKED 
DEVOTEES. — RELIGIOUS  BEGGARS.  -BEGGING  ORDER  OP  NUNS. — JABLABO 
[YAMA-BUSHI,  mfjt],  OR  MOUNTAIN  PRIESTS. — ^BUDDHIST  BEGGARS. — 
SINGULAR  BELL-CHIMING.— HUCKSTERS  AND  PEDLERS.— COURTESANS. 

'*  It  is  scarce  credible,"  says  Kampfer,  **  wliat  numbers  of  people 
daily  travel  in  this  country ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader,  from  my  own 
experience,  having  passed  it  four  times,  that  Tokaido,  [l|[|fftji[],  which 
is,  indeed,  the  most  frequented  of  the  seven  great  roads  in  Japan, 
is  upon  some  days  more  crowded  than  the  public  streets  in  any  of 
the  most  populous  towns  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
country's  being  extremely  populous,  partly  to  the  frequent  journeys 
which  the  natives  uncleiiake,  oftener  than  perhaps  any  other  people. 

•*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  as  also  of 
the  governors  of  the  imperial  cities  and  croAvn  lands,  to  go  to  court 
once  a  year  to  pay  their  homage  and  respect.  They  are  attended, 
going  up  and  returning,  by  their  whole  court,  and  travel  with  a 
pomp  and  magnificence,  becoming  as  well  their  own  quality  and 
riches  as  the  majesty  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  they  are  going 
to  see.  The  train  of  some  of  tlie  most  eminent  fills  up  the  road  for 
some  days.  Though  we  travelled  pretty  fast,  yet  we  often  met  the 
baggage  and  fore-runners,  consisting  of  the  servants  and  inferior 
oflBcers,  for  two  days  together,  dispei'sed  in  several  troops,  and  the 
prince  liimself  followed  but  the  third  day,  attended  with  his  numer- 
ous court,  all  marching  in  admirable  order.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the 
chief  Daimioa  [:fcS],  as  they  are  called,  is  computed  to  amount  to 
about  twenty  thousrmd  men,  moi-e  or  less;  that  of  Seiomio  ['|>^]  to 
about  ten  thousand ;  that  of  a  governor  of  the  imperial  cities   and 
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crown  lands  to  from  one  to  several  hundreds,  according  to  his  quality 
or  revenues.*^ 

"If  two  or  more  of  these  princes  and  lords  should  chance  to 
travel  the  same  road,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  prove  a  great 
hindrance  to  one  another,  particularly  if  they  should  happen  to 
meet  at  the  same  post-house,  or  village ;  to  prevent  which,  it  is 
usual  for  great  princes  and  lords  to  bespeak  the  several  post-houses 
by  which  they  are  to  pass,  with  all  the  inns,  those  of  the  first  qual- 
ity a  month,  others  a  week  or  two,  before  their  arrival.  The  time 
of  their  intended  arrival  is  also  notified  in  all  th9  cities,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  by  putting  up  small  boards  on  high  poles  of  bamboo, 
signifying  in  a  few  characters  what  day  of  the  month  such  or  such 
a  lord  will  be  at  that  village,  to  dine  or  to  sleep  there. 

**  Numerous  troops  of  fore-runners,  liarbingers,  clerks,  cooks 
and  other  inferior  officers,  go  before  to  provide  lodgings,  victuals, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  entei-tainment  of  their  prince 
and  master,  and  his  court.  They  are  followed  by  the  prince's  heavy 
baggage,  packed  up  either  in  small  trunks,  as  already  described, 
and  carried  upon  horses,  each  with  a  banner,  bearing  the  coat-of- 
arms  and  the  name  of  the  possessor,  or  else  in  large  chests,  covered 
with  red  lackered  leather,  again  with  the  possessor's  coat-of-arms, 
and  carried  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  multitudes  of  inspectoi*s  to 
look  after  them.  Next  come  great  numbers  of  smaller  retinues, 
belonging  to  the  cliief  officers  and  noblemen  attending  the  prince, 
witli  pikes,  scymitai*8,  bows  and  arrows,  umbrellas,  palanquins,  led 
horses,  and  other  marks  of  their  grandeur,  suitable  to  their  birth, 
quality,  and  office.  Some  of  these  are  carried  in  norimons  [f^^], 
others  in  kangos  [JS||],  others  go  on  horseback. 


*  These  great  retinues  are  thus  aoootmted  for  by  Thunberg :  *'  As  both  the 
moDarch  himself  and  all  the  princes  of  the  country  are  clothed  and  dress  their 
hair  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  i  nd  being  destitute  of 
thrones,  jewels  and  other  like  paraphernalia,  canr.ot  bo  so  distinguished  from  others, 
they  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  exhibiting  themselves  on  journeys  and  festive 
occasions  according  to  their  condition  in  life,  and  the  dignity  of  their  respective 
offices,  with  a  great  number  of  people,  officers,  and  attendants,  hovering  about 
them."  The  statement  already  quoted  from  Caron— see  ante,  p.  199—as  to  the 
numbers  composing  these  princely  retinues,  is  much  less  than  that  given  above, 
and  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
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•'  The  prince's  own  numerous  train,  marching  in  an  admirable 
and  curious  order,  is  divided  into  several  troops,  each  headed  by  a 
proper  commanding  officer,  as,  1.  Five,  more  or  less,  fine  horses, 
each  led  by  two  grooms'  one  on  each  side,  two  footmen  walking 
behind.  2.  Five  or  six,  and  sometimes  more,  porters,  richly  clad, 
walking  one  by  one,  and  carrying  lackered  chests,  and  japanned 
neat  trunks  and  baskets,  upon  their  shoulders,  wherein  are  kept  the 
wearing  apparel  and  other  necessaries  for  the  daUy  use  of  the 
prince,  each  porter  attended  by  two  footmen.  3.  Ten  or  more 
feUows,  walking  one  by  one,  and  carrying  rich  scymitars,  pikes  of 
state,  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons,  in  lackered  wooden  cases,  as, 
also,  quivers  with  bows  and  arrows.  Sometimes,  for  magnificence 
sake,  there  are  more  chest-bearers  and  led  horses  following  this 
troop.  4.  Two,  three,  or  more  men,  who  carry  pikes  of  state,  as 
the  badges  of  the  prince'^  power  and  authority,  adorned  at  the 
upper  end  with  bunches  of  cock  feathers,  or  other  ornaments  pecu- 
liar to  such  or  such  a  prince.  They  walk  one  by  one,  and  are 
attended  each  by  two  footmen.  6.  A  gentleman,  attended  by  two 
footmen,  carrying  the  prince's  hat,  worn  as  a  shelter  ,from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  which  is  covered  with  black  velvet.  6.  A  gen- 
tleman carrying  the  prince's  sombrero,  or  umbrella,  which  is  covered 
in  like  manner  with  black  velvet,  this  person  also  attended  by  two 
footmen.  7.  Some  more  bearers  of  trunks,  covered  with  varnished 
leather,  with  the  prince's  coat-of-arms  upon  them,  each  with  two 
men  to  take  care  of  it.  S.  Sixteen,  more  or  less,  of  the  prince's 
pages,  and  gentlemen  of  liis  bed-chamber,  taken  out  from  among 
the  first  quality  of  his  court,  riclily  clad,  and  walking  two  and  two 
before  his  norimon.  9.  The  prince  himself,  sitting  in  a  stately 
norimon,  carried  by  six  or  eight  men,  clad  in  rich  liveries,  with 
several  others  walking  at  the  norimou's  sides,  to  take  it  up  by 
turns ;  also,  two  or  tliree  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber,  to 
give  him  what  he  wants  and  asks  for,  and  to  assist  and  support 
him  in  getting  in  or  out.  10.  Two  or  three  horses  of  state,  the 
saddles  covered  with  black.  One  of  these  horses  carries  a  large 
elbow-chair,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  black  velvet.  These 
horses  are  attended  each  by  several  grooms  and  footmen  in  liveries, 
and  some  are  led  by  the  prmce's  own  pages.  11.  Two  pike-bear- 
ers.    12.    Ten   or   moi-e    people,    carrying   each   two   baskets  of  a 
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monstrous  size,  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  pole,  wliich  they  lay  on  their 
shoulders  in  such  a  manner  that  one  basket  hangs  down  before  and 
the  other  behind  them.  These  baskets  are  more  for  state  than  for 
any  use.  Sometimes  some  chest-bearers  walk  among  them,  to 
increase  the  troop.  In  this  order  marches  the  prince's  own  train, 
which  is  followed  by  six  to  twelve  led  horses  with  their  leaders, 
grooms  and  footmen,  all  in  liveries.  The  procession  is  closed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  prince's  domestics  and  other  officers  of  his  court, 
with  their  own  numerous  trains  and  attendants,  pike-bearers,  chest- 
bearera  and  footmen,  in  liveries.  Some  of  these  are  carried  in  kau« 
gcs  [kago,  ^11],  and  the  whole  troop  is  headed  by  the  prince's  high- 
stewaixl,  carried  in  a  norimon.  If  one  of  the  prince's  sons  accom- 
panies his  father  in  this  journey  to  court,  he  follows  with  his  own 
train  immediately  after  his  father's  norimon. 

"  It  is  sight  exceedingly  curious  and  worthy  of  admiration,  to 
see  all  the  persons  who  compose  the  numerous  train  of  a  great 
prince,  clad,  the  pike-bearers,  the  norimon-men  and  livery-men  only 
excepted,  in  black  silk,  marching  in  an  elegant  oi*der,  with  a  decent, 
becoming  gravity,  and  keeping  so  profound  a  silence,  that  not  the 
least  noise  is  to  be  heard,  save  what  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
motion  and  rushing  of  their  di*csses,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
and  men.  On  the  other  liand,  it  appears  ridiculous  to  an  European 
to  see  all  the  pike-bearers  and  norimon-men,  with  their  clothes 
tucked  up  above  their  waists,  exposing  their  nakedness  to  the  spec- 
tators' view,  with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins.  What 
appears  still  more  old  and  whimsical  is  to  see  the  pages,  pike-bear- 
ers, umbrella  and  hat  bearers,  chest-bearers,  and  all  the  footmen  in 
liveries,  affect,  when  they  pass  tlirough  some  remarkable  town,  or 
by  the  train  of  another  prince  or  lord,  a  strange  mimic  march  or 
dance.  Every  step  they  make,  they  draw  up  one  foot  quite  to 
their  backs,  stretching  out  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  putting  themselves  in  such  a  postui-e,  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  swim  through  the  air.  Meanwhile  the  pikes,  hats,  umbrel- 
las, chests,  boxes,  baskets,  and  whatever  else  they  carry,  are  danced 
and  tossed  about  in  a  very  singular  manner,  answering  to  the  mo- 
tion of  their  bodies.  The  norimon-men,  who  have  their  sleeves 
tied  with  a  string  as  near  the  shouldera  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave 
their  arms  naked,  can-y  the  pole  of  the  norimon  either  upon  their 
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shoulders,  or  else  upon  the  palms  of  their  hands,  holding  it  above 
their  heads.  Whilst  they  hold  it  up  with  one  arm,  they  stretch  out 
the  other,  putting  the  hand  into  a  horizontal  posture,  whereby,  and 
by  their  short,  deliberate  steps  and  stiff  knees,  they  affect  a  ridicu- 
lous fear  and  circumspection.  If  the  prince  steps  out  of  his  nori- 
mon  into  one  of  the  green  huts  which  are  purposely  built  for  him 
at  Gonyenient  distances  on  the  road,  or  if  he  goes  into  a  private 
house,  either  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  or  for  any  other  purpose,  he 
always  leaves  a  kobang  [koban,  /h^]  with  the  landlord  as  a  reward 
for  his  trouble.  At  dinner  or  supper  the  expense  is  much  greater. 
"  All  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Isje  [Ise,  ^fS*])  whatever  province 
of  the  empire  they  come  from,  must  travel  over  part  of  this  great 
road.  This  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  spring,  at  which  season  vast  multitudes  of  these  pilgrims 
are  seen  upon  the  roads.  The  Japanese  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  undertake  this  meritorious  journey,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  foot,  in  order  to  obtain,  at  this  holy  place,  indulgences  and 
remission  of  their  sins.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  are  so  poor,  that  they 
must  live  wholly  upon  what  they  get  by  begging.  On  this  account, 
and  by  reason  of  their  gi-eat  number,  they  are  exceedingly  troublesome 
to  the  princes  and  lords,  who  at  that  time  of  the  year  go  to  coui-t,  or 
come  thence,  though  othei-wise  they  address  themselves  in  a  very  civil 
manner,  bareheaded,  and  with  a  low,  submissive  voice,  saying,  *  Great 
Lord,  be  pleased  to  give  tlie  poor  pilgi'im  a  seni  [zeni,  ^],  towards 
the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Isje  [Ise,  {^^],'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Of  all  the  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Jedo  and  the  province  Osju 
[Oshu,  Hjltl]  are  the  most  inclined  to  this  pilgiimage.  Cliildren,  if 
apprehensive  of  severe  punishment  for  their  misdemeanoi-s,  will  run 
away  from  their  parents  and  go  to  Isje,  thence  to  fetch  an  Ofarri 
[Oharai,  flj^],  or  indulgence,  which  upon  their  return  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  a  sui'e  means  to  I'econcile 
them  to  their  friends.  Multitudes  of  these  pilgi'ims  are  obliged  to 
pass  whole  nights,  lying  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  all  the  injuries 
of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want  of  room  in  inns,  others  out  of 
poverty ;  and  of  tliese  last  many  are  found  dead  upon  the  road,  in 
which  case  their  Ofarri  [Oharai,  j3?l^],  if  they  have  any  about  them, 
is  carefully  taken  up  and  hid  in  the  next  tree  or  bush. 

'^  Others  make  this  pilgrimage  in  a  comical  and  meny  way,  draw- 
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ing  people's  eyes  upon  them,  as  well  as  getting  their  money.  They 
foiin  themselves  into  companies,  generally  of  four  persons,  clad  in 
white  linen,  after  tlie  fashion  of  the  Kuge  [&^],  or  persons  of  the 
holy  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Dairi  [j^  j^].  Two  of  them  walking  a 
grave,  slow,  deliberate  pace,  and  standing  often  still,  carry  a  large 
barrow,  adorned  and  hung  about  with  Hr-branches  and  cut  white 
paper,  on  wliich  they  place  a  resemblance  of  a  large  bell,  made  of 
light  substance,  or  a  kettle,  or  something  else,  alluding  to  some  old 
romantic  history  of  their  gods  and  ancestors  ;  whilst  a  third,  with  a 
commander's  staff  in  his  hand,  adorned,  out  of  respect  to  his  office, 
with  a  bunch  of  white  paper,  walks,  or  rather  dances,  before  the 
barrow,  singing  with  a  dull,  heavy  voice,  a  song  relating  to  the 
subject  they  are  about  to  represent.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth  goes 
beting  before  the  houses,  or  addresses  liimself  to  charitable  travel- 
lers, and  receives  and  keeps  the  money  which  is  given  them.  Tlieir 
day's  journeys  are  so  short,  that  they  can  easily  spend  the  whole 
summer  upon  such  an  expedition. 

**  The  Siunre  [Junrei,  5SlS]»  another  remarkable  sight  travellers 
meet  with  upon  the  I'oads,  are  people,  who  go  to  visit  in  pilgrimage 
the  thirty-three  chief  Quanwon  [S8^]  temples,  wliich  lie  dispersed 
throughout  the  empire.  They  commonly  travel  two  or  three  together, 
singing  a  miserable  Quanwon-song  from  house  to  house,  and  some- 
times playing  upon  a  fiddle,  or  upon  a  guitar,  as  vagabond  beggars 
do  in  Germany.  However,  they  do  not  importime  travellers  for  their 
charity.  They  have  the  names  of  such  Quanwon  temples  as  they 
have  not  yet  visited  writ  upon  a  small  board  hanging  about  their 
necks.  They  are  clad  in  white,  after  a  very  singular  fashion,  pecu- 
liar only  to  this  sect.  Some  people  like  so  well  to  ramble  about  the 
country  after  this  manner  that  they  will  apply  themselves  to  no  other 
trade  and  profession,  but  choose  to  end  their  days  in  this  perpetual 
pilgrimage. 

"  Sometimes  one  meets  with  very  odd  sights ;  as.  for  instance, 
people  running  naked  along  tlie  roads  in  the  hardest  frosts,  wear^ 
ing  only  a  little  straw  about  their  waists.  These  people  generally 
undertake  so  extraordinary  and  troublesome  a  journey  to  visit  cer- 
tain temples,  pursuant  to  religious  vows,  wliich  they  pix)mised  to  ful- 
fil in  case  they  should  obtain,  from  the  bounty  of  their  g(xlft,  deliver- 
ance from  some  fatal  distemper,  they  tliemselves,  their  parents  of 
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relations,  labor  under,  or  from  some  other  great  misfortunes  they 
were  threatened  with.  They  live  very  poorly  and  miserably  upon 
the  road,  receive  no  charity,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by  them- 
selves, almost  perpetually  running. 

*' Multitudes  of  beggars  crowd  the  roads  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  particularly  on  the  so  much  frequented  Tokaido 
[^jSljl^],  among  than  many  lusty  young  fellows,  who  shave  their 
heads.  To  this  shaved  begging  tribe  belongs  a  certain  remarkable 
religious  order  of  young  girls,  called  Bikuni  [JfcH^],  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  nuns.  They  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
nunneries  at  Kamakura  [^J^]  and  Miako  [^^],  to  which  they  pay 
a  certain  sum  a  year,  of  what  they  get  by  begging,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  then-  authority.  They  are,  in  my  opmion,  by  much  the 
handsomest  girls  we  saw  in  Japan.  The  daughters  of  poor  parents, 
if  they  be  handsome  and  agreeable,  apply  for  and  easily  obtain  this 
privilege  of  begging  in  the  habit  of  nuns,  knowing  that  beauty  is 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  inducements  to  generosity.  The  Jamado 
I'Tamabushi,  lljfjt]>  or  begging  mountain  priests  (of  whom  more 
hereafter),  frequently  incorporate  their  own  daughters  into  this 
religious  order,  and  take  their  wives  from  among  these  Bikuni 
[ifc£^]-  Some  of  them  have  been  bred  up  as  courtesans,  and 
having  served  their  time,  buy  the  privilege  of  entering  into  this 
religious  order,  therein  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  youth  and 
beauty.  They  live  two  or  tliree  together,  and  make  an  excursion 
every  day  some  few  miles  from  their  dwelling-house.  They  partic- 
ularly watch  people  of  fashion,  who  travel  in  norimons  [|^^],  or  in 
kangos  [,^§|],  or  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  somebody 
coming  they  draw  near  and  address  tlieniselves,  though  not  all 
together,  but  singly,  every  one  accosting  a  gentleman  by  herself 
singing  a  niral  song ;  and  if  he  proves  very  liberal  and  charitable, 
she  will  keep  him  company  and  divert  him  for  some  hours.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  veiy  little  religious  blood  seems  to  circulate  in  their 
veins,  so,  on  the  other,  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  labor  under  any 
considerable  degree  of  poverty.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  conform 
themselves  to  the  ixiles  of  their  order,  by  shaving  their  heads,  but 
they  take  care  to  cover  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  caj)s  or  hoods  made 
of  black  silk.  They  go  dece.ntly  and  neatly  dressed,  after  the  fashion 
of  ordinary  people.     They  wear  also  a  large  hat  to  cover  their  faces. 
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which  are  often  painted,  and  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  They  commonly  have  a  shepherd's  rod  or  hook  in  their 
hands.  Their  voice,  gestures,  and  apparent  behavior,  are  neither 
too  bold  and  daring,  nor  too  much  dejected  and  affected,  but  free, 
comely  and  seemingly  modest.  However,-  not  to  extol  their  modesty 
beyond  what  it  deserves,  it  must  be  observ^ed,  that  they  make  noth- 
ing of  laying  their  bosoms  quite  bare  to  the  view  of  charitable  trav- 
ellers, all  the  while  they  keep  them  company,  under  pretence  of  its 
being  customary  in  the  country ;  and,  for  aught  1  know,  they  may 
be,  though  never  so  religiously  shaved,  full  as  impudent  and  lasciv- 
ious as  any  public  courtesan. 

**  Another  religious  begging  order  is  that  of  the  JamaJbo  [Yamch 
bushi,  llj{^],  as  they  are  commonly  called;  that  is,  the  mountain 
priests,  or  rather  Jamahuo,  mountain  soldiers,  because  at  all  times 
they  go  armed  with  swords  and  scymitars.  They  do  not  shave  their 
heads,  but  follow  the  rules  of  the  first  foimder  of  this  order,  who  mor- 
tified his  body  by  climbing  up  steep,  high  mountains ;  at  least,  they 
conform  themselves  thereunto  in  their  dress,  apparent  behavior,  and 
some  outward  ceremonies;  for  they  are  fallen  short  of  his  rigorous 
way  of  like.  They  have  a  head,  or  general,  of  their  order,  residing  at 
Miako,  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  sum  of  money 
every  year,  and  who  has  the  distribution  oi  dignities  and  of  titles, 
whereby  they  are  known  among  themselves.  They  commonly  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  famous  Kami  temple,  and  accost 
travellers  in  the  name  of  that  Kami  which  is  worshipped  there, 
making  a  short  discourse  of  his  holiness  and  miracles,  with  a 
loud,  coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise  still  louder,  they 
rattle  theh*  long  stafik,  loaded  at  the  upper  end  with  iron  rings,  to 
take  up  the  charity  money  which  is  given  them ;  and  last  of  all, 
they  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  They  carry  their  chil- 
dren ak)ng  with  them  upon  the  same  begging  errand,  dad  Uke  their 
fathera  but  with  their  heads  shaved.  These  little  bastards  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and  com- 
monly take  care  to  light  on  them,  as  tliey  are  going  up  some  hill  or 
mountain,  where,  because  of  the  difficult  ascent,  they  cannot  well 
eflcape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  get  rid  of  them  without  giving  them 
something.  In  some  places  they  and  their  fathers  accost  travellers 
in  company  with  a  troop  of  Bikuni  [JtJ£/B],  and,  with  their  rattling. 
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singing,  trumpeting  cliattering  and  crying,  make  such  a  frightful 
noise,  as  would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf.  These  mountain 
priests  are  frequently  applied  to  by  superstitious  people,  for  conjur- 
ing, fortune-telling,  foretelling  future  events,  recovering  lost  goods, 
and  the  like  purposes.  They  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  Kami 
religion,  as  established  of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never  suffered  to 
attend,  or  to  take  care  of,  any  of  the  Kami  temples. 

"  There  are  many  more  beggars  travellers  meet  with  along  the 
roads.  Some  of  these  are  old,  and,  in  all  ap^^earance,  honest  men, 
who,  the  better  to  prevail  upon  i>eople  to  part  with  their  charity,  are 
shaved  and  clad  after  the  fashion  of  the  Budsdo  [Butsudo,  ^^] 
priests.  Sometimes  there  are  two  of  them  standing  together,  each 
with  a  small,  oblong  book  before  him.  This  lx)ok  contains  part  of 
their  Fokekio  [Hokekyo,  ;^^iS],  or  Bible,  printed  in  the  significant 
or  learned  language.*  However,  I  would  not  have  the  reader  think, 
as  if  they  themselves  had  any  understanding  in  that  language,  or 
know  how  to  read  the  book  placed  before  them.  They  only  learn 
some  part  of  it  by  heart,  and  speak  it  aloud,  looking  towards  the 
book,  as  if  they  did  actually  read  in  it,  and  expecting  something  from 
their  hearers,  as  a  reward  for  their  trouble. 

"  Others  are  found  sitting  near  some  liver,  or  running  water, 
making  a  Sicgaki  [Segaki,  J^IK^], — a  cei*tain  ceremony  for  tli<^  i-elief 
of  departed  souls.  Tliis  Siegaki  is  made  after  the  following  manner  : 
They  take  a  green  branch  of  the  Fauna  Skimmi  [Hana  Sikimi,  /fj^ftg] 
tree,  and,  murmuring  certain  words  with  a  low  voice,  wash  and  scour 
it  with  some  shavings  of  wocxl,  whereon  they  liad  written  the  names 
of  some  deceased  persons.  This  they  believe  to  contribute  gi-eatly  to 
relieve  and  refi*esli  the  depaiied  souls  confined  in  purgatory ;  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  it  may  answer  tliat  purpose  full  as  well  as  any 
number  of  masses,  as  they  ai*e  celebrated  to  the  same  end  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Any  ]jerson  that  hath  a  mind  to  purchase  the 
benefit  of  this  washing,  for  himself  or  his  relations  and  friends, 
throws  a  seni  upon  the  mat,  wliich  is  spread  out  near  the  beg- 
gar, who  does  not  so  much  Jis  offer  to  return  him  any  manner  of 
tlianks  for  it,  thinking  liis  ai*t  and  devotion  deserve  still  better ; 
besides    that,    it    is    not    customary    amongst    boggai-s   of    note    to 


*  This  is  the  Sanscrit. 
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thank  people  for  their  charity.  Any  one  who  hath  learned  the 
proper  ceremonies  necessary  to  make  the  Siegaki,  is  at  liberty  to 
do  it. 

**  Others  of  this  tiibe,  who  make  up  far  the  greater  part,  sit 
upon  the  road  all  day  long,  npon  a  small,  coarse  mat.  They  have  a 
flat  bell,  like  a  broad  mortar,  lying  before  them,  and  do  nothing  else 
but  repeat,  with  a  lamentable  singing  tune,  the  word  Namada, 
which  is  contracted  from  Namu  Amida  Bndsa  \MW^W^^\  ^ 
short  form  of  prayer  wherewith  they  address  Amida  [pnf  JRpg],  as  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  departed  souls.  Meanwhile  they  beat  almost 
continually  with  a  small  wooden  hammer  upon  the  aforesaid  bell, 
and  this,  they  say,  in  order  to  be  the  sooner  heard  by  Amida,  and, 
I  am  apt  to  tliink,  not  without  an  intent  too  to  be  the  better  taken 
notice  of  by  pa^ngers. 

**  Another  sort  we  met  with  as  we  went  along  were  differently 
clad,  some  in  an  ecclesiastical,  others  in  a  secular  habit.  These 
stood  in  the  fields,  next  to  the  road,  and  commonly  had  a  sort  of  alter 
standing  before  them,  upon  which  they  placed  the  idol  of  their 
Briar^us,  or  Quanwon  [fR^],  as  they  call  him,  carved  in  wood,  and 
gilt ;  or  the  pictures  of  some  other  idols,  scurvily  done,  as,  for 
instance,  the  picture  of  Amida,  the  supreme  judge  of  departed  souls  ; 
of  Semaus  [Tenma,  Hj^],  or  the  head-keeper  of  the  prison,  where- 
unto  the  condemned  souls  are  confined ;  of  Dsiaoo  [Dsizoy  %  jK],  or 
the  supreme  commander  in  the  purgatory  of  children,  and  some 
others,  wherewith,  and  by  some  representations  of  the  flames  and 
torments  prepared  for  the  wicked  in  a  future  world,  they  endeavor  to 
stir  up  in  passengers  compassion  and  charity. 

"Other  beggars,  and  these,  to  all  appearance,  honest  enough, 
are  met  sitting  along  the  road,  clad  much  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  Quawon  beggars,  with  a  Dsisoo  [Dsizb,  JfejR]  staff  in  their  hand. 
These  have  made  vow  not  to  speak  during  a  certain  time,  and 
express  then*  want  and  desire  only  by  a  sad,  dejected,  woeful  count- 
enance.^ 


*  The  letters  of  the  Jnsnit  missioDaries  contain  acoonnts  of  Buddhist  deTotees 
who  went  so  far  as  to  drown  or  otherwise  destroy  themselves.  Kampfer,  and  the 
writers  since  his  time,  make  no  mention  of  such  extreme  fanaticism,  which,  howr 
ever,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Baddhists. 
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"  Not  to  mention  numberless  other  common  beggars,  some  sick, 
some  stout  and  lusty  enough,  who  get  people's  charity  by  praying, 
singing,  playing  upon  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, or  performing  some  juggeler's  tricks,  I  will  close  the  account  of 
this  vermin  with  an  odd,  remarkable  sort  of  a  beggar^s  music,  or 
rather  chime  of  bells,  we  sometimes,  but  rai^ly,  met  with  in  our 
journey  to  comt.  A  yoimg  boy,  with  a  soi*t  of  a  wooden  machine 
pendent  from  his  neck,  and  a  rope,  with  eight  strings  about  it,  from 
which  hang  down  eight  bells,  of  different  soimds,  turns  round  in  a 
cu*cle,  with  a  swiftness  scarce  credible,  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
the  machine,  which  rests  upon  his  shouldei*s,  and  the  bells,  turn 
round  with  him  horizontally,  the  boys,  in  the  mean  while  with  great 
dexterity  and  quickness,  beating  them  with  two  hammers,  makes  a 
strange,  odd  sort  of  a  melody.  To  increase  the  noise,  two  people 
sitting  near  him  beat,  one  upon  a  large,  the  other  upon  a  smaller 
drum.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  their  performance  throw  them 
some  seni  as  they  pass.^ 

**  The  crowd  and  throng  upon  the  roads  is  not  a  little  increased 
by  numberless  small  retail  merchants,  and  children  of  country 
people,  who  run  about  from  morning  to  night,  following  travellers, 
and  offering  them  for  sale  their  poor,  for  the  most  part  eatable, 
merchandise — such  as  several  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  wherein  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible, 
other  cakes,  of  different  sorts,  made  of  flour,  roots  boiled  in  water 
and  salt,  road-books,  straw-shoes  for  horses  and  men,  ix)pes,  strings, 
tooth-pickers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  trifles,  made  of  wood,  straw, 
reed,  and  bamboos. 

*  Great  numbers  of  the  Japanese  mosicians,  as  Eiimpfer  tells  us  in  another 
place,  are  blind  men,  who  constitute  a  sort  of  order  or  society,  which  boasts  as  its 
legendary  founder  a  certain  general,  of  the  family  of  the  Feiji,  [Heiji,  ^S:],  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  that  family,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joritomo  [Yoritomo,  0$^].  Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  at 
escape,  he  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  was  pressed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his 
captor.  But,  not  being  able  to  look  upon  the  destroyer  of  the  Feji  without  an 
irresistible  desire  to  kill  him,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  he  plucked  out  his 
eyes  and  presented  them  to  Joritomo  on  a  plate ! 

There  in  another — more  ancient,  but  less  numerous —order  of  the  blind,  com- 
posed exchitdvcly  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  claiming  as  its  founder  a  legendary 
prince,  who  cried  himself  blind  at  the  death  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 

The  blind  are  numerous,  and  disorders  of  the  eyes  are  very  common  in  Japan. 
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"  Nor  must  I  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  numberless  wenches 
the  great  and  small  mns  and  the  tea-booths  and  cook-shops  iu 
villages  and  hamlets  are  furnished  withal.  About  noon,  when  they 
have  done  dressing  and  painting  themselves,  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, standing  under  the  door  of  the  house,  or  sitting  upon  the 
small  gallery  around  it,  whence,  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  good 
words,  they  invite  the  travelling  troops  that  pass  by  to  call  in  at  their 
inn,  preferably  to  others.  In  some  places,  where  there  are  several 
inns  standing  near  one  another,  they  make,  with  their  chattering  and 
rattling,  no  inconsiderable  noise,  and  prove  not  a  little  troublesome. 

*'  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  a  small  mistake  of 
Mr.  Caron,  in  his  account  of  Japan,  where  he  shows  so  tender  a 
regard  for  the  honor  of  the  Japanese  sex  (perhaps  out  of  respect  to 
his  lady,  who  was  a  Japan  woman)  as  to  assei*t  that,  except  in  the 
privileged  houses  devoted  to  it,  this  trade  is  not  elsewhere  carried 
on.  It  is  imquestionably  true  that  there  is  hardly  a  public  inn 
upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  but  what  is  provided  with  courtasans, 
and  if  too  many  customers  resort  to  one  place,  the  neighboring  inn- 
keepers will  lend  their  wenches,  on  condition  that  what  money  they 
get  shall  be  faithfully  paid  them.  Nor  is  it  a  new  custom  come 
up  but  lately,  or  since  Mr.  Garon's  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
of  very  old  date,  and  took  its  rise,  as  the  Japanese  say,  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  the  times  of  that  brave  general  and  first  secular 
monarch,  Joritomo,  who,  apprehensive  ^lest  his  soldiers,  weary  of 
his  long  and  tedious  expeditions,  and  disirous  to  return  home  to 
their  wives  and  children,  should  desert  his  army,  thought  it  much 
more  advisable  to  indulge  them  in  this  particular." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEPARTUBE  PROM  NAQABAKI. — TRAIN  OP  THE  DUTCH. — THE  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 
— TREATMENT  OP  THE  DUTCH.  —  RESPECT  SHOWN  THEM  IN  THE  ISLAND 
OP  XIMO. — CARE  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  WATCHED. —INNS  AT  WHICH 
THEY  LODGE.— THEIR  RECEPTION  AND  TREATMENT  THERE.— POLITENESS 
OP  THE  JAPANESE. — LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY  DAYS.  — SEIMEI  [ffgiPJ],  THE 
ASTROLOGER. 

''All  the  princes,  lords,  and  vassals  of  the  Japanese  empire 
being  obliged,"  says  Eampfer,  *'  to  make  their  appearance  at  conrt 
once  a  year,  it  hath  been  determined  by  tlie  emperor  what  time 
and  what  day  they  are  to  set  out  on  their  journey.  The  same  is 
observed  with  regard  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
day  of  the  fii'st  Japanese  month,  which  commonly  falls  in  with  the 
middle  of  our  Febi-uary,  hath  been  fixed  for  our  constant  departure. 
Towards  tliat  time  we  get  everything  ready  to  set  out,  having  first 
sent  by  sea,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  city  of  Simonoseki  ["FOBi] 
the  presents  we  are  to  make,  sorted  and  carefully  packed,  together 
with  the  other  heavy  baggage,  and  the  victuals  and  kitchen  furni- 
ture for  our  future  travels.  Tln-ee  or  four  weeks  after,  and  a  few 
days  before  our  departure,  our  president,  attended  with  his  usual 
train,  goes  to  visit  the  two  govei*noi's  of  Nagasaki,  at  their  palaces, 
to  take  his  leave  of  them,  and  to  recommend  the  Batch  who  re- 
main in  our  factory  to  their  favor  and  protection.  The  next  day, 
all  the  goods  and  other  things  which  must  be  carried  along  with 
us  are  marked — every  bale  or  trunk — with  a  small  board,  where- 
upon is  writ  the  possessor's  name,  and  the  contents.  The  day  of 
our  departure,  all  the  officers  of  our  island,  and  all  ]^)ersons  who 
are  any  ways  concerned  with  our  affairs,  particularly  the  future 
companions  of  our  voyage,  come  over  to  Desima  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  are  followed  soon  after  by  both  governors,  attended 
with  their  whole  numerous  court,  or  else  by  their  deputies,  who 
come  to  wish  us  a  good  joumey.     The  governors—or    their   depu- 
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ties — haTing  been  entertained  as  usual  upon  this  occasion,  and 
taken  their  leave,  are  by  us  accompanied  out  of  our  island,  which  is 
done  commonly  about  nine  in  the  morning,  at  which  time,  also,  we 
set  out  on  our  journey.  The  Bttgio  [Iftff],  or  commander-in-chief,  of 
om:  train,  and  the  Dutch  president,  enter  their  norimons  [^^].  The 
chief  interpreter,  if  he  be  old,  is  carried  in  an  ordinary  kango  [kago, 
Mfai '  others  mount  on  horseback,  and  the  servants  go  afoot.  All 
the  Japanese  officers  of  our  island,  and  several  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  our  Japanese  companions,  keep  us  company  out  of  the  town 
so  far  as  the  next  inn. 

''  Our  train  is  not  the  same  in  the  three  several  parts  of  our 
journey.  Over  the  island  Kiusiu  [;fL^]'  ^^  ^^^7  amount,  with  all  the 
servants  and  footmen,  as,  also,  the  gentlemen  whom  the  lords  of 
the  several  provinces  we  pass  through  send  to  compliment  us,  and 
to  keep  us  company  during  our  stay  in  their  dominions,  to  abort 
an  hundred  persons.  In  our  voyage  by  sea  it  is  not  much  less,  all 
the  sailors  and  watermen  taken  in.  In  the  last  part,  over  the  great 
island  Nipon,  from  Osaka  to  Jedo,  it  is  considerably  greater,  and 
consists  of  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  this  by 
reason  of  the  presents  and  other  goods  which  came  from  Nagasaki, 
as  far  as  Osaka  by  sea,  but  must  now  be  taken  out  and  carried  by 
land  to  Jedo,  by  horses  and  men. 

'^  All  our  heavy  baggage  is  commonly  sent  away  some  hours 
before  we  set  out  ourselves,  lest  it  should  be  a  hindrance  to  us,  as^ 
also,  to  give  timely  notice  to  our  landlords  of  our  arrival.  We  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  and,  save  only  one  hour  for  dinner,  travel 
till  evening,  and,  sometimes,  till  late  at  night,  making  from  ten  to 
thirteen  Japanese  leagues  a  day.  In  our  voyage  by  sea,  we  put  into 
some  harbor,  and  come  to  an  anchor  every  night,  advancing  forty 
Japanese  water-leagiies  a  day  at  farthest. 

**  We  are  better  treated,  and  more  honorably  received,  in  our 
journey  over  Kiusiu  than  upon  tlie  great  island  Nipon,  though 
everywhere  we  liave  much  more  civility  shown  us  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  and  districts  through  which  we  pass,  than  by  our 
Nagasakian  companions,  and  our  own  serv^ants,  who  eat  our  bread 
and  travel  at  our  expense.  In  our  journey  across  the  island  Kiu- 
siu, we  receive  nearly  the  same  honors  and  civility  from  the  lords 
of  the  several  provinces  we  pass  through,  as  they  show  to  travelling 
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princes  and  their  retinues.  The  roads  are  swept  and  cleaned  before 
nSy  and  in  cities  and  villages  they  are  watered  to  lay  the  dust  The 
common  people,  laborers  and  idle  spectators,  who  are  os  very  trouble- 
some to  travellers  upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  are  kept  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  on  eitheir  side  of  the  roads 
and  streets  see  us  go  by,  either  sitting  in  the  back  part  ol  their 
houses,  or  kneeling  in  the  fore  part,  behind  a  screen,  with  great 
respect  and  in  a  profound  silence.  All  the  princes  and  lords,  whose 
dominions  we  are  to  pass  through,  send  one  of  their  noblemen  to 
compliment  us,  as  soon  as  we  enter  upon  their  territories :  but,  as  he 
is  not  suffered  to  address  us  in  person,  he  makes  his  compliment  in 
his  master^s  name  to  the  Bugio  [JfE^T],  or  commander-in-chief  of  our 
train,  and  to  the  chief  interpreter,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  what 
horses  and  men  we  want  for  us  and  our  baggage.  He  likewise 
orders  four  footmen  to  walk  by  every  Dutchman's  side,  and  two 
gentlemen  of  some  note  at  his  court,  who  are  dad  in  black  silk,  with 
stafib  in  their  hands,  to  precede  the  whole  train.  After  this  manner 
they  lead  us  through  their  master's  territories,  and,  when  we  come  to 
the  limits  thereof,  the  Japanese  companions  of  our  voyage  are  treated 
with  saki  [sake,  jg]  and  socano  [sakana,  ^],  and  so  they  take  their 
leave.  For  our  passage  over  the  bays  of  Omura  [;fc|t]  ^^^  Simabara 
[feJ!?]»  ^^^^  lords  of  these  two  places  lend  us  their  own  pleasure-barges 
and  their  own  watermen,  besides  that  they  furnish  us  with  abundance 
of  provisions,  without  expecting  even  so  much  as  a  small  present  in 
return  for  their  civil  and  courteous  behavior ;  and  yet  om:  thievish 
interpreters  never  miss  to  lay  hold  of  this  advantage,  putting  this 
article  upon  our  accoimts  as  if  we  had  actually  been  at  the  expense ; 
and  they  commonly  put  the  money  into  their  own  pockets.  In  our 
whol3  journey  irom  Nagasaki  to  Kokura  [/h^]»  everybody  we  meet 
with  shows  us  and  oui'  train  tliat  deference  and  respect  which  is  due 
only  to  the  princes  and  loi-ds  of  the  countr^\  Private  travellers, 
whether  they  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  must  i-etire  out  of  the 
way — those  who  hesitate  about  it  being  compelled  to  it  by  the  officers 
— and,  bareheaded,  humbly  bowing,  wait  in  the  next  field  till  our 
whole  retinue  is  gone  by.  I  took  notice  of  some  coimtry  people, 
who  do  not  only  retire  out  of  the  way,  but  turn  us  their  back,  as 
not  worthy  to  behold  us — the  greatest  mark  of  civility  a  Japanese 
can  possibly  show.     None,  or  but  few,  of    these    public    marks   of 
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honor  and  respect  are  shown  ns  in  our  journey  over  the  gi'eat  island 
Nipon. 

*'  As  to  what  concerns  our  accommodation  on  tlie  road,  the  same 
is— with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  us  and  of  our  baggage,  the  num- 
ber of  horses  and  men  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  inns,  lodgings, 
eating,  and  attendance — as  good  for  our  money  as  we  could  possibly 
desire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  narrow  compass 
allowed  us,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  complain ;  for  we  are  treated 
in  a  manner  like  prisoners,  deprived  of  all  liberty,  excepting  that  of 
looking  about  the  country  from  our  horses,  or  out  of  our  kangoR  [^ 
H],  which,  indeed,  it  is  imix)ssible  for  them  to  deny  us.  As  soon  as 
a  Dutchman  alights  from  his  horse  (which  is  taken  very  ill,  unless 
u]^nt  necessity  obliges  him),  he  that  rides  before  our  train,  and  the 
whole  train  after  him,  must  stop  suddenly,  and  the  Dosiu  [Doshin, 
fp)4^]  and  two  other  attendants  must  come  down  from  their  horses  to 
take  immediate  care  of  him.  Nay,  they  watch  us  to  that  degree  that 
ihey  will  not  leave  us  along,  not  even  for  the  most  necessary  occa- 
sions. The  Bugio  [$>ff  ]>  or  commander-in-chief  of  our  train,  studies 
day  and  night,  not  only  the  contents  of  his  instructions,  but  the 
journals  of  two  or  three  preceding  journeys,  in  order  exactly,  and 
step  by  step,  to  follow  the  actions  and  behavior  of  his  predecessors. 
'T  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  faithfulness 
and  good  conduct  still  to  exceed  them.  Nay,  some  of  these  block- 
heads are  so  capricious  that  no  accident  whatever  can  oblige  them  to 
go  to  any  other  inns  but  those  we  had  been  at  the  year  before,  even 
though  we  should,  upon  this  account,  be  forced  in  the  worst  weatlier, 
with  the  greatest  inconveniency,  and  at  the  very  peril  of  our  lives,  to 
travel  till  late  at  night. 

"  We  go  to  the  same  inns  which  the  princes  and  lords  of  the 
country  resort  to,  tliat  is,  to  the  very  best  of  every  place.  The 
apartments  are  at  that  time  hung  with  the  colors  and  aims  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  this  in  order  to  notify  to  the 
neighborhood  who  they  be  that  lodge  there,  as  is  customary  in  the 
country.  We  always  go  to  the  same  inns,  witli  tliis  diflference  only, 
that,  upon  our  return  from  Jedo,  we  lie  at  the  place  we  dined  at  in 
going  up,  by  this  means  equally  to  divide  the  trouble,  which  is 
much  greater  at  night  than  at  dinner.  We  always  take  up  our 
lodging  in  the  back  apartment  of  the  house,  which  is  by  much  the 
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pleasantest;  also  otherwise,  as  has  been  mentioned,  reckoned  the 
chief.  The  landlord  observes  the  same  customs  upon  our  ai-rival,  as 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire.  He  comes 
out  of  the  town  or  village  into  the  fields  to  meet  us,  clad  in  a  kami- 
gimo  [|tfF]»  ^^  garment  of  ceremony,  and  wearing  a  sliort  scjmeter 
stuck  in  his  girdle,  making  his  compliments  with  a  low  bow,  which 
before  the  norimons  [f^^]  of  the  Bugio  [i^{f  1  ^^^  ova  Resident  is 
so  low,  that  he  touches  the  ground  with  his  hands  and  almost  with 
his  forehead*  This  done,  he  hastens  back  to  his  house,  and  receives 
us  at  the  entry  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  compliments. 

"  As  soon  as  we  are  come  to  the  inn,  our  guardians  and  keepers 
carry  us  forthwith  across  the  house  to  our  apartments.  Nor,  indeed, 
are  we  so  much  displeased  at  this  since  the  number  of  spectators 
and  the  petulant  scoffing  of  the  children,  but,  above  all,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  a  fatiguing  journey,  make  us  desirous  to  take  our  rest,  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  are,  as  it  were,  confined  to  our  apartments, 
having  no  otlier  liberty  but  to  walk  out  into  the  small  garden  behind 
the  house.  All  other  avenues,  all  the  doors,  windows  and  holes, 
which  open  any  pros|)ect  towards  the  streets  or  country,  are  carefully 
shut  and  nailed  up,  in  oi*der,  aa  they  would  fain  persuade  us,  to 
defend  us  and  our  goods  from  thieves,  but  in  fact  to  watch  and  guard 
us  as  thieves  and  deseiiers.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this 
superabundant  care  and  watclifulness  is  considei-abl}^  lessened  upon 
our  return,  when  we  have  found  means  to  insinuate  ourselves  into 
their  favor,  and  by  presents  and  otherwise  to  procure  their  con- 
nivance. 

"  Tlie  Bugio  [i^fx]  takes  possession  of  the  best  apartment  after 
ours.  The  several  rooms  next  to  our  own  are  taken  up  by  the  Dosiu 
[[pji£>],  interpreters  and  other  chief  officers  of  our  retinue,  in  order  to 
be  always  near  at  hand  to  watch  our  conduct,  and  to  care  that  none 
of  our  landlord's  domestics  nor  any  other  pei'son  pi-esume  to  come 
into  our  apartment,  unless  it  be  by  their  leave  and  in  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  in  their  absence  they  commit  this  care  to  some  of  their 
own  or  our  servants ;  though  all  the  companions  of  our  voyage  in 
general  are  strictly  cliarged  to  Lave  a  watcliful  eye  over  us.  Tliose 
who  exceed  then*  fellow-servants  in  vigilance  ai'e,  by  way  of  encour- 
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agement,  permitted  to  make  the  journey  again  the  next  year.     Other- 
wise they  stand  excluded  for  two  years. 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  taken  possession  of  our  apartment,  in 
oomes  the  landlord  with  some  of  his  chief  male  domestics,  each  with 
a  dish  of  tea  in  his  hand,  which  they  present  to  every  one  of  us  with 
low  bow,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  repeating,  with  a 
submissiye,  deep-fetched  voice,  the  words,  ah  I  ah  !  ah  I  They  are 
all  dad  in  their  garments  of  ceremony,  which  they  wear  only  upon 
great  occasions,  and  have  each  a  short  scymetar  stuck  in  his  girdle, 
which  they  never  quit,  so  long  as  the  company  stays  in  the  house. 
This  done,  the  necessary  apparatus  for  smoking  is  brought  in, 
consisting  of  a  board  of  wood  or  brass,  though  not  always  of  the 
same  structure,  upon  which  are  placed  a  small  fire-pan  with  coals, 
a  pot  to  spit  in,  a  small  box  filled  with  tobacco  cut  small,  and  some 
long  pipes  with  small  brass  heads ;  as  also  another  japanned  board, 
or  dish,  with  Socano  [^]*  that  is,  something  to  eat,  as,  for  instance, 
several  sorts  of  fruits,  figs,  muts,  sevei*al  sorts  of  cakes,  chiefly 
Boansie  [manju,  f|g||]  and  rice  cakes  hot,  several  sorts  of  roots 
boiled  in  water,  sweetmeats,  and  other  trumperies  of  this  kind. 
All  these  things  are  brought  first  into  the  Bugio's  room,  then  into 
ours.  As  to  other  necessaries  travellers  may  have  occasion  for,  they 
are  generally,  in  the  case  of  native  travellers,  served  by  the  house- 
maids. These  wenches  also  wait  at  table,  taking  tliat  opportunity 
to  engage  their  guests  to  further  favors.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
witli  us ;  for  even  the  landlords  themselves  and  their  male  domestics, 
after  they  have  presented  us  with  a  dish  of  tea,  as  above  said,  are 
not  sufiered  upon  any  account  whatever  to  enter  our  apartments; 
but  whatever  we  want  it  is  the  sole  business  of  our  own  servants 
to  provide  us  with. 

"Tliere  are  no  other  spitting-pots  brought  into  the  room  but 
that  which  come  along  with  the  tobacco.  If  there  be  occasion  for 
more  they  make  use  of  small  pieces  of  bamboo,  a  hand  broad  and 
high,  sawed  from  between  the  joints  and  hollowed.  The  can- 
dles brought  in  at  night  ai-e  hollow  in  tlie  middle ;  the  wick,  which 
is  of  paper,  being  woimd  about  a  wooden  stick  before  the  tallow  is 

*  Froez,  in  one  of  his  letters,  defines  this  Japanese  word,  as  signifyiog  a  kind 
of  salted  yegetable,  like  olives.  It  seems  to  include  all  kinds  of  refreshmuut  cc- 
casionally  offered  to  visitors. 
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laid  on.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  candlesticks  have  a  punch  or 
bodkin  at  top,  which  the  candles  are  fixed  upon.  They  bum  very 
quick,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  smell,  the  oil  or 
tallow  being  made  of  the  berries  of  bay-trees,  camphor-trees,  and 
some  others  of  the  kind.  It  is  somewhat  odd  €knd  ridiculous  to  see 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  ascending  smoke,  followed  by  the  flame, 
when  the  candle  is  taken  off  the  punch  at  the  top  of  the  candlestick. 
Instead  of  lamps,  they  make  use  of  small,  flat,  earthen  vessels,  filled 
with  train-oil  made  of  the  fat  of  whales,  or  of  oU  made  of  cotton- 
seed. The  wick  is  made  of  rush,  and  the  above-said  earthen  ves- 
sel stands  in  another  filled  with  water,  or  in  a  square  lantern,  that, 
in  case  the  oil  should  by  chance  take  fire,  no  damage  may  there- 
npon  come  to  the  house. 

**  The  Japanese,  in  their  journeys,  sit  down  to  table  thrice  a  day, 
besides  what  they  eat  between  meals.  They  begin  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  before  break  of  day,  at  least  before  they  set  out,  with  a  good, 
substantial  breakfast ;  then  follows  dinner  at  noon,  and  the  day  is 
concluded  with  a  plentiful  supper  at  night.  It  being  forbid  to  play 
at  cards,  they  sit  after  meals,  drinking  and  smgmg  some  songs,  to 
make  one  another  merry,  or  else  they  propose  some  riddles  round, 
or  play  at  some  other  game,  and  he  that  cannot  explain  the  riddle, 
or  loses  the  game,  is  obliged  to  drink  a  glass.  It  is  again  quite 
otherwise  with  us,  for  we  sit  at  table  and  eat  our  victuals  very 
quietly.  Our  cloth  is  laid,  and  the  dishes  dressed  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  but  by  Japanese  cooks.  We  are  presented,  besides, 
by  the  landlord,  each  with  a  Japanese  dish.  We  drink  European 
wines  and  the  rice-beer  of  the  country  hot.  All  our  diversion  is 
confined,  in  the  day-time,  to  the  small  garden  which  is  behind  the 
house ;  at  night  to  the  bath,  in  case  we  please  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  other  pleasure  is  allowed  us,  no  manner  of  conversation  with  the 
domestics,  male  or  female,  excepting  what,  through  the  connivance 
of  our  inspectors,  some  of  us  find  means  to  procure  at  night  in  pri- 
vate and  in  their  own  rooms. 

**  When  everything  is  ready  for  us  to  set  out  again,  the  landlord 
is  called,  and  our  president,  in  presence  of  the  two  interpretera,  pays 
him  the  reckoning  in  gold,  laid  upon  a  small  salver.  He  draws 
near,  in  a  creeping  posture,  kneeling,  holding  his  hands  down  to  tlie 
floor,  and  when  he  takes  the  salver  which  the  money  is  laid  upon, 
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he  l)ows  down  his  forehead  almost  quite  to  the  ground,  in  token  of 
submission  and  gratitude,  uttering  with  a  deep  voice  the  words  ah  ! 
all !  all !  whereby  in  tliis  country  inferiors  show  their  deference  and 
respect  to  their  superiors.  He  then  prepares  to  make  the  same 
compliment  to  the  other  Dutchmen;  but  our  interpreters  generally 
excuse  him  this  trouble,  and  make  him  I'etum  in  the  some  crawling 
posture.  Every  landlord  Iiath  two  kobangs  [/hfj]  paid  him  for 
dinner,  and  three  for  supper  and  lodgings  at  night.  For  this  money 
he  is  to  provide  victuals  enough  for  our  whole  train,  the  horses,  the 
men  that  look  after  them,  and  porters,  only  excepted.  The  same 
sum  is  paid  to  the  landlords  in  the  cities,  where  we  stay  some  days, 
as  at  Osaka,  Miako  and  Jedo,  namely,  five  kobangs  [/hf4]  &  ^Jr 
without  any  further  recompense.  The  reason  of  our  being  kept  so 
cheap,  as  to  victuals  and  lodging,  is  because  this  sum  was  agreed  on 
with  our  landlords  a  long  while  ago,  when  our  train  was  not  yet  so 
bulky  as  it  now  is.^  It  is  a  custom  in  this  country,  which  we  like- 
wise observe,  that  guests,  before  they  quit  the  inn,  order  theii 
servants  to  sweep  the  room  they  lodged  in,  not  to  leave  any  dirt, 
or  ungrateful  dust,  behind  them. 

''From  this  reasonable  beliavior  of  the  landlords,  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  civility  of  the  whole  nation  in  general,  always 
excepting  our  own  officers  and  servants.  I  must  own  that,  in  the 
visits  we  made  or  i*eceived  in  our  journey,  we  found  the  same  to  be 
greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  most  civilized  nations.  The 
behavior  of  the  Japanese,  from  the  meanest  countryman  up  to  the 
greatest  prince  or  lord,  is  such  that  the  whole  empire  might  be 
called  a  school  of  civility  and  good  manners.  They  have  so  much 
sense  and  innate  curiosity,  that,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  denied  a 
free  and  open  conversation  and  correspondence  with  foreigners,  they 
would  receive  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  pleasui*e  In 
some  towns  and  villages  only  we  took  notice  that  the  yoimg  boys, 
who  are  cliildish  all  over  the  world,  would  run  after  us,  calling  us 
names,  and  cracking  some  malicious  jests  or  other,  levelled  at  the 
Cliiuese,  whom  they  take  us  to  be.  One  of  the  most  common,  and 
not  much  different  from  a  like  sort  of  a  compliment  which  is  com- 

*  The  total  expouse  of  the  entire  journey,  including  the  presents  to  the  emporor 
And  others,  is  estimated  by  Eampfer  at  twenty  thousand  rix  dollars,  equivalent  to 
about  the  same  number  of  our  dollars. 
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monly  made  to  Jews  in  Gtermany,   is  Toosin  bay  hotj  [f  IIPAffK] 
which,  in  broken  Chinese,  signifies,  CMneae  Jiave  ye  nothing  to  truck  ? 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  an  indifferent 
matter  to  travellers  in  this  country  what  day  they  set  out  on  their 
journey;  for  they  must  choose  for  their  departure  a  fortunate  day, 
for  which  purpose  they  make  use  of  a  particular  table,  printed  in 
all  their  road-books,  which  they  say  hath  been  observed  to  hold  true 
by  a  continued  experience  of  many  ages,  and  wherein  are  set  down 
all  the  unfortunate  days  of  every  month.  However,  the  most  sensible 
of  the  Japanese  have  but  little  regard  for  this  superstitious  table, 
which  is  more  credited  by  the  commom  people,  the  mountain  priest 
and  monks. 

"  To  give  the  more  authority  to  this  table,  they  say  that  it  was 
invented  by  the  astrologer  Seimei  [Abe-no-Seimei,  ^fSBHf^]*  a  man 
of  great  quality  and  very  eminent  in  his  art.  King  Abifto  Tasaima 
was  his  father,  and  a  fox  his  mother,  to  whom  Abino  Tassima  was 
married  upon  the  following  occasion.  He  once  happened  with  a 
servant  of  his  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Inari  [i@^],  who  is  the  god  and 
protector  of  the  foxes.  Meanwhile  some  courtiers  were  hunting  the 
fox  without  doors,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  lungs  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  certain  medicine.  It  happened  upon  this  that  a  young  fox, 
pursued  by  the  hunters,  fled  into  the  temple,  which  stood  open,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  very  bosom  of  Tassima.  The  king  unwilling  to 
deliver  up  the  poor  creature  to  the  unmerciful  hunters,  was  forced  to 
defend  himself  and  his  fox,  and  to  repel  force  by  force,  wherein  he 
behaved  himself  with  so  much  bravery  and  success  that,  having 
defeated  the  himters,  he  set  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  hunters, 
ashamed  and  highly  offended  at  the  courageous  behavior  of  the  king 
seized,  in  the  height  of  their  resentment,  an  opportunity  which 
offered  to  kill  his  royal  father.  Tassima  mustered  up  all  his  courage 
and  prudence  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  he  killed  the  traitors  with  his  own  hands.  The  fox,  to 
return  his  gratitude,  appeared  to  him,  after  the  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  murderers  of  liis  father,  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  of 
incomparable  beauty,  and  so  fired  liis  breast  with  love  that  he  took 
her  to  his  wife.  It  was  by  her  he  had  this  son,  who  was  endowed 
with  divine  wisdom,  and  the  precious  gift  of  prognosticating  and 
foretelling  things  to  come.     Nor  did  he  know  that  liis  wife  had  been 
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that  very  fox  whose  life  he  saved  with  so  much  oonrage  in  the  temple 
of  Inari  [ipSjoif],  till,  soon  after,  her  tail  and  other  parts  beginning 
to  grow,  she  resumed  by  degrees  her  former  shape.^ 

''Seimei  [QIQ^]  not  only  calculated  the  above  table  by  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  motion  and  influence  of  the  stars, 
but,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  master  of  the  cabalistic 
sciences,  he  found  out  certain  words  which  he  brought  together  into 
vm  Ota  \Jfj(\y  or  verse,  the  repetition  of  which  is  belietred  to  have  the 
infallible  virtue  of  keeping  off  all  those  misfortunes,  which,  upon  the 
days  determined  in  the  table  to  be  unfortunate,  would  otherwise 
befall  travellers, — this  verse  being  for  the  use  and  satisfaction  of 
poor  ordinary  servants,  who  have  not  leisure  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  table,  but  must  go  when  and  wherever  they  are  sent 
by  their  masters.'* 


*  The  fox  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  a  sort  of  divinity,  though,  aooording 
to  Siebold,  they  seem  in  doubt  whether  to  reckon  it  a  god  or  devil.  If  a  Japanese 
is  placed  in  drcamstances  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  sets  out  a  platter  of  rice  and 
beans  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  fox;  and  if  the  next  day  any  of  it  is  gone,  that  is 
regarded  as  a  faTorable  omen.  Wonderful  stories  (equal  to  any  of  our  spirit-rapping 
miradfls)  are  told  <^  the  doings  of  these  foxes.  Titsingh  gives  the  following  by  way 
ot  spedmen ;  The  grandfather  of  his  friend,  the  imperial  treasurer  of  Nagasaki,  and 
who  had  in  his  time  filled  the  same  office,  despatched  one  day  a  courier  to  Jedo 
with  very  important  letters  for  the  councillors  of  state.  A  few  days  after  he 
discovered  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  letters  had  been  accidentally  left 
out  of  the  package— a  forgetfulness  which  exposed  him  to  great  disgrace.  In  his 
despair  he  recurred  to  his  fox  and  offered  him  a  sacrifice.  The  next  morning  he 
saw,  to  bis  great  fatisfaotion,  that  some  of  it  had  been  eaten ;  after  whioh,  upon 
going  into  his  cabinet,  the  letter  which  he  had  forgotten  to  send  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  This  caused  him  great  uneasiness,  till  he  received  a  message  from  his 
agent  at  Jedo,  who  informed  him  that,  upon  opening  the  box  which  contained  the 
despatches,  the  lock  of  it  appeared  to  have  been  forced  by  a  letter  pressed  in  between 
the  box  and  its  cover  from  without— the  very  same  letter,  as  it  proved,  left  behind 
at  Kagasaki.  The  more  intelligent,  says  Titsingh,  laugh  at  this  superstition,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  firm  faith  in  it  There  are  in  Japan,  aeoordicg 
to  Siebold,  two  species  of  foxes  very  much  like  the  ordinary  ones  of  Europe  and 
America,  and,  from  the  immunity  which  they  enjoy,  great  nuisances.  Ihe  white 
fox,  of  which  the  skin  is  much  prized,  is  found  only  in  the  Kurule  Islands. 
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At  coming  out  of  Nagasaki,  on  his  first  journey  to  court  (Tues- 
,  day,  February  13,  1991),  Eampfer  noticed  the  idol  Daisoa  [Dsizb^  Afc 
IK],  the  god  of  the  roads  and  protector  of  travellers,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  in  nine  different  places.  At  the  next  village  stood  another  of 
the  same  sort,  about  three  feet  in  height,  on  a  stone  pillar  twice  as 
high,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  Two  other  smaller  stone  pillars, 
hollow  at  top,  stoixl  before  the  idol,  upon  which  were  placed  lamps, 
for  travellers  to  light  in  its  honor;  and  at  some  distance  stood  a 
basin  of  water,  in  which  to  wash  the  hands  before  lighting  the 
lamps. 

The  first  twelve  miles'  travelling,  which  was  very  steep  and 
mountainous,  brought  the  company  to  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Omu- 
ra  [::fc|»J*]»  which  they  found  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  size ;  but  by 
crossing  it  in  boats,  furnished  by  the  prince  of  Omura,  each  rowed 
by  fourteen  watermen,  they  saved  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  moi-e. 
The  distance  across  was  thirty  miles.  The  town  of  Omura  was  seen 
on  the  right  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  beyond  it  a  smoking  mount- 
ain.    The  shells  of  this  bay  were  repoi-ted  to  yield  pearls.* 


*  Of  these  pearls  KHmpfer  says,  in  another  place,  that  they  are  fonnd  almost 
everywhere  about  Kiusiu  in  oysters  and  several  other  sea  shelh.  Everybody  is  at 
liberty  to  fish  for  them.  Formerly  tlie  natives  had  litth^  or  no  valne  for  them  till 
they  were  sought  for  by  the  Chinese.    The  Japanese   pretend,  as  to  one   particulAr 
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The  second  day  (Wednesday,  February  14)  they  passed  an  old 
camphor-tree,  estimated  to  be  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and 
hollow  within.*  At  Staota  [Shitvotd,  9|Q],  where  they  dined,  a 
seaport  on  the  gulf  of  Simabara  [J^^],  was  a  manufactory  of  large 
earthen  pots,  used  by  vessels  as  water-cakes,  and  also  of  china  ware, 
made  of  a  whitish,  fat  clay,  abundant  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
same  day  they  visited  a  hot  spring,  much  frequented  for  its  medicm- 
al  efifecte,  and  provided  with  accommodations  for  bathing.  There 
are  several  others  in  the  neighborhood.t 

Sanga  [Saga,  ^^],  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fizen  [Hizen, 
ld|{],  through  which  they  passed  the  next  day  (Thursday,  February 
15),  witliout  stopping,  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  place,  situated 
jnot  far  from  the  western  border  of  the  pi-ovince,  near  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Simabara.  "  The  city,"  says  Kampfer,  "  is  very  lai^,  but 
extends  more  in  length  than  in  breadth.  It  is  exceedingly  populous. 
Both  going  in  and  coming  out  we  found  strong  guards  at  the  gates. 
It  is  enclosed  with  walls,  but  more  for  state  than  defence.  The 
prince  or  petty  king  of  this  province  resides  here  in  a  large  castle, 
which  commands  the  city.  The  streets  are  large,  with  streams  of 
water  flowing  through  them.  The  houses  are  but  sorry  and  low,  and 
in  the  chief  streets  fitted  up  for  manufactures  and  shopkeepers. 
The  inhabitant  are  very  short,  but  well  sliaped,  particularly  tlie 
women,  who  are  handsomer,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  Asiatic 
country,  but  so  much  painted  that  one  would  be  apt  to  take  them  for 
wax  figures  rather  than  living  creatures.     Many  wei'e  noticed  who 

kind,  that  when  put  into  a  box  fall  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  complexion-powder  made 
of  another  shell,  one  or  two  young  pearls  ^ill  grow  out  at  the  sides,  and  when  they 
come  to  maturity,  as  they  do  in  two  or  three  years,  will  drop  off;  but  Kilmpifor, 
haying  neTer  seen  this  phenomenon,  is  not  willing  to  youch  for  its  reality. 

*  The  same  tree  Kampfer  found  on  his  return  (May  6}  in  full  blossom,  and  a 
very  beautiful  sight.  It  was  noticed  as  still  standing  in  1826,  by  Siebold,  who  found 
U  by  measurement  to  be  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

^  Caron  also  speaks  of  these  springs,  some  of  which  he  describes  as  intermit- 
tent. Some  are  boiling  hot,  and  their  waters  had  been  used,  as  wt?  have  seen,  in 
the  torture  of  the  Catholics.  They  are  all  found  in  a  Tolcanio  mountain,  having 
several  craters  which  eject  black  sand  and  smoke.  In  the  interior  of  the  provinoe 
of  Figo  [Higo,  SLSi^],  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Simabara,  is  another  toI- 
cano.  The  province  of  Satsuma  [iil|t]  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  off  its  southern 
extremity  is  an  island  that  bums  incessantly, — Klaproth^  from  Japanese  authorities, 
Asiatic  Jovrnal,  vol  xxx. 
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seemed  little  more  than  girls,  yet  evidently  the  mothers  of  several 
children.  These  women  of  Figen  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
handsomest  in  Japan,  next  to  those  of  Miako.  This  province, 
though  less  wealthy  than  that  of  Satsuma  [^#],  is  reputed  to  be 
about  the  most  fertile  in  all  Japan,  being  particularly  famous  for  its 
rice,  of  which  it  produces  ten  different  sorts  or  qualities,  one  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  special  use  of  the  emperor.  The  rice-fields 
were  observed  to  be  bordered  with  tea-slmibs  about  six  feet  high ; 
I  it  as  they  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  they  made  but  a  naked  and 
sorry  appearance. 

In  the  afternoon  our  travellers  passed  into  the  province  of 
Tsicugo  [9i[>SI]>  and  having  traversed  a  small  but  very  pleasant  wood 
of  firs, — a  rare  sight  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country, — they  saw  at  a 
distance  the  castle  of  Kurume  [^S:H&],  the  residence  of  the  prince  of 
the  province.*  Friday,  February,  16,  mountains  were  encountered, 
which  they  passed  in  kangos  [kago,  J|ff|],  as  the  road  was  too  steep 
for  horseback  riding.  This  country,  forming  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Chichugen  [jJt^]»  struck  Kampfer  as  not  unlike  some  moimtain- 
ous  and  woody  parts  of  Germany,  but  no  cattle  were  seen  gi*azing, 
except  a  few  cows  and  horses  for  caniage  and  ploughing.  Tlie 
people  were  less  handsome  than  those  of  Figen,  but  extremely 
civil. 

The  next  day  (Febniaiy  17),  after  passing,  in  the  afternoon, 
some  coal-mines,  whence  the  neighborhood  wjis  supplied  w^ith  fuel, 
they  reached  Kohira  [/hj^],  capital  of  the  province  of  Buigen  [Bu- 
zen,  $^],  once  a  large  town,  but  now  mucli  decayed.  It  had  a 
large  castle  of  freestone,  with  a  few  cannon  and  a  tower  of  six 
stories,  the  usual  sign  of  princely  residences.  A  river  passed 
tlirough  the  town,  crossed  by  a  bridge  near  two  hundred  yards  long, 
but  it  was  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  any  size.  At  least  one 
hundred  small  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks.  3n  leaving  their 
inn  where  they  liad  stopped  to  dine,  the  Dutch  found  the  squai-e  in 
front  of  it,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  crowded  with  upwards  of  a  tliou- 


*  On  Kampfer's  second  jonrney  to  Jedo  (1692),  the  second  niglit  was  passed  at 
Kunnne  [XV^h  which  they  reacheil  by  crossiog  the  bay  of  i^iinahara  [ft ft]  in 
boats,  thus  leaving  the  principality  of  Omura  f:^!^]  ^^^^  ^^^^  city  of  Satuja  [Saga,  |fe 
Jl]  on  their  left.  The  next  day  at  noon  they  struck  iuto  the  road  followed  on  the 
first  journey. 
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Band  spectators,  chiefly  ordinary  people,  who  had  collected  to  see 
them,  and  who  knelt  in  profound  silence,  withoiit  motion  or  noise. 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  Nagasaki  was  reckoned  at  fifty-five 
Japanese  miles,  and  had  consumed  five  days. 

Embarking  in  boats,  the  Dutch  travellers  crossed  the  strait  which 
separates  Ximo  from  Nipon,  narrower  Iiere  than  anywhere  else,  less 
than  three  miles  wide,  though  the  town  of  Simonose/d,  n^CDRR]  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  strait,  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet, 
is  near  twelve  miles  from  Eokura  [/]>^].  This  town,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naugato  [ftP^],  consisted  of  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  built 
chiefly  on  both  sides  of  one  long  street,  with  a  few  smaller  ones  ter- 
minating in  it.  It  is  full  of  shops  for  selling  provisions  and  stores 
to  the  ships,  which  daily  put  in  for  shelter  or  supplies,  and  of  which 
not  less  than  two  hundred  were  seen  at  anchor.  It  also  had  a  tem- 
ple to  Amida  [|S^$MPE])  built  to  appease  the  ghost  of  a  young  prince 
of  the  family  of  Feiji  [Heishi,  ^ft],  so  celebrated  in  the  legendary 
annals  of  the  Japanese,  whose  nurse,  with  the  boy  in  her  arms,  is 
said  to  have  thrown  herself  headlong  into  the  strait  to  avoid  capture 
by  his  father's  enemies,  at  the  time  of  the  ruin  of  thitt  family. 

The  voyage  from  Simonoseki  to  Osaka  was  reckoned  at  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-four  Japanese  water-miles,  and  was  made  in  six 
days,  the  vessel  coming  to  anchor  every  night  in  good  harbors,  with 
which  the  coast  aboimds.  Tliis  voyage  lay  first  ihrough  the  strait 
between  Ximo  and  Nipon,  and  then  tlux>ugh  the  strait  or  sea  be- 
tween Nipon  and  Sikokf  [Shikoku,  EQH]'  which  was  full  of  islands, 
some  cultivated,  others  mere  rocks.  On  the  main  land  on  either  side 
snow-covered  mountains  were  visible.  The  barge  could  pi-oceed  no 
furtlier  than  Fiogo  [Hyogo,  |^K[],  a  city  of  the  province  Setz  ffll^]) 
nearly  as  large  as  Nagasaki.  Here  the  company  embarked  in  small 
boats  for  Osaka.  As  they  passed  along  tliey  saw  at  a  distance  the 
imperial  city  of  Sakai  [Jgf ],  thi-ee  or  four  Japanese  miles  south  from 
Osaka.  The  description  of  Osaka,  and  of  the  jomney  thence  to 
Miako,  is  thus  given  by  Eampfer : 

"  Osaka,  one  of  the  five  imperial  cities,  is  agreeably  seated  in  the 
province  of  Setz,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  naviga- 
ble river.  At  the  east  end  is  a  strong  castle  ;  and  at  the  western 
end,  two  sti'ong,  stately  guard-houses,  which  separate  it  from  its 
suburbs.     Its   length    iroin   these  suburbs  to  the  above-mentioned 
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castle  is  between  three  and  four  thousands  yards.  lis  breadth  is 
somewhat  less.  The  river  Jodogaiva  [f^)\\]  runs  on  the  north  side, 
and  below  the  city  fall  into  the  sea.  This  river  rises  a  day  and  n 
half's  journey  to  the  north-east,  out  of  midland  lake  in  the  province 
of  Umi  [Omi,  iEi£]>  which,  according  to  Japanese  histories,  arose  in 
one  night,  that  spot  which  it  now  fills  being  sunk  in  a  violent  earth- 
quake. Coming  out  of  this  lake,  it  runs  by  the  small  towns  Udsi  [^ 
jjg]  and  Jodo  [j£],  from  which  latter  it  borrows  its  name,  and  so 
continues  down  to  Osaka.  About  a  mile  before  it  comes  to  tliis  city, 
it  sends  ofif  one  of  its  arms  straight  to  the  sea.  This  want,  if  any,  is 
supplied  by  two  other  rivers,  both  which  flow  into  it  just  above  the 
city,  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  where  there  are  stately  bridges 
over  them.  The  united  stream  having  washed  one  third  of  the  city, 
part  of  its  waters  are  conveyed  through  a  broad  canal  to  supply  the 
south  part,  which  is  also  the  larger,  and  that  where  the  richest  inhab- 
itants live.  For  this  purpose  several  smaller  cliannels  cut  from  tlie 
large  one,  pass  through  some  of  the  chief  streets,  deep  enough  to  be 
navigable  for  small  boats,  which  bring  goods  to  the  merchant's 
door — though  some  are  muddy,  and  not  too  clean,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  and  run  of  water.  Upwards  of  an  hundred  bridges, 
many  extraordinaiily  beautiful,  are  built  over  them. 

"A  Httle  below  the  coming  out  of  the  above-mentioned  canal 
another  arm  arises  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  stream,  which  is 
shallow  and  not  navigable,  but  iTins  down  westward,  with  great 
rapidity,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea.  The  middle  and  great  stream 
still  continues  its  course  tlirough  the  city,  at  the  lower  end  whereof 
it  tmiis  westward,  and  having  supplied  the  suburbs  and  villages 
wliich  lie  without  the  city,  by  many  lateral  branches,  at  last  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  through  several  moutlis.  This  river  is  narrow, 
indeed,  but  deep  and  navigable.  From  its  moutli  up  as  far  as 
Osaka,  and  higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  boats 
going  up  and  down,  some  witli  merclmnts,  othei's  with  the  princes 
and  lords  who  live  to  the  west,  on  tlieir  way  to  and  from  Jedo. 
The  banks  are  raised  on  both  sides  into  ten  or  raoi-e  steps,  coarsely 
hewn  of  freestone,  so  that  they  look  like  one  continued  stairs,  and 
one  may  land  wherever  he  pleases.  Stately  bridges  are  laid  over 
the  river  at  every  three  or  four  hundred  paces'  distance.  They  are 
built  of  cedar  wood,  and  are  railed  on  both  sides,  some  of  the  rails 
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being  adorned  at  top  with  brass  buttons.  I  counted  in  all  ten  such 
bridges,  three  whereof  were  particularly  remarkable,  because  of 
their  length,  being  laid  over  the  great  arm  of  the  rirer,  where  it 
is  broadest. 

"The  streetSy  in  the  main,  are  narrow  but  regular,  cutting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  From  this  regularity,  however,  we 
must  except  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  sea,  because 
the  streets  there  run  along  the  several  branches  of  the  river.  The 
streets  are  very  neat,  though  not  paved.  However,  for  the.conven- 
iency  of  walking,  there  is  small  pavement  of  square  stones  along 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street.  At  the  end  of  every  street 
are  strong  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night,  when  nobody  is  suffered 
to  pass  from  one  street  to  another  without  special  leave  and  a 
passport  from  the  Ottona  \Zj^\  ^^  street  officer.  There  is  also  in 
every  street  a  place  railed  in,  where  they  keep  all  the  necessary 
instruments  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  covered  well,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  houses  are,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  not  above  two  stories  high,  each  story  of  nine  or  twelve 
feet.  They  are  built  of  wood,  lime  and  clay.  The  front  offers  to 
the  spectator's  eye  the  door,  and  a  shop  where  the  merchants  sell 
their  goods,  or  else  an  open  room  where  artificers,  openly  and  in 
everybody's  sight,  exercise  their  trade.  From  the  upper  end  of  the 
shop  or  room  hangs  down  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  partly  for  oma- 
ment,  partly  to  defend  them  in  some  measure  from  the  wind  and 
weather.  At  the  same  place  hang  some  fine  patterns  of  what  is 
sold  in  the  shop.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  in  good  houses  covered  with 
black  tiles  laid  in  lime.  The  roofs  of  ordinary  houses  are  covered 
only  with  shavings  of  wood.  Within  doors  all  the  houses  are  kept 
dean  and  neat  to  admiration.  The  stair-cases,  rails  and  all  the 
wainscotting  are  varnished.  The  floors  are  covered  with  neat  mats. 
Tbe^  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  screens,  upon  removal 
of  which  several  small  rooms  may  be  enlarged  into  one,  or  the  con- 
trary done  if  needful.  The  walls  are  hung  with  shining  paper,  curi- 
ously painted  with  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  for  some  inches  down  from  the  ceiling,  is  commonly  left  empty, 
and  only  clayed  with  an  orange-coloi*ed  clay,  which  is  dug  up  about 
this  city,  and  is,  because  of  its  beautiful  color,  exported  into  other 
provinces.    The  mats,  doors  and  screens,  are  all  of  the  same  size, 
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six  Japanese  feet  long  and  three  broad.  The  hoodes  themselves,  and 
their  several  rooms,  are  built  proportionably  according  to  a  certain 
nnmber  of  mats,  more  or  less.  There  is  commonly  a  curious  garden 
behind  the  house,  such  as  I  have  described  elsewhere.  Behind  the 
garden  is  the  bathing-stove,  and  sometimes  a  vault,  or  rather  a  small 
room,  with  strong  walls  of  clay  and  Ihne,  to  preserve,  in  case  of 
fire,  the  richest  household  goods  and  furniture. 

'*  Osaka  is  extremely  populous,  and,  if  we  believe  what  the  boast- 
ing Japanese  tell  us,  can  raise  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
from  among  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  best  trading  town  in  Japan, 
being  extraordinarily  well  situated  for  carrying  on  a  ccmimerce  both 
by  land  and  water.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  well  inhabited 
by  rich  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers.  Provisions  are 
cheap,  notwithstanding  the  city  is  so  well  peopled.  Whatever  tends 
to  promote  luxury,  and  to  gratify  all  sensual  pleasures,  may  be  had 
at  as  easy  a  rate  here  as  anywhere,  and  for  this  reason  the  Jap* 
anese  call  Osaka  the  universal  theatre  of  pleasures  and  divetsiopB. 
Plays  are  to  be  seen  daily,  both  iu  public  and  in  private  faooseB. 
Mountebanks,  jugglers,  who  can  show  some  artful  tricks,  and  all  the 
raree-show  people  who  have  either  some  uncommon,  or  monstrous 
animal  to  exhibit,  or  animals  taught  to  play  tricks,  resort  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  being  sure  to  get  a  better  penny  here 
than  anywhere  else.^  Heuce  it  is  no  wonder  that  numbers  of 
strangers  and  travellers  daily  resort  thither,  chiefly  rich  people,  as 
to  a  place  where  they  can  spend  their  time  and  money  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the  empire.  The 
western  princes  and  lords  on  this  side  Osaka  all  have  houses  in  this 
city,  and  people  to  attend  them  in  their  passage  through  and  yet 
they  are  not  permitted   to  stay   longer  than  a   night,  besides  that 


*  ''  Some  years  ago/'  says  Eainpfer,  **  our  East  India  Company  sent  oyer  from 
Batavia  a   Casnar    (a  large    East    India    bird,    vfho    would  swallow   stones  and  hot 


coals),  as  a  present  to  the  emperor,  This  bird  having  had  the  ill  luck  not  to  pic 
our  rigid  censors,  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  we  having  thereupon  been  ordered 
to  send  him  back  to  Batavia,  a  rich  Japanese  assured  us  that  if  he  oonld  have 
obtained  leave  to  buy  him,  he  would  have  willingly  given  a  thousand  taels  for 
him,  as  being  sure  within  a  year's  time  to  get  double  that  money  only  by  showing 
him  at  Osaka."  The  mermaids  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America,  to  the  great 
profit  of  eaterpiiBiog  ghowmen,  hftva  been  of  Japanese  manufacture. 
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upon  their  depa^rture  they  are  obliged  to  follow  a  rood  entirely  out 
of  sight  of  the  castle. 

*'  The  water  which  is  drank  at  Osaka  tastes  a  little  brackish ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof  they  have  the  best  saki  [sake,  }g]  in  the  empire, 
which  is  brewed  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighboring  village,  Ten- 
fisii  [Tennojij  ^BE^]>  ^^^  txom  thence  exported  into  most  other 
provinces,  nay,  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  out  of  the  country. 

''  On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  a  large  plain,  lies  the  famous 
castle  built  by  Taiko-Sama  [Toyotomi  Taiko,  figicffi^lT]*  Gtoing 
up  to  Miako  we  pass  by  it.  It  is  square,  about  an  hour's  walking 
in  cii'cumference,  and  strongly  fortified  with  round  bastions,  accordr 
ing  to  the  military  architecture  of  the  country.  After  the  castle  of 
Figo  [Higo,  tSJSt]f  i^  l^th  not  its  superior  in  extent,  magnificence 
and  strength,  throughout  the  whole  empire.  On  the  north  side  it  is 
defended  by  the  river  Jodogawy  [Yodogawa,  f^)\\],  wliich  washes  i^s 
walls.  On  the  east  side  its  wails  are  washed  by  a  tributary  river, 
cm  the  opposite  bank  of  which  lies  a  great  garden  belonging  to  the 
castle.  The  south  and  west  sides  border  upon  the  city.  Tlie  moles, 
oir  buttresses,  which  support  the  outwards  wall,  are  of  an  uncommon 
bigness,  I  believe  at  least  forty-two  feet  thick.  They  are  built  to 
support  a  high,  strong  brick  wall,  lined  with  free-stone,  which  at  its 
upper  end  is  planted  with  a  row  of  firs  or  cedars. 

**  The  day  after  our  arrival  (Sunday,  Feb.  25)  we  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  which  we  were  carried 
in  kangOB  [JB||])  attended  by  our  whole  train  of  interpreters  and 
other  officers.  It  is  half  an  hour's  walking  from  our  inn  to  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  city  in  a  square  opposite 
the  castle.  Just  before  the  house  we  stepped  out  of  our  kangos,  and 
put  on  each  a  silk  cloak,  which  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  garment  of 
ceremony  which  the  Japanese  wear  on  these  occasions.  Through  a 
passage  thirty  paces  long  we  came  into  the  hall,  or  guard-house, 
where  we  were  received  by  two  of  the  governor's  gentlemen,  who 
very  civilly  desired  us  to  sit  down.  Four  soldiers  stood  upon  duty 
on  our  left  as  we  came  in,  and  next  to  them  we  found  eight  other 
officers  of  the  governor's  court,  all  sitting  upon  their  knees  and 
ankles.  The  wall  on  our  right  was  hung  with  arms,  ranged  in  a 
proper  order,  fifteen  halberds  on  one  side,  twenty  lances  in  the 
middle,  and  nineteen  pikes  on  the  other ;  the  latter  were  adorned  at 
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the  upper  end  with  fringes.  Hence  we  were  conducted  by  two  of 
the  governor's  secretaries  through  four  rooms  (which,  however,  upon 
removing  the  screens,  might  have  been  enlarged  into  one)  into  the 
hall  of  audience.  I  took  notice,  as  we  came  by,  tliat  the  walls  were 
hung  and  adorned  with  bows,  with  sabres  and  scymetars,  as  also 
with  some  fire-arms,  kopi  in  rich  black  varnished  cases. 

''  In  the  hall  of  audience,  where  there  were  seven  of  the  govern- 
or's gentlemen  sitting,  the  two  secretaries  sat  down  at  three  paces' 
distance  from  us,  and  treated  us  with  tea,  carrying  on  a  very  civil 
conversation  with  us  till  the  governor  appeared,  as  he  soon  did,  with 
two  of  his  sons,  one  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age,  aol 
sat  down  at  ten  paces'  distances  in  another  room,  which  was  laid  open 
towards  the  hall  of  audience  by  removing  three  lattices,  through 
which  he  spoke  to  us. 

''He  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  middle-sized, 
Btrong,  active,  of  a  manly  countenance  and  broad-faced ;  very  civil  in 
his  conversation,  and  speaking  with  a  great  deal  of  softness  and 
modesty.  He  was  but  meanly  clad  in  black,  and  wore  a  gray  gar- 
ment of  ceremony  over  his  dress.  He  wore,  also,  but  ono  ordinary 
scymetar.  His  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  the  following 
points :  That  the  weather  was  now  very  cold  ;  that  we  had  made  a 
very  great  journey  ;  that  it  was  a  singular  favor  to  be  admitted  into- 
the  emperor's  presence ;  that,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  only  the 
Dutch  were  allowed  this  honor. 

''  He  promised  us,  that  since  the  chief  justice  of  Miako,  whose 
business  it  is  to  give  us  the  necessary  passports  for  our  journey  to 
court,  was  not  yet  returned  from  Jedo,  he  would  give  us  his  own 
passports,  which  would  be  full  as  valid,  and  that  we  might  send  for 
them  the  next  morning.  He  also  assured  us  that  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  assist  us  with  horses  and  whatever  else  we  might  stand  in 
need  of  for  continuing  our  jouniey. 

**  On  our  sides,  we  i-eturned  him  thanks  for  liis  kind  offei's,  and 
desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  small  present,  con- 
sisting of  some  pieces  of  silk  stufts,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
gi-atilude.  We  also  made  some  presents  to  the  two  secretaries  or 
stewards  of  his  household  ;  and,  Iiaving  taken  our  leave,  were  by 
them  conducted  back  io  Die  guard-house.  Here  we  took  our  leave; 
also  of  tiiern,  and  returned  through   the    above-mentioned    passage 
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back  to  oar  kangos.  Oar  interpreters  permitted  us  to  walk  a  little 
way,  which  gave  us  an  oppoi*tunity  to  view  the  outside  of  the  sbcyve- 
described  famous  castle.  We  then  entered  our  kangos  and  were 
carried  back  through  another  long  street  to  our  inn. 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  28,  we  set  out  by  break  of  day  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Miako,  because  we  intended  to  reach  that  place  the  same  day, 
it  being  but  thirteen  Japanese  miles,  or  a  good  day's  journey,  distant 
from  Osaka,  out  of  which  we  came  by  the  Kiobos  [Kyobaahi  ]^^],  or 
bridge  to  Miako,  which  crosses  the  river  just  below  the  castle.  We 
then  travelled  about  a  mile  through  muddy  rice-fields  riding  along  a 
low  dike  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jodo-gawa,  which  we  had  on 
our  left.  Multitudes  of  Tsadanil  trees,  which  grow  as  tall  in  this 
country  as  oaks  do  with  us,  were  planted  along  it.  It  had  then  no 
leaves,  because  of  the  winter  season,  but  its  branches  hung  full  of  a 
yellow  fruit,  out  of  which  the  natives  prepare  an  oil.  The  country 
hereabouts  is  extraordinary  well  inhabited,  and  the  many  villages 
along  the  road  are  so  near  each  other  that  there  wants  little  towards 
making  it  one  continued  street  from  Osaka  to  Miako. 

*^  The  small  but  famous  ciiy,  Jodo  [;[£],  is  entirely  enclosed  with 
water,  and  hath  besides  several  canals  cut  through  the  town,  all 
derived  from  the  arms  of  the  river  which  encompasses  it.  The 
suburbs  consist  of  one  long  street,  across  wliich  we  rode  to  a  stately 
wooden  bridge,  called  Jodobaa  [Yodobashi,  j£{||],  four  hundred  paces 
long,  and  supported  by  forty  arches,  to  which  answer  so  many 
ballisters,  adorned  at  tlie  upper  end  with  brass  buttons.  At  the  end 
of  this  bridge  is  a  single  well-guarded  gate,  through  which  we 
entered  the  city.  The  city  itself  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeably 
situated,  and  hath  very  gocd  houses,  though  but  few  streets,  which 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  running  some  south,  some  east. 
Abundance  of  artificers  and  handicraftsmen  live  at  Jodo.  On  the  west 
side  lies  the  castle,  built  of  brick,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with 
stately  towers  several  stories  high  at  each  comer,  and  in  the  middle 
of  its  walls.  Coming  out  of  Jodo,  we  again  passed  over  a  bridge  two 
hundred  paces  long,  supported  by  twenty  arches,  which  brought  us 
into  a  suburb,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  strong  guard-house. 

•*  After  about  two  hour's  riding  we  came,  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
to  Fusimi  [i^^].  This  is  a  small,  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  a 
few  streets,  of  which  the  middle  and  chief  reaches  as  far  aa  Miako, 
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and  is  oontigtious  to  the  streets  of  that  capital,  insomuch  that  Fusimi 
might  be  called  the  suburbs  of  Miako,  the  rather  since  this  last  city 
is  not  at  all  enclosed  with  walls.  It  was  to-day  Tsltais  [Tsmtachiy  ^ 
B  ]  with  the  Japanese,  that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  they 
keep  as  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  visiting  the  temples,  walking  into  the 
fields,  and  following  all  manner  of  diversions.  Accoi*dingly  we  found 
this  street,  along  which  we  rode  for  full  four  hours  before  we  got  to 
our  inn,  crowded  with  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Miako,  walk- 
ing out  of  the  city  to  take  the  air,  and  to  visit  the  neighboring 
temples.  Particularly  the  women  were  all  on  this  occasion  richly 
apparelled  in  variously-colored  gowns,  wearing  a  purple-colored  silk 
about  the  forehead,  and  large  straw  hats  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  We  likewise  met  some  particular  sorts  of  beg- 
gars, comically  clad,  and  some  masked  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner. 
Not  a  few  walked  upon  iron  stilts;  others  carried  large  pots  with 
green  trees  upon  their  heads;  some  were  singing,  some  whistling, 
some  fluting,  others  beating  of  bells.  All  along  the  street  we 
saw  multitudes  of  open  shops,  jugglers,  and  players  diverting 
the  crowd. 

"  The  temples  which  we  had  on  our  right  as  we  went  up,  built  in 
the  ascent  of  the  neighboring  green  hills,  were  illuminated  with 
many  lamps,  and  tlie  priests,  beating  some  bells  with  iron  hammers, 
made  such  a  noise  as  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  I 
took  notice  of  a  large,  white  dog,  perhaps  made  of  plaster,  wliich 
stood  upon  an  altar  on  our  left,  in  a  neatly-adorned  chapel  or  small 
temple,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Patix)n  of  tlie  dogs.  We 
reached  our  inn  at  Miako  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  were  forthwith 
carried  up  one  pair  of  stairs  into  our  apartments,  which  in  some 
measure,  I  thought,  might  be  compared  to  the  Westplialian  smoking 
rooms,  wherein  they  smoke  their  beef  and  bacon. 

**We  had  travelled  to-day  through  a  very  fruitful  country, 
mostly  thix)ugh  rice-fields,  wherein  we  saw  great  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so  called,  being  so  very  tame  that  no 
travelling  company  approaching  will  fright  them  away.  We  took 
notice  also  of  several  lai-ge,  white  herons,  some  swans,  and  son^e 
few  storks,  kx)king  for  their  fcK.d  in  the  iiiorassy  fields.  We  like- 
wise saw  the  peasants  ploughing  \vitli  black  oxen,  which  seemed  to 
be  lean,  poor  beasts,  but  are  said  to  work  well. 
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"  Feb.  29,  early  iu  the  morning  we  sent  tlie  presente  for  the 
oliief  justice  and  the  governors  to  their  palaces,  laid,  accoi'ding  to 
the  country  fashion,  upon  particular  small  tables  made  of  fir,  and  kept 
for  no  other  use  but  this.  We  followed  soon  after,  about  (en  in  tlie 
forenoon,  in  kangos.  Tlieir  palaces  were  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  castle  of  the  Dairi  [[^  £].  We  wero  conducted  tlirough 
a  court-yard,  twenty  paces  broad,  into  the  liall  or  fore-room  of  the 
house,  which  is  called  Ba7i  [S|],  or  the  cliief  guard,  and  is  the 
rendesrvous  of  numbers  of  clerks,  inspectors,  &c.  Hence  we  were 
taken,  through  two  other  rooms,  into  a  third,  where  they  desii-ecl  us 
to  sit  down«  Soon  after  came  in  his  lordship's  steward,  an  old 
gentleman  who  seemed  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  gray 
or  ash-colored  honor-gown  who  seated  himself  at  about  four  paces 
from  us,  in  order  to  receive,  in  his  master's  name,  both  our  com- 
pliments and  presents,  which  stood  in  tlie  same  room,  laid  out 
in  a  becoming  order.  They  consisted  of  a  fl:isk  of  Tent  wine,  be- 
sides twenty  pieces  of  silk,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs.  The  steward 
having  very  civilly  retunied  us  thanks  for  our  presents,  boxes  with 
tobacco  and  pipes  and  proper  utensils  for  smoking  were  set  before 
us,  and  a  dish  of  tea  was  presented  to  each  of  us  by  a  servant,  at 
three  different  times,  the  stewai-d  and  the  chief  gentleman  pressing 
us  to  drink.  Having  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  took  our 
leave,  and  were  conducted  by  the  steward  himself  to  the  door  of 
their  room,  and  theneo  by  other  officers  back  to  the  gate. 

''  Tliis  first  visit  l>eiiig  over,  we  walked  thence  on  f(K)t  to  the 
pahico  of  the  commanding  governor,  who  was  but  lately  arrived 
from  Jedo.  Some  sentinels  stood  u]K)u  duty  at  the  gate,  and  in 
the  ban,  or  hall,  we  found  very  near  fifty  people  besides  some 
-young  boys,  neatly  clad,  all  sitting  in  very  good  oixler.  Through 
this  liall  we  were  conducted  into  a  said  apaiiment,  where  we  were 
civilly  received  by  the  two  secretaries,  both  olderl}'  u.cn,  and  were 
treated  with  tea,  sugar,  Ac. ;  receiving,  also,  repeated  assurances 
that  we  should  1x3  soon  admitted  into  the  governor's  presence. 

"  Having  staid  full  half  an  hour  in  this  r(x)m,  we  were  conducted 
into  another,  wliei-e,  after  a  little  while,  the  lattices  of  two  sci-eens 
l)eing  suddenly  opened  just  over  n gainst  us,  the  governor  appeaiml, 
sitting  at  fourteen  paces  distant.  He  wore,  as  usual,  a  garment  of 
ceremonv  over  his  black  dress.     Ho  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-six 
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years  of  age,  of  a  strong,  lusty  constitution,  and  showed  in  liis 
countenance  and  whole  behavior  a  good  deal  of  pride  and  vanity. 
After  a  short  conversation,  we  desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  of  our  small  present,  consisting  of  twelve  pieces  of  stufis, 
wliich  lay  upon  a  table,  or  salver,  in  the  manner  above  described. 
He  thereupon  bowed  a  little,  to  return  iw  thanks,  and  putting  him- 
self in  a  rising  posture,  the  two  lattices  were  let  down  forthwith,  in 
a  very  comical  manner.  But  we  were  d  sired  to  stay  a  little  while 
longer,  that  the  ladies — who  were  in  a  neighboring  room,  behind 
a  paper  screen,  pierced  with  holes — might  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  us  and  our  foreign  dress.  Our  president  was  de- 
sired to  show  them  liis  hat,  sword,  watch,  and  several  other  things 
he  liad  about  him,  as  also  to  take  oif  his  claak,  tliat  they  might 
have  a  full  view  of  his  dress,  both  before  and  behind.  Having 
staid  about  an  hour  in  the  house  of  this  governor,  we  were  con- 
ducted by  the  two  secretaries  back  to  the  hall,  or  chief  guard,  and 
thence  by  two  inferior  officers  into  the  yard. 

"  It  being  fair  weather,  we  resolved  to  walk  on  foot  to  the  house 
of  the  other  governor,  some  hundred  paces  distant.  We  were  re- 
ceived there  much  after  tlie  manner  above  described.  After  we 
had  been  treated  in  the  Ixm  with  tea  and  tobacco,  as  asual,  we 
were  conducted,  tlu-ough  several  rooms,  into  the  hall  of  audience, 
which  was  richly  furnished,  and,  amongst  other  things,  adorned 
with  a  cabinet  tilled  with  bows  and  arrows,  small  fire-arms,  guns 
and  pistols,  kept  in  black  varnished  cases.  These,  and  other  arms, 
we  took  notice,  were  hung  up  in  several  other  rooms  through  which 
we  passed,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  governor's  house 
at  Osaka.  On  one  side  the  hall  we  took  notice  of  two  screens, 
pierced  with  holes,  behind  which  sat  some  women,  whom  the  curi- 
osity of  seeing  people  from  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world  had  drawn 
thitlier.  Wo  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  governor  appeared, 
and  sat  himself  down  at  ten  x)aces  from  ils.  He  was  clad  in  black, 
as  usual,  with  a  garment  of  ceremony.  lie  was  a  gray  man, 
al:i:ost  sixty  years  of  ago,  Imt  of  a  gcxxl  complexion,  and  very 
handsome.  He  bade  ils  welcome,  showed  in  his  whole  behavior  a 
great  deal  of  civility,  and  received  our  presents  kindly,  and  with 
seeming  gre:it  satisfaction.  Our  chief  interpreter  took  this  oppor- 
tu:iity  to  m;ike  the  govemoi*,  as  his  old  acquaintance,  some  private 
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presents  in  his  own  name,  consisting  of  some  European  glasses, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  beg  a  favor  for  his  deputy  interpreter's 
son.  Having  taken  our  leave,  we  returned  to  our  kangt>s,  and 
were  carried  home  to  our  inn,  where  we  arrived  at  one  in  the 
afternoon. 

"Kio  [^],  or  Miako  [igj],  signifies  in  Japanese,  a  city. 
(Khiproth  says,  great  temple  or  palace.)  It  lies  in  the  province 
Jamatto^  in  a  large  plain,  and  is,  from  north  to  south,  three  English 
miles  long,  and  two  broad  from  east  to  west,  surrounded  with  pleas- 
ant green  hills  and  mountains,  from  which  arise  numbers  of  small 
rivers  and  agreeable  springs.  Tlie  city  comes  nearest  the  mountains 
on  the  east  side,  where  there  are  numerous  temples,  monasteries, 
cliapels,  and  other  religious  buildings,  standing  in  the  ascent.  Three 
sliallow  rivers  enter,  or  run  by  it,  on  tliat  side.  The  chief  and  lai^est 
comes  out  of  the  Lake  Oitz ;'  the  other  two  from  the  neighboring 
mountains.  They  come  together  about  the  middle  of  the  city,  where 
the  united  stream  is  crossed  by  a  large  bridge,  two  hundred  paces 
long.  Tlie  Dairi  [j^X],  with  his  family  and  court,  resides  on  the 
nortli  side  of  the  city,  in  a  particular  part  or  ward,  consisting  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  streets,  separated  from  the  rest  by  w^alls  and  ditches.  In 
tlie  western  part  of  the  town  is  a  strong  castle  of  fi-ee-^toiie,  built  by 
one  of  the  hereditary'  emperors,  for  the  security  of  his  person  during 
the  civil  wars.  At  pi-esent  it  serves  to  lodge  tlie  Kubo  [^^i^],  or 
actual  monarch,  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dairi.  It  is  upwaids 
of  a  thousand  feet  long  where  longest;  a  deep  ditcli,  filled  with 
water,  and  walled  in,  surrounds  it,  and  is  enclosed  itself  by  a  broad 
empty  space,  or  dry  ditch.  In  the  middle  of  this  castle  there  is, 
as  usual,  a  square  tower,  several  stories  high.  In  the  ditch  are 
kept  a  paiiicular  soi*t  of  delicious  carps,  some  of  which  were  pre- 
sented this  evening  to  our  interpreter.  A  small  garrison  guards  the 
castle,  under  the  command  of  a  captain. 

"  The  streets  of  Miako  are  naiTow,  but  all  regular,  running  some 
south,  some  east.  Being  at  one  end  of  a  great  street,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  other  with  the  eye,  l)ecause  of  their  exti*aordinary 
length,  the  dust,  and  the  multitude  of  i:)e()])le.  Tlie  houses  are, 
generally  speaking,  narrow,  only  two  stories  high,  built  of  wcx)d, 
lime,  and  clay,  according  to  the  country  fashion. 

**  Miako  is  the  great  magazine  of  aU  Japanese  manufactures  and 
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pommodities,  and  the  chief  mercautile  town  in  the  empire.  There 
is  scarce  a  house  in  this  hirge  capital  where  there  is  not  something 
niade  or  sold.  Here  they  refine  copper,  coin  money,  print  books, 
weave  the  richest  stufis,  witli  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  best 
and  scarcest  dyes,  the  most  artful  carvings,  all  sorts  of  musical 
instiiiments,  pictures,  japanned  cabinets,  nil  sorts  of  things  wrought 
in  gold  and  other  metals,  particularly  in  steel,  as  the  best  tempered 
blades,  and  other  aiTns,  are  made  here  in  the  utmost  perfection,  as 
are,  also,  the  richest  dresses,  and  after  the  best  fashion,  all  sorts 
of  toys,  puppets,  moving  their  heads  of  themselves,  and,  in  short, 
there  is  notliing  can  be  thought  of  but  what  may  be  found  at  Miako, 
and  nothing,  though  never  so  neatly  wrought,  can  be  imported 
from  abroad,  but  wliat  some  artist  or  other  in  this  capital  will  un- 
deiiake  to  imitate  it.  Considering  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
manufactures  of  Miako  are  become  so  famous  tlux)ughout  the  em- 
pire as  to  be  easily  preferred  to  all  others  (though,  perhaps,  inferior 
in  some  particulars),  only  because  they  have  the  name  of  being 
made  there.  There  are  but  few  houses  in  all  the  cliief  streets 
where  there  is  not  something  to  be  sold,  and,  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  whence  they  can  have  customers  enough  for  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  g(K  ds.  'T  is  true,  indeeil,  there  is  scarce 
anybody  passes  through  l)ut  what  l)uys  something  or  otlier  of  the 
manufactures  of  tliis  city,  either  for  his  own  use,  or  for  presents  to 
be  made  to  Ids  friends  and  relations. 

Tlie  lord  chief  justice  resides  at  Miako,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
authority,  as  having  the  supreme  command,  under  the  emi)eix»r,  of  all 
the  bugios  [$^t]»  governoi-s,  stewards,  and  otlier  officers,  who  are  any 
ways  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  im|>erial  cities,  crown  lands 
and  tenements,  in  all  the  western  provinces  of  the  empii-e.  Even  the 
western  princes  themselves,  must,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  him, 
and  have  a  ^-eat  regard  to  his  jKJi-son  as  a  mediator  and  compomuler 
of  fiuairels  and  difficulties  tliat  may  arise  between  tliem.  Noboily  is 
suftered  to  pass  through  Array  [ffiJi-]  and  Falcone  [Hakone,  ^i^],  two 
of  the  most  im|M)rtant  passes,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  keys  of  the  ira- 
ixirial  capital  and  court,  without  a  pusspoi't,  signed  by  his  liand. 

'*  The  political  government  and  regulation  of  the  streets  is  the 
same  at  Miako  as  it  is  at  Osaka  and  Nagasaki,  'llie  number  of 
inliabitants  of  Miako,  in  the  year  of  our  visit,  will  appear  by  the 
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following  Aratame  [jfci6]i*  (exclusive,  however,  of  those  who  live  in 

the  castle  and  at  the  Dairi's  court)." 

Negi  [iM'i^]  (i)ersons  attending  the  Sintos  temples),  .     .     .  9,003 

Jamabos  [Yamahushi,  lijflt]  (niountain  priests), 6,073 

Sivku  [Shukke,  [i]^]  (ecclesiastics  of  the  Buddhist  religion),  .  37,093 
Buddhist  laymen,  of  four  principal  and  eight  interior  sects 

or  observances,t 477,557 

Tira  [Tera,  ^]  (Buddliist  temples), 3,893 

JUias  [g]  (Sinto  temples), 2,127 

SohoJrf  Dai  Mio  Jasiki  [Shokoku  Daimyo  YottJdki,  ^^i<c^ 
MSf[]  (palaces  and  houses  of  the  princes  and  loi-ds  of 

tlie  empire), 137 

Maiz  [Madii,  BJ]  (streets), 1,859 

Ken  [Iff]  (houses) 138,979 

Baa  [Haahif  jjg^]  (bridges), 87 


*  The  Aratame  is  a  eort  of  an  inquisition  into  the  life  and  family  of  every 
inhabitant,  the  nnmber  of  his  children  and  domestics,  the  sect  he  professes  or  the 
temples  he  belongs  to,  mn<le  very  punctually,  once  every  year,  in  every  city  uud 
district,  by  comroissionorK  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

I  The  vror8hip]>ers  of  Amida  were  the  most  numerous,  amounting  to  159,113. 
The  other  principal  ^ects  had,  respectively,  99,728,  99,01G,  54,586.  Caron  had  noticed 
and  mentioned  this  division  into  tvfelve  sects,  or  observances.  He  states,  and  other 
subsequent  authors  have  repeated,  that,  notwithstanding  this  division,  they  have 
DO  controversies  or  religious  quarrels ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Every  rpHident  of  Miako,  except  the  Sinto  priests, 
and,  perhaps,  the  household  of  the  Dairi,  would  seem  to  belong  to  some  Buddhist 
sect. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LAKE  OITZ  [OTSU,  :;fc^].— MOUNT  JESAN  [YEIZAN,  fUlj].— JAPANESE 
LEGENDS.— A  JAPANESE  PATENT  MEDICINE. — QUANO  [QUANON,  |8#].— 
MIA  [g]. — AKRAY  Ug^]. — POLICY  OF  THE  EMPERORS.— KAKEGAWA  [^ 
jlj].— A  TOWN  ON  FIRE.— SERUGA  [SURUGA,  IgffnJ].— KUNO  [5M||].— 
PASSAGE  OF  A  RAPID  RITER. — FUSI-NO-JAMA,  OR  MOUNT  FUSI  [^±"11]]. 
—CROSSING  THE  PENINSULA  OF  IDSU  [gJ-g].— SECOND  SEARCHING 
PLACE.— PURGATORY  LAKE.— ODAWARA  [/J>Bgj[^].— COAST  OF  THE  BAY 
OF  JEDO  [tC^].— A  LIVE  SAINT. — CANAGAWA  [#^jl|]. — SINAGAWA 
'  [fini'l]-—«nEDO.— IMPERIAL  CASTLES  AND  PALACE. 

EXifPFER  and  his  company  left  Miako  Friday,  March  2d,  and, 
after  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  during  which  they  saw  a  high 
mountain  towards  the  south,  covered  with  snow,  they  reached  OKz 
[C/tsH,  :fc9t],  a  town  of  a  thousand  houses,  where  they  lodged.  This 
town  lies  at  tlie  south-western  extremity  of  the  large  fresh- water  lake 
of  the  same  name,  ah-eady  mentioned.* 

On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  this  lake,  which  abounds  with  fish 
and  fowl,  lies  the  famous  moimtain  Jesan  [Yeizaiu  ^\h]  i^^J  interpre- 
tation Fair-hill),  covered  w^th  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  near  it  were 
seen  other  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  extending  along  the 
lake  shoi-e.  Shortly  after  leaving  Oitz  [::fc^],  the  Jodcgawa  [&'/l|], 
ono  of  the  outlets  of  the  lake,  was  crossed  upon  a  bridge,  supported 
at  the  extremities  by  stone  columns,  of  which  the  following  legfiud  is 
told.  These  columns  were  in  old  times  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
which  very  much  molested  travellers,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  famous  saint  and  apostle, 
Kitsi,^  travelling  that  way,  all  the  people  of  the  neighl)orlio(Kl  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  deliver  them  by  his  miraculous  power  from  this 
insufterable    evil,  and    to  cast  this  devil  out  of  the  columns.      The 


*  According  to  Klaprotb,  following  Jjiiwnese  anthorilies,  it  is  Bovent\-t\vo  and 
one  ha'f  EngliH  i  miles  long,  nrd  twenty-two  and  one  quarter  at  its  greatest 
breadth.     [The  lake  Biwa  is  meant] 
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Japanese,  a  people  superstitions  to  excess,  expected  that  ho  would 
use  a  good  many  prayers  and  ceremonies,  but  found,  to  their  utmost 
surprise,  that  he  only  took  off  the  dirty  cloth  which  he  wore  about 
his  waist,  and  tied  it  about  the  column.  Perceiving  how  much  they 
were  amazed,  Kusi  addressed  them  in  these  words  :  "  Friends,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  in  vain  you  expect  that  I  should  make  use  of  many  ceremo- 
nies. Ceremonies  will  never  cast  out  devils ;  faith  must  do  it,  and  it 
is  only  by  faith  that  I  perform  miracles."  **  A  remarkable  saying," 
exclaims  Eampfer,  ''  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  teacher  !  " 

Minoki  [Umenoki,  :)^;ic],  a  village  through  which  tlipy  next 
passed,  was  famous  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  a  medicine  of  great 
repute,  found  out  by  a  poor  but  pious  man,  to  whom  tlia  god  Jacusi 
[Yaktishi,  ^Sp]*  the  protector  of  physic  and  physicians,  revealed  in 
them  a  read  ingredients,  which  are  certain  bitter  herbs  growing 
upon  the  neighboring  mountains.  This  story  helped  the  sale  of  the 
medicine,  by  which  the  inventor  soon  grew  very  rich,  so  that  he  was 
not  only  able  to  build  a  fine  house  for  himself,  but  also  a  small 
temple,  opposite  his  shop,  and  highly  adorned,  in  honor  of  the  god 
who  had  given  him  the  receipt,  whose  statue,  riclily  gilt,  was  to  be 
seen  there,  standing  on  a  2'araie  flower,  and  with  lialf  a  large 
cockle-shell  over  his  head. 

The  next  day  (Sunday,  March  4)  the  Dutch  travellers  crossed  the 
Dauisi  Jama  [Tauchi  Yamay  illj],  a  mountain  ridge,  so  steep  that  its 
descent  was  like  that  of  a  winding  staircase  cut  out  in  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  On  this  mountain  were  many  temples,  and  in  this  neigh- 
borhood vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  encoimtered,  bound  to  Isje  [Ise, 
fP"  jj],  situate  some  foi-ty  miles  to  the  south.  The  travellers  struck 
the  sea-coast  at  Jokaitz  [Yokkaichi,  0  H  fji],  a  town  of  a  thousand 
houses,  whose  inhabitants  were  pai-tly  supported  by  fishing,  and  the 
next  day  (Monday  the  5th),  after  about  nine  miles*  travel,  they 
entered  the  city  of  Quano  [Kuiuana,  ^^],  in  the  province  of  Voari 
[Owari,  |[5g],  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  It  consisted  of 
three  parts,  like  so  many  difierent  towns.  The  first  and  third  parts 
were  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  ditches.  The  other  part  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  the  country  being  flat  aud  full  of  rivei-s.  The 
castle,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  was  separated  fix)m  the 
town  by  a  deep  ditch  with  draw-bridges. 

From  Quano  they  proceeded  bv  water  to  Mia  [^,  present  Aiaida, 
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^rn],  some  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  head  of  the  bay  was  very 
shallow,  and  the  boats  were  pushed  through  mud-banks.  Ilia,  thougli 
not  so  lai^  as  Quano,  consisted  of  two  thousand  houses,  with  two 
spacious  castles,  one  of  them  for  size  and  strength  reckoned  the  third 
in  Japan.  There  were  two  lemples,  in  one  of  which  are  preserved 
three,  in  the  other  eight,  miraculous  swords,  used  by  the  race  of 
demigods  who  were  the  firot  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

Tuesday,  March  6th,  the  travellers  dined  at  Ok%mki  [liSH}],  a 
town  of  fifteen  hundred  houses,  with  a  strong  castle  situate  on  the 
shores  of  the  same  bay.  The  country  travelled  through  was  a  fertile 
plain,  along  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  shores  of  which, 
beyond  Okasaki,  extended  to  the  sea. 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  March  7)  they  passed  through  several 
considerable  places,  of  which  Joaida  [  Yoshida,  "g  DQ ,  present  Toyohashi, 
9^]«  ^^^^  ^  castle  and  about  a  thousand  small  houses,  was  the  most 
considerable.  Ai^ay  [Arai^  !£#]»  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  was 
a  town  of  about  four  hundrad  houses,  situate  not  far  from  the  sea,  at 
the  inland  extremity  of  a  harbor  called  Satoo,  narrow  at  its  entrance, 
but  spreading  out  within.  Array  was  the  seat  of  certain  imperial 
comniissionei^s  ai^pointed  to  search  the  goods  and  baggage  of  all  travel- 
ler, but  particularly  of  the  princes  of  the  empii^e,  that  no  women  nor 
arms  might  pass.  **This,'*  says  Kampfer,  **is  one  of  the  |X)litical 
maxims  which  the  now  reigning  enii)eroi's  liave  found  it  necessary  to 
practise  in  order  to  secur3  to  themselves  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  throne  ;  for  the  ^^  ives  and  female  children  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  are  kept  at  Jodo,  as  hostages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  Inisbands 
and  parents.  And  as  to  the  expoi-tation  of  arras,  an  efFectnal  stop 
has  been  put  to  tliat,  lest,  if  ex]X)rted  in  any  considerable  (juantities, 
some  of  those  princes  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  raise  rebel- 
lions against  the  government  as  now  established." 

**  The  harbor  of  Suc^ta  was  crossed  in  boats,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  road  led  through  a  flat  country,  i*ather  thinly  inhabited. 
They  slept  that  ni;.;]it  at  Famamatz  [Hamamatsu,  f?Jtfc]»  ^  town  of 
several  hundred  iiilVritn-  houses,  with  a  large  castle.  The  next  day 
(Thursday,  March  S\  travelling  on  thi*ongh  a  teautiful  plain,  in  the 
afternoon  they  readied  tlie  town  of  Kakegawa  [Sljl]] ;  as  they  were 
passing  through  which,  a  fire  broke  out,  occasioned  by  the  l)(>iling 
over  ()i  an  oil  kettle.     Perceiving  only  a  thick  cloud  behind  them. 
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they  thonglit  a  storm  was  coming  on,  but  were  soon  involved  in  such 
a  clond  of  smoke  and  heat  as  to  be  obliged  to  ride  on  at  a  gallop. 
Having  renched  a  little  eminence,  on  looking  back,  the  whole  town 
seemed  on  fire.  Nothing  appeai*ed  through  the  smoke  and  flames 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  castle  tower.  They  found,  however,  on 
their  return,  some  weeks  after,  that  the  damage  was  less  than  they 
had  expected,  more  than  half  the  town  having  escaped. 

"  It  was  necessary,  shortly  after,  for  the  travellers  to  take  kangos 
[ksgO'  «^ll]  ^o  cross  a  steep  mountain,  descending  from  which  they 
were  obliged  to  ford  the  river  Ojingatoa  [Olgatva,  ::fc^f  jll],  proverbial 
throughout  Japan  for  its  force  and  rapidity  and  the  rolling  stones 
in  its  bed,  but  just  then  at  a  very  low  stage.  The  road  thence  to 
Simaf/a  [fed]],*  a  small  town  where  they  lodged,  was  close  to  the 
sea,  but  through  a  barren  country,  the  mountains  approaching  close 
to  the  shore. 

Tlie  next  day  (Friday,  March  9)  brought  them,  most  of  the  way 
through  a  flat,  well-cultivated  country,  to  the  city  of  Seruga  [SuritgUy 
t^X^]j  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  The  streets,  broad  and 
regular,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were  full  of  well- 
fumislied  shops.  Paper  stuffs,  curiously  flowered,  for  hats,  baskets, 
boxes,  &c.,  also  various  manufactures  of  split  and  twisted  reeds,  and 
all  sorts  of  lackered  ware,  were  made  here.  There  was  also  a  mint 
liere,  ns  well  as  at  Miako  and  Jedo,  where  kobangs  [/h^]  and 
itzebos  [ichibu,  —  ^]  were  coined.  It  had  a  castle  of  free  stone, 
well  defended  with  ditches  and  high  walls. 

A  few  miles  from  Seruga  were  kept  certain  war-junks  for  the 
defence  of  the  bay  of  Totoraina  [Totominada,  jSH'-SK]  5  ^^^  j^^*  beyond, 
upon  a  liigh  mountain,  stood  the  fortress  of  Kttiw  [XflE]»  or  Kono, 
esteemed  by  the  Japanese  impregnable.  It  was  built  to  contain  the 
impenal  treasure,  but  they  had  since  been  removed  to  Jedo. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  (Saturday,  March  10)  the  i*oad 
turned  inland,  in  order  to  cross  the  great  river  Fusigawa  [Fujigaiva, 
SltiH]*  which  eutera  into  the  head  of  the  bay,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
high,  snowy  mountain  Fusi-no-Jama  [^dt  llj]«  I^  was  crossed  in  flat 
broad-bottomed  boats,  constructed  of  thin  planks,  so  as  on  striking 


*  Thongb  situated  near  the  sea,  and  similar  in  rame,  this  is  not  the  Simoda,  une 
of  the  port  oi>ened  to  the  United  States.  That  is  further  east  and  south  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsTUa  of  Idsa. 
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the  rocts  to  yield  and  slip  over.  The  mountain  Fusi,  wlience  tliis 
river  takes  its  rise  and  name,  towera  in  a  conical  form  above  all  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  ascended  for 
the  worship  of  the  Japanese  god  of  the  winds,  to  whom  the  Jamabo 
[Yamabushi,  iljtfj],  or  mountain  priests,  are  consecrated,  and  who 
frequently  repeat  the  words  Fiisi  Jama^  in  discoursing  or  begging. 
It  takes  three  days  to  ascend  this  mountain ;  but  the  descent  can  be 
made,  so  Kampfer  was  told,  in  three  horn's,  by  the  help  of  sledges  of 
reeds  or  straw,  tied  about  the  waist,  by  means  of  which  one  may  glide 
down  over  the  snow  in  winter  and  the  sand  in  summer,  it  being 
surprisingly  smooth  and  even.  Japanese  poets  cannot  find  words, 
Kampfer  tells  us,  nor  Japanese  painters  colors,  in  which  to  represent 
this  mountain  as  they  think  it  deserves. 

Our  travellers  kept  on  this  day  and  the  next  (Sunday,  March  11) 
through  the  mountainous  country  of  Facone  [Hakone,  ffifft],  which 
nms  out  southward  from  the  broad  peninsula  of  Idsu  [^S].  At  a 
village,  hemmed  in  between  a  lake  and  a  mountain,  the  lake  itself 
surroimded  in  every  other  direction  by  mountains  not  to  be  climbed, 
was  a  naiTow  pass — anotlier  imperial  searching- place,  where  all 
persons  travelling  to,  and  especially  from,  Jedo,  must  submit  to  a 
rigorous  examination.  Upon  the  shore  of  this  lake  were  five  small 
wooden  chai)els,  and  in  each  a  priest  seated,  beating  a  gong  and 
howling  a  nimada  [namada,  abbreviation  of  Namamidabutsu,  '^^ppj 
3BPEW]»  **  ^^1  ^^®  Japanese  foot-travellers  of  our  retinue,"  says 
Kampfer,  ''  threw  them  some  kasses  into  the  cliapel,  and  in  return 
received  each  a  paper,  which  they  carried,  bareheaded,  with  great 
res^KJct,  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the  lake,  having  first 
tied  a  stone  to  it,  that  it  might  be  sure  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  which 
they  believe  is  the  purgatory  for  children  who  die  before  seven  years 
of  age.  They  are  told  so  by  their  priests,  who,  for  their  comfort, 
assure  tliera  tliat  as  soon  as  the  water  washes  oft*  the  names  and 
cliaractei-s    of  the    gods  and  saints,   written  upon  the  papei*s  above 

*  Fnsi-nc-jama,  in  the  province  of  Serugft,  on  the  borders  of  Kiu,  is  ftn  eDormous 
l).Yrami(l,  genemlly  covered  villi  snow,  detached  from  and  southerly  of  the  great  central 
chain  of  Nipon.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  noted  of  the  volcanoes  of  Japan.  In  the 
year  17U7  there  was  an  irruption  from  it  which  covered  all  the  neighborhood  with 
masses  ot  rock,  rod-hot  si ul  and  ashes,  which  latter  fell,  even  in  JlkIo.  some  inchea 
deep. — Klaproth  (from  Japanese  authorities)  in  Asiaiic  Jourtialf  vol.  XXXII. 
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mentione<^.,  tlie  children  at  the  bottom  feel  great  i-elief,  if  they  do 
not  obtain  a  full  and  effectual  redemption."  This  lake  has  but  one 
outlet,  ialliug  oyer  the  mountains  in  a  cataract,  and  running  down 
through  a  craggy  and  precipitous  valley,  along  which  the  road  is 
carried  on  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  bay 
ol  Jedo.  Here,  on  a  plain  four  miles  in  width,  was  found  the  town  of 
Odoicara  [Odawara^  /hQjPSli  containing  about  a  thousand  small 
houses,  very  neatly  built,  and  evidently  inhabited  by  a  better  class  of 
people ;  but  the  empty  shops  evinced  no  great  activity  of  trade  or 
manufactures.  The  castle  and  residence  of  the  prince,  as  well  as  the 
temples,  were  on  the  north  side,  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountains. 

'  The  next  day  (Monday,  March  12),  the  road  followihg  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  outer  bay  of  Jedo  crossed  several  very  rapid 
streams,  till  at  length  the  mountains  on  their  left  disappeared,  and 
a  broad  plain  spread  out  extending  to  Jedo.  Off  the  shore  was 
seen  the  island  of  Kamokura  [Kamakuray  ^j^],  with  high  and 
rugged  shores,  but  of  which  the  surface  was  flat  and  wooded.  It 
was  not  above  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  used,  like  several 
other  islands,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  disgraced  noblemen.^ 
There  being  no  landing-place,  the  boats  that  bring  piisoners  or 
provisions  must  \>q  hauled  up  and  let  down  by  a  crane.  After  a 
time  the  road  left  the  shore,  crossing  a  promontory  which  separates 
the  outer  from  the  inner  bay  of  Jedo ;  but  by  simset  the  shore  of  the 
inner  bay  was  struck. 

The  country  now  became  exceedingly  fruitful  and  populous,  and 
almost  a  continued  row  of  towns  and  villages.  In  one  of  these 
villages  tliere  lived  in  a  monastery  an  old  gray  monk,  four-score 
years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Nagasaki.  "He  had  spent,"  says 
Kampfer,  **  the  gi-eatest  part  of  liis  life  in  holy  pilgrimages,  running 
up  and  down  the  countiy,  and  visiting  almost  all  the  temples  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  The  superetitious  vulgar  liad  got  such  a  high 
notion  of  his  holiness,  tliat  even  in  his  lifetime  they  canonized  and 
reverenced  him  as  a  great  saint,  to  the  extent  of  worshipping  his 
statue,  which  he  caused  to  be  carved  of  stone,  exceeding  in  this 
even  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  no  divine  honors  paid  him 
during  his  life.  Those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  of  our  retinue 
did  not  fail  to  run  thither  to  see  and  pay  their  respects  to  that  holy 
man." 
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The  Dutcli  company  lodged  at  Kanagavxi  [jpf  ^Jl|],  a  town  of 
six  hundred  houses,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  capital.  Tlie  coast 
of  the  bay  appeared  at  low  water  to  be  of  a  soft  clay,  furnishing 
abundance  of  shell-fish  and  of  certain  sea-weeds,  which  were  gathered 
and  prepared  for  food.  Tlio  road  the  next  day  (Tuesday,  March  13), 
still  hugging  tlie  shoi'e,  led  on  through  a  fruitful  and  populous  dis- 
trict, in  which  w^ere  several  fishing  villages,  the  bay  abounding  with 
fish.  As  they  approached  SiTUxgatva  [£pjl|],  they  passed  a  place  of 
public  execution,  offering  a  show  of  human  heads  and  bodies,  some 
half  putrified  and  others  half  devoured — dogs,  ravens,  cix)ws  and 
other  ravenous  beasts  and  birds,  nnifing  to  satisfy  their  appetites  on 
these  miserable  remains.* 

Sinagawa  [^jl|]>  immediately  adjoining  Jedo,  of  which  it  forms 
a  sort  of  outer  suburb,  consisted  of  one  long,  irregular  street,  with 
the  bay  on  the  right,  and  a  hill  on  the  left,  on  which  stood  some 
temples.  Some  few  narrow  sti^eets  and  lanes  turned  off  from  the  great 
one  towards  these  temples,  some  of  which  were  very  spacious  build- 
ings, and  all  pleasantly  seated,  adorned  within  with  gilt  idols,  and 
without  with  large  carved  images,  curious  gates,  and  staircases  of 
stone  leading  up  to  them.  One  of  tliem  was  remarkable  for  a 
magnificent  tower,  four  stories  high.  "  Though  the  Japanese,"  says 
Kampfer,  "  spare  no  trouble  nor  expense  to  adorn  and  beautify  their 
temples,  yet  the  best  fall  far  short  of  that  loftiness,  symmeti7  and 
stateliness,  which  is  observable  in  some  of  our  European  churches." 

Having  ridden  upwards  of  two  miles  through  Sinagawa,  they 
stopped  at  a  small  inn,  pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea-side,  from 
wliich  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Jedo,  croweded 
with  many  himdred  ships  and  boats  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
smallest  lay  nearest  the  town,  and  the  largest  one  or  two  leagues  off, 
not  being  able  to  go  higher  by  reason  of  the  shallowing  of  the  water. 
**  Our  Biigio  [^if]'*  says  Kampfer,  **  quitted  his  norimon  [|^^] 
here  and  went  on  lioi-seback,  people  of  his  extraction  not  being  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  capital  in  a  norimoD.  We  travelled  near  a  mile  to 
the  end  of  the  suburb  of  Sinagawa,  and  then  entered  the  suburbs  of 
Jedo,    which    are  only  a    continuation    of  the    former,    there  being 

*  At  the  date  of  these  travels,  and  indeed  at  a  much  later  period,  similar  exhibitions 
might  have  been  seen  in  Europe. 
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nothing  to  sepamtB  them  but  a  small  guard-house.  Tlie  bay  cornea 
liere  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  tliat  there  is  but  oue  row  of 
small  houses  between  it  and  the  road,  which,  for  some  time,  runs 
along  the  shore,  but  soon  widens  into  several  irregular  streets  of  a 
considerable  length,  which,  after  about  half  an  hour's  riding  became 
broader,  more  imiform,  handsome  and  regular,  whence,  and  from 
the  great  throngs  of  people,  we  conchided  that  we  were  now  got 
into  the  city.  We  kept  to  the  great  middle  street,  which  runs 
northward  across  the  whole  city,  though  somewhat  irregularly, 
passing  over  several  stately  bridges  laid  across  small  rivers  and 
muddy  canals,  which  run  on  our  left  towards  the  castle,  and  on  our 
right  towards  the  sea,  as  did  also  several  streets  turning  off  from 
the  great  one. 

*'  The  throng  of  people  along  this  chief  and  middle  street,  which 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  broad,  is  incredible.  We 
met  as  we  road  along  many  numerous  trains  of  princes  of  the  em- 
pire and  great  men  at  court,  and  ladies  richly  apparelled,  canied 
in  uorimons;  and,  among  other  people,  a  company  of  firemen  on 
foot,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  walking  in  much  the  same 
military  order  as  ours  do  in  Europe.  They  were  clad  in  brown 
leather  coats  to  defend  them  against  the  fire ;  and  some  carried 
long  pikes,  othera  fire-hooks,  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  captain 
rode  in  the  middle.  On  both  sides  of  ;the  street  were  multitudes  of 
well-furnished  shops  of  mercliants  and  tradesmen,  drapers,  silk-mer- 
chants, druggists,  it^J-sellers,  booksellers,  glass-blowers,  apotheca- 
lies  and  others.  A  black  cloth  hanging  down  covers  one  half  of  th'* 
shop,  of  which  the  front  projects  a  little  way  into  the  street,  so  as 
to  expose  to  view  cm'ious  patterns  of  the  gncds  offei*ed  for  sale. 
We  took  notice  tliat  scarce  anybody  hero  had  curiosity  enough  to 
come  out  of  his  house  to  see  us  go  by,  jis  tlioy  hud  done  in  other 
places,  pi-obably  because  such  a  small  retinue  as  ours  had  nothing 
remarkable  or  uncommon  to  amuse  the  inhabitants  of  so  populous  a 
city. 

**  Having  rode  above  two  miles  along  this  great  street,  and 
passed  by  fifty  other  streets,  which  turned  off  on  both  sides,  we  at 
la  t  turned  in  ourselves ;  and,  coming  to  our  inn,  found  our  lodgings 
ready  in  the  upper  story  of  a  back  house,  wliich  had  no  other 
access    but    through    a    by -lane.     We    arrived  at  one  in  the  after- 
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noon,  having  completed  our  journey  from  Nagasaki  in  twenty-nine 
days. 

"Jedo,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  the  capital,  and  much 
the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  is  seated  in  the  province  Musasi  [gj 
^],  in  25°  32'  of  northern  latitude  (according  to  Kampfer's  ol)ser- 
vations),  on  a  large  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  plentifully  stoi*ed 
with  fish,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  but  so  shallow,  with  a  muddy 
clay  at  the  bottom,  that  no  ships  of  bulk  can  come  up  to  the  city, 
but  must  be  unladen  a  league  or  two  below  it. 

"  Towards  the  sea  the  city  hath  tlio  figure  of  a  half-moon,  and 
the  Japanese  will  have  it  to  be  seven  of  their  miles  (about  sixteen 
English  miles)  long,  five  (twelve  English)  broad,  and  twenty  (fifty 
Euglish)  in  circumference.  It  is  not  enclosed  with  a  wall,  no  more 
than  other  towns  in  Japan,  but  cut  through  by  many  broad  canals, 
with  ramparts  raised  on  both  sides,  and  planted  at  the  top  with 
rows  of  trees,  not  so  much  for  defence  as  to  prevent  the  fires — 
which  liappen  here  too  frequently— from  making  too  great  a 
havoc. 

"  A  large  river,  rising  westward  of  the  city,  nins  througli  it,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  harbor.  It  sends  off  a  considerable  arm,  which 
encompasses  the  castle,  and  thence  falls  into  the  harbor,  in  five 
different  streams,  evory  one  of  which  hath  its  par!icular  name,  and 
a  stately  bridge  over  it.  Tlie  chief,  and  most  famous,  of  these 
bridges,  two  hundred  and  fifty- two  feet  in  length,  is  called  Niponhas 
[NihoiibasJii,  0  ^^I^Ji  or  tlie  bridge  of  Japan,  mention  of  whicli  has 
already  been  made,  as  the  point  from  which  distances  are  reckoned 
all  over  the  empire. 

**  Jedo  is  not  built  with  that  regularity  whicli  is  observ^able  in 
most  other  cities  in  Japan  (particularly  Miako),  and  this  because 
it  swelled  by  degrees  to  its  present  bulk.  However,  in  so7ne  pai-ts 
the  streets  run  regularly  enough,  cutting  each  other  at  rightaiiglos 
— a  regularity  entirely  vOwing  to  accidents  of  fire,  whereby  some 
hundred  houses  being  laid  in  ashes  at  once,  as,  indeed,  veiy  fre- 
quently liappens,  the  new  street  may  be  laid  out  upon  what  plan 
the  buildei's  please,"  Many  places,  which  have  been  thus  destioyed 
by  fire,  wei-e  noticed  by  Kampfer  still  lying  waste.  **  The  houses 
ai*e  small  and  low,  built  of  fir  wcxxl,  with  thin  clayed  walls,  divided 
into    iTK)ms    by  paper  screens    and  lattices,  the  flooi-s  e<  ve*  od  with 
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mats,  and  the  roofs  with  shavings  of  wood.  Tlie  whole  machine 
being  thus  but  a  composition  of  combustible  matter,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  great  liavoc  fires  make  in  this  country.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  almost  every  house  hath  a  place  under  the  roof,  or  upon 
it,  where  they  constantly  keep  a  tub  full  of  water,  with  a  couple  of 
mats,  which  may  be  easily  come  at,  even  from  without  the  house ; 
by  which  precaution  they  often  quench  a  fire  in  particular  houses ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  stop  the  fury  of  a  raging  flame 
which  has  got  ground  already,  against  wliich  they  know  no  better 
remedy  but  to  pull  down  some  of  the  neighboring  houses  which 
have  not  yet  been  reached,  for  wliich  purpose  whole  companies  of 
firemen  patrol  about  the  streets  day  and  night. 

.  '*  Tlie  city  is  well  stocked  with  monks,  temples,  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  buildings,  which  are  seated  in  the  best  and  pleasantest 
places,  as  they  are,  also,  in  Europe,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  dwelling-houses  of  private  monks  are  no  ways  different 
from  those  of  the  laity,  excepting  only  that  they  are  seated  in  some 
eminent  conspicuous  place,  with  some  steps  leading  up  to  tliem,  and 
a  small  temple  or  chapel  hard  by,  or,  if  there  be  none,  at  least  a  hall, 
or  large  room,  adorned  with  some  few  altars,  on  which  stand  seveiYil 
of  their  idols.  There  are,  besides,  many  stately  temples  built  to  Ami- 
da  [pSfjIBK],  Siaka  [fSJSO],  Quanwon  [fffi^],  and  several  other  of  their 
g*xl8,  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  described  here,  as  they  do 
not  differ  much  in  form  or  structure  from  other  temples  erected  to 
the  same  gods  at  Miako,  which  we  shall  have  an  opportmiity  to 
view  and  describe  more  particularly  upon  our  return  to  that  city. 
**  There  are  many  stately  palaces  in  Jedo,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured, by  its  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  abode 
of  all  the  noble  and  princely  families.  Tliey  are  distinguished  from 
other  houses  by  large  court-yards  and  stately  gates.  Fine  varnished 
stair-cases,  of  a  few  stejys,  lead  up  to  the  door  of  the  hous^e,  which 
is  divided  into  several  magnificent  apartments,  all  of  a  floor,  they 
being  not  above  one  story  high,  nor  adorned  with  towers,  as  the 
castles  and  palaces  are  where  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire 
reside  in  their  hereditary  dominions. 

"  The  city  of  Jedo  is  a  nursery  of  ai-tists,  handicraftsmen,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen,  and  yet  everything  is  sold  dearer  than  any- 
where elso  in  tlie  empire,  by  reason  of  the  groat  concourse  of  people. 
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and  the  number  of  idle  monks  and  courtiers,  as,  also,  the  diflficulty 
of  importing  provisions  and  other    commodities. 

**  The  iK>litical  government  of  this  city  is  much  the  same  as  at 
Nagasaki  and  Csaka.  Two  governors  have  the  command  of  the 
town  by  turns,  each  for  the  space  of  one  year.  The  chief  subaltern 
officei^  are  the  Burgo-masters,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  or  mayors, 
who  have  the  command  of  particular  quartei-s,  and  the  Ottoiia  [  ^  iJR]» 
who  Imve  the  inspection  and  subordinate  command  of  single  streets. 

'*  Tlie  castle  and  residence  of  the  emperor  is  seated  about  the 
middle  of  the  city.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  inclining  to  the 
round,  and  hath  five  Japanese  miles  in  cu*cumference.  It  embraces 
two  fore-castles,  as  one  may  call  them,  the  innermost  and  third  cas- 
tle, which  is  properly  the  residence  of  the  empemr,  and  two  other 
strong,  weU  fortified,  but  smaller,  castles  at  the  sides,  also  some 
large  gardens  behind  tlie  imperial  palace.  I  call  these  several  divis- 
ions castles,  because  they  are  every  one  by  itself,  enclosed  with 
walls  and  ditches. 

"  Tlie  first  and  outermost  castle  takes  in  a  large  spot  of  gix)u:id, 
which  encompasses  the  second  castle,  and  half  the  imperial  residence, 
and  is  enclosed  itself  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  sti-oiig,  well- 
guarded,  gates.  It  hath  so  many  streets,  ditclies,  and  canals,  that 
I  could  not  easily  get  a  plan  of  it.  Nor  could  I  gather  anything 
to  my  satisfaction  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Japanese  themselves.* 
In  this  outeimost  castle  reside  the  princes  of  the  empire,  with  llieir 
families,  living  in  commodious  and  stately  palaces,  built  in  stre^^ts. 
with  spacious  courts,  shut  up  by  strong,  heavy  gates.  The  seccmd 
castle  takes  in  a  much  smaller  spot  of  ground.  It  fronts  the  thiixl, 
and  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  first,  but  sep- 
arated Iroui  both  by  walls,  ditches,  draw-bridges,  and  strong  gates. 
The  guard  of  this  second  castle  is  much  more  numeioiLs  tlian  that 
of  the  fii*st.  In  it  are  the  stately  palaces  of  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  the  empire,  the  councillors  of  state,  the  prime  minis- 
ters, chief  officers  of  the  crown,  and  such  other  pei-sons,  who  must 
give  a  more  immediate  attendance  upon  the  emperor's  pei'son. 

**  The  castle  itself,  where  the  eiiqxu'or  resides,  is  seated  somewhat 

*  Goe  of  these  Japai  e^  plans  is  published  as  a  froulif  piece  to  Titsirg\'* 
"  I  hist  rations  of  Japan."  This  plan  would  seem  to  embrace  only  M-hat  Kjlmpftr 
speaks  of,  fuither  on,  as  *  the  iaU;c»  itse'f." 
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higlier  than  the  others,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  hath  been  pur- 
posely flatted  for  the  imperial  palace  to  be  built  upon  it.  It  id 
enclosed  with  a  thick,  strong  wall  of  free-stone,  with  bastions  stand- 
ing out,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  European  fortifications.  A 
rampart  of  earth  is  raised  against  the  inside  of  this  wall,  and  at 
the  top  of  it  stand,  for  ornament  and  defence,  several  long  buildings 
and  square  guard-houses,  built  in  form  of  towers,  several  stories 
high.  Particularly  the  structures  on  that  side  where  the  imperial 
residence  is  are  of  an  uncommon  strength,  all  of  free-stone  of-  an 
extraordinary  size,  which  are  barely  laid  upon  each  other,  without 
being  fastened  either  with  mortar  or  braces  of  iron,  which  was 
done,  they  say,  that,  in  case  of  earthquakes^  which  frequently  hap- 
pen in  this  coimtry,  the  stones  yielding  to  the  shock,  the  wall  itself 
oshould  receive  no  damage. 

*'  Within  the  palace  a  square  white  tower  rises  aloft  above  all 
other  buildings.  It  is  many  stories  high,  adorned  with  roofs,  and 
other  eurious  ornaments,  which  make  the  whole  castle  look,  at  ^  a 
distance,  magnificent  beyond  expression,  amazing  the  beholders,  «s 
do,  also,  the  many  other  beautiful  bended  roofs,  with  gilt  dragons 
at  the  top,  which  cover  the  rest  of  the  buildings  within  the  castle. 

"  The  side  castles  are  very  small,  and  more  like  citadels,  without 
any  outward  ornament.  There  is  but  one  passage  to  them,  out  of 
tlie  emperor's  own  residence,  over  a  high,  long  bridge.  Both  are 
enclosed  with  strong,  high  walls,  encompassed  with  broad,  deep 
ditches,  filled  by  the  great  river.  In  these  two  castles  are  bred  'Up 
the  imperial  princes  and  princesses. 

*^  Behind  the  imperial  residence  there  is  still  a  rising  giound, 
beautified,  according  to  the  country  fashion,  with  curious  and  mag- 
nificent gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  terminated  by  a  pleasant 
wood  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  planted  with  two  curious  kinds  of  plane- 
trees,  whose  starry  leaves,  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  red 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  of  which  the  Japanese  afSrm  that  one 
kind  is  in  full  beauty  in  spring,  the  other  towards  autumn. 

**  The  palace  itself  hath  but  one  story,  which,  however,  is  of  a 
fine  height.  It  takes  in  a  large  spot  of  ground,  and  hath  several 
long  galleries  and  spacious  rooms,  which,  upon  putting  on  or  remov- 
ing of  screens,  may  be  enlarged  or  brought  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass, as  occasion  requires  and  are  contiived  so  as  to  receive  ai  all 
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times  a  convenient  and  sufficient  light.  The  chief  apartments  have 
each  its  particular  name.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  waiting- 
room,  where  all  persons  that  are  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience, 
either  of  the  emperor  or  his  prime  ministers  of  state,  wait  till  they 
are  introduced;  the  council-chamber,  where  the  ministers  of  state 
and  privy  coimcillors  meet  upon  business;  the  hall  of  thousand 
mats,  where  the  emperor  receives  the  homage  and  usual  presents 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers; 
several  halls  of  audience ;  the  apartments  for  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, and  others.  The  structure  of  all  these  several  apartments  is 
exquisitely  fine,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the  country.  The 
ceilings,  beams,  and  pillars,  are  of  cedar,  or  camphor,  or  jeseriwood, 
the  grain  of  which  naturally  runs  into  flowers  and  other  curious 
figures,  and  is,  therefore,  in  some  apartments,  covered  only  with  a 
thin,  transparent,  layer  of  varnish,  in  others  japanned,  or  curiously 
carved  with  birds  and  branched  work,  neatly  gilt.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  the  finest  white  mats,  bordered  with  gold  fringes  or 
bands ;  and  this  is  all  the  furniture  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire." 

The  29th  of  Alarch,  the  last  of  the  second  Japanese  month, 
was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  Dutch — Makino  Bingo  [4il?{JB 
ft^JSR-^]*  *^®  emperor's  principal  counsellor  and  favorite,  being  in 
a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  on  the  fifth  of  the  ensuing  month 
he  was  to  have  the  honor  to  treat  the  emperor  at  dinner,  a  favor 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  vast  preparations.  "This 
Bingo,"  says  Kampfer,  "  tutor  to  the  reigning  monarch  before  he 
came  to  the  crown,  is  now  his  chief  favorite,  and  the  only  person 
whom  he  absolutely  confides  in.  At  our  audience  it  is  he  that 
receives  the  emperor's  words  and  commands  from  his  own  mouth, 
and  addresses  the  same  to  us.  He  is  near  seventy  years  of  age,  a 
tall  but  lean  man,  with  a  long  face,  a  manly  and  German-like  coun- 
tenance, slow  in  Ids  actions,  and  very  civil  in  his  whole  behavior. 
He  liatli  the  character  of  a  just  and  pnident  man,  no  ways  given  to 
ambition,  nor  inclined  to  revenge,  nor  bent  upon  heaping  up 
immoderate  riches — in  short,  of  being  altogether  worthy  of  the  great 
confidence  and  tinist  the  emperor  puts  in  him. 
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1691-1692. 

The  ministers  of  state  and  other  great  men  at  court,  some  of 
whom  the  Dutch  were  to  visit,  and  to  make  presents  to  others,  were 
the  five  chief  councillors  of  state,  called  Goratzi  [Gorodsu^  9i^^]f  or 
the  five  elderly  men ;  four  imperial  deputy  councillors  of  state ;  the 
three  Dsisia  [^Wl^^]*  ^  *t®y  *"^  called,  that  is,  lords  of  the 
temple;  the  imperial  commissioners,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  de- 
scribed by  Kampfer  as  the  emperor's  attorney-generals  for  the  ciiy 
of  Jedo;  tlie  two  governors  of  Jedo;  and,  last  of  all,  that  one  of 
the  governors  of  Nagasaki  resident  at  Jedo. 

"  On  the  29th  of  March,"*  says  Kampfer,  "  the  day  appointed 
for  our  audience,  the  presents  designed  for  his  imperial  majesty  t 
were  sent  to  court,  to  be  there  laid  in  due  order  on  wooden  tables,  in 
the  hall  of  hundred  mats,  as  they  call  it,  where  the  emperor  was  to 
view  them.  We  followed  soon  after  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
equipage,  clad  in  black  silk  cloaks,  as  garments  of  ceremony,  attend- 
ed by  three  stewards  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  our  Dosiu  [Do- 
shin,  |p]jj>]  or  deputy  Bugio,  two  town  messengers  of  Nagasaki,  and 
an  interpreter's  son,  all  walking  on  foot.    We  three  Dutchmen  and 


*  The  23d  a  considerable  shook  of  an  earthquake  vas  felt  The  weather  that  day 
wuB  excessively  hot.    The  next  day  it  was  very  cold,  with  snow. 

t  The  reigning  emperor  was  Tsuma  Josi  ITsuna  Yoshi,  01$],  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  empire  in  1681,  the  fourth  in  succession  i  from  Gongin-Sama  [Qongen-Snmn,  Ki^ 
Hi]  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  Japanese  accounts,  according  to  Tit.ingh,  give 
him  but  a  bad  character. 
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our  second, interpreter  rode  on  horseback,  behind  each  other,  our 
horses  led  by  grooms,  who  took  them  by  the  bridle.  Our  president, 
or  captain,  as  the  Japanese  call  him,  came  after  us,  carried  in  a 
norimon  [^^Ji  and  was  followed  by  our  old  chief  interpreter, 
carried  in  a  kango  [jS|||].  The  procession  was  closed  by  the  rest  of 
our  servants  and  retinue,  walking  a-foot  at  proper  distp.iicos,  so  far 
as  they  were  permitted  to  follow  us. 

**  In  this  order  we  moved  on  towards  the  castle,  and  after  about 
haU  an  hour's  riding  came  to  the  first  enclosure,  which  we  found 
well  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts.  This  we  entered  over  a  lai^ 
bridge  across  a  bioad  river,  on  which  we  saw  great  numbers  of  boais 
and  vessels.  The  entry  is  through  two  strong  gates,  with  a  small 
guard  between  them.  Having  passed  through  the  second  gate,  we 
came  to  a  large  place,  where  we  found  another  more  numerous 
guard,  wliich,  however,  seemed  to  be  intended  more  for  state  than 
defence.  The  guard-room  was  hung  about  with  cloth;  pikes  were 
planted  in  the  ground  near  the  entry,  and  within  it  was  curiously 
adorned  with  gilt  arms,  lackered  guns,  pikes,  shields,  bows,  arrows 
and  quivers.  The  soldiers  on  the  ground  were  in  good  order,  clad 
in  black  silk,  each  with  two  scymetars  stuck  in  their  girdle. 

"  Having  passed  scross  this  first  enclosui-e,  riding  between  the 
houses  and  palaces  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  built 
within  its  compass,  we  came  to  the  second,  which  we  found  fortified 
much  after  the  same  manner,  only  the  gates  and  inner  guard  and 
palaces  were  much  more  stately  and  magnificent.  We  left  our 
norimon  and  kangos  here,  as  also  our  horses  and  servants,  and 
were  conducted  across  this  second  enclosure  to  the  To7iamatz  [  Tono- 
maclii,  jJSHI]  (Lord-street),  which  we  entered  over  a  long  stone 
bridge ;  and  having  passed  through  a  double  bastion,  and  as  many 
strong  gates,  and  thence  about  twenty  paces  further  through  an 
irregular  street,  built,  as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  allow  it, 
with  walls  of  an  uncommon  height  on  both  sides,  we  came  to  the 
Fiakninhan  [Hiakuninban,  '§'A§]»  ^^^^^  ^'  guard  of  hundred  men,  or 
great  guard  of  the  castle.  Here  we  were  commanded  to  wait  till  we 
could  be  introduced  to  an  audience,  which  we  were  told  should  be  as 
soon  as  the  great  council  of  state  was  met  in  the  palace.  We  were 
civilly  received  by  the  two  captains  of  the  guard,  who  treated  us  with 
tea  and  tobacco.    Soon  after,  Tsina-Kami  [Kawaguchi  Settsu-no-kami, 
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jll  DSI^^]  (^^  govemor  of  Nagasaki  resident  air  Jedo),  and  the  two 
commissioners,  came  to  compliment  us,  along  with  some  gentlemen  of 
the  emperor's  court,  who  were  strangers  to  us.  Haying  waited  about 
an  hour,  during  which  time  most  of  the  imperial  councillors  of  state, 
old  and  yoxmg,  went  into  the  palace,  some  walking  on  f oot,  others  car- 
ried in  norimons,  we  were  conducted  through  two  stately  gates,  over  a 
Lirgc  square  place,  to  the  palace,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  a  few 
steps  leading  from  the  second  gate.  The  place  between  the  second 
gate  and  the  front  of  the  palace  is  but  a  few  paces  broad,  and  was  then 
excessively  crowded  with  throngs  of  courtiers  and  troops  of  guards. 

''  Thence  we  were  conducted  up  two  other  stair-cases  into  a  spa- 
cious room  next  to  the  entry  on  the  right,  being  the  place  where  all 
persons  that  are  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  wait  till  they  are 
called  in.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty  room,  but,  when  all  the  screens 
are  put  on,  pretty  dark,  receiving  but  a  sparing  light  from  the  upper 
windows  of  an  adjoining  room.  It  is  otherwise  richly  furnished, 
according  to  the  country  fashion,  and  its  gilt  posts,  walls  and  screens, 
are  very  pleasing  to  behold. 

*'  Having  waited  here  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  the  emperor  hav* 
ing  in  the  mean  while  seated  himself  in  the  hall  of  audience,  Tsina- 
Kami  and  the  two  commissioners  came  in  and  conducted  our  presi- 
dent into  the  emperor's  presence,  leaving  us  behind.  As  soon  as 
he  came  thither,  they  cried  out  aloud,  HdUanda  Captain  I  \MWi^^ 
VCtfif]  which  was  the  signal  for  him  to  draw  near  and  make  his  obei* 
sance.  ^  Accordingly  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  place 
showed  him  between  the  presents,  ranged  in  due  order  on  one  side, 
and  the  place  where  the  emperor  sat  on  the  other,  and  then  kneeling, 
he  bowed  his  forehead  quite  down  to  the  ground,  aiid  so  crawled 
backwards  like  a  crab,  without  uttering  one  single  word.  So  mean 
and  short  a  thing  is  the  audience  we  have  of  this  mighty  monarch* 
Nor  are  there  any  more  ceremonies  observed  in  the  audience  he 
gives  even  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire ; 
for,  having  been  caUed  into  the  haU,  their  names  are  cried  out 
aloud  ;  then  they  move  on  their  hands  and  feet  humbly  and  silently 
toward  the  emperor's  seat,  and  having  showed  their  submission  by 
bowing  their  forehead  down  to  the  ground,  they  creep  back  again  in 
the  same  submiasive  posture. 

"  The  hall  of  audience  is  not  in  the  leaat  like  that  which  hath 
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been  described  and  figured  by  Montanus  in  his  Memorable  Embas- 
€168  oj  the  Dvtdi  to  Hie  Emperors  of  Japan.  The  elevated  throne, 
the  steps  leading  np  to  it,  the  carpet  pendent  fix>m  it,  the  stately 
columns  supporting  the  building  which  contains  the  thione,  the 
columns  between  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  are  said  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  emperor,  and  the  b'ke,  have  all  no  man- 
ner of  foundation  but  in  that  author's  fancy.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  an  hundred  mats,  all  of  the  same   size.    Hence   it   is   called 

Sen  Sio  Siki,  ["f^Ml  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  o^  ^  Hundred  Mais  *  It 
opens  on  one  side  towards  a  small  court,  which  lets  in  the  light ;  on 
the  opposite  side  it  joins  two  other  apartments,  which  are  on  this 
occasion  laid  open  towards  the  same  court,  one  of  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other,  and  serves  for  the  coimcillors  of  state 
when  they  give  audience  by  themselves.  The  other  is  nanower, 
deeper,  and  one  step  higher  than  the  hall  itself.  In  this  the  em- 
peror sits  when  he  gives  audience,  raised  only  on  a  few  carpets. 
Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  see  him,  the  light  reaching  not  quite  so 
far  as  the  place  where  he  sits,  besides  that  the  audience  is  too  short, 
and  ihe  person  admitted  to  it,  in  so  humble  and  submissive  a  posture 
that  he  cannot  well  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  his  head  and  to 
view  him.  This  audience  is  otherwise  very  awful  and  majestic,  by 
reason  chiefly  of  the  silent  presence  of  all  the  councillors  of  state,  as 
also  of  many  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  the  gentlemen  of  his 
majesty's  bed-chamber,  and  other  chief  officers  of  his  court,  who 
line  the  hall  of  audience  and  all  its  avenues,  sitting  in  good  order, 
and  clad  in  their  garments  of  ceremony. 

"  Formerly  all  we  had  to  do,  at  the  emperor's  court,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  captain's  paying  the  usual  homage,  after  the  manner 
above  related.  But,  for  about  these  twenty  years  last,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  Dutchmen  that  came  up  with  the  embassy  to  Jedo, 
were  conducted  deeper  into  the  palace,  to  give  the  empress,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  and  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  the  diversion 


*  Sen  is  not  a  hnndred,  but  a  thoosand.  According  to  Elaproth  [Annals  des  DairU 
p.  184),  itcen  or  kin  does  not  sigoify  a  mat,  as  Kiimpfer  translates  it  (tbough  mats  were 
made  of  that  length),  bat  a  sptice  between  columns.  It  was  a  measure  of  length 
divided  into  six  Japanese  feet,  but  equal  to  seven  feet  four  inches  and  a  half,  Rhicelnnd 
measure.    But  see  Glossary. 
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of  seeing  us.  In  this  second  audience  iJie  emperor  and  the  ladies 
invited  to  it  attend  behind  screens  and  lattices,  but  the  councillors 
of  state  and  other  officers  of  the  court  sit  in  the  open  rooms  in  their 
usual  and  elegant  order.  As  soon  as  the  captain  had  paid  his  homage, 
the  emperor  retired  into  his  apartment,  and  not  long  after  we  three 
Dutchmen  were  likewise  called  up  and  conducted,  together  with  the 
captain,  thi'ough  several  apartments,  into  a  gallery  curiously  carved 
and  gilt,  where  we  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  were  then, 
through  several  other  walks  and  galleries,  carried  further  into  a  large 
room,  where  they  desired  us  to  sit  down,  and  where  several  courtiers 
with  shaved  heads,  being  the  emperor's  physicians,  the  officers  of  his 
kitchen,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  came  to  ask  after  our  names,  age 
and  the  like ;  but  gilt  screens  were  quickly  drawn  before  us,  to  deliver 
us  from  their  throng  and  troublesome  importunity. 

*'  We  staid  here  about  half  an  hour ;  meanwhile  the  court  met  in 
the  imperial  apartments,  where  we  were  to  have  our  second  audieucey 
and  whither  we  were  conducted  through  several  dark  galleries. 
Along  all  these  several  galleries  there  was  one  continued  i-ow  of  life- 
guardsmen,  and  nearer  to  the  imperial  apartments  followed  in  the 
same  row  some  great  officers,  who  lined  the  front  of  tlie  hall  of 
audience,  clad  in  their  garments  of  ceremony,  bowing  their  heads 
and  sitting  on  their  heels. 

'<  The  hall  of  audience  consisted  of  several  rooms  looking  towards 
a  middle  place,  some  of  which  were  laid  open  towards  the  same,  others 
covered  by  screens  and  lattices.  Some  were  of  fifteen  mats,  others  of 
eighteen,  and  they  were  a  mat  higher,  or  lower,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  persons  seated  in  the  same.  The  middle  place  had  no  mats  at 
all,  they  having  been  taken  away,  and  was  consequently  the  lowest, 
on  whose  floor,  covered  with  neat  varnished  boards,  we  were  com- 
manded to  sit  down.  The  emperor  and  his  imperial  consort  sat 
behind  the  lattices  on  our  right.  As  I  was  dancing,  at  the  emperor's 
command,  I  had  an  opportunity  twice  of  seeing  the  empi-ess  through 
the  slits  of  the  lattices,  and  took  notice  tliat  she  was  of  a  bi-own  and 
beautiful  complexion,  with  black  European  eyes,  full  of  fire,  and  from 
the  proportion  of  her  head,  which  was  pretty  large,  I  judged  her  to 
be  a  tall  woman,  and  about  tliirty-six  years  of  age.  By  lattices,  I 
mean  hangings  made  of  reed,  split  exceedingly  thin  and  fine,  and 
covered  on  the  back  with  a  fine,  transparent  silk,  with  openings  about 
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^  span  broad,  for  the  persons  behind  to  look  through.  For  orna- 
ment's sake,  and  the  better  to  hide  the  persons  standing  behind,  they 
aie  painted  with  divers  figures,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
them  at  a  distance  when  the  light  is  taken  off  behind. 

''The  emperor  himself  was  in  such  an  obscure  place  that  we 
should  scarce  have  known  him  to  be  present  had  not  his  voice  dis- 
covered him,  which  yet  was  so  low,  as  if  he  purposely  intended  to 
be  there  incognito.  Just  before  us,  behind  other  lattices  were  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  ladies  of  the  empress  and  her  court.  I 
took  notice  that  pieces  of  paper  were  put  between  the  reeds,  in 
some  parts  of  the  lattices,  to  make  the  openings  wider,  in  order  to 
a.  better  and  easier  sight.  I  coimted  about  thirty  such  papers, 
which  made  me  conclude,  that  there  was  about  that  number  of  per- 
sons sitting  behind. 

''  Bingo  sat  on  a  raised  mat,  in  an  open  room  by  himself,  just 
before  us,  towards  our  right,  on  which  side  the  emperor  sat  behind 
the  lattices.  On  our  left,  in  another  room,  were  the  councillors  of 
state  of  the  first  and  second  rank,  sitting  in  a  double  row  in  good 
and  becoming  order.  The  gallery  behind  us  was  filled  with  the 
chief  officers  of  the  emperor's  court  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. The  gallery,  which  led  into  the  room  where  the  emperor 
was,  was  filled  with  the  sons  of  some  princes  of  the  empire,  then  at 
court,  the  emperor's  pages  and  some  priests.  After  this  manner  it 
was  that  they  ordered  the  stage  on  which  we  were  now  to  act. 

"  Tlie  commissioners  for  foreign  affiiirs  having  conducted  us  into 
the  gallery  before  the  hall  of  audience,  one  of  the  councillors  of 
stale  of  the  second  rank  came  to  receive  us  there  and  to  conduct 
us  to  the  above-described  middle  place,  on  which  we  were  com- 
manded to  sit  down,  having  first  made  our  obeisances  after  tlie  Jap- 
anese manner,  creeping  and  bowing  our  heads  to  the  ground,  towards 
that  part  of  the  lattices  l)eliind  wliioh  the  emperor  was.  Tlie  chief 
interpreter  sat  himself  a  little  fonvard,  to  hear  more  distinctly,  and 
we  took  our  places  on  his  left  hand  all  in  a  row.  After  the  usual 
obeisances,  Bingo  bid  us  welcome  in  the  emperor's  name.  The 
chief  interpreter  received  the  compliment  from  Bingo's  mouth,  and 
repeated  it  to  us.  Upon  this  the  ambassador  made  his  compliment 
in  tlie  name  of  his  mastei's,  returning  their  most  humble  tlianks  to 
tlie    emi>eix)r    for    having    graciously    granted  the  Dutch  liberty  of 
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commerce.  This  the  chief  interpreter  repeated  in  Japanese,  having 
prostrated  himself  quite  to  the  groimd,  and  speaking  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  emperor.  The  emperor's  answer  was  again 
leceiyed  by  Bingo,  who  delivered  it  to  the  chief  interpreter,  and  he 
to  us.  He  might  have,  indeed,  received  it  liimself  from  the 
emperor's  own  mouth,  and  saved  Bingo  this  unnecessary  trouble ; 
bat  I  fancy  that  the  words,  as  they  flow  out  of  the  emperor's 
mouth,  are  esteemed  too  precious  and  sacred  for  an  immediate 
ianuurit  into  the  mouth  of  persons  of  a  low  rank. 
-  '*  The  mutual  compliments  being  over,  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
solemnity  turned  to  a  perfect  farce.  We  were  asked  a  thousand 
iSdiculous  and  impertinent  questions.  Ihey  desired  to  know  how 
old  each  of  us  was,  and  what  was  his  name,  which  we  were  com- 
manded to  write  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  in  anticipation  of  which  we 
liad  provided  ourselves  with  an  European  inkhom.  This  paper, 
together  with  the  inkhom  itself,  we  were  commanded  to  give  to 
Bingo,  who  delivered  them  both  into  the  emperor's  hands,  reaching 
them  over  below  the  lattice.  The  captain,  or  ambassador,  was 
asked  the  distance  of  Holland  from  Batavia,  and  of  Batavia  from 
Nagasaki ;  also  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  powerful,  the  Direc- 
tor-general of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Batavia,  or  the 
Prince  of  Holland?  As  for  my  own  particular,  the  following 
questions  were  put  to  me.  What  external  and  internal  distempers 
I  thought  the  most  dangeix>us  and  most  difficult  to  cure  ?  How  I 
porooeeded  in  the  cure  of  cancerous  humors  and  impostlmmations 
of. the  inner  parts?  Whether  our  European  physicians  did  not 
search  aft^  some  medicine  to  render  people  immortal,  as  the  Chi* 
nese  physicians  had  done  for  many  hundred  years  ?  Whether  we 
had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  search,  and  which  was 
the  last  remedy  conducive  to  long  life  that  had  been  found  out  in 
Eizzope  ?  ^To  which  I  returned  in  answer,  that  very  many  Euro- 
peaii  pliysictans  had  long  labored  to  find  out  some  medicine,  which 
should  have  the  virtue  of  prolonging  human  life  and  preserving 
people  in  health  to  a  great  age ;  and  having  thereupon  been  asked 
which  I  thought  the  best,  I  answered,  that  I  always  took  that  to- 
be  the  best  which  was  found  out  last,  till  experience  taught  Us  a 
better ;  and  being  further  asked^  which  was  the  last,  I  answered,  a 
certain  spirituous  liquor,  which  could  keep  the  humors  of  our  body 
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fluid  and  comfort  the  spirits.  This  general  answer  proved  not 
altogether  satisfactory ;  for  I  was  quickly  desired  to  let  them  know 
the  name  of  this  excellent  medicine,  upon  which,  knowing  that 
whatever  was  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  had  long  and  high-sounding 
names,  I  returned  in  answer  it  was  the  Sal  volatile  Oleosum  SylvU. 
This  name  was  minuted  down  behind  the  lattices,  for  which  purpose 
I  was  commanded  to  repeat  it  several  times.  The  next  question 
was,  who  it  was  that  found  it  out,  and  where  it  was  found  out? 
I  answered.  Professor  Sylvius,  in  Holland.  Then  they  asked 
whether  I  could  make  it  up.  Upon  this  our  resident  whispered 
me  to  say  no;  but  I  answered,  yes,  I  could  make  it  up,  but  not 
here.  Then  it  was  asked  whether  it  could  be  had  at  Batavia ;  and 
having  returned,  in  answer,  that  it  was  to  be  had  there,  the  emperor 
desired  that  it  should  be  sent  over  by  the  next  ships. 

'<  The  emperor,  hitherto  seated  almost  opposite  to  us,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  now  drew  nearer,  and  sat  himself  down  on 
our  right,  behind  the  lattices,  as  near  us  as  possible.  He  ordered 
us  to  take  off  our  cappas  ['^'fS]*  ^^  cloaks,  being  our  garments  of 
ceremony ;  then  to  stand  upright,  that  he  might  have  a  full  view  of 
us ;  again  to  walk,  to  stand  still,  to  compliment  each  other,  to  dance, 
to  jump,  to  play  the  drunkard,  to  speak  broken  Japanese,  to  read 
Dutch,  to  paint,  to  sing,  to  put  our  cloaks  on  and  off.  Meanwhile 
we  obeyed  the  emperor's  commands  in  the  best  manner  we  oould,  I 
joining  to  my  dance  a  love-song  in  High  German,  In  this  manner, 
and  with  innumerable  such  other  apish  tricks,  we  must  suffer  our- 
selves  to  contribute  to  the  emperor's  and  the  court's  diversion.  The 
ambassador,  however,  is  free  from  these  and  the  like  commands,  for, 
as  he  represents  the  authority  of  his  master,  some  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  or  prejudice  the  same;  and 
besides  he  showed  so  much  gravity  on  his  countenaoe  and  whole 
behavior,  as  was  sufficient  to  \fionvince  the  Japanese  that  ha  was 
not  at  all  a  fit  person  to  have  such  ridiculous  and  comical  commands 
laid  upon  him. 

**  Having  been  thus  exercised  for  a  matter  of  two  hours,  though 
with  great  apparent  civility,  some  shaved  servants  came  in  and  put 
before  each  of  us  a  small  table  with  Japanese  victuals,  and  a  couple 
of  ivory  sticks  instead  of  knives  and  forks.  We  took  and  eat  some 
little  things,  and  our  old  chief  interpreter,    though  scarce  able  to 
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walk,  was  commanded  to  carry  away  the  remainder  for  himself.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks  again  and  to  take  our  leave  ; 
which  we  gladly  and  without  delay  complied  with,  putting  thereby 
an  end  to  this  second  audience.*  The  imperial  audience  over,  we 
were  conducted  back  by  the  two  commissioners  to  the  waiting-room, 
where  we  took  our  leave  of  them  also. 

**  It  was  now  already  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  had 
still  several  visits  to  make  to  the  councillors  of  st  te  of  the  first 
and  second  rank.  Accordingly  we  left  forthwith,  saluted  as  we 
went  by  the  officers  of  the  gi*eat  imperial  guard,  and  made  our 
round  a-foot.  The  presents  had  been  carried  beforehand  to  every 
one's  house  by  our  clerks.  They  consisted  of  some  Chinese,  Ben- 
galese,  and  other  silk  stu£&,'  some  linen,  black  serge,  some  yards  of 
black  cloth,  gingangs,  pelangs,  and  a  flask  of  Tent  wine, 

**  We  were  everywliei-e  received  by  the  stewards  and  secretaries 
with  extraordinary  civility,  and  treated  with  tea,  tobacco  and 
sweetmeats,  as  handsomely  as  the  little  time  we  had  to  spare  would 
allow.  The  rooms  where  we  were  admitted  to  audience  were  filled 
behind  the  screens  and  lattices  with  crowds  of  spectators,  who 
would  fain  have  obliged  us  to  show  them  some  of  our  European 
customs  and  ceremonies,  but  could  obtain  nothing  excepting  only  a 
short  dance  at  Bingo's  house  (who  came  Iiome  himself  a  back  way), 
and  a  song  from  each  of  us  at  the  youngest  councillor's  of  state.  We 
then  i-etumed  again  to  our  kangos  and  horses,  and  having  got  out  of 
the  castle,  through  the  northern  gate,  went  back  to  our  inn  another 


*  In  his  aoootmt  of  his  second  yisit  to  Jedo,  a  year  later,  Eampfer  gives  the 
foUowing  account  of  this  second  audience:  "Soon  after  we  came  in,  and  had, 
after  the  nsual  obserrances,  seated  onrselves  in  the  place  assigned  us  JOngo-aama 
welcomed  us  in  the  emperor'.s  name,  and  then  desired  us  to  sit  upright,  to 
take  off  our  cloaks,  to  tell  him  our  names  and  age,  to  stand  up,  to  walk, 
^  turn  about,  to  sing  songs,  to  compliment  one  another,  to  be  angry,  to  invite 
one  another  to  dinner,  to  converse  one  with  another,  to  discourse  in  a  familiar 
way  like  father  and  son,  to  show  how  two  friends  or  man  and  wif.9  compliment 
or  take  leave  of  one  another,  to  play  with  children,  to  carry  them  about  in  our 
arms,  and  to  do  many  more  thiugs  of  a  like  natnre.  They  made  us  kiss  one 
nnother  like  man  and  wife,  which  (he  ladies,  by  their  laughter,  showed  themselves 
to  be  particularly  well  pleased  with.  It  was  already  four  in  the  aftercoon  when 
we  left  the  hall  of  audience,  after  having  been  exercised  after  this  manner  for  two 
houiB  and  a  half." 
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way,  on  the  left  of  which  we  took  notice  tliat  there  were  strong  walls 
and  ditches.  It  was  just  six  in  the  OTcning  when  we  got  home, 
heartily  tired. 

"  Friday,  the  30th  of  March,  we  rode  out  again  betimes,  in  the 
morning,  to  make  some  of  our  remaining  visits.  The  presents,  such 
as  above-described,  were  sent  before  us  by  our  Japanese  clerks,  who 
took  care  to  lay  them  on  trays  or  tables,  and  to  arrange  them  in 
good  order,  according  to  the  country  fashion.  We  were  received 
at  tlie  entry  of  the  house,  by  one  or  two  of  the  principal  domestics, 
and  conducted  to  the  apartment  where  we  were  to  have  our  au* 
dience.  The  rooms  round  the  hall  of  audience  were  everywhere 
crowded  with  spectators.  As  soon  as  we  had  seated  ourselves  we 
were  treated  with  tea  and  tobacco.  Then  the  steward  of  ibe 
household  came  in,  or  else  the  secretary,  either  alone  or  with 
another  gentleman,  to  compliment  us,  and  to  receive  our  com- 
pliments, in  his  master's  name.  The  rooms  were  everywhere  so 
disposed  as  to  make  us  turn  our  faces  towards  the  ladies,  by 
whom  we  were  very  generously  and  civilly  treated  with  cakes 
and  several  sorts  of  sweetmeats.  We  visited  and  made  our  pres- 
ents, this  day,  to  the  two  governors  of  Jedo,  to  the  three  eccle- 
siastical judges  (or  temple  lords),  and  to  the  two  commissioners  for 
foreign  affairs,  who  lived  near  a  mile  from  each  other,  one  in  the 
soutli-west,  the  other  in  the  north-east,  part  of  the  castle.  They 
both  profess  themselves  to  be  particular  patrons  of  the  Dutch,  and 
received  us  accordingly  witli  gi-eat  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
street  was  lined  with  twenty  men  armed,  who,  with  their  long  staflfe, 
which  they  held  on  one  side,  made  a  very  good  figure,  besides  that 
they  helped  to  keep  off  the  throng  of  people  from  being  too  trouble- 
some. We  were  received  upon  our  entering  the  house  and  intro- 
duced to  audience,  much  after  tlie  same  manner  as  we  had  been  in 
other  places,  only  we  were  carried  deeper  into  their  palaces  and 
into  the  innermost  apartment,  on  purpose  that  we  should  not  be 
troubled  with  numbers  of  spectators,  and  be  at  more  liberty  our- 
selves as  well  as  the  ladies  who  were  invited  to  the  ceremony.  Op- 
posite us,  in  tlie  liall  of  audience,  there  wei-e  giated  lattices,  instead 
of  screens,  for  the  length  of  two  mats  (^twelve  feet)  and  upwards 
l)ehind  which  sat  such  numbers  of  women  of  tlie  commissioner's  own 
family  and  their  relations  and  friends,  that  there  was  no  room  left. 
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We  had  scarce  seated  ourselves,  when  seven  servants,  well  clad, 
came  in,  and  brought  us  pipes  and  tobacco,  with  the  usual  apparatus 
for  smoking.  Soon  after,  they  brought  in  something  baked,  laid  on 
japanned  trays,  then  some  fish  fried,  all  after  the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  number  of  servants,  and  always  but  one  piece  in  a  small 
dish ;  then  a  couple  of  eggs,  one  baked,  the  other  boiled  and  shelled, 
and  a  gla£»  of  old,  strong  saki  [sake,  fg]  standing  between  them. 
After  this  manner  we  were  entertained  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  ihey  desired  us  to  sing  a  song  and  to  dance ;  the  first  we 
xefused,  but  satisfied  them  as  to  the  last.  In  the  house  of  the  first 
oommissioner's  a  drink  made  of  sweet  plums  was  offered  us  instead 
of  saki.  In  the  second  commissioner's  house  we  were  presented 
first  of  all  with  mangt  [tnari/t/,  ^^]  bread,*  in  a  brown  liquor,  cold, 
with  some  mustard-seed  and  radishes  laid  about  the  dish,  and  at  last 
with  some  orange-peels  with  sugar,  which  is  a  dish  given  only  upon 
ertracHdinary  occasions,  in  token  of  fortune  and  good  will.  We  then 
drank  some  tea,  and  having  taken  our  leave,  went  back  to  our  inn, 
wheze  we  arrived  at  five  in  the  evening." 

(The  following  bills  of  fare  are  given  in  Kampfer's  accoxmt  of  his 
Moond  visit  to  Jedo:  ''At  the  first  commissioner's:  1.  Tea.  2. 
^baooo,  with  the  whole  set  of  instruments  for  smoking.  3.  Philo- 
aophical  or  white  syrup.  4.  A  piece  of  stienbrassen,  a  very  scarce 
fish,  boiled  in  a  brown  sauce.  6.  Another  dish  of  fish,  dressed  with 
Inran-flower  and  spices.  6.  Cakes  of  eggs  rolled  together.  7.  Fried 
fiflh,  presented  on  skewers  of  bamboo.     8.  Lemon-peels  with   sugar. 

''  After  every  one  of  these  dishes  they  made  us  drink  a  dish  of 
aaki  [sake,  fg],  as  good  as  ever  I  tasted.  We  were  likewise  present- 
ed twice,  in  dram  cups,  with  wine  made  of  plums,  a  very  pleasant 
joid  agreeable  liquor.  Last  of  all,  we  were  again  presented  with  a 
eap  of  tea. 

''At  the  second  conmiissioner's  we  were  treated,  after  tea  and 
tobacco,  with  the  following  things :  1.  Two  long  slices  of  mange 
[maiyu,  iB9i]>  dipped  into  a  brown  sop  or  sauce,  with  some  ginger. 
2.  Hard  eggs.  3.  Four  common  fish  fried  and  brought  in  on  bam- 
boo skewers.    4.  The  stomachs  of  carps,  salt,  in  a  brown  sauce.    6. 

This  is  Trhat  Kampfer  calls,  in  another  place,  Mansies,  and  describes  as  a  sort 
of  xonnd  oakes,  whioh  the  Japanese  had  leameti  (o  make  of  the  Portuguese,  as  big  as 
ft  oomaion  hen's  eggs,  and  sometimes  filled  within  with  bean-flour  and  sugar. ' 
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Two  small  slices  of  a  goose,  roasted  and  warm,  presented  in  nnglazed 
earthen  dishes. 

''  Good  liquor  was  drank  about  plentifully,  and  the  commission- 
er*B  surgeon,  who  was  to  treat  us,  did  not  miss  to  take  his  full  dose. 
Each  guest  was  separately  served  with  the  above  dishes  on  little 
tables  or  salvers,  about  a  foot  square  and  a  few  inches  high. 

"  On  the  31st  of  March,  we  rede  out  again  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  went  to  the  houses  of  the  three  governors  of  Nagasaki,  two 
of  whom  were  then  absent  on  duty  at  Nagasaki.  We  presented 
them  on  this  occasion  only  with  a  flask  of  Tent  each,  they  hav- 
ing already  received  their  other  presents  at  Nagasaki.  We  were 
met  by  Tsina  Kami  [Eawaguchi  Settsu-no-kami,  jl|n||#^],  the 
one  then  at  Jedo  [Yedo,  ixp],  just  by  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and,  having  called  both  our 
interpreters  to  him,  he  commanded  them  to  tell  us  his  desire  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  merry  in  his  house.  Accordingly  we  were 
received  extraordinarily  well,  and  desired  to  walk  about  and  to 
divert  ourselves  in  his  garden,  as  being  now  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  Jedo,  and  not  iu  the  palace  of  our  governor  and  magistrate  at 
Nagasaki.^  We  were  treated  with  warm  dishes  and  tea,  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  been  by  the  commissioners,  and  all  the 
while  civilly,  entertained  by  liis  own  brother,  and  several  persons  of 
quality  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

*'  Having  staid  about  two  hours,  we  went  to  Tonosama's  house, 
where  we  were  conducted  into  the  innermost  and  chief  apartment, 
and  desired  twice  to  come  nearer  the  lattices  on  both  sides  of 
the  room.  There  were  more  ladies  behind  the  screens  here  than,  I 
think,  we  had  as  yet  met  with  in  any  other  place.  They  desired  us, 
very  civilly,  to  show  them  our  clothes,  the  captain's  arms,  rings, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  the  like,  some  of  which  were  reached  them  be- 
tween or  under  the  lattices.  The  person  that  treated  us  in  the  absent 
governor's  name,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  then  present 
in  the  room,  ente'iained  us  likewise  very  civilly,  and  we  could  not 
but  take  notice  iaat  everything  was  so  cordial  that  we  made  no 
manner  of  scruple  of  making  ourselves  merry,  and  diverting  the  com- 


*  See  the  character  giTen  of  Tsioa-Kami  [Kawaguchi  Settsn-no-kami,  JI|Qli^||t^] 
as  a  harsh  enemy  of  the  Dutch,  or  at  least,  a  strict  disciplinarian  over  them  ;  an/e, 
p.  263—4. 
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pany  eaoh  with  a  song.  The  magnifioenoe  of  this  family  appeared 
folly  by  the  richness  and  ezquisiteness  of  this  entertainment,  which 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  commissioner's,  but  far  beyond  it  in 
conrteons  ciyility  and  a  free,  open  carriage.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  took  our  leave.  The  house  of  Tonosama  is  the  furthermost 
to  the  north  or  north-west  we  were  to  go  to,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
our  inn,  but  seated  in  by  much  tlie  pleasantest  part  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills  and  shrubbery.  The 
family  of  Tubosama,  the  third  governor,  lives  in  a  small,  sorry 
house  near  the  ditch  which  encompasses  the  castle.  We  met  here 
but  a  few  women  behind  a  screen,  who  took  up  with  peeping  at  us 
through  a  few  holes,  which  they  made  as  they  sat  down.  The 
strong  liquors,  which  we  had  been  this  day  obliged  to  drink  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  being  by  this  time  got  pretty  much  into  our 
heads,  we  made  haste  to  return  home,  and  t^aok  our  leave  as  soon 
as  we  had  been  treated,  after  the  usual  manner,  with  tea  and 
tobacco." 

Two  or  three  days  after  followed  the  audience  of  leave  prepara- 
tory to  the  return  to  Nagasaki.  Of  this  Kampfer  gives  much  tlie 
fullest  account  in  his  narrative  of  his  second  visit  to  Jedo,  which  we 
follow  here. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  palace  as  at  the  first  audience,  after 
half  an  hour's  stay  in  the  waiting-room,  the  *<  Captain  HoUanda  " 
was  called  in  before  the  councillors  of  state,  who  directed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  read  the  usual  orders  to  him,  five  in  number, 
chiefly  to  the  effect  that  the  Dutch  should  not  molest  any  of  the 
boats  or  ships  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Lew  Chewans  trading  to  Japan, 
nor  bring  in  any  Portuguese  or  priests. 

These  orders  being  read,  the  director  was  presented  with  thirty 
gowns,  laid  on  three  of  the  Japanese  wooden  stands  or  salvers,  which 
he  crept  upon  all  ^fours  to  receive,  and  in  token  of  respect  held  one 
of  the  gowns  over  his  head. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  Dutch  were  invited  to  stay  to  dinner 
which  was  served  up  in  another  room.  Before  each  was  placed  a 
small  table  or  salver,  on  which  lay  five  fresh,  hot,  white  cakes,  as 
tough  as  glue,  and  two  hollow  cakes  of  two  spans  in  circumference, 
made  of  flour  and  sprinkled  with  sesamum  seeds.  A  smnll  porce- 
lain cup  contained  some   bits  of  pickled  salmon  in  a  brown  sauce, 
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by  the  side  of  whioh  lay  two  wooden  chopnaticks.  Tea  also  was 
served  up,  bat  in  *'  poor  and  sorry  "  brown  dishes,  and  the  tea  itsef, 
proved  to  be  little  better  than  hot  water.  Fortunately  the  Dutch 
seldom  caught  napping  upon  that  point,  had  provided  themselves, 
before  leaving  home  in  the  morning,  with  "  a  good  substantial 
breakfast;"  and,  besides,  they  had  been  treated  in  the  guard-room 
with  fresh  manges  [manju,  (Hgg]  and  with  sweet  brown  cakes  of  sugar 
and  bean  flour. 

Wliile  they  were  eating  this  dinner,  **  so  far  from  answering  to 
the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that  a  worse 
one  could  not  have  been  had  at  any  private  man's  house,"  several 
young  noblemen  busied  themselves  in  examining  their  hats,  coats, 
dress,  &c.  Dinner  over,  after  half  an  hour  in  the  waiting-room,  they 
were  conducted,  through  passages  and  galleries  which  they  did  not 
lemember  to  have  seen  before,  to  the  hall  of  audience,  which,  by  a 
change  in  the  position  of  some  of  the  screens,  presented  quite  a  new 
appearance.  They  were  put  in  the  very  same  uncarpeted  spot  as  at 
-their  first  audience,  and  were  again  called  upon,  as  then,  to  answer 
questions,  dance,  sing  songs  and  exhibit  themselves.  Among  the 
persons  called  in  were  two  physicians,  with  whom  Kampfer  had  some 
professional  conversation ;  also  several  shaven  priests,  one  of  whom 
had  an  ulcer  on  his  sliin,  as  to  which  Kampfer's  opinion  was  asked. 
As  it  was  a  fresh  sore,  and  the  inflammation  about  it  slight,  he  judged 
it  to  be  of  no  great  consequence.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  the 
patient  not  to  be  too  familiar  with  saki  [sake,  ;fg],  pretending  to  guess 
by  his  wound,  what  was  obvious  enough  from  liis  red  face  and  nose, 
that  he  wjis  given  to  drinking, — a  shrewd  piece  of  professional 
stratagem,  which  occasioned  much  laughter  at  the  patient's  expensa 

"This  farce  over,  a  salver  was  brought  in  for  each  guest,  on 
which  was  placed  the  following  Japanese  dishes :  1.  Two  small, 
hcdlow  loaves,  sprinkled  with  sesamun  seeds.  2.  A  piece  of  white, 
refined  sugar,  striped.  3.  Five  candied  kernels  of  the  kai  tree, 
not  unlike  almonds.  4.  A  flat  slice  of  cake.  5.  Two  cakes,  made 
of  flour  and  honey,  shaped  like  a  tunnel,  brown,  thick  and  some- 
what tough,.  6.  Tw'o  slices  of  a  dark  reddish  and  brittle  cake, 
made  of  bean  flour  and  sugar.  7.  Two  slices  of  a  rice  floui*  cake, 
yellow  and  tough.  8.  Two  slices  of  another  cake  or  pie,  of  which 
the  inside  seemed  to  be  of  quite  a  different  substance  from  the  crust. 
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9.  A  large  mange  [manjuy  fS^]  boiled  and  filled  with  brown  sugar, 
like  treacle.  Two  smaller  manges  of  the  common  bigness,  dressed 
after  the  same  manner.  A  few  of  these  things  were  eaten,  and  tlie 
rest,  according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  were  taken  homo  by  the 
interpreter,  for  whom  they  proved  quite  a  load,  especially  as  he  was 
old  and  rheumatic.*' 

Haying  been  dismissed  with  many  oeremonieB,  they  went  next  to 
the  house  of  the  acting  governor  of  Jedo,  who  received  them  with 
great  cordiality,  and  gave  them  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
cup  of  tea,  boiled  fish  with  a  very  good  sauce,  oysterB  boiled  and 
brought  in  the  shells,  with  vinegar,  a  dish  which,  it  was  intimated^ 
had  been  prepared  from  the  known  fondness  of  the  Dutch  for  it, 
several  small  slices  of  a  roasted  goose;  fried  fish  and  boiled  eggs, 
with  very  good  liquor  served  up  between  the  dishes.  Thence  they 
went  to  the  houses  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  returned  home 
at  night  thoroughly  tired  out,  but  well  satisfied  with  their  recep- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  customary  presents  began  to  come  in,  wliich,  in 
case  the  director  was  at  home,  were  presented  and  received  in  quite 
a  formal  manner, — a  speech  being  made  by  the  bearer  and  an  an- 
swer returned,  after  which  he  was  treated  with  tobacco,  tea,  sweet- 
meats and  Dutch  liquors.  Besides  thirty  gowns  from  the  emperor, 
ten  were  sent  by  each  of  the  five  ordinary  councillors,  six  by  each 
of  the  four  extraordinary  councillorB,  five  by  each  of  the  thi*ee  lords 
of  the  temple,  and  two,  "  pretty  sorry  ones,"  Kampfer  says,  by  each 
of  the  governors  of  Jedo, — in  all,  a  himdi-ed  and  twenty-three,  of 
which  those  given  by  the  emperor  went  to  the  Company,  and  all  this 
rest  to  the  director,  constituting  no  inconsiderable  perquisite. 

It  is  the  custom,  on  the  return  ci  the  Dutch,  when  they  reach 
Miako,  to  take  them  to  see  some  of  the  principal  temples.  The 
first  one  visited  by  Kampfer  was  the  Buddliist  temple  and  convent, 
where  the  emperor  lodges  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dairi.  1  he  ap- 
piY)ach  to  this  temple  was  a  broad,  level,  gi*avel  walk,  half  a  mile  in 
lengtli,  lined  on  both  sides  with  the  stately  dwellings  of  the  ecclesi- 
as  ics  attached  to  it.  Having  alighted  and  passed  a  lofty  gateway, 
the  visitors  ascended  to  a  large  terrace,  finely  gravelled  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  Passing  two  handsome  structures,  they 
ascended  a  beautiful    stairway    to  a   magnificent    building   with  a 
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front  superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Jedo.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  outermost  liall  wan  a  chapel  containing  a  large  idol  with 
curled  hair,  surrounded  witli  smaller  idols.  On  both  sides  were 
some  smaller  and  less  elaborate  chapels;  behind  were  two  apart- 
ments for  the  emperor's  use,  opening  upon  a  small  pleasure-garden 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Behind  this  garden,  and  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  predecessor  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
who  had  been  deified  under  the  name  of  Gingosin  [Genyuin,  j||^>^|^]. 

**  The  visitors  were  n6xt  conducted  across  a  square  to  another 
temple,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  European  church,  supported  on 
thirty  pillars,  or  rather  fifty-six,  including  those  of  the  gallery 
which  surrounded  it.  These  pillars  were,  however,  but  nine  feet 
high,  and  of  wood,  and,  with  the  beams  and  cornices,  were  painted 
some  red,  some  yellow.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  building, 
which  was  entirely  empty  within,  was  it»  bended  roofs,  four  in  num- 
ber, one  over  the  other,  of  which  the  lowest  and  largest  jutted  over 
the  gallery.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than'  twenty-seven 
temples  within  the  enclosure  of  this  monastery. 

"Up  the  hill,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  a  large  l^ell, 
which  Kampfer  describes  as  rather  superior  iu  size  to  the  smaller 
of  tlie  two  gr^at  Moscow  bells  (which  lie  had  seen),  rough,  ill-cast 
and  ill-shaped.  It  was  struck  on  the  outside  by  a  large  wooden 
stick.  The  prior  who,  with  a  number  of  the  monks,  received  and 
entertained  the  Dutch  visitors,  was  an  old  gentleman,  of  an  agi'eea- 
ble  countenance  and  good  complexion,  clad  in  a  violet  or  dark 
purple-colored  gown,  with  an  alms  bag  in  his  hand  richly  embroi- 
dered with  gold. 

"  llie  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  temples  seen  at  Miako, 
was  that  called  Daibods  [Dcnfndsu,  ::^f^],  on  the  i-oad  to  Fvsimi  [jj^M]. 
It  was  enclosed  by  a  liigli  wall  of  free-stone,  the  front  blocks  being 
near  l\Nelve  feet  square.  A  stone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to  the 
gateway,  on  either  side  of  which  st(X)d  a  gi*i;antic  image,  near  twenty- 
f<mr  feet  high,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but  otherwise  well-pro]:x)rtioned, 
black,  or  of  a  dark  purple,  almost  naked,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  six 
feet  high.  That  on  the  left  had  the  mouth  oi)en  and  one  of  the  hands 
stretched  out.  The  op}X)site  one  hud  the  ni(juth  shut  and  tlie  liand 
close  to  the  body.     They  were  said  to  be  emblems  of  the  two  fii-st 
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and  chief  principles  of  nature,  the  active  and  passive,  the  giving 
and  tilang,  the  opening  and  shutting,  generation  and  corruption. 
Witliin  the  gateway  were  sixteen  stone  pillars  on  each  side  for 
lamps,  a  water  basin,  &c. ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall 
was  a  spacious  walk  or  gallery,  open  towaixls  the  interior  space, 
but  covered  with  a  roof  which  was  supported  by  two  ix)ws  of  pil- 
lars, about  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  . 

"  Directly  opposite  the  entrance,  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  stood 
the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  structure  which  Kampfer  had  seen  in 
Japan,  with  a  double  roof  supported  by  ninety-four  immense  wooden 
pillars,  of  at  least  nine  feet  diameter,  some  of  them  of  a  single  piece, 
but  others  of  several  trunks  put  together  as  in  the  case  of  the  masts 
of  our  large  ships,  and  all  painted  red." 

Within,  the  floor  was  paved  with  square  flags  of  fi'ee-stone, — a 
thing  not  seen  elsewhere.  There  were  many  small,  narrow  doors 
i-unnmg  up  to  the  flrst  roof,  but  the  interior,  on  account  of  it»  great 
height,  the  whole  up  to  the  second  roof  forming  but  one  room,  was 
very  badly  lighted.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  within  except  an 
immense  idol,  sitting  (not  after  the  Japanese,  but  after  tlio  Indian 
mannnr,  with  the  legs  crossed  before  it)  on  a  terete  flower,  sup- 
ported by  another  flower,  of  which  tlie  leaves  were  ^turned  upwards, 
tlie  two  being  raised  about  twelve  feet  from  tlie  floor.  The  idol 
whicli  was  gilt  all  over,  had  long  ears,  curled  hair,  a  crown  on  the 
head,  which  appeared  through  the  window  over  the  first  roof,  with 
a  large  spot  not  gilt  on  the  forehead.  The  shouldei*s,  so  broad  as 
to  i^each  from  one  pillar  to  anotlier,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  were 
naked.  The  breast  and  body  were  covered  with  a  loose  piece  of 
drapery.  It  held  tlie  right  hand  up,  the  left  rested  edgewise  on 
the  belly. 

The  Quanwon  [ffi^]  temple  was  a  structure  very  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bi"eadth.  In  the  midst  was  a  gigantic  image  of  Quanwon, 
with  tliirty-six  arms.  Sixteen  black  images,  bigger  ilian  life,  stood 
round  it,  and  on  each  side  two  i"ows  of  gilt  idols  with  twenty  arms 
each.  On  either  side  of  tlie  temple,  running  from  end  to  end,  wei-e 
ten  platforms  rising  like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each  of  which 
stood  fifty  images  of  Quanwon,  as  large  as  life, — a  thousand  in  all, 
each  on  its  separate  pedestal,  so    ananged  as    to  stand  in  rows  of 
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five,  one  behind  the  other,  and  all  visible  at  the  same  time,  each 
with  its  twenty  hands,  On  the  hands  and  heads  of  all  these  are 
placed  smaller  idols,  to  the  nun^ber  of  forty  or  more ;  so  that  the 
whole  number,  thirty-three  thousand  three  himdred  and  thirty-three, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Japanese,  does  not  appear  exag- 
gerated. 

Klaproth*  gives  some  curious  details  as  to  these  temple,  derived 
from  a  Japanese  Guide  Book,  such  as  is  sold  to  visitants.  The 
dimensions  of  the  temple  and  of  the  image  of  Daibods  [Daibutsu,  ^ 
^],  or  the  great  Buddlia,  are  given  with  great  minuteness.  The 
body  is  seventy-seven  feet  five  and  one  fourth  inches  high  (Rhineland 
measure),  and  the  entire  statue  with  the  lotus,  eighty-nine  feet  eight 
and  tliree  fourths  inches.  Ihe  head  of  the  colossus  protrudes 
through  the  roof  of  the  saloon.t 

At  a  little  distance  is  a  chapel  called  Mimitsuka  [i^JiE],  or  '*  tomb 
of  ears,"  in  which  are  buried  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  Coreans  who 
fell  in  the  war  carried  on  against  tliem  by  Taiko-sama  [-jciS^]*  ^^^ 
had  them  salted  and  conveyed  to  Japan.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  temple  is  called  Ni-wo-mon  [tl3ER]>  "  gate  of 
the  two  kings."  On  entering  tliis  vast  portico,  which  is  eighty-tlji-ee 
and  one  hall  feet  liigh,  on  each  side  appeai-s  a  colossal  figure  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  representing  the  two  celestial  kings,  Awoon  and 
Jugo,  the  usual  porters  at  the  Buddhist  temples.  Another  edifice 
placed  before  the  apartment  of  the  great  Buddha,  contains  the 
largest  bell  kno^vn  in  the  world.  It  is  seventeen  feet  two  and  one 
half  inches  high,  and  weiglis  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  pounds  (katties),  equal  to  two  million  sixty-six  thousand 
pounds  English.  Its  weight  is  consequently  five  times  gi-eater  than 
the  great  bell  at  Moscow.  If  this  is  the  same  bell  described  by 
Kampfer,  here  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy. 


*  Annals  des  Kinpereurs  du  Japan^  p.  405,  note,  and  in  the  Asiaiir  Jaurnal  U  r 
Sept.  1S31. 

t  llie  history  of  this  image,  derived  from  the  Fame  uourco,  is  given  in  a  note 
on  p.  150.  Tbj  roof  of  the  temple  is  saj)p()rted  on  ninety-two  (xilumns,  eiich 
iipwanls  of  six  feet  in  diameter. 
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FUBTHER  DECLINE  OF  THE  DUTCH  TRADE. — DEGRADATION  OP  THE  ^TAPANESE 
CX)IN8.— THE  DUTCH  THREATEN  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  JAPAN. — RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  CHINESE  TRADE. — PROBABLE  CAUSE  OF  THE  POLICY  ADOPT- 
ED BY  THE  JAPANESE.— DRAIN  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. — NEW  BASIS 
UPON  WHICH  FUTURE  TRADE  MUST  BE  ARRANQBD. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNO  the  lamentations  uttered  by  Eampfer  in  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  factors,  the  trade  to  Japan  liad  by  no  means  in 
his  time  reached  its  lowest  leyel,  and  it  was  subjected  soon  after  his 
departure  to  new  and  more  stringent  limitations. 

In  the  year  1696  appeared  a  new  kind  of  kobang  [4>f^].  The 
old  kobang  was  twenty  carats  eight  and  a  half,  and  even  ten,  grains 
fine;  that  is,  supposing  it  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  twenty 
parts  and  a  half  were  fine  gold.*  Tlie  new  kobang  was  thirteen 
carats  six  or  seven  grains  fine,  containing,  consequently,  only  two 
thirds  as  much  gold  as  tlie  old  one,  and  yet  the  Dutch  were  required 
to  receive  it  at  the  same  rate  of  sixty-eigJit  mas  of  silver. 

Tlie  old  kobang  had  returned  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  a  profit 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  new  produced  a  loss  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
per  cent. ;  but  some  of  the  old  kobangs  being  still  paid  over  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  new,  some  profits  continued  to  be  derived  from 
the  gold,  till,  in  1710,  the  Japanese  made  a  still  more  serious 
change  in  their  coin,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  kobang  nearly 
one  lialf,  from  forty-seven  kanderins  (two  hmidred  and  seventy-four 
grains)  to  twenty-five  kanderins  (one  hundred  and  forty-six  grains), 
which,  as  the  Dutch  were  still  obliged  to  receive  these  new  kobangs 
at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  mas,  caused  a  loss  of  from  thirty-four  to 

*  In  one  thousand  parts,  eight  hundre<l  and  fifty-four  were  pure  gold.  The 
pure  metal  in  onr  American  coins  is  nine  hundred  parts  in  one  thousand ; 
or,  in  the  old  phraseology,  they  are  twenty-one  carats  and  twelve  grains 
fine. 
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thirty-six  per  cent.  From  this  time  the  old  kobangs  passed  as 
double  kobangs,  being  reckoned  at  twice  their  former  weight.  The 
kobangs  of  the  coinage  of  1730  were  about  five  per  cent.  l)ettcr 
than  the  preceding  ones;  but  the  Dutch  trade  continued  rapidly  to 
decline,  especially  after  the  exportation  of  copper  was  limited,  in 
1714,  to  fifteen  thousand  chests,  or  piculs,  and,  in  1721,  to  ten 
thousand  piculs  annually.  From  this  time,  two  ships  sufficed  for 
the  Dutch  trade. 

For  thirty  years  previous  to  1743,  the  annual  gross  profits  on 
the  Japanese  trade  had  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  florins 
(two  hundi-ed  thousand  dollars),  and  some  years  to  six  hundred 
thousand  (two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars);  but  in  1743 
they  sunk  below  two  hundred  thousand  florins  (eighty  thousand 
dollars),  which  was  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  establish- 
ment at  Desima  [(tJAl* 

Upon  this  occasion,  a  '*  Memoir  on  the  Trade  of  Japan,  and  the 
Caases  of  its  Decline,"  was  drawn  up  by  Imhoff,  at  that  time  ^v- 
ernor-general  at  Batavia,  which  aflbrds  information  on  the  chziiige 
in  the  value  of  the  kobang,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Dutch 
trade  to  Japan,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.*  It  is  apparent  fi-ora 
his  memoir  that  the  trade  was  not  managed  with  the  sagacity 
which  might  liave  been  expected  from  inivato  merchants.  The 
cargoes  were  ill  assorted,  and  did  not  coiTespond  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Japanese.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  liad  rejieatedly 
offei"ed  several  new  articles  of  exixni,  which  the  Company  had 
declined,  because,  in  the  old  routine  of  their  trade,  no  profita- 
ble market  appeared  for  these  ai'tielas  at  the  prices  asked  for 
them. 

The  Dutch  attempted  to  frigliteu  tlie  Japanese,  by  threjiieiiin^  to 
close  their  factory  altogether,  but  Ihis  did  not  produce  much  effect, 
and,  since  the  date  of  ImhofFs  memoir,  the  factory  appears  not  to 
have  done  much  more  than  to  i)ay  its  expfmses.  That  the  Japanese 
were  not  very  anxious  for  foreign  trade  appeal's  by  their  liaviug 
lestricted  the  Chinese,  previous  to  1740,  to  twenty  junks  annually, 
and  at  a  sul)serinent  ])eriod  to  ton  junks. 

*  Having  l^een  iHscuVprtd  by  Sir  Stamford  RalHea  amoug  the  public  docu- 
mentfl  at  l^tavia,  be  i)ubUshed  an  abstract  of  it  in  tbe  apx^endix  13  to  his  History 
of  Jam, 
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Tlie  Dutch  imagined  tliat  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
coins  of  Japan  were  made  solely  with  a  view  to  their  trade  and  to 
curtail  their  profits,  Raffles  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tliis 
degradation  of  the  Japanese  coins  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
immense  export  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  hundred  years  from  1540  to  1740,  must  have  drained  Japan  of 
specie  to  the  value  of  perhaps  not  less  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  exports  of  foreign  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
almost  entirely  metallic,  and  the  mines  of  Japan  were  by  no  means 
so  productive  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  this  constant  drain.  The 
export  of  silver  was  first  stopped.  Then  gold  was  raised  to  such 
a  value  as  effectually  to  stop  the  exportation  of  tliat,  and  restrictions 
were,  at  tlie  same  time,  put  upon  the  exportation  of  copper.  This 
sagacious  conjecture  of  Baffles  is  confirmed  by  a  tract  on  the  Origin 
of  tlie  Riches  of  Japan,  written,  in  1708,  by  Arrai  Tsikugo-no-Kami 
Savia  [JK^St-S^^SH]'  *  person  of  high  distinction  at  the  em- 
peror's court,  of  which  the  original  was  brought  to  Eiux)pe  by 
Titsingh,  and  of  which  Klaproth  has  given  a  translation,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique.  The  author  of 
this  tract  states,  perhaps  from  official  documents,  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  exported  from  Nagasaki,  from  1611  to  1706,  as 
follows :  Gold,  6,192,600  kobangs ;  silver,  112,268,700  taels.  Of 
this  amount,  2,397,600  kobangs,  and  37,420,900  taels  o£  silver  liad 
been  exiwrted  since  1646.  Tlie  exports  of  copper  from  1663  to  1J08 
are  stated  at  1,114,446,700  katties.* 

This  export  is  represented  as  having  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Nobunanga,^  when  the  mines  of  Japan  had  fii^st  begun  to  be  largely 
productive,  and,  previous  to  1611,  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
afterwards,  which  is  ascribed  by  this  author  in  paii  to  the  amounts 
sent  out  of  the  country,  by  the  Catholic  natives,  to  purchase  masses 
for  their  souls.  Much  alarm  is  expressed  lest,  with  the  decreas<jd 
product  of  the  mines,    and  continual  exportation,   Japan  should  be 

*  Yet  Pinto,  whose  knowledge  of  Japan  preceded  the  time  of  Nobnnanga, 
represents  silver  as  very  abundant  th^re;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
this  abundance  which  first  attracted  tbe  Portuguese  trade.  On  the  whole,  one 
does  I  ot  derive  a  Tery  high  idea,  from  this  tract,  of  the  extent  or  correctness  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Japanese  of  their  own  history,  even  the  more 
recent  periods  of  it. 
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reduoed  to  poverty.  Titsingli  asoribeB  the  origin  of  this  tract  to  the 
extravaganoe  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  it  was  desired  to  check 
by  good  advice ;  but  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  by  for- 
eigners is  evidently  the  point  aimed  at. 

''There  goes  oat  of  the  empire  annually,"  says  this  writer, 
**  about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  thooaand  kobangs,  or  a  million  and  n 
half  in  ten  years.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  prosperity  to  put  a  stop  to  these  exportations,  which  will  end 
in  draining  us  entirely.  Nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  procuring 
foreign  productions,  expensive  stufSs,  elegant  utensils,  and  other 
things  not  known  in  the  good  old  times.  Since  Gougin  [Gk»igen,  iff 
]^],  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  been  abundantly  produced ;  un- 
fortunately the  greater  part  of  this  wealth  has  gone  for  things  we 
could  have  done  quite  as  well  without.  The  suocessorB  of  Oongin 
ought  to  reflect  upon  this,  in  order  that  the  wealth  of  the  empire  may 
be  as  lasting  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Ideas  like  those 
broached  in  this  tract  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the  existing  policy  of 
Japan  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade ;  and,  independently  of  this, 
the  failure  of  the  Japanese  mines  renders  any  return  to  the  old 
system  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  traffic  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Japiiu  has  no  longer  gold  and  silver  to  export,  and  if  a  new  trade  is 
to  bo  established  witii  her,  it  must  be  on  an  entiraly  new  basis,  th<^ 
exports  to  consist  of  something  else  than  metallic  products. 
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From  the  time  of  Eampfer's  departure  from  Desima  [^ift]>  of 
all  the  Dutch  residents  and  visitors  there,  none,  for  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  years,  favored  tlie  world  with  their  observations. 
They  went  to  Japan  in  pursuit  of  money,  not  to  obtain  knowledge, 
either  for  themselves  or  others. 

At  length,  in  1776,  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  a  Swedish  physi- 
cian, naturalist  and  traveller,  to  gain  an  oppoiiunity  of  seeing 
Japan,  obtained  the  same  official  situation  wliich  Eampfer  liad  held 
before  him.  Being  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  by  some  wealthy  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  obtain  new  trees 
and  plants,  as  well  for  the  medical  garden  of  that  city  as  for  their 
own  private  collections.  Circumstances  caused  him  to  spend  three 
years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bata- 
via.  He  left  that  port  June  20,  1775,  and  arrived  oflf  Nagasaki 
the  14th  of  the  following  August.  From  an  experience  of  more  than 
a  .hundred  yeai*s,  the  Company  reckoned  on  the  loss  of  one  out  of 
every  five  ships  sent  to  Japan,  though  care  was  taken  to  select  the 
best  and  strongest  vessels.^ 

The  searches  and    examinations  previous  to  landing    were  the 

.'*  This  was  a    oonsiclerable    improTement  upon  the  Btate  of  things  in    the  t.'iue 
cC  Xa\ier,  wh«n  every  third  Tesscl  was  expected  to  be  lost.    See  p.  19. 
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same  described  by  Kampfer.  Hitherto  it  had  been  usual  to  allow 
the  captains  of  the  vessels  to  pass  at  pleasure  to  and  from  their 
ships  witliout  being  searched  ;  they,  with  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  being  the  only  persons  exempt  from  that  ceremony.  The 
captains  liad  taken  advantage  of  this  exemption  to  dress  tliemselves 
out,  for  the  convenience  of  smuggling,  in  a  showy,  blue  silk,  silver- 
laced  coat,  made  very  wide  and  large,  in  which  dress  they  generally 
made  three  trips  a  day  to  and  from  Desima,  being  often  so  loaded 
down  with  goods  that  they  had  to  be  supported  by  a  sailor  under 
each  arm.  Thunberg's  captain  rigged  himself  out  in  the  same 
style ;  but,  much  to  his  disappointment  and  that  of  the  other 
Dutchmen,  whose  private  goods  the  captains  liad  been  accustomed 
to  smuggle  for  a  commission,  the  Japanese  officers  who  boarded  the 
ship  brought  orders  that  the  captain  should  dress  like  the  rest ;  that 
he  and  the  director  also  should  be  searched  when  they  landed,  and 
that  the  captain  should  either  stop  on  board,  or,  if  he  landed, 
should  i-eniain  on  shore,  being  allowed  to  visit  the  sliip  only  twice 
during  her  stay.  "  It  was  droll  enough,"  says  Thuuberg,  ''  to  see 
the  astonishment  which  the  sudden  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  bulky 
captain  excited  in  the  major  part  of  the  ignorant  Japanese,  who 
before  had  always  imagined  that  all  our  captains  were  actually  as 
fat  and  lusty  as  tliey  appeared  to  be." 

In  the  yeur  1772,  one  of  tlie  Dutch  sliips  from  Batavia,  disabled 
in  a  violent  storm,  had  been  abandoned  by  her  ci^ew,  who,  in  their 
liaste,  or  Relieving  that  she  would  speedily  sink,  liad  neglected  the 
stjuidiug  order  of  the  Company,  in  such  cases,  to  set  her  on  fire. 
Some  days  after  slie  drifted  to  the  Japanese  shore,  and  was  towed 
into  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  when  tlie  Japanese  foimd  on  board  a 
number  of  chests  marked  witli  the  names  of  the  principal  Dutch 
officei's,  and  full  of  prohibited  goods, — and  it  was  to  this  discovery 
that  the  new  order  was  ascribed. 

The  examination  of  the  clothes  and  persons  of  all  who  passed  to 
and  from  the  slii]!  was  very  strict.  The  large  chests  were  emptied, 
and  tlie  sides,  top  and  bottom,  sounded  to  see  it  they  were  not  hol- 
low. Beds  were  ri])ped  open  and  tlie  feathers  tnrued  over.  Iron 
spikes  were  thrust  into  the  l)utter-tul)s  and  jare  of  sweetmeats.  A 
square  hole  was  cut  in  the  cheeses,  and  a  thick,  |x>iuted  wire  tlullst 
through  them  in  every  direction.     Even  some   of  the   eggs  bn>ught 
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from  Batayia  were  broken,  lest  they  might  be  shams  in  which  yhI- 
uables  were  concealed. 

Formerly,  according  to  Thunberg,  the  Dutch  took  the  libeiiy  to 
connect  with  blows  the  Japanase  hvli  employed  as  laborers  on 
board  the  ships;  but  in  liis  time  this  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
He  adds,  that  the  respect  of  the  Japanese  for  the  Dutch  was  a 
good  deal  diminished  by  observing  "  in  how  unfriendly  and  unman- 
nerly a  style  they  usually  beliave  to  each  other,  and  the  brutal 
treatment  which  the  sailors  under  their  command  frequently  expe- 
rience from  them,  together  with  the  oaths,  curses  and  blows,  with 
which  the  poor  fellows  are  assailed  by  them." 

The  interpreters  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  since  the  time  of 
Kampfer  (as  he  makes  no  mention  of  it),  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  their  countrymen  after  the  European  manner.  This  made 
them  very  inquisitive  as  to  matters  of  physic  and  natural  liistory, 
and  very  anxious  to  obtain  European  books,  which  they  studied 
diligently.  Eampfer  speaks  of  the  interpreters  with  great  indigna- 
tion as  the  most  watchful  and  hateful  of  spies.  Thunberg  appears 
to  have  established  very  good  terms  with  them.  New  restrictions, 
however,  had  been  placed  on  their  intercourse  with  the  resident 
Dutchmen,  whom,  to  prevent  smuggling,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
visit,  except  in  company  with  one  or  two  other  officers. 

Desima  [HJSi],  from  Thunberg's  description  of  it,  appears  to 
have  altered  very  little  since  Kampfer's  residence  there,  though  glass 
windows  had  lately  been  brought  from  Batavia,  by  some  of  the  Dut^h 
reside*  its,    as    a  substitute  for  the  paper  windows  of  the  Japanese. 

Tlie  permanent  residents  were  now  twelve  or  thirteen  (there  had 
been  but  seven  in  Kiimpfer's  time),  besides  slaves  brought  from 
Batavia,  of  whom  each  Dutchman  had  one. 

The  goods  sent  out  by  the  Company,  at  the  time  of  Tlmnl>erg's 
visit,  were  sugai's  (almost  the  only  article  of  consumption  whicdi  the 
Japanese  do  not  pix)duce  for  themselves),  elephant's  teeth,  sap]^)an- 
wood  for  dyeing,  tin,  lead,  bar-iron,  fine  chintzes  of  various  sorts, 
Dxitch  broadcloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  China- 
root  and  Costus  Arabicits,  The  goods  of  private  adventurei-s  were 
saffron,  Venice  treacle,  Spanish  liquorice,  ratans,  spectacles,  look- 
ing-glasses, watches,  Ninsi-root  or  ginseng,  and  unicorns'  horns^ 
This   latter   article,  the  horn   of  the  Monodon  monoceros,  a  product 
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of  the  Gi'eenland  fishery,  had  been  lately  introduced.  The  Japan- 
ese ascribed  to  it  wonderful  virtues  as  a  medicine,  believing  it  to 
have  the  power  to  prolong  life,  strengthen  the  animal  spirits,  assist 
the  memory,  and  cure  all  sorts  of  complaints.  Thunberg  had 
carried  out  as  his  venture  thirty-seven  katties  (about  fifty  pounds) 
of  this  horn,  which  sold  for  five  thousand  and  seventy-one  taels, 
or  upwards  of  six  thousand  dollars ;  so  that,  after  paying  the  advances 
made  to  him  at  Batavia,  he  had  a  handsome  surplus  to  expend  in 
his  favarite  pursuit  of  natural  history. 

The  genuine  Chinese  ginseng  {Panax  quinquefolium)  sold  at  a 
price  full  as  high  as  that  of  unicorn's  horn.  The  American  article, 
being  regarded  as  not  genuine,  was  strictly  prohibited,  but  was  smug- 
gled in  to  mix  with  the  Chinese. 

Scientific  works  in  the  Dutch  language,  though  not  a  regular 
article  of  sale,  might  be  often  exchanged  to  advantage  with  the 
interpreters. 

The  Company  imported  a  quantity  of  silver  coin,  but  private 
pei*sons  were  not  allowed  to  do  so,  though  a  profit  might  have  been 
made  on  it.  The  sale  by  Kambang  [JBffi]  continued  exacty  as 
Kampfer  had  described  it.  No  Japanese  money  came  into  the  hands 
either  of  the  Company  or  of  individuals  from  the  sale  of  their  goods 
by  kambang.  They  only  acquii-ed  a  credit,  which  they  were  able  to 
exchange    for  Japanese  articles. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  were  copper,  camphor  and  lackered 
goods ;  porcelaiu,  rice,  saki  [sake,  f@],  soy  [shoyu,  {Sf}ji,t  were  also 


^  Kiimpfer  had  seen  the  ginseng  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Japan,  but  it  was 
not  Hupposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  Chinese  article.  Father  Jontonx,  one 
of  the  Jesuit  mission  iries  in  China,  employed  by  the  emperor  in  preparing  a 
map  of  the  region  north  of  the  great  wall,  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  ginseng 
growing  wild.  He  sent  home,  in  1711,  a  full  account  of  it,  with  drawings  (which 
may  bo  found  in  Voyages  au  Xord,  vol.  iv.).  and  suggested,  from  th«  similarity  of 
the  climate,  that  the  same  plant  might  be  found  in  Canada,  as  it  soon  w«b  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  there. 

t  This  sauce,  used  in  great  quantities  in  Japan,  and  exported  to  Batavia 
by  the  Dutch,  whence  it  has  become  known  throughout  the  East  ladies  and 
also  in  Europe,  is  made  from  the  soy  bean  {Dolichas  Sovi)^  extensively  used 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  making  of  soup.  The  soy  is  prepared  as  follows : 
the  beans  are  boiled  till  they  becoms  Mthcr  soft,  when  an  equal  quantity  of 
pounded  barley   or   wheat  is  added.     Thesa    ingredients    being    mixeA,    the    eom- 
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exported.  Tlie  profiis  of  this  trade  liad  been  greatly  curtailed. 
**  Formerly,"  says  Tliuuberg,  "  it  was  so  very  profitable  individuals 
that  hardly  anybody  but  favorites  were  sent  out  as  chiefs,  and  when 
these  had  made  two  voyages,  it  was  supposed  tliat  they  were  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  the  interest  of  their  fortunes,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  make  room  for  othei's.  At  present  a  chief  is 
obliged  to  make  many  voyages.  His  success  is  now  no  more  to  be 
envied,  and  his  profits  are  thought  to  be  very  inconsiderable." 

Of  the  general  enjoyment  of  a  residence  at  Deaima  [tl}|^]  Thun- 
berge  does  not  speak  very  highly.  "  An  European  tliat  remains  here 
is,  in  a  manner,  dead  and  buried  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  globe. 
He  hears  no  news  of  any  kind;  notliing  relative  to  war  or  other 
misfortunes  and  evils  that  plague  and  infest  mankind ;  and  neither 
the  rnmoiB  of  inland  or  foreign  concerns  delight  or  molest  his  ear. 
The  soul  possesses  here  one  faculty  only,  which  is  the  judgment 
(if,  indeed,  it  be  at  all  times  in  possession  of  that  .  The  will  is 
totally  debilitated,  and  even  dead,  because,  to  an  European,  there  is 
no  other  will  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  by  which  he  must  exactly 
square  his  conduct. 

'*  The  Furopean  way  of  living  is,  in  other  respects,  the  same  as 
in  other  parts  of  India,  luxurious  and  irregular.  Hence,  just  as  at 
Batavia,  we  pay  a  visit  every  evening  to  the  chief,  after  liavinf ; 
walked  several  times  up  and  down  the  two  streets.  These  evening 
visits  generally  Inst  from  six  o'clock  till  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven 
or  twelve  at  night,  and  constitute  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  life, 
fit  only  for  such  as  have  no  other  way  of  spending  their  time  than 
droning  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a   bottle." 

The  Furopeans  remaining  at  Desima  had  each  two  or  three  hand- 
some rooms,  besides  the  store-rooms  in  the  lower  story.  These  they 
occupied  without  rent,  the  only  expense  l)eing   that   of   furnishing 


ponnd  is  set  Away  for  twenty  four  aoiirs  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  An 
equal  quantity  of  aalt  is  then  added,  and  t^ice  and  a  half  as  much  water.  It 
is  stirred  several  times  a  day  for  several  days,  and  then  stands  well  covvred 
for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  I'quid  portion  is  decanted,  strained  iiDd 
put  in  wooilen  casks.  It  is  of  a  brown  colt  r,  improves  with  age,  but  vtrlcs 
111  quality,  accordi' g  to  the  province  where  it  is  made.  The  Dutch  of  Desima 
Oitk  np  the  better  qualities  in  glass  bottles,  boilir.g  the  liquor  first  in  an  irun 
kettle,  to  prevent  fernientalioD,  by  which  it  is  linblc  to  he  spoiled. 
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tliem.  As  the  winter  set  in,  the  cold,  with  an  easterly  or  northerly 
wind,  was  quite  piercing,  and  they  had  fires  of  charcoal  in  a  large 
copper  kettle  with  a  broad  rim.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
it  warmed  the  whole  apartment  for  hours  together.  The  looseness 
of  tl?e  doors  and  windows  pi-e vented  any  ill  consequences  from  the 
gases.  As  the  residents  all  dined  and  supped  at  a  common  table, 
kept  at  the  Company's  expense,  their  outlays  did  not  amount  to 
much — **'except,"  says  Thunberg,  "  they  squander  away  their  money 
on  the  fair  sex,  or  make  expensive  entertainments  and  give  suppers 
to  each  other." 

The  account  which  Thunberg  gives  of  the  Japanese  mistresses 
of  the  Dutch  is  very  much  the  same  with  that  given  by  Eampfer. 
These  women,  when  spoken  for  to  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  com3  attended  by  a  little  serving-maid, — one  of  the  young 
appi'entices  of  tlie  houses  to  which  they  belonged, — who  brought 
daily  from  tlie  town  her  misti-ess'  food,  made  her  tea,  kept  her 
things  in  order,  and  ran  on  errands.  One  of  these !  female  compan- 
ions could  not  be  had  for  less  than  three  days,  but  might  be  kept  a 
year,  or  even  several  years.  The  price  was  eight  mas,  or  one  dol- 
lar a  day,  besides  her  maintenance  and  presents  of  silk  dresses,  gir- 
dles, head-ornaments,  <fec.  According  to  Tliunberg,  children  were 
very  seldom  born  of  these  connections.  He  was  assured,  but  did 
not  credit  it,  that  if  such  a  thing  liappened,  the  child,  if  a  boy, 
would  be  murdered ;  and  that,  if  a  girl,  it  would  be  sent  at  fifteen 
to  Batavia ;  but  of  this  he  knew  of  no  instance.  Tliere  was,  in 
his  time,  one  girl  about  six  yeai-s  old,  bom  of  a  Japanese  mother, 
living  on  the  island  Avith  her  father.  Later  accounts  go  to  show 
that  Dutch  Japanese  children  are  by  no  means  such  rarities  as 
Thunberg  represents.** 

The  women  painted  their  lips  with  colore,  made  of  the  Catharimis 
iinciorius,  or  bastard  saffron,  rubbed  on  little  ix>rcelain  bowls.  If 
laid  on  very  thin,  the  lips  appeared  red ;  if  thick,  it  gave  them  a 

*  The  xnurderipg  of  the  chiMren  may  be  exx)luined  by  the  foll^  wing  pas- 
f.nge  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Co<kfl,  the  English  factor,  written  nt  Firando, 
in  December,  1614;  '*  James  Turner,  the  fiddling  youth,  left  a  wench  with 
child  here,  but  the  w-  -e,  the  motlier,  killed  it  so  soon  as  it  was  born,  although 
I  g  ive  her  two  taels  in  plate  (silver)  before  to  nourish  it,  bewuise  sho  should 
no    k;ll  it,  it  leing  nn  ordinary  thing  here." 
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violet  hue,  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  as  the  more  beautiful.  Tlie 
married  women  were  distinguished  by  blacking  their  teeth  with  a 
fcetid  mixture,  so  con'osive  that  the  lips  had  to  be  protected  from 
it  while  it  was  laid  on.  It  eat  so  deeply  into  the  teeth  that  it  took 
several  days  and  much  trouble  to  sci-ape  it  away.  "  To  mo  at 
least,"  says  Thunberg,  *'  wide  mouth  with  black  shining  teeth  Irnd 
an  ugly  and  disagreeable  appearance.''  The  married  women  dis- 
tinguished themselves  also  by  pulling  out  their  eyebrows ;  and  an- 
other distinction  was  that  tliey  knotted  their  girdles  before,  and  the 
single  women  behind. 

Thunberg  noticed  that  venereal  diseases,  which  he  ascribed  to 
European  intercourse,  were  very  common,*  and  he  congratulated 
himself  on  the  questionable  service  of  having  introduced  the  mercu- 
rial treatment. 

As  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  and  littfo  taste  for  the  Dutch  fashion 
of  killing  time,  he  endeavored  to  find  more  rational  and  profitable 
employment.  The  i^esidents  were  still  allowed  native  servants,  who, 
though  not  interpreter,  had  learned  to  speak  the  Dutch  language. 
But  the  Dutch  were  strictly  prohibited  from  learning  the  Japanese  ; 
and  though  the  interpreter  were  sufficiently  well  inclined,  Thun- 
berg encountered  many  difficulties  in  his  study  of  tliat  langunge. 
It  was  only  after  many  inquiries  that  he  found  at  last  an  old  dic- 
tionary, in  the  Latin,  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  in  quarto,  contain- 
ing nine  hundred  and  six  pages.  The  title-page  was  gone,  but  the 
book  purported  to  liave  been  compiled  by  tlie  joint  labors  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Japan,  as  well  European  as  natives.  It  belonged  to  one 
of  the  interpreters,  who  possessed  it  as  legacy  from  his  ancestoi's, 
and  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  any  price.f 

Afterwards,  at  Jedo,  he  saw  a  book  in  long  quarto,  about  an 
inch  thick,  printed  on  Japanese  paj^er,  entirely  in  Japanese  cliarac- 
ters,  except  the  title-page,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  date,  Nagasaki,  a,  d.  1598. 

**  Through  incapacity  in  some  and  indolence  in  others,"  the  Dutch 
possessed  no  vocabulary  of  the  Japanese,  and  all  the  knowledge 
the  Dutch  residents  had  of  it  did  not  go  beyond  calling  by   name  a 

♦  Cocks  also  bad  noticed  tlieir  existeoco  a  century  and  a  half  earl'er. 
t  This   was    doubtless    tbe    lexicon  printed    at  Auiakr.tki  in  151)5.    See    Lote  x> 
125,  also  Api>endiz  A. 
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few  familiar  articles,  lliunberg  lias  annexe!  to  his  Travels  a  short 
Japanese  vocabulary,  but  he  does  not  apj)car  to  have  made  any 
great  progress  in  the  language. 

With  much  diflSculiy  he  obtained,  about  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, leave  to  botanize.*  Every  excursion  cost  him  sixteen  or  eigli- 
teen  taels,  as  he  was  obliged  to  feast  from  twenty  to  thirty  Japanese 
officials,  by  whom  he  was  alwa^'S  attended.  On  the  neighboring 
hills  he  noticed  many  burying-grounds,  containing  tombstones  of 
various  forms,  sometimes  rough,  but  more  frequently  hewn,  with 
letters,  sometimas  gilt,  engraved  upon  them.  Before  these  stones 
were  placed  vessels,  made  of  large  bamboos,  containing  water,  with 
branches  of  flowers. 

He  also  noticed,  both  around  Nagasaki  and  afterwards  on  his 
journey  to  Jedo,  the  pits,  or  rather  large  eaiihen  jai*s,  sunk  by  the 
ro«id-side  for  the  collection  of  manure,  both  liquid  and  scdid.  To 
the  foetid  exhalations  from  these  open  pits,  and  to  the  burning  of 
chaixx)al  without  chimneys,  he  ascribed  the  red  and  inflamed  eyes 
very  common  in  Japan.  In  the  gardens  he  saw  growing  the  com- 
mon red  beet,  the  caiTot,  fennel,  dill,  anise,  parsley,  and  aspai*agus  ; 
leeks,  onions,  tmnii^s,  radishes,  lettuce,  succory,  and  endive.  Long 
ranges  of  sloping  gix)uud,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  were  planted 
with  the  sweet  potato.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  cultivate  the 
common  potato,  but  with  little  success.  Seveittl  kinds  of  yams 
(Dioscorece)  grew  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagasaki,  of  which  one 
species  was  used  for  food,  and,  when  boiled,  liad  a  very  agreeable 
taste.t  Buckwheat,  Windsor  beans  (  T^icia  fabaj,  several  species  of 
French  beans  (Phascdm),  and  peas  (Pisun  sativum),  were  com- 
monly cultivated ;  also,  two  kinds  of  cayenne  pepper  (Capsicum), 
intixxluced  probably  by  the  Portuguese.  Tobacco  was  also  raised, 
for  the  use  and  the  name  of  which  the  Japanese  were  indebted  to 


*  A  precedent  of  a  similar  permissioii,  formerly  granted  to  the  medical  men 
of  the  factory,  wns  found,  but,  upon  a  critical  examination  of  Thanberg*8 
commission,  he  appeared  to  be  a  surgeon,  whereas  he  to  whom  permisfdon  had 
formerly  been  granted  had  been  surgeon's  mate,  and  it  took  three  months  to 
get  over  this  difficulty,  and  to  per^unde  the  Japanese  that  these  two  officers 
were  in  substance  the  same. 

t  Thirl  species,  the  Diosrorea  Japonira  (confounded  9omrtime8  with  the  s^eet 
potato),  h  H  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Vnited  Stntcs. 
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the  Portugue.;e.  He  observed,  also,  hemp,  the  Aoorus,  strongly 
aromatic;  a  kind  of  ginger  (Amomxim  mioga) ;  the  MenJlJui  pipe- 
rita;  the  Alcea  rvsea,  and  Mcdva  Mauritiana,  cultivated  for  their 
flowers ;  the  Celastrus  alatus,  a  branch  of  which,  stuck  at  a  young 
lady's  door,  is  tliought  by  the  Japanese  to  have  the  power  of  making 
her  fall  in  love  with  you ;  the  commom  juniper-tree ;  the  bamboo, 
and  the  box,  also,  the  ivy;  the  China-root  (SmUax  China) ;  wild 
figs,  with  small  fruit  like  plums  Fiaciia  pumila  and  erecta) ;  the 
pepper  bush  (Figara  peperitaj  ;  a  species  of  madder  (Rvbia  cor- 
datujf  and  several  species  of  the  Pologonnm,  used  for  dying.  Also, 
two  species  of  nettles,  the  bark  of  which  furnished  cordage  and 
thread,  and  the  seeds  of  one  species  an  oil.  The  yellow  flowers  of 
the  colewort  (Bra^sioa  orierUalisJ,  which  was  largely  cultivated  for 
the  oil  afforded  by  its  seeds,  presented  through  the  spring  a  beauti- 
ful ap\)earanoe.  Tliis  oil  was  used  for  lamps.  Oil  for  food,  used, 
however,  but  sparingly,  was  expressed  from  the  Sesamum  mnerUale 
and  the  mustard  seed.  Solid  oils,  for  candles,  were  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  the  varnish-tree  (Rhus  vemix),  and  from  those  of  the 
Rhus  succedanea,  the  camphor-tree,  the  Mdea  azedarach^  and  the 
Cammelia  aasanqua,* 


*  Kfimpfer,  who  describes  the  Cammelia  under  the  Japanese  name  of 
Tsuhaki  M],  speaks  of  it  as  a  large  shrab,  almost  a  tree.  Thunberg  represents 
it  as  attaining  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  exceedingly  common  in  groTes  and 
gardens,  and  a  Tery  great  favorite,  as  well  for  its  polished,  evergreen  leaves, 
as  from  the  size,  beanty  and  variety,  of  its  blossoms,  which  appear  from 
April  to  October,  sirgle  and  red  in  the  uild  ones,  bnt  doable,  and  of  several 
colors,  red,  purple,  white,  &c.,  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  of  which  the  Japanese 
assured  K^mpfer  there  were  several  hundreds.  Siebold  describes  the  wild  kind 
as  a  small  tree,  growing  in  clumps  and  thickets,  often  with  many  shoots  from 
the  bame  root,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high;  while  a  much  larger  size  is 
attained  by  the  cultivated  kinds.  The  name  of  Cammelia  was  given  to  the 
genus  by  Liuiucu-,  in  honer  of  G«orgo  Joeeph  Kamel,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
sent  to  Bay  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  published 
by  him  at  the  end  of  his  "History  of  Plants."  The  singh -flowering  variety 
was  introduced  into  England,  about  1739.  by  Lord  Fetre,  probably  from  China, 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  in  commen  with  quite  a  number  of  plants,  to  which 
the  specific  epithet  Japanese  has  been  applied.  As  late  as  1788  (as  appears 
from  Curtif*  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i.)  it  was  very  rare  and  Cv«tly.  Down  S*^, 
to   that  time  it   had   been    treated   as   a    stove-plant,    but  soon   after,   on   Curtis'  / 

BvggeR  ion,    it    was    inlrtxlr.ced   into   conservatories,  <f   which   it  soon   became   the 
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In  striking  fire  a  tinder  is  used  made  of  the  woolly  part  of  the 
leaves  of  the  common  wormwood.  The  famous  moxa  [mogusa  ,3t]» 
spoken  of  hereafter,  is  a  finer  preparation  of  the  same  root.  Instead 
of  s^ap  the  meal  of  a  species  of  bean  is  employed. 

The  bark  of  the  Skimmi  [Shikimi,  :|K],  or  anise-tree  (a  near  ixjLition 
of  tlie  mangolia  tribe,  and  whose  flowers  and  leaves  are  much  em- 
ployed in  religious  ceremonies),  is  used  as  a  time-measurer.  A  box, 
a  foot  long,  is  filled  with  ashes,  in  which  are  marked  furrows,  in 
parallel  lines,  strewed  with  fine  powder  of  tliis  bark.  The  lid  being 
closed,  with  only  a  small  hole  left  to  supply  air,  the  powder  i«  set  on 
fire  at  one  end,  and  consumed  very  slowly,  and  the  hours,  marked 
befoi-ehand  on  these  funxjws,  are  proclaimed  in  the  day-time  by  strik- 
ing the  bells  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  night  by  tlie  watch  striking 
together  two  pieces  of  wood.  Another  method  of  measuring  time 
is  by  burning  slow  match,  divided  into  knots  to  mark  the  hours, 
Tlio  Japanese  also  have  a  clock,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  described 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

"  The  first  of  January,  according  to  custom  "  says  Thunberg, 
"  most  of  the  Japanese  that  had  anything  to  do  at  the  Dutch  fac- 
torj',  came  to  wish  us  a  happy  new  year.  Dressed  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  they  paid  their  respects  to  the  director,  who  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him.  The  victuals  were  chiefly  dressed  aftor  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and,  consequently,  but  lew  of  the  dishes  wei-e  tasted 
by  the  Japanese.  Of  the  soup  they  all  pai-took,  but  of  the  other 
dishes,  such  as  roasted  pigs,  liams,  salad,  cakes,  tai*ts,  and  other 
pastries,  they  ate  little  or  nothing,  but  put  on  a  plate  a  little  of 
every  dish,  and,  when  it  was  full,  sent  it  home,  labelled  with  the 
owner's  name  ;  and  this  was  repeated  several  times.  Salt  beef,  and 
the  like,  which  the  Japanese  do  not  eat,  were  set  by,  and  used  as  a 
medicine.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  salt  butter,  of  which  I 
was  frequently  desired  to  cut  a  slice  for  some  of  the  company.     It 


pride,  aDcl  was  even  found  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  winter  in  tlie  open  air. 
Previous  to  1806,  a  number  of  varieties  were  imported  from  China;  many  others 
were  produced  in  Europo,  and  already,  by  1825,  these  varieties  had  become  very 
numerous  (soe  BoVnacal  Magazine,  vols.  xl.  and  lvl).  The  Cammelia  sasanqua 
is  smaller,  with  smaller  leaves  and  flowers,  very  closely  resembling  the  tea-plant; 
and,  in  packing  their  teas,  the  Chiner<^  arc  in  (he  habit  of  putting  some  of  the 
blossoms  into  the  chests.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  i!s  oil,  in  China  as 
well  as  in  Japan. 
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is  made  into  pills,  and  taken  daily  in  consumptions  and  otiier  dis- 
orders. After  dinner,  warm  saki  [sake,  fS]  was  handed  round,  which 
was  drank  out  of  lackered  wooden  cups. 

•*On  tliis  festive  occasion,  tlie  director  invited  from  the  town 
several  handsome  girls,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  seiTiug  out  the 
saki,  and  partly  to  dance  and  bear  tlie  girls  company  who  were 
ah-eady  on  the  island.  After  dinner,  these  girls  treated  the  Japan- 
ese to  several  of  their  own  country  messes,  placed  on  small  square 
tables,  which  were  decorated  with  an  artificial  fir-tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  made  of  green  silk,  and,  in  several  places,  sprincled 
(iver  with  white  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  winter's  snow.  The  girls 
never  presented  the  saki  [sake,  jg]  standing,  but,  after  their  own 
fashion,  sitting.  In  the  evening  they  danced,  and  about  five  o'clock 
the  company  took  their  leave." 

The  19th  of  Febniary,  1776,  on  which  fell  the  beginning  of  the 
Japanese  year,  was  celebrated  according  to  the  Japanese  custom, 
all  of  them  going  visiting,  dressed  up  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and 
wishing  their  neighbors  joy ;  and,  indeed,  this  interchange  of  con- 
gratulations is  kept  up,  more  or  less,  through  the  first  month. 

On  the  two  last  days  of  the  year  a  general  settlement  of  accounts 
takes  place.  Fresh  credit  is  then  given  for  six  months,  when  a 
new  JLeitleraent  takes  place.  The  rate  of  interest  was  high,  i*anging 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  sent.  Thunberg  was  told  that,  after 
new-year's  day,  there  was  no  right  to  demand  settlement  of  the  last 
year's  accounts. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  new-year,  took  place  the  trampling 
of  images,  which  ceremony,  according  to  the  information  obtained 
by  Thimberg,  was  still  performed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  NagasaJci, 
exactly  as  in  Kampfer's  time. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  director  set  out  for  the  emperor's 
court,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  the  sectetary  of  the  factory,  and 
by  Thunberg  as  physician.  In  Kampfer's  day  these  two  latter 
persons  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  journey  on  horseback,  ex- 
posed to  cold,  rain,  &nd  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Since 
then  they  liad  obtained  the  privilege  of  travelling  in  norimons  [^^], 
equally  witli  tho  director.  Dr.  Thunberg  seems  to  liave  been  well 
satisfied  with  his  vehicle,  which  he  describes  as  both  liandsome  and 
convenient.     Each  norimon  [^^]  traveller  liad  with  liim  a  bottle  of 
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red  wine,  and  another  of  Dutch  ale;  taken  daily  from  the  large  stock 
provided  for  the  journey,  and  preferred  by  the  Europeans  to  tea, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  **  great  relaxer  of  the  stomach."  Each 
traveller  had  also  an  oblong  lackered  box,  containing  "a  double 
slice  of  bread  and  butter."  In  oi-der  to  suppert  the  dignity  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  the  bed  equipage  which  the  carried 
with  them  consisting  of  coverlids,  pillows,  and  mattresses,  was  cov- 
ei-ed  with  the  richest  open-work  velvets  and  silks.  Their  retinue, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  was  numerous  and  picturesque.  They 
were  received  everywhere  with  the  honor  and  respect  x>aid  to  the 
princes  of  the  land;  and,  besides,  says  Thunberg,  were  so  well 
guarded  ''  that  no  harm  could  befall  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
well  attended  that  we  had  no  more  care  upon  our  minds  than  a 
sucking  child ;  the  whole  of  our  business  consisting  in  eating  and 
drinking  or  in  reading  or  writing  for  our  amusement,  in  sleeping, 
di-essing  ourselves,  and  being  carried  about  in  our  norimons." 

At  setting  out,  each  of  the  three  Dutchmen  received  from  the 
purveyor  fifty  taels,  for  their  individual  expenses.  This  was  the 
first  Japanese  money  which  Thunberg  had  seen,  and  this,  with  other 
sums  doled  out  to  them  from  time  to  time,  was  chiefly  spent  in  pres- 
ents to  their  attendants.  The  disbursement  on  tliis  score,  at  start- 
ing amounted  to  ten  taeL^  eac!li. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  they  followed  a  somewhat 
different  road  from  Kiiinpfer's,  all  the  way  by  land,  not  crossing 
either  the  bay  of  Omura  [;fe|t]»  i^^i'  ^bat  of  Slmalara  [|^I9].  Tlioy 
passed,  however,  tlirougli  Stuota  [Shiwota,  ^H],  ^s  Kampfer  luui 
done,  famous  for  its  large  water- jai-s,  and  visited  the  hot  springs  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  also  Sanga  [Saga,  fiff ],  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Fisen  [Hizen,  JIC,Hij]>  remarkable  far  its  handsome  women,  its 
rice  and  its  fine  porceljiiii.  The  roads  wore  found  such  as  Kampfer  had 
described  tliora.  Procoocliiig  onward,  still  by  Kampfer's  route,  they 
i-eaclied  Kolcura  [/I>1^]  on  the  ninth  of  Marcli.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Japanese  liouses  corres|)onds  suffieieutly  well  with  that  of 
Kiinipfer,  while  it  gives  a  rather  more  distinct,  and  somewhat  less  flat- 
tering, idea  of  them.  ''  The  houses  are  very  ixx)niy  and  commodious, 
and  never  more  tJian  two  stories — at  most  twenty  feet— high,  of  which 
the  lower  one  is  inhabited,  and  the  upper  serves  for  lofts  and  garrets, 
and  is  seldom  occnpiod.     The  mode  of  building  in  this  country  is 
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curious  and  peculiar.  Every  house  occupies  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  and  is  built  in  general  of  wood  and  plaster,  and  white-wash- 
ed on  the  outside  so  as  to  look  exactly  like  stone.  The  beams  all  lie 
horizontal  or  stand  perpendicular.  Between  those  beams,  which  are 
square  and  far  from  thick,  bamboos  are  interwoven,  and  the  space 
filled  up  with  clay,  sand  and  lime.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles 
of  a  singular  make,  very  thick  and  heavy.  The  more  ordinary  houses 
are  covered  with  chips  [shingles],  on  which  are  frequently  laid  heavy 
stones  to  secure  them.  In  tlie  villages  and  meaner  towns  I  sometimes 
saw  tlie  sides  of  the  houses,  especially  behind,  covered  with  the 
bark  of  trees,  which  was  secured  by  laths  nailed  on  it  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  damaging  the  wall. 

.  *  The  whole  house  markes  but  one  room,  which  can  be  divided 
according  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  or  thought  proper,  into 
many  smaller  ones.  This  is  done  by  moving  slight  partitions, 
consisting  of  wooden  frames,  pasted  over  with  thick  painted  paper, 
which  slide  with  great  ease  in  grooves  made  in  the  beams  of  the 
floor  and  roof  for  that  purpose.  Such  rooms  were  frequently  parti- 
tioned off  for  us  and  our  retinue,  during  our  journey ;  and  when  a 
larger  apartment  was  wanted  for  a  dining-room,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  partitions  were  in  an  instant  taken  away.  One  could  not 
see,  indeed,  what  was  done  in  the  next  room,  but  one  frequently 
overheard  the  conversation  that  passed  there. 

**  In  each  room  there  are  two  or  more  windows,  which  reach  from 
the  ceiling  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor.  They  consist  of  light 
frames  which  may  be  taken  out,  put  in,  and  slid  behind  each  other, 
at  pleasure,  in  two  grooves  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  beams 
above  and  below  them.  Tliey  are  divided  by  slender  rods  into 
panes  of  a  parallelogrammatic  form,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
forty,  and  pasted  over  on  the  outside  with  fine  white  paper,  which 
is  seldom  if  ever  oiled,  and  admits  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  pre- 
vents any  one  from  seeing  tlirough  it.  The  roof  always  projects  a 
great  way  beyond  the  house,  and  sometimes  has  an  addition  which 
covers  a  small  projecting  gallery  tliat  stands  before  each  window. 
From  this  little  roof  go  slanting  inwards  and  downwards,  several 
quadrangular  frames,  within  which  hang  blinds  made  of  rushes, 
which  may  be  drawn  up  and  let  down,  and  serve  not'  only  to  hinder 
people  that  pass  by  from  looking  into  the  house,  but  chiefly  when  it 
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rains  to  prevent  the  paper  windows  from  being  damaged.  There 
are  no  ghiss  \*indows  here;  nor  have  I  observed  mother-of-pearl 
or  muscovy  tale  (mica,  or  isinglass)  used  for  this  purpose. 

'*  The  houses  have  neither  the  elegant  appearance  nor  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  ours  in  Europe.  Ths  rooms  are  not  so 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  nor  so  warm  in  the  winter,  neither  are  they 
so  safe  in  case  of  fire,  nor  so  durable.  Their  semi-transparent  paper 
windows,  in  particular,  spoil  the  houses,  as  well  in  their  inside  as 
outside  appearance.  Neither  chimneys  nor  stoves  are  known 
throughout  the  whole  country,  although  the  cold  is  very  intense,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  make  fires  in  their  apartments  from  October  to 
March.  The  fires  are  made  in  copper  kettles,  of  various  sizes,  with 
broad  projecting  edges.  Tliis  mode  of  firing  is  liable,  however,  to 
this  inconvenience,  that  the  charcoal  sometimes  smokes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  apartment  becomes  dirty  and  black,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  company  suffer  exceedingly. 

"  The  floors  are  always  covered  with  mats  made  of  a  fine  species 
of  rush  fJuncus  effusua),  cultivated  in  low  spots  for  that  purpose, 
and  interwoven  with  rice  straw.  Tliese  mats  are  from  tln-ee  to  foiur 
inches  thick,  and  of  the  same  size  tlu'oughout  the  comitiy,  viz.,  two 
yards  long  and  one  broad.  The  insides  of  the  houses,  both  ceiling 
and  walls,  are  covered  with  a  handsome,  thick  paper,  ornamented 
with  various  flowers.  These  hangings  ai-e  either  green,  yellow  or 
white ;  and  sometimes  embellished  with  silver  and  gold.  As  the 
paper  is  gi'eatly  damaged  by  the  smoke  in  winter,  it  is  renewed 
every  third  or  fifth  year.* 


'*  The  Japanese  paper,  as  well  for  writing  aud  printiDg  as  for  the  household 
uses  to  which  it  is  so  extensively  put,  is  manufactured  from  the  bnrk  of  the 
young  twigs  of  the  paper  mulberry  {Moras  papyrifira).  KUmpfer  has  ipven  a 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  work.  That  account,  which,  now 
that  so  many  experiments  are  on  foot  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  may  suggest 
some  useful    hints,  is  abridged  by  Thunberg  as  follows : 

"  After  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves  in  the  month  of  December,  they  cut  oft 
the  young  shoots  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  they  tie  up  in  bundles  and 
boil  in  a  lye  of  ashes,  standing  invtrted  in  a  copper  kettle  till  the  bark  is  so 
shrunk  that  half  an  inch  of  the  woody  part  is  seen  bare  at  the  ends.  If  the 
twigs  grow  dry  before  they  can  be  boiled,  they  are  first  soaked  in  water  for 
four-ar.d-twenty  hours.  When  sufficiently  boiled  they  are  taken  out  and  the 
bark  cut    lengthwise   and   stripped   off.    After  being   soaked   in    water   for    three 
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"  The  furniture  in  this  country  is  as  simple  as  the  style  of  build- 
ing. Neither  cupboards,  bureaus,  sofas,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  clocks, 
looking-glasses,  nor  anything  else  of  the  kind,  is  to  be  seen.  To  the 
greater  part  of  these  the  Japanese  are  utter  strangers.  Their  soft 
floor-mats  serve  them  for  chairs.  A  small  table,  or  rather  salver, 
about  t\¥elye  inches  square  and  four  high,  is  set  before  each  person 
in  company  at  every  meal,  of  which  there  are  three  a  day.  The 
food  (rice,  soup  and  fish  being  the  principal  articles)  is  served  in 
lackered  wooden  cups.  Most  other  nations  of  the  East  sit  with 
their  legs  laid  across  before  them — the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lay 
their  feet  under  their  bodies,  and  make  a  chair  of  their  heels. 
When  the  horn-  of  rest  approaches,  a  soft  mattress,  stufied  with  cot- 
ton, is  spread  out  on  the  mats.  The  Japanese  have  no  pillows 
instead  of  which  they  use  oblong  lackered  pieces  of   wood.     With 


honrs,  the  exterior  black  skin  and  the  green  part  beneath  it  is  scraped  off 
wi.h  a  knife,  and  the  bark  is  then  sorted  into  qnnlities;  that  which  is  a  full 
year's  growth  makes  the  best  paper,  and  the  less  matnre  an  ioferior  quality. 
Thus  prepared  and  sorted,  it  is  again  boiled  in  a  clear  lye,  being  perpetually 
stirred,  and  fresh  lye  supplied  to  make  up  for  the  eyaporation ;  and  this 
process  is  continued  till  the  bark  is  dissolved,  as  it  were,  separating  into  flocks 
and  fibres.  It  must  then  be  washed — a  process  requiring,  care  and  judgment, 
as,  if  not  carried  far  enough,  the  paper  wiU  be  coarse,  and  if  too  far,  thin 
and  slazy.  This  is  done  in  a  running  stream,  by  means  of  a  sieve  containing 
the  material,  which  is  perpetually  stirred  till  it  is  diluted  into  a  delicate,  soft 
pap.  For  the  finer  kinds  this  washing  is  repeated,  a  piece  of  linen  being 
substituted  for  the  sieve,  to  prevent  the  finer  parts  from  being  carried  away. 
After  being  washed,  it  is  beaten  with  sticks  of  hard  wood,  on  a  wooden  table, 
till  it  is  brought  to  a  pulp,  which  if  put  into  water  will  dissolve  and  disperse 
like  meal. 

*'It  is  then  mixed  in  a  tub  with  a  clammy  infusion,  obtained  by  soaking 
rice  in  cold  water,  and  with  another  mucilaginous  infusion,  obtained  in  the 
like  manner  from  the  roof  of  Oreni  {Uibiscua  manihot).  This  mixture,  upon  which 
much  depends,  and  the  proportions  of  which  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
succeeds  best  in  a  narrow  tub,  and  requires  perpetual  stirring.  The  whole  is  then 
put  into  a  larger  tub,  from  which  the  sheets  are  token  out  and  between  mats 
made  of  delicate  grass  straw,  and  laid  one  upon  another  in  heaps,  being  pressed 
at  first  lightly,  but  gradually  harder  and  harder,  till  the  water  is  squeezed  out. 
They  are  then  laid  upon  a  board  to  dry  in  the  sun;  after  which  they  are  packed 
in  bundles  for  sale  and  use. 

"For  the  coarser  kinds  of  pax^er  other  sorts  of  burk  are  sometimes  used. 

*'  1  he  Japanese  paper  is  very  close  and  strong.  It  will  bear  being  twisted 
into  ropes,  and  is  occasionally  us  d  even  for  droEses.* 


t» 
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the  above  apparatus  for  sleeping,  the  Japanese  bed-chamber  is  put 
in  order,  and  he  himself  up  and  dressed,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
as,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  longer  time  is  requisite  for  him  to  throw  the 
gown  oyer  him,  which  serves  for  dress  by  day  and  bed-clothes  at 
night,  and  to  gird  it  round  his  waist. 

"  Though  mirrors  do  not  decorate  the  walls,  they  are  in  general 
.use  at  the  toilet,  made  not  of  glass,  but  of  a  composition  of  copper 
and  zinc  highly  polished,  and  fixed  obliquely  in  a  stand  of  wood 
made  for  that  pupose.  Cleanliness  is  a  consiant  object  with  these 
people,  and  not  a  day  passes  in  which  .they  do  not  wash  themselves, 
whether  they  are  at  home  or  on  a  journey.  In  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages, inns  and  private  houses,  there  are  baths."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, what  goes  rather  against  this  alleged  cleanliness,  that  as  the 
poor,  to  save  expense,  are  accustomed  to  use  water  in  which  others 
have  repeatedly  bathed,  they  are  apt  in  that  way  to  take  infectious 
disorders.  Neither  do  their  open  manure  vaults,  placed  by  the  road- 
sides and  in  the  very  fronts  of  their  houses,  agi*ee  so  well  with  this 
eulogy. 

At  Kokura  [/J>J^]  the  Dut<5h  bespoke,  against  their  return,  rice 
and  charcoal  for  the  factory  at  Desinm  [Jlj^].  Having  crossed  to 
Simonoseki  [TOBS]»  ^^^7  embarked,  on  the  12th  of  March,  in  a 
large  Japanese  junk,  for  Osaka ;  but,  having  made  less  than  half  the 
voyage,  they  encountered  contrary  winds,  which  drove  them  a  long 
distance  back,  and  detained  them  for  near  three  weeks.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  as  to  make  fires  comfortable,  and  colds  and  catan*hs, 
endemical  to  Japan  from  the  changeability  of  its  climate,  wei*e  very 
prevalent.  All  this  time  they  slept  on  board,  but  had  severjil  times 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  shore  to  annise  themselves  at  tlie  inns  and 
temples,  the  Japanese  sailors  being  always  anxious  to  land  in  order 
to  bathe. 

The  country  all  along  this  coast  was  mountainous,  which  was  tlie 
reason  of  going  by  sea  instead  of  by  land,  tlie  land  rojvd  being  very 
difficult.  This  coast  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  highly  cultivated, 
the  mountains  in  many  places    resembling  })eautiful    gardens. 

At  the  places  where  they  l.inded,  the  children  were  very  numer- 
ous. **  I  observed,"  says  Thunberg,  *'  that  the  chastisement  of  cliil- 
dren  was  very  moderate.  I  very  seldom  heard  them  i*cbuked  or 
scolded,  and  hardly  ever  saw  them  flogged  or  beaten,  either  in  pri- 
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vate  families  or  on  board  the  vessels ;  while,  in  more  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations,  these  compliments  abound.*  In  the  schools 
one  might  hear  the  children  read  all  at  once,  and  so  loud  as  almost 
to  deafen  one." 

Whenever  the  Japanese  went  on  shore,  they  killed  geese  and 
ducks  for  the  Dutchmen  to  eat ;  but  at  sea  they  had  scruples  about 
killing  them,  though  in  fine  weather  the  Chinese  teal  (Anas  gale- 
riciilcUa),  and  several  sorts  of  ducks,  fairly  covered  the  water,  so 
as  to  look  at  a  distance  like  great  islands.  But,  though  scrupulous 
themselves,  they  made  no  objections  to  Thunberg's  killing  them ; 
though,  not  being  allowed  the  use  of  fire-arms,  it  does  not  appear 
how  he  did  it. 

At  length,  on  the  Ttli  of  April,  after  a  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous passage  of  tweuty-six  days,  they  reached  the  harbor  of  Fiogo 
[Hyogo,  :RU],  whence  the  next  day,  partly  by  land  and  partly  in  small 
boats,  they  proceeded  to  Osaka.  Here  each  of  the  travellers 
disbursed  sixteen  taels  in  presents  to  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
vessel,  for  the  hire  of  which  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
taels  was  paid  by  the  East  India  Company.  They  staid  at  Osaka 
only  a  single  night,  during  which  tliey  bespoke  from  some  merchants, 
who  visited  themt  with  samples,  several  articles,  such  as  insects  of 
copper,  artificial  ti*ees  varnished,  fans  of  various  kinds,  writing 
paper,  paper  hangings,  &c.  They  left  Osaka  early  in  the  morning, 
by  torchlight,  and,  following  the  same  road  which  Kampfer  had 
taken,  reached  Miako  at  night.  **  Except  in  Holland,"  says  Thun- 
berg,  "  I  never  made  so  pleasant  a  journey  as   this,   with   regard 


*  Gaxon  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  upon  this  point  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  Thunberg  cr  any  subsequent  observer,  is  very  explicit  upon 
this  point.  **  The  parents  educate  the'r  children  with  great  care.  They  are 
not  foreyer  bawling  in  their  ears,  and  they  never  use  them  roughly.  When  they 
cry  they  show  a  wonderful  patience  in  quieting  them,  knowing  well  that  young 
children  are  not  of  an  r.ge  to  profit  by  reprimnndH.  This  method  succeeds  so 
well,  that  Japanese  children,  ten  or  twelve  yiars  old,  behave  with  all  the  discretion 
and  propriety  of  grown  people.  They  are  not  sent  to  school  till  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  then  they  are  not  forced  fo  study  things  for  which  they 
have  no  inclination." 

t  In  Eiimpfer's  time  no  personal  intercourse  wns  allowed  with  those  of  wliom 
articles  were  bought  ut  Ositkn,  Aliako  and  Jedo.  In  this  respect  there  would  seem 
to  have  boon  a  relaxation. 
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to  the  beauty  and  delightful  appearance  of  the  country.  The  whole 
country,  on  both  sides  of  us,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  notliing  but 
a  fertile  field,  and  the  whole  of  our  long  day's  journey  extended 
tlu-ough  villages,  of  which  one  began  where  the  other  ended." 

The  farmers  were  now  preparing  their  lands  for  rice.  ITie  fields, 
by  means  of  a  raised  border,  lay  almost  entirely  under  water.  This 
was  the  case  even  with  tliose  sides  of  the  hills  intended  for  rice. 
They  were  laid  out  in  terraces,  the  water  collected  on  the  higher 
grounds  being  regulated  by  means  of  walls  or  dams,  so  as  to  be  let 
on  or  shut  off  at  pleasure.  There  were,  also,  reservoirs,  constructed 
to  retain  the  contents  of  the  flooded  streams,  against  occasions  of 
drought.  The  rice  was  sown  first  very  dose  and  thick,  and  when 
about  six  inches  high  was  transplanted  into  the  fields,  in  tufts  of 
several  plants,  placed  about  six  inches  apart.  This  was  done  by  the 
women,  who  waded  about  in  water  at  least  slk  inches  deep,  the  men 
having  first  turned  up  the  ground  with  a  hoe.  Beautiful  white 
herons  followed  the  laborers,  and  cleared  the  fields  of  worms.  The 
rice  thus  planted  was  reaped  in  November. 

Fields  of  wheat,  barley  (used  to  feed  the  horses),  buckwheat.  East 
India  kale  (Brassica  orientalis),  and  mustard  (the  two  latter  for 
oil),  were  also  seen.  These  crops,  planted  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, and  ripe  in  May  or  June,  were  in  beds  about  a  foot  bi-oad,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  furrow  or  trench  of  about  the 
same  breadth.  Sometimes  they  were  planted  across  these  narrow 
beds,  and  sometimes  in  two  rows,  lengthwise.  Thunberg  noticed 
that  when  the  ear  was  about  to  put  forth,  the  plants  being  grown  to 
the  height  of  a  foot,  the  earth  was  taken  out  from  the  intervening 
trenches,  and  drawn  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  About  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  liquid  manure  collected  in  the 
jars  already  described,  and  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  refuse,  was 
carried  out  by  the  farmers,  in  largo  pails,  and  poured  with  a  ladle 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  a  method  which  avoids  the  waste  incident 
to  spreading  the  manure  on  unplauted  fields,  to  be  dried  up  by  the 
sun,  or  to  lose  by  evaporation  its  volatile  salts  and  oily  particles. 

The  fields  were  kept  so  free  of  weeds  as  to  afford,  much  to  Thun- 
berg's  disappointment,  very  little  chance  to  botanize.  Animals  were 
little  used  in  agriculture.  Only  such  of  the  rice  fields  as  lay  low, 
and  quite  under  water,  were  ploughed  by  oxen — cows  being    kept 
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for  draft  and  breeding  only,  and  never  milked.  The  only  wheel 
caiTiages  seen  were  a  few  carts,  and  these  only  in  and  about  Miako, 
some  with  three  wheels,*  one  before  the  other  two,  and  some  two- 
wheeled.  These  carts  were  long  and  narrow,  the  wheels,  some  with 
spokes  and  fellies,  but  without  any  tire,  except  a  rope  tied  about 
them,  and  others  of  a  solid  piece,  sawed  from  a  log.  They  were 
drawn  by  an  ox,  by  cows,  or  a  bufihlo.  Horses  were  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  their  princes,  though  occasionally  employed  by  others  for 
travelling  and  carrying  burdens.  They  were  not  numerous,  but 
Tliunberg  seems  to  make  rather  a  close  estimate  in  saying  that  all 
Japan  has  scarcely  as  many  horses  as  a  single  provinco  of  Sweden. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  meadows  or  pastures,  the  cattle  and 
hoi-ses  being  fed  at  home  all  the  year,  so  that  all  the  land,  not 
too  steep  or  rocky  for  cultivation,  was  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
crops;  nor  did  the  fields  require  fences.  All  the  manure  of  the 
animals  kept  was  carefully  preserved,  old  men  and  childi'en  follow- 
ing the  horses  of  travellers,  with  a  shell  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  a  basket  in  which  to  put  what  they  collected,  Of  course 
the  small  number  of  domestic  animals  made  it  the  more  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  other  means  of  providing  manure  already  noticed. 
A  few  swine  were  to  be  seen,  but  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nagasaki.  There  were  no  sheep  nor  goats.  A  supply  of  these 
animals,  and  also  of  cattle  and  hogs,  for  the  Dutch  at  Desima,  was 
brought  annually  from  Batavia.  Dogs,  **the  only  idlers  in  the 
country,"  were  kept  from  superstious  motives,  and  cats  were  the 
general  fa^  oriles  of  the  women.  Hens  and  ducks  were  kept  about 
the  houses,  chiefly  for  their  eggs,  of  which  the  Japanese  makes  great 
use,  boiled  hard  and  chopped  into  small  pieces. 


*  Kiimpfer  had  noticad  similar  tbree-\\  lu  elcd  carts,  made  very  low,  and  cm- 
ployed  in  dra\t'ing  8tone  from  a  quarry.  In  unloading,  the  single  wheel  was  taken 
off,  whou  the  cart  formed  an  inclined  plune. 
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The  travellers  remained  four  days  at  Miako,  during  which  the 
accustomed  visits  were  paid  to  the  chief  justice  and  to  the  two  gov- 
ernors. A  new  advance  of  money  was  also  made  to  them  here, 
Thimberg's  share  being  three  hundred  taels,  in  gold  kobangs,  to  be 
charged  against  the  kambaug  money  standing  to  his  credit  from  the 
sale  of  his  private  goods,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such 
rarities  and  merchandise  as  he  chose.  Here,  again,  the  Dutch  were 
waited  on  by  the  merchants,  from  whom  they  bespoke  several 
articles  in  sowas  and  lackered  ware,  to  be  ready  against  their  return. 
Of  these  Japanese  merchants,  Thimberg  observes  that  they  are  the 
only  persons  in  the  country,  except  the  emperor,  who  can  become 
rich,  and  that  they  sometimes  accumulate  very  considerable  sums ; 
but  they  cannot,  as  in  Europe,  purcliase  titles,  or  raise  themselves 
by  their  money  to  a  higher  rank.  Tlie  ]iosition  of  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  class  seems,  indeed,  jihiiost  precisely  tlie  same  wuth 
that  which  they  held  in  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal 
ideas. 

Commerce,  however,  was  free  from  any  embarrassments,  by  tolls 
or  duties,  and  a  considerable  internal  trade,  of  which  Miako  was  the 
centre  (several  annual  fares  being  held  thei*e),  was  carried  on  in  teii, 
silk  goods,  porcelain,  rice,  lackered  ware,  &c. 
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Settmg  out  from  Miako  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  travellera, 
in  passing  lake  Oih  [Otsu,  :)c^]  w®re  treated  to  a  delicious  fish,  of 
the  salmon  kind,  the  largest  of  which  seen  by  Tliunberg  weighed 
about  ten  pounds.  Finding,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  that  this 
species  of  fish  was  often  served  up,  they  ordered  some  to  be  smoked, 
against  their  return;  but  they  did  not  prove  equal  to  European 
salmom,  either  in  size,  fatness,  or  style  of  curing.  The  country 
still  continued  as  populous  as  before.  In  the  villages  were  many 
almond,  peach  and  apricot  trees,  which  now  presented  a  very  beautiful 
appearance,  blossoming  on  the  bare  bi*anches  before  the  leaves 
unfolded.  These,  as  well  as  the  plum,  cherry,  apple  and  pear*  trees, 
sometimes  bore  double  flowers,  upon  which  the  Japanese  put  a 
high  value. 

The  road  having  brought  them  to  the  sea-shore,  Tlmnberg  ob^ 
served  the  Fttcas  saccharinus,  called  by  the  Japanese,  Komb  [Kcbu, 
&^]f  o^  KohUy  or  sometimes  Kosi.  Cleansed  and  dried,  it  is  eaten, 
though  very  tough,  either  boiled  or  raw— in  the  latter  cose,  out  into 
strips,  which  as  folded  in  little  squares,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  are  usually  strewed  on  the  little  tables,  or  salvers,  on  which  the 
complimentary  presents,  so  common  with  the  Japanese,  are  offered. 
These  presents,  generally  of  trifling  value,  are  always  accompanied 
with  a  complimentary  paper  (so  called),  folded  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  having   slips  of  tliis  fucus  pasted  (o  both  ends  of  it. 

The  mountain,  Fusi  [£  jr],  was  now  in  sight,  and  presently  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Facone  [Hakone,  Jt![>tll]  was  entered,  separating 
the  bays  of  Totomina  [Totominada,  JSQCfli]  ^^^  Jedo.  It  took  a  day 
to  cross  these  mountains,  which  were  covered  with  bushes  and  forest-> 
11*668,  and  were  the  only  hills  in  Japan,  except  those  close  to  Nagasaki, 
which  Thucberg  was  permitted  freely  to  wander  over  and  examine. 
'•  This  dcy,"  he  says,  **  I  was  seldom  in  my  norimon  [^!(Jj]  ;  but  in 
ilio  same  degree  as  I  eased  my  bearers  of  their  burden,  I  rendered 
the  journey  troublesome  to  the  interpreters,  and,  more  particularly, 


*  Eiimpfer  Bays  Uiat  the  Enropean  apple-tree  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and  thftt 
they  have  only  one  kind  of  pears,  such  as  we  call  winter  pears.  The  frait  grows 
to  a  grojit  size,  bnt  most  be  cooked  to  be  eaten.  Cherry-trees  aro  cultivated  only 
for  the  flowers,  as  apricots  and  plums  often  are,  the  blossoms  b(  ing  brought  by 
art  to  be  as  big  as  roses.  Golownin,  however,  ate  apples  in  northern  Japan, 
though  of  an  inferior  quality. 
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to  the  inferior  offioers,  who,  by  rotation,  were  to  follow  my  steps. 
I  was  not  allowed,  indeed,  to  go  far  out  of  the  road,  but  having  been 
previously  used  to  run  up  rocks  in  the  African  mountains,  I  frequently 
got  to  a  considerable  distance  before  my  anxious  and  panting  fol- 
lowers, and  thereby  gained  time  to  gather  a  great  many  of  the  most 
curious  and  scarcest  plants,  which  had  jast  began  to  flower,  and 
which  I  put  in  my  handkerchief. 

Among  the  trees  growing  in  this  tract  was  the  Thuya  ddUbraJUi^ 
planted  evarywhere  by  the  road-side,  tall,  stmight,  and  with  leaves 
of  silver-white  on  their  under  sides — in  Thunberg's  opinion  the  hand- 
somest of  the  fir  tribe.  There  were  no  less  than  six  peculiar  species 
of  maple,  all  of  great  beauty.  Cedars  { Cupresatis  japonica),  a  common 
tree  throughout  the  country,  grew  here  in  great  perfection.  The 
straightest  and  tallest  of  the  firs,  their  trunks  ran  up  sti*aiglit  as 
a  candle,  and,  being  both  light  and  very  durable,  the  timber  was 
employed  for  all  soi4)s  of  constructions,  and  also  for  cabinet  work, 
the  veins  showing  to  advantage  when  covered  with  varnish.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  next  to  the  Pinua  silvestria,  is  that  most  employed 
by  carpenters,  &c.  He  also  observed  several  species  of  oaks,*  the 
common  barberry,  in  full  blossom,  several  species  of  the  Vaccinia^ 
or  whortleberry,  a  wild  pear-tree,  a  shrub  with  leaves  so  rough 
that  they  are  used  for  polishing  by  the  joiners,  the  Orytis  japonica, 
bearing  its  flowers  at  the  middle  of  its  leaves ;  also  several  beau- 
'  tiful  flowering  shrubs,  Vtlmma,  with  double  as  well  as  single  flowera, 
4  two  species  of  Spirca,  the  Citrus  tnpoliata,  and  the  Gardenia  Florida, 
of  which  the  seed-vessels  afforded  a  yellow  dye.  The  dragon  lily 
(Anim  draco7itiiim)y  and  the  edible  species  of  the  same  plant  (Arum 
esculentum),  the  eddo,  or  tania,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  taro  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  {Caladiura  in  more  recent  classifications),  were 
cultivated  in  some  spots. 

By  night  the  sea-shore  was  again  reached,  at  Odotvara,  [Oda- 
wara,  /hEIlI5]>  whence  two  days*  journey  took  them  to  Jedo  [Yedo, 
iX^],  where  they  arrived,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the  sea  voyage, 
at  a  period  unusually  late,  but  which  Thuuborg  notes  as  an  advantage, 
since  it  gave  him,  both  going  and  re  Lumping,  a  better  opportunity 

*  Kampfer  says   there  are  two   fti>ocics  peculiar   to  Japan,  the  acorns   of  which 
ui\i  boiled  and  eaten. 


t 
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to  obserre  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  During  tlie  journey  there 
had  been  rain  sometimes,  but  not  too  often,  and  the  cold  had  been 
such  as  occasionally  to  make  fires  very  comfortable.  The  Japanese, 
he  observed,  bore  the  cold  better  than  the  rain,  which  did  not  al- 
tc^ther  agree  with  their  bare  feet  and  heads.  For  the  feet  they 
used  only  slippers  of  rice  straw,*  left  at  the  door  whenever  they 
entered  a  house,  consisting  of  a  sole,  without  upper  leather  or  hind- 
piece  (kept  on  by  a  thong,  or  strap,  held  fast  between  the  toes),  and 
soon  soaked  and  spoiled  by  the  rain,  on  which  occasion,  indeed, 
high  wooden  cl(^  were  sometimes  substituted.  Ordinarily,  even 
while  travelling,  no  covering  for  the  head  was  woni,  but  in  hard 
rains  they  used  an  umbrella,  a  hat  of  plaited  grass,  and  a  cloak  of 
oil-paper,  for  which  the  poorer  class  substituted  a  piece  of  straw 
matting,  thrown  over  their  backs. 

Tlie  weather,  during  a  stay  of  twenty-six  days  at  Jedo,  from 
April  28th  to  May  25th,  was  often  damp,  almost  every  day  cloudy 
with  sometimes  drizzling,  and  sometimes  heavy,  rain.  Several 
slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt.  Several  fires  occurred,  wliich 
were  soon  extinguished.  A  great  fire,  during  the  Dutch  visits  of 
1772,  had  burned  from  noon  till  eight  at  night,  spreading  over  a  vr.st 
space,  and  making  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Dutch  three  times. 

Down  to  the  day  of  audience,  which  did  not  take  place  till  tlie 
18th  of  May,  the  Dutch  were  not  suffered  to  go  out.  Numbers  of 
persons  obtained,  however,  permission  to  visit  them.  The  first  who 
called  were  fivephysicians  and  two  astronomers,  prompted  especially 
by  Thunberg's  scientific  reputation,  whiph  the  interpretei"s  had 
noised  abroad,  and  who  were  very  inquisitive  on  various  points  of 
science.  The  questions  of  the  astronomers  rchited  principally  to 
eclipses,  which  it  appeared  they  could  not  calculate  to  minutes,  and 
frequently  not  even  to  hours ;  but  besides  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
on  this  conversation  through  interpreter,  another  aix)se,  from  tlie  fact 
that  Thunberg's  astronomy  had  grown  a  little  msty,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Japanese  had  any  books  to  which  they  could  refer. 

In  matters  of  medicine,  he  felt  more  at  home,  especially  as  two 

0 

*  Later  acconnts  represent  oloth  or  cotton  stockingR,  or  socks,  as  frequently  worn 
in  cold  weatber,  resembling  mittens,  in  haying  a  separate  accommodation  for  the  gren  t 
t  e,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  between  that  and  the  others  of  the  shoe-holding 
strap. 
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of  the  Japanese  doctors  could  speak  Dutch — one  of  them  tolerably 
well.  They  also  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  collected 
partly  from  Chinese  and  Dutch  books,  and  partly  from  the  Dutch 
physicians  who  had  visited  Jedo,  but  who  fi*equently  had  not  been 
very  well  able  to  instruct  them,  as  they  were  often,  to  use  Thun- 
berg's  expression,  "little  better  than  hoi-se-dcctors."  One  of  the 
two  Japanese,  quite  a  young  man,  was  the  emperor's  body-physi- 
cian ;  the  other,  somewhat  older  and  better  informed,  was  physician 
to  one  of  the  chief  princes.  Both  were  good-natured,  acute  and 
lively.  They  attached  themselves  to  Thunberg  with  great  zeal,  com- 
ing to  see  liim  every  day,  and  often  staying  late  at  night.  Though 
wearisome  with  their  questions,  yet  so  insinuating  were  they  in  their 
manners  and  anxious  to  learn,  that  our  traveller  foxmd  much  pleas- 
ure in  their  socie^.  They  liad  a  number  of  Dutch  works  on  botany, 
medicine  and  sui^ry,  and  Thunberg  sold  them  some  others.  They 
wei-e  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  set  of  siirgical  in&tmmentB 
which  he  had  brought  from  Amsterdam  and  Fui-is.  These  medical 
friends  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  studies  in  natural  history. 
Among  the  botanical  specimens  which  they  brought  him  were  the 
pine  of  Europe  (Pinvs  ahies),  of  which,  as  well  as  of  tlic  Pxnus  silvest- 
risy  he  liad  seen  several  on  his  journey  to  court,  the  chestnut,  which 
he  saw  aftenvards  at  Miako,  on  his  return,  and  the  walnut  (Jngulmis 
nigra).  They  also-brought  liim  a  variety  of  ores  and  minerals,~'and 
specimens  of  fishes  and  insects. 

The  Japanese,  he  found,  knew  nothing  of  anatomy  or  pliysiolo- 
gy.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blocxl,  feeling  tlie 
pulse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  firat  in  one  ann  and  then  in  the  other, 
not  knowing  tliat  !)oth  beat  alike.  lilocding  tliey  very  seldom 
practised ;  of  the  use  of  in(>rcnry  they  knew  notliing ;  and,  notwith- 
standing what  Thunberg  relates  of  the  cures  oflected  under  his 
direction,  l)y  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  may  be  doubted  how 
much  benefit  lie  confeiTod  by  the  introduction  of  tliat  remedy,  or  by 
the  present  wliicli  he  made  to  his  '*  beloved  pupils  '*  of  **  lus  silver- 
spring  lancet,''  with  instnictions  liow  to  use  it. 

The  two  gi'eat  remedies  of  the  Japanese  are  acupimctui'e  and 
burning  with  the  moxa  [mogusn,  3i!],  the  former  chiefly  practised  in 
a  violent  colic  endemic  to  the  country.  .According  to  the  Japanese 
theory,  it  is  caused  by  wind,  and  to   let  out  this  wind  several    small 
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holes — nine  being  a  favorite  number — are  made  with  needles, 
prepared  for  the  piirix)se,  generally  in  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  or 
abdomen,  tliough  other  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  are,  in  some  cases, 
chosen  for  the  operation.  These  needles  are  nearly  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  made  of  gold  and  silver  generally,  but  sometimes  of  steel,  by 
persons  who  profess  a  particular  skill  in  tempering  them.  The 
bony  parts,  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  are  cai-efully  avoided,  and 
wliile  they  are  passed  through  the  skin  and  muscle,  they  are  twirled 
about  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  are  many  practitioners  who 
confine  themselves  to  this  practice  alone.* 

A  still  more  favorite  and  universal  remedy,  employed  quite  as 
much  for  prevention  as  cure,  is  burning  with  the  moxa  [mogusa,  3t]> 
— the  finer  woolly  part  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  wormwood  (Arte- 
mcsiajf  of  which  the  coarser  kind  is  used  for  ordinary  tinder.  It  is 
pi-ocured  by  rubbing  ;and  beating  the  leaves  till  the  green  part 
separates  and  nothing  remains  but  the  wool,  which  is  sorted  into  two 
kinds.  When  applied,  it  is  made  up  in  little  cones,  wliich,  being 
placed  on  the  part  selected  for  the  operation,  are  set  fii*e  to  from  the 
top.  They  bum  very  slowly  leaving  a  scar  or  blister  on  the  skin, 
which,  some  time  after,  breaks  and  discliarges.  Tlie  operation  is  not 
very  painful,  except  when  repeated  in  the  same  place,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  or  when  applied  to  certain  tender  parts.  It  is  thought  very 
efficacious  in  pleuiisies,  tooth-ache,  gout  and  rheumatism — disorders 
which,  like  the  colic  above-mentioned,  are  rapid  in  their  operation, 
and  of  which  the  paroxysms  tend  to  a  speedy  termination  under  any 
medical  treatment  or  none  at  all.  The  Japanese  have  very  elaborate 
treatises  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  moxa,  according  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  its  application  form  a  science  and 
profession  by  itself.  Tlie  fleshy  parts,  especially  of  the  back,  are 
ordinarily  selected.  It  is  used  still  more  by  way  of  prevention  tlian 
for  cure,  every  person,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  even  pris- 
oners in  the  jails,  submitting  to  the  operation,  at  least  once  in  six 


*  niere  have  not  been  wanting  attempts  to  introvluce  acupuncture  into 
European  practice.  See  a  scnBible  article  on  thin  subject  by  Bemusat  {Nov. 
Mdanges  Asiat,  "vol.  l),  in  which  he  gives  an  analysis  of  a  Japanese  treat- 
ise on  acupuncture,  which,  with  a  translation  of  it,  was  brought  homo  by  Tit- 
aing^. 
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mouths.*  Another  remedy  is  friction,  applied  by  certain  profes- 
soi-s,  and  wliich  proves  of  gi*eat  use  in  pains  of  the  limbs,  arising 
from  the  prevailing  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Internal  remedies 
are  generally  exliibited  in  the  form  of  simple  decoctions,  diiu-etic  or 
sudorific.  Wonderful  virtues  are  ascribed  to  certain  drugs ;  and. 
on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  appear,  as  in  the  use  of  unicorn's  horn 
and  ginseng,  to  have  been  not  less  deluded  by  quack  medicines  and 
medical  theories  than  more  enlightened  nations.t 

Tlie  doctors,  like  the  priests,  are  distinguished  from  other  people 
by  the  fashion  of  wearing  their  hair.  Thunberg  states  in  one  place 
that  they  shaved  the  whole  head;  in  another,  that  they  bad  the 
option  of  ^retaining  all  theii*  liair,  like  the  boys  and  women.  Ac- 
coixling  to  Titsingh,  physicians  shave  the  head,  and  surgeons  wear 
the  hair.     Of  surgery,  however,  they  know  next  to  nothing. 

All  the  male  Japanese  who  are  neither  priests  nor  physicians, 
from  the  time  the  beard  begins  to  grow,  shave  the  head  from  the 
foi^head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  little  hair  left  about  the 
neck  and  on  the  temples  is  well  oiled,  turned  up  in  a  cue,  and  tied 
with  several  rounds  of  white  string  made  of  paper.  The  hair  above 
the  tie  is  cut  oflf,  leaving  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  wliich  being 
stiflened  with  a  sort  of  pomatum,  is  so  bent  that  the  tip  of  it  is  made 
to  stand  against  the  crown  of  the  head.  Tliis  an*angenieut  is  strictly 
attended  to,  the  head  being  shaved  every  day,  that  the  stumps  of 
tlie  p^'owing  hair  may  not  disfigure  it. 

Women  who  have  parted  witli  their  husbands  also  shave  their 
heads  -  at  least  Thunberg  met  with  one  such  instance :  but,  in 
general,  the  women  retain  all  their  hair,  which  they  make  smooth 
with  oil  and  mucilaginous  substances,  and  either  put  close  to  the 
head  all  round,  or  else  (in  the    case  of  single  women  and  serving- 

*  Kampfer  treats  at  length  on  the  acupuncture  and  moxa,  and  gives  in  his 
appendix  a  translation  of  a  Japanese  treatise  on  the  parts  to  be  selected  to  be 
burnt,  according  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

t  Of  the  Dosiu  powder,  to  which  the  Japanese  ascribe  singular  effects,  M. 
Titsingh  has  given  a  curious  account.  r!lvstr<ttions,  p.  283.  It  was  the  inyenfion 
of  Kolto'i  [Aul/o,  5Lji],  a  great  saint  and  sago,  who,  by  profound  meditation  on  the 
writings  both  of  his  own  sect  and  others,  latl  discovereil  that  the  great  scourges  of 
mankind  are  four:  namely,  Sijokf  [Jijoku.  i^]^],  hell;  Goki  [Gaki,  J9lJtL«  l^'AHgry 
demon],  woman;  Tiikusio  [Chikusho,  ^^],  the  man  with  a  perverse  heart;  and 
Sioura  [^'Aura,  flHJ.  ^'^- 
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maids)  make  it  stand  in  pufls  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  ends 
are  fastened  tc^ther  in  a  knob  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  just  before 
which  is  stnick  a  htrge  comb,  made,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  people, 
of  lackered  boxwood,  and  among  the  richer  of  tortoise-shell.  The 
rich  wear  also  several  long  ornament  of  tortoise-shell,  stuck  through 
this  knob,  which,  with  a  few  flowers,  constitute  the  whole  of  their 
head  decorations.  "Vanity,"  says  Thunberg  **has  not  yet  taken 
root  among  them  to  that  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  wear  rings  or 
other  ornaments  in  their  ears.  No  caps,  hats  or  bonnets  are  worn, 
except  a  conical  cap,  made  of  reeds,  wiien  travelling.    Otherwise  the 

parasol,    or    fan,  is  all  the  shelter  they  use  against  the  sun  or  the 

*    )) 
ram. 

The  official  visits  are  thus  described  by  Thunberg ;     **  We  were 

dressed  in  the  European  fashion,  but  in  costly  silks,  interwoven  with 

silver  and  laced  with  gold.     On  account  of  the  festivity  of  the  day  it 

was  requisite  for  us  to  wear  our  swords  and  a  very  large  black  silk 

cloak.    We  were  earned  a  considerable  distance  through  the  town 

before  we  arrived  at  the   emperor's  residence.     This  is  surrounded 

by  fosses  and  stone  walls,  and  separated  by  draw-bridges.    It  forms 

a  considerable  town  of  itself,  and  is  said  to  be  five  leagues  in  cu*cum- 

ference,  comprising  the  emperor's  private  palace,  as  also  that  of  the 

hereditary   prince,    each   separated    from  the  other  by  wide  fosses, 

stone   walls,    gates  and  other  bulwarks.     In  the  outermost  citadel, 

which   was   the   largest   of   all,  were  large  and  handsome  covered 

streets   and   great  houses,    which    belonged   to   the  princes  of  the 

country,   the    privy   councillors,    and  other  officers  of  state.     Tlieir 

numerous  families,  who  were  obliged  likewise  to  remain  at  the  court 

the  whole  year  throughout,  were  also  lodged  here.     At  the  first  gate 

there   was   a   strong  guard.     That  at  the  second  gate  was  said  to 

consist  of  a  thousand  men.^    As  soon  as  we  liad  passed  through  this 


*  From  Thnnberg's  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Japanese,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  very  formidable  soldiers.  He  mentions  bc^vs  and  arrow's,  soymetars,  halbcrts  and 
gnns.  Their  bows  are  very  large  and  their  arrows  long,  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  The 
bowman,  in  order  to  shoot,  places  himself  on  one  kaee,  a  ix)eition  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  discharge  his  arrows  with  any  great  rapidity.  Gnns  were  not  ordinarily 
employed.  Thnnberg  saw  them,  apparently  matchlocks,  only  as  articles  of  show  in 
the  honses  of  the  imperial  officers,  displayed  ux)on  a  stand  in  the  audience  chamber. 
Xhe  few  cannon  at  Nagasaki,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  were  discharged 
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gate,  having  previously  quitted  our  norimons  [^^I^l,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  an  apartment,  where  we  waited  a  full  hour,  At  last, 
liaviug  obtained  leave  to  approach  the  imperial  palace,  we  passed 
thixjngli  a  long  lane  of  soldiers,  who  were  posted  on  both  sides  quite 
up  to  the  door  of  the  palace,  all  aimed  and  well  clothed. 

**  The  em]>eror's  private  palace  was  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  although  it  consisted  of  one  story  only,  still  it  was  much  higher 
than  any  other  house,  and  covered  a  large  ti-act  of  ground.  We 
were  immediately  conducted  into  an  anted  lamber^  where  we  again 
waited  at  least  an  hour.  Our  officers  sat  down  in  the  Japanese  man- 
ner on  one  side,  and  the  Dutchmen,  together  with  the  interpreters, 
on  the  other.  It  proved  extremely  fatiguing  to  us  to  sit  in  their 
manner ;  and,  as  we  could  not  hold  it  out  long  thus,  we  put  our  legs 
out  on  one  side  and  covered  them  with  our  long  clonks,  wliich  in  this 
respect  were  of  gi'eat  service  to  us. 

'*  The  time  we  waited  here  did  not  appear  long,  as  great  num- 
bers of  people  passed  in  and  out,  both  in  order  to  look  at  ns  and 
talk  with  us.  We  were  visited  by  several  princes  of  the  country, 
but  constantly  incognito,  though  we  could  always  perceive  when 
they  were  coming,  from  the  murmuring  noise  which  was  at  first 
heard   from  the  inner  rooms,    and  the  silence  that  ensued  upon  it, 


only  once  in  seven  years,  the  Japanese  knowing  little  or  not  at  aU  the  proper 
innungement  of  them,  and  fixing  the  match  to  a  long  pole,  so  as  to  tonch  them 
off  at  a  safe  distance.  ITieir  longer  swords  are  broad-backed,  a  little  curved,  a 
yard  long,  and  of  excellent  temper ;  the  hilts  somewhat  roundish  and  flat,  furnish- 
ed with  a  round  substantial  guard  without  any  bow.  llie  scabbard  is  thick  and 
rather  flat,  made  of  wood,  aud  sometimes  covered  with  shagreen  and  lackered. 
The  sLortor  sword  is  straight.  These  swords  are  costly  and  rated  at  a  high 
value. 

From  a  Japanese  work,  Seibold  states  their  method  of  making  sword-blades: 
•'The  b'ades,  forged  out  of  good  bar-steel,  are  plastered  over  with  a  paste  of 
pot4isb,  porcelain  clay  and  powdered  cLarcoal,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are 
next  exjKised  to  the  fire  and  lio:ited  till  the  mass  assumes  a  white  hue.  The 
glowing  blades  are  then  plunged  into  luke-warm  water,  three  fifths  boiling  to  two 
fifths  cold,  and  cooled  gradually.  Often  the  edge  only  is  heated,  and  then  the 
cooling  is  with  cold  watar.  The  reforging  of  old  blades  is  not  uncommon."  Of 
the  two  swords  worn  by  the  Japanese,  one  is  long  and  sl'ghtly  curved,  the  other 
short  and  straight. 
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Their  curiosity  was  carried  to  a  great  length  in  everjrthing ;  but  the 
chief  employment  they  found  for  us,  was  to  let  them  see  our  mode 
of  writing.  We  were  thus  induced  to  write  something  either  on 
paper  or  on  their  fans.  Some  of  them  showed  us  fans  on  which  the 
Dutch  liad  formerly  written,  and  which  they  had  carefully  treasured 
up  as  great  rarities. 

''  At  last  the  instant  arrived  when  the  ambassador  was  to  have 
audience,  at  which  the  ceremony  was  totally  different  from  that 
which  was  used  in  Eampfer's  time,  we  remaining  in  the  apartment 
into  which  we  had  been  ushered. 

"  After  the  return  of  the  ambassador  we  were  again  obliged  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  the  antechamber,  in  order  to  receive  the  visits 
and  answer  the  question  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  several  times 
during  whose  entrance  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  Among  these,  it 
was  said,  his  imperial  majesty  had  likewise  come  incognito^  in  order 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  Dutch  and  their  dress.*  The  inter- 
preter and  officers  had  spared  no  pains  to  find  out,  through  the 
medium  of  their  friends,  everything  that  t^ould  tend  to  our  informa- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  emperor  was  of  a  middle  size,  liale  con- 
stitution, and  about  forty  and  odd  years  of  age. 

"  At  length,  after  all  the  visits  were  ended,  we  obtained  leave  to 
see  several  rooms  in  the  palace,  and  also  that  in  wliich  the  ambassa- 
dor had  had  audience,  and  which  has  alreiidy  been  described. 

"  The  ambassador  was  conducted  by  the  outside  of  the  anteroom 
and  along  a  boarded  passage  to  the  audience  room,  which  opened 
by  a  sliding-door.  The  inner  room  consisted,  in  a  manner,  of 
three  rooms,  one  a  step  liigher  than  the  other,  and,  according  to  the 
measure  I  took  of  them  by  my  eye,  when  afterwards  permitted  to 
view  them,  of  about  ten  paces  each  in  lengtli,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  emperor  and  tlie  ambassador  might  be  about  thirty 
paces.  The  emperor,  as  I  was  informed,  stood  during  the  audience, 
in  the  most  interior  pai-t  of  the  room,  as  did  the  hereditary  prince 
likewise,  at  liis  right  hand.  To  the  right  of  this  room  was  a  large 
saloon,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  by  a  hundred  mats,  and 
hence  called  the  hundred-mat  saloon.     It  is  six  hundred  feet  long 

•  This  npi>ear8  to  have  been  the  snlwtilnte  for  those  private  ioterviewK,  in 
Mhich  the  doctor  and  secretary  were  exix'cted  to  show  off  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Dutch,  and  of  >\hich  Kclmpfer  has  given  so  curious  an  account. 
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and  three  hundred  broad,*  and  is  occupied  by  the  most  dignified 
men  of  the  empire,  privy  councillors  and  princes,  who  all,  on  similar 
occasions,  take  their  seats  according  to  their  different  ranks  and 
dignity.  To  the  left,  in  the  audience  room,  lay  the  presents,  sent 
befoi^hand,  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  The  whole  of  the  audience  con- 
sists merely  in  this,  that,  as  soon  as  the  ambassador  enters  the 
room,  he  falls  on  his  hands,  lays  his  hand  on  the  mat,  and  bows  his 
head  down  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese  themselves 
are  used  to  testify  tlieir  subjection  and  respect.  After  tliis  the 
ambassador  rises,  and  is  conducted  back  to  the  anteroom  the  same 
way  that  he  came. 

"  The  rest  of  the  rooms  which  we  viewed  had  no  furniture  in 
them.  The  floors  were  covered  with  large  and  very  white  straw 
mats;  the  cornices  and  doors  were  handsomely  lackered,  and  the 
locks,  hinges,  &c.,  well  gilt. 

"  After  having  thus  looked  about  us,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
hereditary  prince's  palace,  which  stood  close  by,  and  was  separated 
only  by  a  bridge.  Here  we  were  received  and  complimented  iu  the 
name  of  the  hereditary  prince,  who  was  not  at  home ;  after  wliicli 
we  were  conducted  back  to  our  noriiuons  [^1;^]. 

**  Although  the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  and  we  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  digest  our  early  breakfast,  we  were  neveiiheless 
obliged  to  pay  visits  to  all  the  privy  councillors,  as  well  to  tlie  six 
ordinary  as  to  the  six  extraordinary,  at  each  of  their  respective 
houses.  And  as  tliese  gentlemen  were  not  yet  returned  from  court, 
we  were  received  in  the  most  polite  manner  by  tlieir  deputies,  and 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  their  ladies  and  children.  Each  visit  lasted 
half  an  hour ;  and  we  were  for  tlio  most  part  so  placed  in  a  lar<ije 
room  that  we  could  be  viewed  on  all  sides  through  thin  cui-tains, 
without  having  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  sight  of  these  court  beau- 
ties, excepting  at  one  place,  where  they  made  so  free  as,  not  only 
to  take  away  the  curtain,  but  also  desired  us  to  advance  nearer. 
In  general  wo  were  received  by  two  gentloiuen  in  office,  and  at 
(iveiy  place  treated  witJi  green  tea,  the  apparatus  for  smoking,  and 
pastry,  wliich    was    set  before    each    of    ns,    separately,  on     sniail 

''■  It  would  take  ft    thousa:  il    of  the  ordinary    JapaDese    mats    to  cover    such  a 
Coor;  hut  Tiiunberg  says  the  mats  u\)on  it  were  of  an  extra  siza. 
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tables.  We  drank  sometimes  a  cup  of  the  boiled  tea,  but  did  not 
touch  the  tobacco,  and  the  pastry  was  taken  home  through  the  pru- 
dent care  of  our  interpreters. 

**  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  prosj^ect  we  had  during  these 
visits,  from  an  eminence  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
tliis  large  and  extensive  town,  which  the  Japanese  affirm  to  be 
twenty-one  leagues,  or  as  many  houi-s'  walk,  in  circumference.  The 
evening  drew  nigh  by  the  time  that  we  returned,  weary  and  worn 
out,  to  oiu'  inn. 

"  On  the  following  day  (May  19th)  we  paid  our  respects  to  the 
temple  lords,  as  they  are  called,  the  two  governors  of  the  town, 
and  the  two  commissaries  of  strangers.  A  few  days  elapsed  after 
this  before  we  received  our  audience  of  leave.  This  was  given,  in  a 
very  summary  manner,  on  the  23d  following,  and  only  before  tlie 
lords  in  council  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  intervening  days 
wei*e  employed  in  receiving  presents  and  preparing  for  our  depaiiure. 
At  tlie  audience  of  leave,  the  gowns  or  Japanese  dresses,  intended  as 
presents  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  were  delivered.  The 
presents  destined  for  us  were  carried  to  our  inns.  Every  ordinary 
privy  councillor  gives,  the  day  after  the  audience  of  leave,  ten  gowns ; 
eveiy  extraordinary  privy  councillor,  six  ;  every  temple  lord,  five ; 
and  every  commissary,  and  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  two.  Of  these 
our  banjos  [banjashu,  §0f^]  (the  officei*s  called  by  Kampfer  bugio 
and  deputy-bugio — the  conductor  of  the  journey)  received  two ;  the 
secretary  and  myself  two  apiece ;  and  the  ambassador  four.  The 
rest  are  packed  up  for  the  company's  account."* 

Of  these  gowns,  the  univei*sal,  and  almost  only  article  of  Japan- 
ese dress,  Tlmnberg,  in  another  place,  gives  the  following  account. 
*'  They  are  long  and  wide,  and  worn,  one  or  more  of  them,  by 
people  of  every  age  and  condition  in  life.  The  rich  liave  them  of 
the  finest  silk,  and  tlie  poor  of  cotton.  The  women  wear  them 
reaching  down  to  tlieir  feet,  and  the  women  of  quality  frequently 
witli  a  train.  Those  of  the  men  come  down  to  their  heels;  but 
IravoUers,  togetlier  with  soldiers  and  laboring  people,  either  tuck 
thoni  u]->  or  wo;ir  tlieiii  so  slioii  that  they  only  reach  to  their  knees, 


*  Tliis  was  a  differoDt  arraDgcment  fruin  tbnt  which  prevailed  in  Kjimpfer'H 
tinu*,  when  the  ambassiulor  had  the  whole,  except  those  presented  by  the  on)i>eror 
himself. 
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The  men  generally  have  them  made  of  plain  silk  of  one  color ;  but 
the  Bilken  stuffis  worn  by  the  women  are  flowered,  sometimes  in 
golu.  In  the  summer  they  are  either  without  any  lining  at  all,  or 
else  with  a  thin  lining  only.  In  winter,  by  way  of  defence  against 
the  cold  weather,  they  are  quilted  with  cotton  or  silk  wad.  The 
men  seldom  wear  many  of  them,  but  the  women  often  from  thirty  to 
fifty,  or  more,  and  all  so  thin,  that  together  they  hardly  weigh 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  The  undermost  serves  for  a  shirt, 
and  is  therefore  either  white  or  bluish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  thin 
and  transparent.  All  these  gowns  are  fastened  about  the  waist  by 
a  belt,  which  for  the  men  is  about  the  breadth  of  a  hand,  and  for 
the  women  of  twelve  inches,  and  of  such  length  as  to  go  twice 
round  the  body,  with  a  large  knot  and  rose.  The  knot  worn  by  the 
fair  sex,  which  is  larger  than  that  worn  by  the  men,  shows  inmie- 
diately  whether  the  woman  is  married  or  not;  as  tlie  married 
women  wear  the  knot  before,  and  the  single  beliind.  The  men  fasten 
to  this  belt  their  sabres,*  fan,  tobacco-pipe  and  pouch.  The  gowns 
are  rounded  oflF  about  the  neck,  without  a  cape,  open  beroi-e,  and 
show  the  bare  bosom,  which  is  never  covered,  either  with  a  liand- 
kerchief  or  anything  else.  The  sleeves  are  ill-sliaped,  wide  and 
long,  the  openings  paiily  sewed  up,  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which 
they  put  their  hands  in  cold  weather,  or  use  it  as  a  pocket  to  hold 
their  ])apers  and  otlier  tliings.t  Young  girls,  in  particular,  liave  the 
sleeves  of  their  gowns  so  long  as  fi'equently  to  reach  quite  down  to 
the  ground.  On  account  of  the  width  of  their  garments,  the^^  are 
S(X)n  dressed  and  undressed,  as  tliey  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
uutio  their  girdle  and  draw  in  tlie'r  arms  when  the  whole  of  their 
dress  instantly  falls  off  of  itself.  The  gowns  serve  also  for  bedt-lothes. 
The  connnon  people,  when  at  work,  are  frequently  seen  naked, 
with  only  a  girdle  about  lliem,  or  with  their  gowns  taken  otf  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  lianging  down  loose  from  their  gir- 


*  Tbe  two  Hwcnls,  the  badge  of  noV)lity,  are  worn  stuck  into  the  belt,  on  the 
Jeft  side,  with  no  belt  or  their  own,  a  little  crosswise  and  with  the  edge  upwar^is. 
When  a  person  is  seated  the  longer  sword  is  taken  from  the  belt  and  laid  on  the 
ground  by  him, 

t  The  V>osom  of  the  go*.vn  is  also  used  fur  the  same  purpose.  For  ix)cket- 
Imudkerchiefs.  the  .Tapanc;.?  cvrry  about  them  a  supply  c>f  small,  square  bits  ot 
Koft  paper,  which  they  throw  away  as  they  use  them. 
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dies.  Men  of  a  higher  rank  wear  over  the  long  gowns  a  shorter  one, 
made  of  some  thin  stuff,  such  as  gauze.  As  to  the  neck  and  sleeves 
of  it,  they  are  like  those  of  the  other,  but  it  i-eachea  only  to  the 
waist,  and  is  not  fastened  with  a  girdle,  but  tied  befoi'e  and  at  the 
top  with  a  string.  This  half-gown  is  sometimes  of  a  yellow,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  black  color,  and  is  laid  aside  at  home,  or  in  any 
place  where  no  superior  is  present." 

As  the  Japanese  ordinarily  wear  no  covering  for  the  legs,  feet  or 
head,  the  above  described  gowns  constitute  their  entire  dress,  except 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  when  a  complimentary  dress,  or  honor- 
gown,  kamisamo  [{I:fF],  as  they  call  it,  is  added  to  it.  This  compli- 
mentary dress  consists  of  a  frock,  generall}'  of  a  blue  stuff,  with 
white  flowers  about  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  and  made  much  in 
the  same  way,  but  carried  on  each  side  bn<*.k  over  the  shoulders,  so 
as  to  give  a  very  broad-shouldered  appearance  to  the  wearer.  To 
this,  with  pei*sons  of  a  ceiiain  rank,  is  added,  as  part  of  the  dress  of 
ceremony,  a  garment  half  breeches,  lialf  petticoat,  as  if  it  were  a 
petticoat  sewed  up  between  the  legs,  but  left  open  at  the  sides  for 
two  thirds  tlieir  length,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  band,  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles. 

Before  leaving  Jedo,  Thunberg  purchased  a  number  of  botanical 
booksy  containing  very  mdifferent  figiu^s  of  plants,  as  did  anotlu^r 
botanical  work,  in  twenty  thin  octavo  volumes,  presented  to  him  by 
one  of  his  medical  pupils.  But  a  large  printed*  quarto,  which  he 
purchased,  contained  figures  of  Japanese  fishes,  engraved  and  col- 
ored in  such  superior  style,  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  similar 
European  works.  He  also  procured,  though  the  selling  such  things 
to  strangers  was  strictly  prohibited,  a  map  of  Japan,  with  plans  of 
Jedo,  Miako  and  Nagasaki,  exactly  like  thc^se  brought  away  by 
Kiimpfer.  and  engraved  in  his  work.  Just  befoi^e  his  departure,  at 
the  request  of  his  two  pupils  in  medicine,  he  g.a\  e  tliem  a  certificate 
in  Dutch,  of  their  proficiency,  with  which  they  were  as  highly 
delighted  as  ever  a  young  doctor  was  with  his  diploma.  A  warm 
fi'iendship  had  sprang  up  between  him  and  them,  and,  even  after 
Thunberg's  i-eturn  to   Europe,  a    correspondence  was  kept  up  and 


*  The  JApnncso  print    entirely  frrm    stereotype  plates.      They    do  not  employ 
movable  ty][>cs,  and  they  print  on  one  side  of  the  x>Apcr  only. 
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presents  exchanged  for  some  years,  down  at  least  to  the  publication 
of  his  travels. 

According  to  Thunberg,  the  personages  composing  the  imperial 
court  were  in  his  time  so  little  known  that  very  few  people  in  the 
whole  empire  were  acquainted  with  their  names.  M.  Feith,  the 
director  whom  he  accompanied  to  Jedo,  and  who  had  been  on  the 
same  embassy  four  times  before,  and  had  lived  in  Japan  fourteen 
years,  was  obliged  to  confesr;  at  table,  after  their  return  to  Batayia, 
being  inquired  of  as  to  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  that  he 
did  not  know  it,  and  never  had  heard  it.*  It  was  only  through  the 
friendship  of  his  medical  pupils  at  Jedo,  and  of  the  chief  interpreter, 
that  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  a  list  of  the  emperors 
since  Kampfer's  time,  which  he  gives  as  follows : 

Chin  na  yos  [Tsunayoshi,  fli'g]  (reigning  when  Kampfer  left 
Japan,  and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  yeai^s  pi-eviously.) 

1709,  Te  Nob  koo  [Iyenobu-k6,  ^S&]. 

1713,  Ye  Tsu  ku  koo  [Iyetsugu-ko,  §§ciK&]. 

1717,  Tosi  Mune  koo  [^^&]. 

1752,  Ye  Siege  koo  [Iyeshige-ko,  ^£^]. 

1762,  Ye  Fur  koo  [Iyeharu-k6,  ^Jp^]»t^  who  continued  to 
reign  at  the  time  of  Tlniiiberg's  departure,  being  the  forty-fii'st  in 
succession  from  Joritomo  [®f3]»  ^^^  nintli  from  Jesi  Jas  [lyeyasu, 
^0],  otherwise  Daisu-Sama  [Daifu-Sama,  j^/j^J^]  and  Ogoshu- 
Sama  [Ogosho-Sama,  ::^29^if^],  or,  as  he  was  called  after  his  death, 
Gongin-Sama  [Gongen-Sama,  3f|l5J^]>  by  whom  the  reigning  dynas- 
ty had  been  established. 

Thunberg  left  Jedo  on  his  return  the  25th  of  May.  The  weath- 
er being  rainy  they  were  a  good  deal  molested  by  gnats,  against 
which    they  had    to    protect   themselves  by  gauze    ciu'tains.      The 

♦  The  emperors  are  seldom  or  never  spoken  of,  in  the  Jesuit  letters  and  other 
contemporary  memorials,  by  their  personal  or  family  names,  but  only  by  some 
title,  as  Kubo-Sama;  Kambucundono,  or,  as  Klaproth  would  wxite  it,  Kwanbakn* 
dono — the  K^^anbak  (or  bonnet-keeper)  being  a  high  diguitary  in  tlie  court  of  the 
Dairi,  regent  in  case  of  a  minority  or  a  female  Dairi ; — Taiko-Sama,  mighty  lord ; 
Xognn-Sama,  which  is  only,  as  has  been  already  noted,  Siogun-Saraa,  &c.  &c, 

t  The  above  names  are  written  by  TitsiDgh.  as  corrccttd  by  Klaproth,  thus : 
Tsuna  yosi,  Ye-Nobu,  Yei  Tsubo,  Yosi-Muno,  Ye-Sige  (^vhoso  accession  he  places  in 
1715),  Ye-Faru  (succeeds  in  IIW),  He  gives  as  succcK?or  iu  178G.  Yeye-Naii.  Koo 
(which  Titsingh  writes  kio)  he  represents  as  a  title  merely. 
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Japanese  fire-flies,  so  mucL  more  brilliant  and  active  than  the  Euix> 
pean  glow-worm,  were  noticed  with  admiration. 

At  this  season  the  first  gathering  was  made  of  the  tea-leaves,  yet 
quite  yoimg  and  yielding  the  finer  kinds  of  tea.  He  observed  in 
some  places  the  leaves  carelessly  spread  before  the  houses  on  mats  to 
dry.  He  also  observed  the  farmei-s,  in  several  places,  threshing 
barley,  wheat  and  mustard  seed,  on  similar  mats,  with  fiails  having 
three  swingels,  or  sometimes  by  beating  the  ears  against  a  tub.  To 
separate  the  exterior  husk  from  the  rice,  it  was  pounded  by  liand  in 
a  kind  of  mortar,  or  by  means  of  a  machine  consisting  of  a  number 
of  pestles  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel,  or  by  a  man's  foot.  After 
the  wheat  and  barley  were  gathered,  French  beans  (Phasedi)  were 
sown  for  a  second  crop.  He  observed  many  kinds  of  peas  and  beans 
cultivated,  especially  the  BoUchos  soia,  not  only  used  for  making  soy 
[shoyu,  ^{|ll],  but  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  soup,  a  daily  dish  witli 
most  classes.  The  Dolichos  pdystuchos,  which  ran  winding  like 
Scarlet  beans,  was  employed  for  arbors.  Its  flowers,  hanging  down 
from  long  stalks,  were  very  ornamental,  and  appeared  in  succession 
for  a  long  period.  He  mentions,  also,  lettuce,  melons  both  with 
i-ed  and  white  pulp,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  eaten  both  raw  and 
pickled,  gourds,  employed  for  flasks,  mushrooms,  very  much  used, 
especially  for  soups  and  sauces,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  lemons, 
shaddocks,  mediae's  ( MespiUus  japonica),  a  large  sort  of  persinimon 
(Dyosperos  kahij,  grapes,  pomegranates,  Spanish  tigs  (Cadiis  Jicus), 
chestnuts  and  walnuts.*  The  condition  of  the  Japanese  farmer  Thun- 
berg  contrasts  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  Swedish  agriculturalist, 
overloaded  as  the  latter  was  with  feudal  burdens,  though  doubtless 
he  know  better  these  burdens,  which  he  indignantly  enumerates, 
than  he  did  the  grievances  of  the  Japanese  cultivator. 

At  Osaka  [:fcBR]  ^^®  saw  the  smelting  of  copper  from  tlie  ores 
obtained  in  that  neighborliood,  and  the  metluxl  of  casting  it  into  bars. 
A  mould  was  made  for  this  pui*pose,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
a  foot  deep,  *  across  which  were  laid  ten  square  iron  bare,  barely  a 
finger  s  breadth  apart.  A  strip  of  sail-cloth  was  spread  over  tliese 
bai-s    and  forced    down.     The  hole  was  then  filled  with  wah^r,  and 

■  ■ • — ' ^    ■  ■    ^    ^m     ■  II         ■        11 II  »  ■ 

•  Kampfer  represents  the  Jftpunese  strawberry  as  entirely  insipil,  and  the 
raspberries  and  brambleberrics  as  not  agreeable ;  and  Golownin,  from  his  own 
experience,  agrees  with  him  in  this  statement. 
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the  melted  metal,  smelted  from  the  ore,  Avns  dipped  up  m  iron  ladles 
and  poured  into  this  mould,  thus  forming  each  time  ten  or  eleven 
tlun  plates.     To  tliis  method  of  casting  he  ascribes  its    high   color. 

Thunberg  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Japanese  plays,  both  at 
Osaka,  on  his  return  from  Miako,  and  at  Nagasaki,  during  the  an- 
nual Matsuri  [fj(  f)  ]  in  honor  ef  Siwa  [Suwa,  |S(|6],  wliich  he  attended. 
.**  Tlie  spectators,"  he  says,  *'  sit  in  houses  of  different  dimensions,  on 
benches.  Facing  them,  upon  an  elevated  but  small  and  narrow  place, 
stands  the  theatre  itself,  upon  which  seldom  more  than  one  or  two 
actors  perform  at  a  time.  These  are  always  dressed  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  according  as  their  own  taste  and  fancy  suggest,  insomuch 
that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  they  exhibited  them- 
selves not  to  entertain,  but  to  frighten,  the  audience.  Their  gestures 
as  well  as  tlieir  dress  are  strangely  uncouth  and  extravagant,  and 
consist  in  artificial  contortions  of  the  body,  which  it  must  liave  cost 
them  much  trouble  to  learn  and  perform.  In  general  they  repre- 
sent some  heroic  exploit,  or  love  story,  of  their  idols  and  heroes, 
which  are  frequently  composed  iu  verse,  and  are  sometimes  acct^m- 
panied  with  music.  A  curtain  may,  it  is  true,  be  let  fall  l)etweeii 
the  actora  and  the  s|>ectators,  and  some  necessary  pieces  be  l)rought 
forward  upon  the  theatre  ;  but  iu  other  res]^)ects  these  small  theatres 
have  no  machinery  nor  decorations  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe. 

"  When  the  Japanese  wish  at  any  time  to  entertiiiu  the  Dutch, 
either  in  the  town  of  Jsagjisaki,  or  more  particularly  during  their 
journey  to  the  imperial  court,  they  generally  provide  a  band  of 
female  dancers,  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests.  These  nre  gen- 
erally yoimg  damsels,  very  su]^)erbly  dressed,  whom  they  fetch  fi-om 
the  inns ;  sometimes  young  boys  likewise  are  mixed  among  them. 
Such  a  dance  requires  always  a  number  of  ]^i*s<)ns,  who  turn  and 
twine,  and  put  themselves  into  a  variety  of  artiti(;ial  postures,  in 
order  to  represent  an  amorous  or  heroic  deed,  without  either  speak- 
ing or  singing.  Their  steps  are,  however,  regulated  by  the  music 
which  plays  to  them.  These  girls  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  light  gowns,  made  of  silk,  which  they  .-lip  off  one 
after  another,  during  the  dance,  from  the  upper  part  of  their  l>ody, 
so  as  frequently  to  leave  them,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  together, 
suspended  fi*om  the  girdle  which  encircles  their  loins." 
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Tliough  the  view  taken  by  Tliunberg  of  the  Japanese  presents 
them  perhaps  not  quite  so  high  in  the  scale  of  civih'zation  as  Kamp- 
fer's,  yet  he  is  scarcely  less  their  admirer,  coinciding,  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  with  most  of  the  Europeans  who  have  left  any  memorials 
of  their  observations  in  Japan.  He  notes  especially  tlieir  courtesy, 
friendly  disxK>sition,  ingenuity,  love  of  knowledge,  justice,  honesty, 
f i-ugality,  cleanliness  and  self-respect ;  and  he  emphatically  repu- 
diates the  conclusion  that,  because  the  laws  are  severe  and  strictly 
executed,  the  people  are  tlierefore  to  be  regarded  as  slaves.  These 
laws  are  for  the  public  good,  and  their  severity  ensures  their  observ- 
ance. "  The  Japanese,"  he  tells  us,  *•  liate  and  detest  the  inhuman 
traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
these  poor  creatures  are  treated." 

In  common  with  Kampfer  he  admires  and  extols  the  immut'- 
ability  of  the  Japanese  laws  and  customs ;  but  this  seems  iiardly  so 
legitimate  a  subject  of  eulogy  as  the  peace  in  which  the  empire  is 
kept,  the  plenty  which  is  said  to  prevail,*  and  its  freedom  as  well 
from  internal  feuds,  political  or  religious,  as  from  foreign  encroach- 
ments. 

Thunberg's  Flora  Japonica  describes  about  a  thousand  species, 
of  which  upwards  of  three  himdred  wei-e  new.  In  the  preface  to  it, 
he  speaks  of  the  Japanese  Islands  as  chiefly  hills  and  valleys,  with 
high  momitains.  Plains  and  meadows  are  rare.  The  soil  is  now 
clayey  and  now  sandy.  Tlie  simimer  heat  is  great,  especially  in 
July  and  August,  sometimes  one  hmidred  degrees  of  Faln^nheit,  and 
scarcely  tolerable  but  for  the  breeze.  In  winter  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  most  southern  parts,  falls  many  degrees  belew  the  freez- 
ing-point, especially  with  the  wind  from  the  noi-th  and  west,  with  ice 
and  snow,  which  on  the  highest  mountains  i*emains  all  the  year 
round.  The  changes  in  the  weather  are  great  and  sudden ;  violent 
storms  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  common.  The  rains  are 
abimdant  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  so  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, whence  in  part  the  fertility  of  Japan,  mainly  due,  however,  to 
careful  cultivation. 


*  This  plenty  is  in  strong  confiast  with  the  famine,  scarcity  and  disiresp, 
frequently  noted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  prevailing  duriiig  the  civil  wars  of 
their  time ;  yet,  even  at  present,  occasional  seasons  of  scarcity  seem  to  occnr. 
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Soon  after  Thunberg's  departure,  he  had  a  worthy  successor,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Isaac  Titsingh,  tlie  first  director  at  Desima  since 
the  time  of  Caron  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any  information 
about  Japan.  Bom  about  1740,  Titsingh  had  entered  early  into 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  After  seven  years' 
residence  at  Batavia,  he  was  sent  to  Desima,  as  director,  where  he 
arrived  August  15th,  1779,  and  remained  till  November  29th,  1780, 
when  he  returned  to  Batavia.  He  came  back  again  to  Japan  August 
12tli,  1781,  and  remained  till  November  Gtli,  1783.  the  war  between 
Holland  and  England,  gi'owing  out  of  tlie  American  revolution, 
having  prevented  the  an'ival  of  any  ships  from  Batavia  duiing  the 
year  1782 — an  event  of  whicli  Titsingh  took  advantage  to  stipulate 
for  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  Dutch  impoi-ts,  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years.  He  reached  Nagasaki  a  third  time,  August  18th, 
1784,  but  left  again  November  26th  of  the  same  year.  During  liis 
first  and  second  visits  he  made  the  joui^ney  to  Jedo  as  Dutch 
ambassador,  wliere  he  succeeded  in  making  several  friends,  particu- 
larly Kuimika  Samon^Kuchiki  S,,  <^7}C^P^]»  piii^^'e  of  Tamba  [^-j^^], 
who  liiwl  learned  Dutch,  which  he  wrote  toleraljly  well,  with  whom, 
and  otlier  Japanese  friends,  Titsingh  kept  up  a  con-espondence  for 
some  time  after  leaving  the  country. 

During  his  residence  in  Japan  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
Japanese  curiosities,  including  many  Japanese  books,  and  he  also 
brought  home  with  him  traiishilious  of  some  of  these  books,  made  by 
aid  of  Japanese  interpretei-s  attacliod  to  the  factory  at  Desima  [JiJ^] 
whose  interpretations,  given  vlca    voce,  he  wrote  out   in  Dutch ;  for 
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iliougli  Titsiugli  knew  enough  of  Japanese  for  the  piu'poses  of  con- 
yersation,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  written  language, 
nor  to  have  been  able  to  read  Oliinese,  of  which  the  chai-acters  are 
largely,  and,  indee:^,  chiefly,  employed  in  most  Japanese  works  of 
much  pretensions.  "I  found,"  he  says,  "among  the  interpreter 
belonging  to  our  factory,  four  individuals  suflSciently  well-informed 
for  my  purpose ;  a  fifth  had  devoted  himself  cliiefly  to  medicine,  in 
wliich  he  had  made  rapid  progi*ess,  in  consequence  of  the  instmc- 
tion  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Thunl)erg.  Far  from  finding  them  suspi- 
cious and  reluctant,  as  Europeans  ai'e  usually  pleased  to  represent 
these  persons,  in  order  to  palliate  their  own  indoleiice,  they  mani- 
fested, on  the  contrary,  an  eagerness  to  procure  for  me  every  prac- 
ticable information,  to  consult,  in  various  matters  beyond  their 
capacity,  the  best  informed  individuals  among  the  mjifi:ist rates  and 
clei^,  and  to  furnish  me  with  books  wliich  might  serve  as  a  guide 
to  my  labors." 

After  leaving  Japan,  Titsingh  was  governor  at  the  Dutch  factory 
at  Chinsurah,  in  Bengal,  where  he  became  acqainted  with  Sir 
William  Jones.  In  1794  he  was  sent,  with  Van  Braani,  on  a  Dutch 
embassy  to  Pekin,  with  the  design  to  countei-work  the  English  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Macai-tney :  but  this  residence  in  China  was  limited 
to  a  few  montlis. 

Betuming  to  Europe,  after  a  residence  in  the  East  of  thirty- 
three  years,  Titsingh  designed  to  publish  the  result  of  his  Japanese 
researches,  in  both  Dutch  and  French ;  but  before  having  done  it, 
he  died  at  Paris,  in  1812,  leaving  his  large  fortune  and  his  collec- 
tions and  maniLscripts  to  an  only  child  of  his,  by  an  Eastern  woman, 
by  whom  the  foiiune  was  soon  spent,  and  the  manuscripts  and  curi- 
osities sold  and  scattered,  though  some  of  them  ultimately  fell  into 
appreciating  hands. '^ 


*See  a  notice  of  TitsiDgh's  collection,  by  Remusat,  in  Xouveau  Melanges 
Asiaiique,  vol.  i.  It  iDciudcd,  besides  the  works  siuce  pabUshed,  a  manu- 
script liintory  of  Japan,  in  eighty  volumes  (Japanese  Tolumes  are  quite  thin), 
also,  a  Chinese  Japanese  encyclopaedia,  several  copies  of  a  large  nmp  of  Japan, 
colored  drawings  of  plants,  several  botanical  treatises,  with  w<  od  cut?,  very  >veU 
done,  Jtc.,  &o.  The  encyclopsedia  was  presented  to  the  Bihlotheque  au  liuy,  atd 
Bemneat  has  given  a  full  aralysis  of  it  in  KotUes  et  Exiracis  ties  JJanvscriptSt 
vol. 
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Among  his  translations,  the  one  to  which  Titsingh  ascribed  the 
greatest  importance  was  that  of  the  Nipoii  o  dai  itsl  Ban  [H:$l3ER 
-^|g],  an  abridged  Japanese  chronicle,  from  A.  c.  600  to  A.  d.  1611, 
compiled  in  the  year  1652,  and  printed  at  Miako.  Having  been 
carefully  compared  by  Klaproth  with  the  original — a  task,  as  he 
says,  from  the  manifold  defects  of  Titsingh 's  version,  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  translation — and  having  been  enriched  with  an  intro- 
duction, a  supplement  and  notes,  this  work  was  publisliod  in  1834, 
in  French,  at  the  expense  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  under 
the  title  of  "  Annales  des  Empereurs  du  Japan,'' 

Though  highly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  what  Japanese  histories 
are,  and  though  Klapi'oth's  introduction  and  notes  contain  some 
curious  information,  tliis  performance  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
dry,  while  it  adds  but  little  to  the  abstract  given  by  Eampfer  of  this 
or  some  other  similar  work.  A  criticism  which  Titsingh  himself 
makes  up<m  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Tamba  [^^],  to  whom  he 
had  intended  to  dedicate  his  translation,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  going 
to  show  how  little,  with  all  its  formal  precision  of  years  and  montlis, 
the  earlier  Japanese  chronology  is  entitled  to  liistorical  respect. 

**  Must  we  not  suppose,"  says  Titsingh,  "  that  tlie  Japanese,  so 
jealous  of  their  neighbors,  the  Cliinese,  liave,  in  writing  their  own 
history,  endeavoi-ed  to  fill  up  many  gaps  in  it  by  prolonging  the 
reigns  of  their  earlier  Dairi  [|^  X]  V  There  is  in  your  history  a  i^eriod 
of  one  thousand  and  sixty-one  yeara  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  only 
sixteen  Daii-i.  The  duration  of  the  life  of  Syn-mu  [Zinnm,  WK]»  ^^ 
the  reigns  of  -Ko-a?i[:^$],  of  Sei-sum  [Suizhiy  ^^l]  and  the  life  of  O- 
sin  [5|S^Jjn}*],  api^ear  altogether  improbable.  The  first  died  at  the  age  of 
one  linndi-ed  and  twenty-seven  years.  The  second  I'eigned  one  hund- 
red and  two  years,  the  thiixi  ninety-nine  3'eai"s.  Tlie  last  lived  one 
hundred  and  ten  years.  These  statements  are  tcx)  extraordinary  to  be 
•  blindly  believed.  Grant,  even,  that  a  elmste  and  frugal  way  of  living 
may  have  secured  for  these  princes  a  very  advanced  age,  but  how 
dctea  it  huppan  that,  after  Nin-iok-ien'O  [tlffi^^]  (the  seventeenth 
Dairi),  none  exceeded  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  life  ?'* 

The  Japanese  still  cling  witli  tenacity  to  the  formal  recognition 
of  tlio.  absolute  rights  of  the  Dairi.  With  as  much  warmth  as  a 
loval  Eii«j,lisliman  would  exhibit  in  niainiaiiiiiig  the  actual  sover- 
eiguty  of  Queen  Victoria,  they  insisted  to  Titsingh — and  the  same 
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^rm^tm^m^ 


tliing  afterwards  occurred  to  Golownin — ^that  Europeans  were  mis- 
taken in  applying  the  term  **  emperor  "  to  the  Siogun  [Jl^lpL],  tlie 
Dairi  being  the  only  legal  emperor,  and  the  Siogun  but  an  officer  to 
whom  the  Dairi  had  entrusted  the  administration,*^ 

The  annual  visit  of  the  Siogun  to  the  Dairi,  made  in  Caron*s 
time,  had  been  discontinued ;  but  mutual  embassies  are  still  ex- 
clianged,  and  the  envoys  sent  from  the  Dairi  are  received  by  the 
Siogun  as  if  they  were  the  Dairi  himself.  The  Siogun  goes  to 
meet  them,  and  conducts  them  to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
performs  the  kotu,  bending  before  them  till  liis  head  touches  the 
mats,  as  if  they  were  the  veiy  Dairi.  This  homage  finished,  the 
Siogun  resumes  his  rank,  and  the  ambassadors  then  perform  the 
kotu  to  him.  During  their  stay  they  are  entertained  by  two  per- 
sons, who,  from  the  allowance  made  for  it,  find  this  office  very 
lucrative.  The  ambassadors  also  receive  rich  presents,  not  only  at 
Jedo,  but  all  along  the  route,  and  the  attendance  upon  this  service, 
even  in  an  inferior  capacity,  is  so  lucrative  as  to  be  eagerly  coveted 
by  the  poor  courtiers  of  the  Dairi.  Titsingh  encountered  one  of 
these  embassies  on  his  retuni  from  Jedo  in  1782,  and  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  whole  day,  and  to  lodge  in  a  citizen's  house,  all  the  horses, 
porteis  and  inns,  being  taken  up  by  the  embassy.  However  poor 
and  powerless,  the  courtiers  of  the  Dairi  still  enjoy  all  the  outward 
obseiTances  of  superior  rank.  Tlie  first  princes  of  the  empire  must 
pay  them  the  homage  of  the  kitu,  and  must  lay  aside  their  two 
swords  in  their  presence.  For  this  reason,  tliese  princes,  in  going 
and  returning  to  Jedo,  carefully  avoid  passing  through  Miako. 

A  more  interesting  publication,  from  the  manuscript  of  Titsingh, 
and  one  which  appeared  earlier,  is  Memoirs  of  the  Djogouns  [Shogun, 
tKF!^],  which  had  itself  l)een  preceded  by  a  number  of  other  pieces, 

*  Theoretically  the  Siognn  is  but  an  iDferior  officer  at  the  court  of  the  Duiri 
The  first  rank  belongs  to  t!  e  Kwanbak  [Hid  ]>  ^'^o  representH  the  Dairi  when 
that  dignity  devolves  on  a  woman  or  a  child.  Tuo  »SiogUD,  it  is  paid,  cannot 
hold  this  office.  It  was  assumed,  however,  by  TaikoHfuima  [jkffiM^]*  and  evin 
conferred  by  him  on  his  presumptive  heir.  Ordiuarily  the  Tai  uo  dai  sin  [;fc|^;k@]. 
«  r  president  at  the  council,  is  the  first  officer  ;  then  follow  the  Sa  (Uti  sin  [^AS]  uud 
On  dai  sin  l7^:MfS,}f  officers  of  the  left  and  of  the  right  hand.  These  constitute 
the  Daiii's  council,  and  theoretically  the  Siogun  can  do  nothing  without  their  consent. 
It  is  eateemed  a  great  honor  to  the  Siogun  to  receive  even  the  third  of  these 
titles. 
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translations  and  originals^.  These  memoirs  profess  to  be  compiled 
from  Japanese  manuscripts,  of  which  Titsingh  gives  the  following 
accoimt.  "  Since  the  accession  of  Gongin  [Gongen,  ffi3^],  founder  ol 
tlie  present  dynasty,  the  printing  of  any  work  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment lias  been  prohibited.  Tlie  curious,  however,  possess  manuscript 
accounts  of  all  the  i*emarkable  events  tliat  liave  occurred.  These 
manuscripts  are  in  great  request.  Tlie  conduct  of  persons  of  elevated 
rank  is  sometimes  as  freely  censured  in  them  as  it  would  be  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  Tlie  obstructions  which  the  government  throws 
in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  liistorical  works  prevent  these 
works  from  being  known,  and  thus  obviate  whatever  might  make 
an  obnoxious  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  endanger 
the  interests  of  the  reigmng  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  tranciuillity  of 
tlie  empire.  From  some  of  these  manuscripts  are  extracted  the 
particulai^  here  submitted  to  the  public.  The  Japanese,  to  whom 
they  belong,  keep  them  carefully  concealed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  sight  of  them.  If  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
communication  of  tliose  from  wliicli  I  have  extracted  such  curious 
notes,  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  ardent  zeal  with  wliicli  my  friends 
assisted  nio  in  all  my  researches."  M.  Abel  Jtc^imisat,  the  learned 
Orientalist,  who,  at  tlio  request  of  the  French  publisher,  prefixed 
some  ]>roliininary  observations  to  this  publication,  observes  tliat, 
**  Thanks  to  the  pains  ]\[.  Titsingh  has  taken,  we  sliall  outstrip  the 
Japanese  themselves,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  singularity,  we  shall 
be  earlier  and  bettej*  informed  than  they  concerning  the  events  of 
their  own  histor}\"  This  publication  in  Europe  of  Japanese  his- 
toiy  is  not,  however,  so  much  a  singularity  as  M.  Eemusat  seems  to 
suppose.  The  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  furnished  contem- 
porary details  of  Japanese  history  extending  over  a  period  of  moi*e 
than  seventy  yeai"s,  and  including  the  estal)lisliment  of  the  present 
system  of  government,  far  more  full  and  authentic,  we  may  well 
believe,  than  anything  which  the  Ja])ancse  themselves  possess,  and 
far  exceeding  anything  contained  in  this  book  of  Titsingh's  whom 
M,  Eemusat,  perhaps  in  rather  tcx)  complimentary^  a  spirit,    places 


*  There  is  no  Ruch  consoDnnt  ns  Dj  in  JftpancKc,  and  the  projitr  reading  is 
not  Djogoun,  but  Siigun.  An  Knglish  transljition,  inchidirg  both  the  M(  niuirs 
t.f  the  Djogonns  aiul  the  otlier  pieces,  was  published  at  London,  in  IS'22,  ^^ith  the 
tith;  of  Ilu'stkation  <  av  japan. 
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on  a  level  with  Eampfer,  and  in  advance  of  Thunberg,  as  a  contrib- 
utor to  our  knowledge  of  Japan. 

Tlie  memoii's  of  the  Djogouns,  made  up  of  detached  fragments,  in 
general  very  jejune,  contain,  however,  a  few  anecdotes,  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  Japanese.  The  Kubo  Sama 
[{^'Jj^]  reigning  in  Eampfer's  time  is  stated  to  liave  been  stabbed,  in 
1709,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Dam,  because,  being  childless  he 
pei'sisted  in  selecting  as  his  successor  a  person  very  disagreeable  to  all 
the  princes — an  act  which  causes  her  memory  to  be  held  in  high  honor.* 
'  One  of  the  longest  of  these  fragments  relates  to  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy, in  the  year  1767,  against  the  reigning  Siogun,  for  which  a 
number  of  persons  suffered  death.'  Tliei'e  is,  also,  an  account  of  an 
extensive  volcanic  eruption,  which  took  place  in  September,  1783,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  the  province  of  Sinano  [^S], 
north-west  of  Jedo,  and  north  of  Osaka.  The  moimtain  Asama  [^PiQ] 
vomited  sand,  aslies,  and  pamice-stones ;  the  rivers  flowing  from  it  w^ere 
heated  boiling-hot,  and  their  dammed-up  waters  inundated  the  coun- 
try. Twenty-seven  villages  were  swallowed  up,  and  many  people 
perished. 

The  councillor  of  state,  Tonoma-yamossin  [Tanuma  TamasMro- 
nchKamif  H?BlIli!fi^S^l»  ^^  assassinated  the  next  year  (1784),  in 
the  emi)eror*s  palace ;  but  of  this  event,  and  of  others  connected  with  it, 
Titsingh  gives  a  fuller  explanation  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Japanese 
Man'iage  Ceremonies.  He  there  informs  us  that  '*  though  many  Japan- 
ese of  the  highest  distinction,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  matters 
of  government,  still  consider  Japan  as  the  first  empire  of  the  world, 
and  care  but  little  for  what  passes  out  of  it,  yet  such  persons  are 
denominated  by  the  more  enlightened  InoetzMio-KaJoru  [1  no  vchi  no 
Kaye7*u,  3>f©4'©te] — ^^^^  ^»  *  Frogs  in  a  well'  — a  metaphorical 
expression,  which  signifies  that  when  they  look  up  they  can  see  no 
more  of  the  sky  than  what  the  small  circumference  of  the  well  allows 
them  to  perceive.*'  Of  this  more  enlightened  party  was  the  extraor- 
dinary councillor,  Matsdaira  Tau,  wlio  proposed,  in  1769,  the  building 
of  ships  and  jimks  suitable  for  foreigin  voyages ;  but  this  plan  was 
put  a  stop  to  by  liis  death. 

Tango-no-kayni  [Ktize  T.,  ^ifirW-^T? ],  tlie  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
one  of  tliis  more  liberal  party,  with  whom  Titsingh,  while  director,  kept 
up  a  secret  intereoui*se,  proix)sed  to  him,  in  1783,  to  bring  carpenters 
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from  Batavia,  to  instruct  the  Japanese  in  building  vessels,  especially 
for  the  transport  of  copper  from  Osaka  to  Nagasaki,  in  which  service 
many  Japanese  vessels  had  been  lost,  with  their  cargoes ;  but  this 
Titsingh  know  to  be  impossible,  as  skilful  carpenters  were  too  rare  at 
Batavia  to  be  spared.  He  therefore  proposed  to  take  with  him,  on 
his  return  to  Batavia,  a  number  of  Japanese  to  be  instructed  there ; 
but  the  prohibition  against  any  native  leaving  the  country  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  He  then  promised  to  have  a  model 
ghip  built  at  Batavia,  and  conveyed  to  Nagaski,  which  was  done  by 
himself,  on  his  last  visit  to  Japan  ;  but  the  assassination  of  Tonoma 
[I'anuma,  EBiS]*  above  mentioned,  which  had  liappened  during  his 
absence  at  Batavia,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of 
a  modification  in  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Japanese. 

Tliis  Tonoma  (son  of  Tonome,'  ordinary  councillor,  and  uncle  of 
the  Siogun)  was,  according  to  Titsingh's  account,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  merit  and  liberal  ideas,  and  the  anti-frog-in-a-well  party 
flattered  themselves  that  when  he  should  succeed  his  father,  he 
would,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  widen  the  road,"  After  his  appoint- 
ment as  extraordinary  coimcillor,  he  and  his  father  incurred,  as 
Titsingh  states,  the  hatred  of  the  grandees  ot  tlie  court,  by  intro- 
ducing various  innovations,  which  the  **  Frogs  iu  a  well  "  censured 
as  detrimental  to  the  empire.  It  was  to  tJiis  feelin*^  that  his  assas- 
sination was  ascribed,  a  crime  which  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which 
liad  begun  to  be  entertained,  of  seeing  Japan  opened  to  foreigner, 
and  of  its  inhabitants  ])oing  allowed  to  visit  other  countries. 

The  appetite  for  foreign  knowledge  which  Thunberg  had  noticed, 
was  also  observed  by  Titsingh.  "  During  my  residence  in  Japan," 
so  he  writes  in  the  above  quoted  Introduction,  "  several  persons  of 
quality,  at  Jedo,  Miako,  and  Osaka,  api^lied  tliemselves  assiduously 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  tlic^  reading  of  our  books. 
The  prince  of  Satsuina  [^J'^],^  fathei'-in-law  of  the  present  Djv.goun, 
used  our  alphabet  to  express  in  his  letters  what  he  wished  a  third 
person  not  to  understand.  The  surprising  progress  made  by  the 
prince  of  Taniba,  l)y  Katsagawa  Hozun  [Katsuragawa  Hozan,  JtJ'I 
itTHji  ])hysician  to  tlie  Djogoun,  and  Nakawa  Simnau  [Nakagiwa 
Juuan,  »4'inf?^^]'  physician  to  the  prince  of  Wakassa  [^^],'"  and 

♦These    two    wire    the  very  pupils  of    IhuijlHrg,  though  h>  writos  thtir  uann  s 
somewhnt  differently. 
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several  others,  enabled  them  to  express  themselves  more  clearly  than 
many  Portuguese,  bom  and  bred  among  us  at  Batavia.  Considering 
the  short  period  of  oui*  residence  (he  means,  apparently,  the  stay  of 
the  Dutch  embassy)  at  Jedo,  such  proficiency  cannot  but  excite 
astonisliment  and  admiration.  The  privilege  of  corresponding  with 
the  Japanese,  above  mentioned,  and  of  sending  them  back  their 
answers  corrected,  without  the  letters  being  opened  by  the  govern- 
ment, allowed  through  the  8i)ecial  favor  of  the  worthy  governor, 
l^ango-nchKami,  facilitated  to  them  the  learning  of  Dutch." 

In  1786,  the  reigning  Siogun,  Ye-Fasou  [lyeharu,  ^jp],  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  an  adopted  son,  Yeye-Nari  [lyenari,  ^^], 
who  was  his  distant  cousin,  being  a  gi-eat-gi'andson  of  his  great- 
grandfather. This  prince  was  maiTied  to  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Satusma  [^tt]'  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  stated  to  have  been  a  principal  reason 
for  his  adoption,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Sioguns  tlius  to  secure 
the  attaclmient  of  the  most  powerful  princes.  The  reigning  family 
is  thus  allied  to  the  princes  of  Eaga  [JjlSKl*  Satsuma  [^J|l],  Yetsisen 
[Yechizen,  ^^\  Naugato,  [Nagato,  -gP^],  and  Oxu  [Oshu,  H^], 
while,  the  houses  of  Ooari  [Owari,  ^5B]»  Kiusiu  [Kishu,  JJE^],  and  Mi- 
no  [Mito,  tKP],  are  descended  from  the  sons  of  Grougin  [Gongen,  iffi^li 
from  among  whom,  in  case  of  failure  of  heii's,  the  Siogun  is  selected. 
These  princes  of  the  first  class,  notwithstanding  the  jealous  suprem- 
acy of  the  emperors,  still  retain  certain  privileges.  According  to 
Titsingh,  they  enjoy  absolute  i)ower  in  their  own  palaces,  with  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  tlieir  dependents  :  nor,  in  case  they  com- 
mit crimes,  has  the  empei-or  any  authority  to  put  them  to  death. 
He  can  only,  with  the  Dairi's  assistance,  compel  them  to  resign  in 
favor  of  their  sons. 

In  1788,  a  terrible  fire  occured  at  Miako,  by  which  almost  the 
entire  city,  including  the  palace  of  the  Dairi,  was  destroyed.  The 
paiiiculars  of  this  event  were  commimicated  to  Titsingh  by  liis 
Japanese  correspondents. 

Early  in  1792,  the  summit  of  the  Oun  zen  ga  dak  [Unzen-ga-TcJce, 
ift&^iS^]  (High  moimtain  of  warm  springs),  in  the  province  of 
Fisen  [Hizen,  Jffigif],  west  of  Simabara  [i^J[5],  sank  entirely  down. 
Ton-ents  of  boiling  water  Lssued  from  all  parts  of  the  deep  cavity 
thus  formed,  and  a  vapor  arose  like  tliick  smoke.  Three  weeks 
after,  there  was  an  eniption  from  a  crater,  about  half  a  league  fiom 
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the  summit.  The  lava  soon  reached  the  fcot  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  coimtry  was  in  flames  for  miles  around.  A  month 
after,  the  whole  island  of  Eiusiu  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  felt 
principally,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Simabara.  It  reduced 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Figo  [Higo,  JJE;^]  opposite  Simabara  to 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  even  altered  the  whole  outline  of  the 
coast,  sinking  many  vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbors.  Tliis  is  the  « 
event  of  the  latest  date  mentioned  by  Titsingh.  A  plan  of  the  erup- 
tion, furnished  by  one  of  liis  Japanese  correspondents,  also  one  of 
the  eruption  in  Sinano  [^  A]»  ^  1783,  is  given  in  the  '*  Illustrations 
of  Japan." 

The  matter  upon  which  Titsingh  throws  the  most  light  is  the 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Jaymnese,  as  to  which  he 
gives  a  translation,  or,  rather,  an  abridgment,  of  two  Chinese  works, 
received  as  authority  in  Japan,  as  to  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  on 
these  occasions,  at  the  same  time  noting  the  variation  introduced 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  system  of  Japanese  manners,  being  based  on  that  of  the 
Chinese,  abounds  in  punctilios,  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the 
parties  concerned,  the  more  these  punctilios  are  multipliexl.  This 
applies  to  mamages,  as  to  other  tilings.  The  treatise  which 
Titsingh  follows  relates  only  to  the  nian-iages  of  what  we  should 
call  the  middle  class  (including  merchants,  artisans,  &c.)  who  though 
often  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  hold  in  Japan  much  the  same 
subordinate  position  held  i)rior  to  the  French  revolution  by  the 
corresponding  class  in  France. 

With  pei'sons  of  high  rank,  man-iages  are  made  entirely  from 
family  convenience ;  even  with  those  of  the  middle  class  they  are 
also  much  based  on  prudential  consideration.  Formerly,  the  bride- 
groom never  saw  the  bride  till  she  entered  liLs  house,  which  she 
does,  preceded  by  a  woman  bearing  a  lantern,  which  originally 
served  the  bridegroom  to  catch  his  fii*st  glimpse  of  the  bride,  and,  if 
ho  did  not  like  her  looks,  the  match  might  be  broken  off,  and  the 
brido  sent  home.  **  Such  cases,"  says  Titsingh,  "  formerly  occured  ; 
but  at  present,  beauty  is  held  in  much  less  estimation  than  foitime 
and  high  birth — advantages  to  wliich  people  would  once  have  been 
ashamed  to  attach  so  much  value,  and  the  custom  has  been  by 
degrees  entirely  laid    aside,  on  account  of    the  mortification  which 
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it  must  give  to  the  bride.  At  present,  when  a  young  man  lias  any 
intention  of  marrying  a  female,  whom  he  deems  likely,  from  the 
situation  of  her  parents,  to  be  a  suitable  match,  he  first  seeks  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  her.  If  he  likes  her  person,  a  mediater,  selected 
from  among  his  married  friends,  is  sent  to  negotiate  a  match. 
People  of  quality  have  neither  lantern  nor  mediator,  because  the 
parents  affiance  the  children  in  infancy,  and  marriage  always  follows. 
Should  it  so  happen  that  the  husband  dislikes  the  wife,  he  takes  as 
many  concubines  as  he  pleases.  This  is  also  the  case  among  persons 
of  the  inferior  classes.  The  children  are  adopted*  by  the  wife,  who  is 
respected  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  which  she  is  either  the 
actual  or  nominal  mother." 

Formerly  the  bride  was  not  allowed,  in  case  of  the  bridegroom's 
death  before  the  consummation  of  the  nuptials,  to  marry  again.  A 
moving  story  is  told  of  a  romantic  Japanese  young  lady,  who,  being 
urged  by  her  friends  to  a  second  betrothal,  to  avoid  such  a  sacrifice 
of  her  delicacy,  cut  off  her  hair,  and,  when  that  would  not  answer, 
her  nose  also.  But  this  antique  constancy  has,  in  these  latter 
depraved  times — depraved  in  Japan  as  well  as  elsewhere — entirely 
disappeared,  as  well  among  the  nobility  as  the  common  people. 

The  match  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom's  father 
sends  a  present — nothing  is  done  in  Japan  without  presents — to  the 
bride's  father.  The  beai-er,  accompanied  by  the  mediator,  delivers 
not  only  the  presents  and  a  written  list  or  invoice  of  them,  but  a 
complimentary  message  also.  For  these  presents  a  written  receipt 
is  given,  and,  tliree  days  after,  the  bearer  and  those  who  attended 
him  are  complimented  by  a  counter  present. 

Tlie  following  articles  are  then  got  ready  at  the  bride's  house  by 
the  way  of  outfit :  A  wliite  wedding-dress,  embroidered  with  gold 
or  silver ;  foui-  other  dresses,  one  with  a  red,  a  second  with  a  black 
groimd,  one  plain  white  ;  a  fourili  plain  yellow  ;  a  number  of  gowns, 
both  lined  and  single,  and  all  the  other  requisites  of  a  wardrobe, 
as  girdles,  bathing-gowns,  under  robes,  both  fine  and  coarse,  a 
thick  furred  robe  for  a  bed-gown ;  a  mattress  to  sleep  on ;  bed- 
clothes ;  pillows  ;  gloves  ;  carpets  ;  bed-curiains ;  a  silk  cap ;  a  furred 
cotton  cap  ;  long  and  short  towels  ;  a  cloak  ;  a  covering  for  a  norimon 
[i^f^] ;  a  bag  with  a  mixture  of  bran,  wheat  and  dried  herbs,  to 
be  used  in  washing  the  face ;  also,  a  bag  6i  toothpicks,  some  skeins 
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of  thin  twine,  made  of  twisted  paper,  for  tyi]ig  up  the  hair ;  a  small 
hand-mirror ;  a  little  box  of  medicines ;  a  small  packet  of  the  best 
oolumbac,  for  painting  the  lips;  several  kinds  of  paper  for  doing 
up  packages ;  also  paper  for  writing  letters ;  a  kdlo  [koto,  ^]  (a  kind 
of  harp) ;  a  sarrm  [samisen,  H^iKl]  (^  sort  of  guitar) ;  a  small  chest 
for  holding  paper;  an  inkhom;  a  pin-cushion;  several  sorts  of 
needles;  a  box  of  combs;  a  mirror  with  its  stand;  a  mixture  for 
blacking  the  teeth  (the  distinguishing  mark  of  married  women  in 
Japan,  some  blackening  them  the  moment  they  are  married,  and 
otliers  when  they  "become  pregnant) ;  curling-tongs  for  the  hair ; 
scissors ;  a  lettercase  ;  a  case  of  razors ;  several  small  boxes,  varnished 
or  made  of  osier ;  dusters ;  a  case  of  aiiicles  for  dressing  the  hair  ;  an 
iron  for  smoothing  linen ;  a  large  osier  basket  to  hold  the  linen ; 
a  tub  with  liandles ;  a  small  dagger,  with  a  white  sheath,  in  a 
little  bag  (thought  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  and  to  preserve 
from  infectious  exlialations — a  quality  ascribed  also  to  the  swords 
worn  by  the  men) ;  complimentary  cards,  made  of  paper,  variously 
colored,  and  gilt  or  silvered  at  the  ends,  to  tie  round  pi-esents; 
no8i  f^^l*),  a  species  of  edible  sea- weed,  of  which  small  pieces 
are  attached  U)  every  congi'atnlatoiy  present ;  silk  thread ;  a 
small  tub  to  hold  Hax  ;  several  slender  bamboos,  used  in  hanging 
out  clothes  to  dry  ;  circular  fans ;  common  fans ;  fire-tureens ; 
and — what  certainly  ought  to  from  a  part  of  the  bridal  outfit  of 
our  city  belles— a  small  bench  for  suppoiiing  tlie  elbows  when 
the  owner  has  nothing  to  do  I  Several  books  are  also  added,  |X)ems 
and  stories,  moral  precepts,  a  book  on  the  duties  of  woman  in  the 
married  state,  and  another — the  veiy  one  we  ai*e  now  giving  an 
abstract  of— on  the  etiquette  of  the  marriage  cerenionv.  Two 
difi'ereiit  kinds  of  dressing-tables  are  also  provided,  containin^r  many 
oi'  the  above-mentioned  articles;  also  a  number  of  other  house- 
keeping utensils. 

When  these  things  are  ready,  the  mediator  and  his  wife  are 
invited  t(j  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  and  entertained  there.  A 
lucky  day  is  selected  for  sending  the  above-mentioned  aiiicle,  ac- 
companied by  a  written  list,  to  the  bridegroom's  liouse.  Tlie 
mediator  is  ])resent  to  assist  in  receiving  them,  and  a  formal  receipt 
is  given,  as  well  as  refixishments  antl  presents  to  the  beard's  in  pro- 
|^x)rtion  to  the  value  of  the  articles  brought. 
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On  the  day  fixed  for  the  maniage,  an  intelligent  female  servfint 
of  the  second  class*  is  sent  to  the  house  of  the  bride  to  attend  her 
and  the  bride's  father,  haying  invited  all  his  kinsfolk,  entertains 
them  previous  to  the  bride's  departure. 

The  bridal  party  sets  out  in  norimons  [f^4S?],  the  mediator's  wife 
fii-st,  then  the  bride,  then  the  bride's  mother,  and,  finally,  her  father. 
The  mediator  has  already  preceded  them  to  the  bridegroom's  house. 
The  bride  is  dressed  in  white  (white  being  the  color  for  mourning 
among  the  Japanese),  being  considered  as  thenceforward  dead  to 
her  parents. 

If  all  the  ceremonies  are  to  be  observed,  there  should  l)e  station- 
ed, at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  an 
old  woman,  and  on  the  left  an  old  man.  each  with  a  mortar  containing 
some  rice-cakes.  As  the  bride's  norimon  reaches  the  house,  they 
begin  to  pound  their  respective  mortars,  the  man  saying,  "  A  thou- 
sand years  !  "  the  woman,  **  Then  thousand  !  " — allusions  to  the 
reputed  terms  of  life  of  the  crane  and  the  tortoise  thus  invoked  for 
the  bride.  As  the  norimon  passes  between  them,  the  man  pours  liis 
cakes  into  the  woman's  mortar,  and  both  pound  together.  What  is 
thus  pounded  is  moulded  into  two  cakes,  which  are  put  one  upon 
another  and  receive  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  toko  [^]t  of  the 
room  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 

Tlie  norimon  is  met  within  the  passage  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
stands  in  his  dress  of  ceremony  ready  to  receive  it.  There  is  also  a 
woman  seated  there  with  a  lantern,  and  several  others  behind  her. 
It  was,  as  alremly  mentioned,  by  the  light  of  tliis  lantern  that  for- 
merly the  groom  fii-st  saw  his  bride,  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  her, 
exercised  his  riglit  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ceremony.  The  bride, 
on  seeing  the  bridegroom,  reaches  to  him,  through  the  front  window 
of  her  norimon,  her  marmori  [mamori,  ^  f)  ],f  and  he  hands  it  to  a 

*  There  are  three  classes  o£   women-servants.    Those   of   the   first  class   make 

he  clothes  of  the   mistress,   dress   her  hair,    and   keep   her   apartments   in   order. 

Those  of  the  second  wait  on  her  at  meals,  accompany  her  when   she  goes  abroad, 

and   atteod   to  other  domestic  duties.    Those  of  tbo  third  are  employed  in  cooking 

and  various  menial  offices. 

t  The  toko  [fi|c],  as  already  described  in  Chap.  XXXII.,  is  a  sort  of  recess,  or  open 
closet,  opposite  the  entrance,  considered  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  room.  The 
above  ceremony  might  call  to  mind  the  ccvfarratio  of  the  ancient  Boman  marringe. 

t  This  is  a  small,  sqnaia  or  oblong  bag,  containing  a  small  image  of   metal, 
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female  servant  who  takes  it  into  the  apartment  prepared  for  the 
wedding  and  hangs  it  up.  The  bride  is  also  led  to  her  apartment, 
the  woman  with  the  lantern  preceding. 

The  marriage  being  now  about  to  take  place,  the  bride  is  led,  by 
one  of  her  waiting-women,  into  the  room  where  it  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  is  seated  thei'e  with  two  female  attendants  on  either 
side.  Tlie  bridegroom  then  leaves  his  room  and  comes  into  thLs 
apartment.  No  other  persons  are  present  except  the  mediator  and 
his  wife.  The  formality  of  the  marriage  consists  in  drinking  saki 
[sake,  jg]  after  a  particular  manner.  The  saki  is  poured  out  by  two 
young  girls,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  male  butterfly,  and  the  other 
the  female  butterfly, — appellations  derived  from  their  susu,  or 
saki-jugs,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  paper  butterfly.  As 
these  insects  always  fly  about  in  pairs,  it  is  intended  to  intimate 
that  so  the  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be  continually  together.  The 
male  butterfly  always  iK>ui's  out  the  saki  to  be  drank,  but,  before 
doing  so,  turns  a  little  to  the  left,  when  the  female  butterfly  pours 
from  her  jug  a  little  saki  into  the  jug  of  the  other,  who  then  pro- 
ceeds to  pour  out  for  the  ceremony.  For  drinking  it,  three  bowls 
are  used,  placed  on  a  tray  or  waiter,  one  within  the  other.  Tlie 
bride  takes  the  uppermost,  holds  it  in  both  liands,  while  some  saki 
is  poured  into  it,  sips  a  little,  tliree  several  times,  and  then  hands 
it  to  the  groom.  Ho  drinks  three  times  in  like  manner,  puts  the 
bowl  under  the  third,  takes  the  second,  hands  it  to  be  filled,  drinks 
out  of  it  three  times,  and  passes  it  to  the  bride.  She  drinks  three 
times,  puts  the  second  bowl  imder  the  first,  takes  the  third,  holds  it 
to  1)0  filled,  drinks  three  times,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  groom,  who 
does  the  same,  and  afterwards  puts  tliis  bowl  under  the  first. 
This  ceremony  constitutes  the  marriage.  Tlie  bride's  parents,  who 
meanwhile  were  in  another  r(X)m,  being  informed  that  this  ceremony 
is  over,  come  in,  as  do  the  bridegroom's  parents  and  brothei-s,  and 
seat  themselves  in  a  certain  order.  Tlie  saki,  with  other  I'efresli- 
ments  intoi-Hpersed,  is  then  served,  by  the  two  butterflies,  to  these 
relatious  of  the  married  parties  in  a  prescribed  order,  indicated  by 
the  mediator ;  the  two  families,  by  this  ceremony,  extending,  as  it 


M'ood  or  Htono,  supposed  to  oi>erato  as  a  sort  of  amnlet,  somctliirg  like  the  medicine- 
bag  of  our  North  American  IniUans. 
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were,  to  each  other  the  allianoe  already  contracted  between  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

Next  follows  the  delivery  of  certain  presents  on  the  part  of  the 
bride  of  the  bridegroom,  his  relatives  and  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold. Tliese  are  brought  by  a  female,  who  arranges  them  in  oixler 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  Lands  written  lists  of  them  to  the  medi- 
ator, who  passes  it  to  the  bridegroom's  father,  who,  having  received 
the  paper,  returns  thanks,  then  reads  the  lists  aloud,  and  again 
returns  thanks. 

The  bridegroom  then  presents  the  bride  with  two  robes,  one  with 
a  red  and  the  other  with  a  black  ground,  embroidei'ed  with  gold  or 
silver.  Tlie  bride  I'etires,  puts  on  these  robes,  and  again  returns. 
Kefreshments  of  a  peculiar  kind  then  follow,  the  bride,  to  spare  her 
bashfulness,  being  suffered  to  eat  in  a  room  by  herself. 

Tliis  entertiiinment  over,  the  parents  of  the  bride  prepaid  to 
leave  her.  They  are  accompanied  by  those  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
by  tlie  bride  herself,  to  the  door  ;  the  bridegroom  with  two  servants 
bears  candles,  shows  the  way,  and  takes  leave  with  compliments. 

Sometimes  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  that  same  night,  with  his 
parents  and  the  mediator,  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where 
the  contracting  of  relationship  by  drinking  saki  is  again  gone 
through  with,  the  bride  remaining  behind  in  lier  husband's  house, 
where  she  is  meanwhile  entertained  by  his  brothers.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  father  of  the  bride  presents  his  new  son-in-law  with  a 
sabre.  Presents  are  also  delivered  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride's  relations. 

The  feasting  over,  the  bridegroom  and  his  parents  return  home, 
and  are  received  at  the  door  by  the  bride. 

In  making  the  bed  for  the  bride,  her  pillow  is  placed  towards 
the  north  (the  practice  followed  with  the  dead,  for  she  is  thenceforward 
to  be  considered  as  dead  to  her  parents).  Such  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  ancient  custom,  though  now  generally  disused. 

The  beds  having  been  prepared,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  liers 
by  one  of  the  women  appointed  to  attend  her,  and  the  same  pei-son 
intii  duces  the  bridegroom  into  the  apartment.  The  yoimg  couple 
are  waited  on  by  the  male  and  female  butterflies.  One  of  the  bride's 
women  sleeps  secretly  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

The  bridal  chamber  is  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  numer- 
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ous  articles  of  the  Japanese  toilet,  including  a  gi-eater  or  less  quan- 
tity, according  to  tlieir  rank,  of  wearing  apparel,  hung  on  movabJe 
racks  or  clothes-horses. 

In  families  of  tlie  rank  of  the  govenors  of  Nagasaki  the  bride 
is  portioned  with  twelve  robes,  each  upon  a  distinct  hoi'se ;  namely, 
a  blue  robe,  for  the  first  month,  embroidered  witli  fir-trees  or  bam- 
boos; a  sea-green  robe,  for  the  second  month,  with  cherry  flowers 
and  buttercups;  a  robe  of  light  red,  for  the  third  month,  with 
willows  and  cherry-trees ;  a  robe  of  pearl  color,  for  the  fourth  month, 
embroidered  with  the  cuckoo,  and  small  spots  representing  islands, 
a  robe  of  faint  yellow,  for  the  fifth  month,  embroidered  with  waves 
and  sword-grass;  a  robe  of  bright  orange,  for  the  sixth  month, 
embroidered  with  melons  and  with  an  impetuous  torrenir-the  rainy 
season  falling  in  this  and  the  previous  month  ;  a  white  robe,  for  the 
seventh  month,  with  kiH  [kikyo,  fg^]  flowers,  white  and  purple  ;  a 
red  robe,  for  the  eighth  month,  sprinkled  with  sloe-leaves ;  a  violet 
robe,  for  the  ninth  month,  embroidered  with  flowera  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum indicum  [Kiku,  j^],  a  very  splendid  flower ;  an  olive-oolored 
robe,  for  the  tenth  month,  with  i-epresentations  of  a  road  and  cars 
of  rice  cut  oflf;  a  black  robe,  for  the  eleventh  month,  embroidered 
with  emblems  of  ice  and  icicles;  a  purple  robe,  for  the  tweiftli 
month,  embroidered  with  emblems  of  snow.  Beyond  some  i>er- 
sonal  outfit  of  this  sort,  it  is  said  not  to  be  the  custom  to  portion 
daughters. 

Next  morning  the  young  couple  take  a  warm  bath,  and  then 
breakfast  together.  Soon  after  numerous  presents  come  in,  of  whicli 
a  careful  account  is  kept ;  the  bride  also  receives  visits  of  con- 
gratulation. The  day  after,  all  the  bridegroom's  i)eople  are  treated 
with  cakes  in  the  apartment  of  the  l)ride  ;  and  rice-cake,  put  up 
in  boxes,  is  sent  to  all  the  near  relations  who  did  not  attend  the 
wedding. 

After  the  expiration  of  thi"ee  days  the  bride  pays  a  visit  to  her 
parents  preceded  by  a  present  from  her  liiLsl)aiid,  one  corresponding 
to  which  is  sent  back  when  the  brides  returns.  All  the  preceding 
ceremonies  over,  the  Imde,  acconipanic^d  by  Iier  mother-in-law,  or 
some  aged  female  i-elative,  pays  a  visit  to  all  who  have  sent  her 
presents,  thanks  them,  and  offers  a  suibible  retuiii, — ^a  supply  of 
suitable    presents    for    this    purpose    having  been  pix)vided  foi'  her 
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before  she  left  her  father's  house.  Seven  days  after  the  wedding, 
the  bridegroom  and  four  or  five  of  his  intimate  friends  are  invited 
by  the  parents  of  the  bride  to  a  grand  entertainment.  A.  few  days 
after,  tlie  bridegroom  invites  the  relatives  of  the  bride  to  a  similar 
entertainment,    and  so  the  matrimonial  solemnities  terminate. 

The  Japanese  have  two  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead — do8i 
[doso,  ±^],  or  interment,  gunso  [qtuxao,  ^^],  or  burning — and 
persons  about  to  die  generally  state  which  method  they  prefer. 

Of  the  funeral  ceremonies  observed  at  Nagasaki,  Titsingh  gives 
the  following  account :  The  body,  after  being  carefully  washed 
by  a  favorite  servant,  and  the  head  shaved,  is  clothed  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  (if  a  female,  in  her  best  apparel) 
exactly  as  in  life,  except  that  the  sash  is  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  but 
strongly  fastened  with  two  knots,  to  indicate  that  it  is  never  more 
to  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  liaen, 
folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  placed  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  the  head  to  the  north.  Food  is  offered  to  it,  and  all  the 
family  lament. 

After  being  kept  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  body  is  placed  on  its 
knees  in  a  tub-shaped  coffin,  wliich  is  enclosed  in  a  square,  oblong  box, 
or  bier,  tlie  top  of  which  is  roof-shaped,  called  quan  [fl§[].  Two  ifays 
[iJiai,  ^/|$]  are  also  prepared — wooden  tablets  of  a  peculiar  shape  and 
fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  deceased,  the 
time  of  his  decease,  and  the  name  given  to  him  since  that  event. 

The  ifays  and  quan,  followed  by  the  eldest  son  and  the  family, 
servants,  friends  and  acquaintances,  are  borne  in  a  procession,  with 
flags,  lanterns,  &c.,  to  one  of  the  neighboring  temples,  whence,  after 
certain  ceremonies,  in  wliich  the  priests  take  a  leading  part,  they 
are  carried,  by  the  relatives  only,  to  the  grave,  where  a  priest, 
while  waiting  their  ari'ival,  repeats  certain  hymns.  The  moment  they 
are  come,  the  tub  containing  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  quan  and 
deposited  in  the  grave,  which  is  then  filled  with  earth  and  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  w^hich  again  is  covered  with  earth,  and  over  the 
whole  is  placed  the  quan  and  one  of  the  ifays,  wliich  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  aisek,  or  grave-stone. 
If  the  deceasetl  had  preferred  to  be  burnt,  tlie  quan  is  taken  to  the 
summit  of  one  of  two  neighboring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each  of 
wliich  is  a  sori  of  furnace,  prepared   for  this  purpose,  enclosed    in  a 
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small  hut.  The  coflSn  is  then  taken  from  the  qnan,  and,  being 
placed  in  the  furnace,  a  great  fire  is  kindled.  The  eldest  son  is 
provided  with  an  earthen  urn,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then  the 
ashes  are  put,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is  sealed  up. 
While  the  body  is  burning,  a  priest  recites  hymns.  The  urn  is  then 
carried  to  the  grave,  and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being  filled 
up,  the  quan  is  placed  over  it. 

The  eldest  son  and  his  brothers  are  dressed  in  white,  in  garments 
of  undyed  hempen  stuff,  as  are  the  bearers,  and  all  females  attend- 
ing the  funeral,  whether  relatives  or  not;  the  others  wear  their 
usual  dresses.  The  females  are  carried  in  norimons  [|^4^],  behind 
the  male  part  of  the  procession,  which  proceeds  on  foot,  the  nearest 
relatives  coming  first.  The  eldest  daughter  takes  precedence  of  the 
wife.  The  eldest  son  and  heir,  whether  by  blood  or  adoption,  who 
^s  the  chief  mourner,  wears  also  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  rushes, 
wliich  liang  about  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  attire  does  not  recognize 
nor  salute  anybody. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  relatives  in  the  ascending 
line,  and  seniors,  never  attend  the  funerals  of  their  jimior  kindred, 
nor  go  into  mourning  for  thera.  Thus,  if  the  second  son  should  die, 
neither  father,  mother,  uncle,  aimt,  elder  brother  nor  elder  sister, 
would  attend  the  funeral. 

Tlio  laboring  classes  are  not  required  to  go  into  mourning ;  yet 
some  of  them  do  for  two,  tliree,^or  four  days.  With  tliem  the  burial 
takes  place  i\fter  twenty-four  hours.  With  the  upper  class  the 
mourning  is  fixed  at  fifty  days.  It  used  to  be  twice  that  time,  but  is 
said  to  have  been  cut  down  by  Jesi  Jas  (lyeyasu,  ^J^i]  (founder  of 
the  reigning  dynasty),  that  the  business  of  the  public  functionaries 
might  suffer  the  less  inten'uption.  P(^rsons  in  niouming  stay  at 
home,  abstain  from  animal  food  of  any  description,  and  from  saki, 
and  neither  cut  their  nails  nor  shave  their  lieads. 

One  of  the  ifays  [^j}$]  is  left,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  the 
grave  ;  the  other,  dui'ing  the  period  of  mourning,  is  set  up  in  the  best 
apartment  of  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Sweetnicjits,  fruit  and  tea, 
are  placsd  before  it,  and  morning,  noon  and  night,  ftxxl  is  oftei-ed  to 
it,  served  up  as  to  a  living  pei*son.  Two  candles,  fixed  in  candlesticks, 
burn  by  it,  night  and  day,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  huiig  up  on 
either  side.     The  whole  houselK^ld,    of  both  sexes,  servants  included. 
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pmy  l)efore  it  morning  and  evening.  This  is  kept  up  for  seven 
weeks,  and  during  each  week,  from  the  day  of  tlio  deatli,  a  priest 
attends  and  reads  hymns  for  an  hour  before  the  ifay.  He  is  each 
time  supplied  with  ornaments,  and  paid  a  fee  of  from  five  to  six  mas. 

During  these  seven  weeks  the  son  goes  every  day,  be  the  weather 
what  it  may,  and  says  a  prayer  by  the  grave.  He  wears  his  rush 
hat,  through  which  he  can  see  without  being  seen,  speaks  to 
nobody,  and  is  dressed  in  white.  With  this  exception,  and  a  cere- 
monious visit,  in  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  week,  to  the  relatives  and 
friends,  he  remains  in  his  house,  with  tlie  door  fastened.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  erect  a  small  hut  near  the  grave,  in  which  a  servant 
watches,    noting   down  the  names  of  all  who  come  to  visit  it. 

When  the  seven  weeks  are  over,  the  mourner  shaves  and  dresses, 
opens  his  door,  and  goes,  if  an  officer,  to  inform  the  governor  that 
his  days  of  mourning  are  over.  He  next  pays  a  complimentary 
visit  to  all  who  attended  tlie  funeral,  or  have  visited  the  grave, 
sending  them  also  a  complimentary  present.  The  sisek,  or  grave- 
stone (almost  precisely  like  those  in  use  with  us),  is  placed  over  the 
grave,  and  two  ifays,  varnished  black  and  superbly  gilt,  are  provided, 
one  of  which  is  sent  to  a  temple.  The  other  remains  at  home, 
kept  in  a  case  in  a  small  apartment,  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  are  kept  the  ifays  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  family.  It 
is  customary  every  morning,  after  rising  and  dressing,  to  take  the 
ifay  out  of  its  case,  and  to  bum  a  little  incense  befor  it,  bowing  the 
head  in  token  of  respect. 

Though  the  wearing  of  white  garments  and  other  formalities  of 
the  special  mourning,  called  imi  [g;],  cease  at  the  end  of  fifty  days  at 
the  longest,  bright  colors  are  not  to  be  worn,  or  a  Sinto  temple  to  be 
entered,  for  thirteen  months,  and  this  is  called  buku  [^].  Eor  a 
husband,  imi  lasts  thirty  days  and  buku  thirteen  months.  For  a 
wife,  imi  twenty  days  and  buku  three  montlis  ;  for  grand-pai^nta  and 
tmcles,  the  periods  are  tliirty  days  and  five  montlis;  for  an  eldest 
brother  or  sister,  or  aunt  on  the  fatlier's  side,  and  great-grand-par- 
ents, twenty  daj's  and  three  montlis ;  for  great-great-grand-parents 
and  aunts  on  the  motlier's  side,  fathers  and  motliers-in-law,  bix)ther- 
in-law  or  sister-in-low,  or  eldest  grandchild,  ten  days  and  one  month  ; 
for  other  grandchildren,  and  for  cousins  of  either  sex,  and  their 
children,    three    days    and    seven   days.     For    children   under    the 
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age  of  seven  years,  wlmtever  the  relationship,  there  is  no    mourn- 
ing. 

The  great  dignitaries  must  wear  mourning  for  the  Siogun ;  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  for  their  princes;  and  whoever  derives 
Iiis  subsistence  from  another  must  mourn  for  him  as  for  a  fatlier. 
Fupils  also  must  mourn  for  their  teacher,  education  being  esteemed 
equivalent  to  a  livelihood.  The  sons  of  a  mother,  repudiated  by  her 
husband  and  expelled  from  his  house,  mourn  for  her  as  if  dead. 

In  case  of  persons  holding  office,  who  die  suddenly  without  pre- 
viously having  resigned  in  favor  of  their  heirs,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
bury  them,  the  night  after  death,  in  a  private  manner.  The 
deatli,  though  whispered  about,  is  not  officially  announced.  The 
heir,  who  dresses  and  acts  as  usual,  notifies  the  authorities  tliat  his 
father  is  sick  and  wishes  to  resign.  Having  obtained  the  suooeB- 
sion,  he  soon  after  announces  his  father's  death,  and  the  formal 
funeral  and  mourning  then  take  place. 

The  honors  paid  to  deceased  parents  do  not  terminate  with  the 
mourning.  Every  month,  on  the  day  of  the  ancestor's  decease,  for 
fifty,  or  even  for  a  hundred  years,  food,  sweetmeats  and  fruit,  are  set 
before  the  ifay  [ihai,  fi)j$]  One  hundred  days  after  the  decease  of 
a  father  or  mother,  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given  to  all  the  intimate 
friends,  including  tlie  priest  wlio  presided  at  tlie  fimeral.  This  is  to 
be  repeated  a  year  from  the  death  ;  and  again  on  the  third,  seventh, 
thirteeutli,  twenty-fifth,  thirty-third,  fiftietli,  hundredth,  and  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  annivei-sary,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  family 
exists.  To  secure  the  due  payment  to  themselves  of  funeral  hon- 
ors, tliose  who  liave  no  sons  of  tJieir  own  adopt  one.  If  any  acci- 
dent, fortmiate  or  disastrous,  happens  to  tlie  family,  it  is  formally 
communicated  to  the  ifays,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  safe  return 
from  a  journey,  kc.  In  case  of  floods  or  fires,  tlie  ifays  must  be 
saved  in  preference  to  everything  else,  their  loss  being  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  Japanese  month  is  a  festival, 
devoted  to  the  honor  of  parents  and  ancestors.  Eveiy  Japanese, 
whose  ])arents  are  still  living,  coiLsiders  this  a  happy  day.  People 
regale  themselves  and  their  children  with  fish.  Married  stnis  and 
daufjjlitors,  or  adopted  sons,  send  presents  to  their  parents.  On  the 
eveiiiug  of  the  13th,  the  ifays  are  taken  from  their  oases,    and    a 
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repflst  set  before  them,  of  vegetables  and  tlie  fruits  then  ripening. 
In  the  middle  is  set  a  vase,  in  which  perfumes  are  burnt,  and  other 
vases  containing  flowers.  The  next  day,  meals  of  rice,  tea  and  other 
food,  are  regularly  served  to  the  ifays,  as  to  living  guests. 

Towards  evening,  lanterns,  suspended  from  long  bamboos,  are 
lighted  before  each  sisek,  or  gi*ave-stone,  and  refreshments  are  also 
placed  there.  This  is  repeated  on  the  fifteenth.  Before  daylight  of 
the  sixteenth  the  articles  placed  at  the  graves  are  packed  into  small 
boats  of  straw,  provided  with  sails  of  paper  or  cloth,  which  are 
carried  in  procession  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  loud 
cries,  to  the  water-side,  where  the}^  are  launched,  by  way  of  dismiss- 
ing tlie  souls  of  the  dead,  who  are  supposed  now  to  return  to  their 
gi-aves.  "  This  festival,*'  says  Titsingh,  speaking  of  its  celebration 
at  Nagasaki,  "  produces  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  Outside  the 
town,  the  view  of  from  the  island  Desima  [Ui^]  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  spectator  would  almost  imagme  that  he  beheld  a 
ton^nt  of  fire  pouring  from  tlie  hill,  owing  to  the  immense  number 
of  small  boats  that  are  carried  to  the  shore  to  be  turned  adrift  on  the 
sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  there  is  a  brisk  wind, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  causing  all  these  lights  to  dance  to  and 
fro,  i)roduces  an  enchanting  scene.  The  noise  and  bustle  is  the 
town,  the  sound  of  gongs  and  the  voices  of  the  priests,  combine  to 
from  a  discord  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  whole  bay 
seems  to  be  covered  with  ignes/attd.  Though  these  barks  have  sails 
of  paper,  or  stronger  stuff,  very  few  of  them  pass  the  place  where 
our  ships  lie  at  anchor.  In  spite  of  the  guards,  thousands  of  paup- 
ers rush  uito  the  water  to  secure  the  small  copper  coin  and  other 
^hings  placed  in  them.  Next  day,  they  strip  the  barks  of  all  that 
is  left,  and  the  tide  carries  them  out  to  sea.     Thus  terminates  Um 


ceremony. 


*  Father  Yilela.  in  a  letter  written  from  Siicai  [^],  1562,  iu  the  month  of  August 
(at  which  time  this  festiyal  happens),  described  it  in  a  Tery  lively  manner,  lie  repres- 
ents the  pt^x^^®  ^B  going  oat  two  days  before,  as  if  to  meet  their  dead  relations, 
spreading  a  feast  to  refresh  them  after  their  long  journey,  escorting  them  to  tkeir 
houses,  talking  to  them  as  if  they  were  present,  and,  finally,  dismissiog  them  with 
torches,  lest  they  might  stumble  ii  the  durk,  or  miss  their  way.  Thw,  Yilela  adds, 
is  a  great  time  for  the  bonzes,  the  very  poorest  offering  them  some  gift, 'fur  their 
r<iljgious  aid  on  this  occation. 
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T11.L  comparatively  a  recent  period  Europe  was  very  much  ia 
the  dark  as  to  the  geograpliy  of  uortli-eastern  Asia.  Tlu'ougli  the 
explorations  and  conquests  of  tlie  Russians,  Kamtcliatka  (long  befoi-e 
visited  by  the  Japanese)  iirst  became  known  to  Europeans,  about 
the  year  1700.  Tlie  exploration  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  sti-etching 
from  the  southern  point  of  that  peninsula,  led  the  Russians  towards 
Japan.  In  1713  the  Cossack  Kosierewski  reached  Konashir  [Kuna- 
ziri,  PII^J  (the  twentieth  Kurile,  according  to  the  Russian  reckon- 
ing, beginning  from  Kamtcliatka),  close  to  the  north-eastm  coast  of 
Jeso  [Yezo,  tS5^]»  ^^^^^^  claimed  by  the  Japanese.  In  173G,  Spagen- 
burg,  a  D.me  in  the  Russian  service,  visited  all  the  soutbern  Kuriles, 
coasted  the  island  of  Jeso,  made  the  land  of  Nipon,  and  entei-ed 
several  harl)oi*s  on  its  easteiu  coast.  These  explorations  were 
renewed  by  Potonchow,  in  1777  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1787  that  La 
l*erouse  obtained  lor  Eui'0]k?  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of  the  out- 
line of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  of  the  relative  situations  of  Sagal«»en  cud 
Jeso,  and  of  the  strait  behveen  them,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
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In  1791,  the  Argonaut,  an  English  sliip  employed  in  the  fur 
trade  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  made  the  western  coast 
of  Japan,  and  attempted  to  trade ;  but  she  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  lines  of  boats ;  all  intercourse  with  the  shore  was  pre- 
vented, and  she  was  dismissed  with  a  gratuitous  supply  of  wood 
and  water.  In  1795-7,  Captain  Broughton,  in  an  English  explor- 
ing vessel,  coasted  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Jeso,  sailed 
among  the  southern  Kuriles,  and  touched  at  several  places  on  the 
southern  part  of  Sagaleen.  Besides  the  natives,  he  found  a  few 
Japanese,  who  treated  him  with  much  attention,  but  were  very 
anxious  for  his  speedy  departure.  Japanese  officers  came  from 
Jeso,  expressly  to  look  after  liim,  to  restrict  his  communications 
and  to  send  him  off,  with  all  civility  indeed,  but  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Previous  to  Broughton's  voyage,  Bussia  had  already  made  a  first 
attempt  at  a  commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Japan. 
The  ci'ew  of  a  Japanese  vessel,  shipwrecked  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
liad  been  saved  by  the  Bussians,  about  1782,  and  taken  to  Irkutsk, 
in  Siberia,  where  they  lived  for  ten  years.  At  length  the  governor 
of  Siberia  was  directed,  by  the  empress  Catherine  IE.,  to  send  home 
these  Japanese,  and  witli  them  an  envoy,  not  as  fi-om  her,  but  from 
himself.  Lieutenant  Laxman,  selected  for  this  purpose,  sailed  from 
Okhotsk  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Jeso, 
and  passed  the  winter  there.  The  next  summer  he  entered  the 
harbor  of  Hakodade  [jfeftl],  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Strait  of 
Sangar.  From  that  town  he  travelled  by  land  to  the  city  of  Matsmai 
HiSfiij]'  three  days'  journey  to  the  west,  and  the  chief  Japanese  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  the  authorities  of  which,  after  communicating 
with  Jedo,  delivered  to  liim  a  paper  to  the  following  effect :  **  That 
although  it  was  ordained  by  the  laws  of  Japan,  that  any  foreigners 
landing  anywhei-e  on  the  coast,  except  at  Nagasaki,  should  be  seized 
and  condemned  to  pei'petual  imprisonment ;  yet,  considering  the 
ignorance  of  the  Bussians,  and  their  having  brought  back  the  ship- 
wi-ecked  Japanese,  the}'  might  be  permitted  to  depart,  on  condition 
of  never  approaching,  under  any  pretence,  any  part  of  the  coast 
except  Nagasaki.  As  to  the  Japanese  brought  back,  the  govern- 
ment was  much  obliged  to  the  Bussians  ;  who,  however,  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  them  or  take  them  away  again,  as  they  pleased,  it 
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being  the  law  of  Japan  that  such  persons  ceased  to  be  Japanese, 
and  became  the  subjects  of  that  goyemment  into  whose  liands  des- 
tiny had  cast  them.  With  respects  to  commercial  negotiations,  those 
could  only  take  place  at  Nagasaki ;  and  a  ^mper  was  sent  author- 
izing a  Russian  vessel  to  enter  tliat  port  for  that  purpose ;  but  as 
the  Chiistian  worship  was  not  allowed  in  Japan,  any  persons  ad- 
mitted into  Nagasaki  must  carefully  abstain  from  it." 

Laxman  was  ti'eated  with  great  coui-tesy,  though  kept  in  a  sort 
of  confinement ;  he  was  supported,  with  his  crew,  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  while  he  remained,  and  was  di>smi8sed  with  presents  and 
an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  for  which  no  payment  would  be 
received. 

Here  the  matter  i-ested  for  several  years,  but  into  a  school  for 
teaching  navigation,  which  Catherine  II.  established  at  Irkutsk,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  she  introduced  a  professorship  of  the  Jap- 
anese language  the  professors  being  taken  from  among  the  Japanese 
shipwrecked  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  Meanwhile, 
even  the  Dutch  commerce  to  Japan  had  undergone  some  new  re- 
strictions. Whether  from  tlie  prevalence  of  the  "  frog-in-a-well  " 
policy,  or  from  apprehensions,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  exhaastion  of 
the  copper  mines,  tlie  Dutcli  in  1790  were  limited  to  a  single  ship 
annually,  while  to  acconinicdate  their  expenditures  to  this  diminished 
trade,  the  liitheiio  yearly  embassy  to  Jedo  was  to  be  sent  only  once 
in  four  yeai*s,  though  annual  presents  to  the  emperor  and  his  officei's 
were  still  i-equired  as  before. 

The  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French  armies  not  only  ex- 
posed Dutcu  vessels  to  capture  by  the  English,  it  cost  Holland  sev- 
eral of  her  eastern  colonies, .  and  thus  placed  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Japanese  trade.  It  was  no  doubt  to  diminish  the  dan- 
ger of  capture  by  the  British,  that,  in  the  years  1707,  the  ship  de- 
spatched from  Batavia  sailed  inider  the  American  flag,  and  carried 
Americfin  papei-s,  while  the  conunandr,  one  Captain  Stewart,  though 
in  reality  an  Englishman  from  INIadras  or  Bengal,  passed  for  an 
American,  and  his  ship  as  the  Eliza,  of  New  York.  That  the 
crew  of  this  vessel  spoke  English,  and  not  Dutch,  was  immediately 
noticed  l)y  the  interpretei's  as  Nagasaki,  and  produced  a  great 
sensiition  anionjj;  the  Ja})anese  ofticials ;  but  at  last,  after  vast 
difKculty,  they    were    made  to    imdei"stand    that    though    the   crew 
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spoke  English,  they  were  not  "  the  English,"  but  of  another  nation, 
and,  what  was  a  still  more  essential  point,  that  they  liad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trade,  but  were  merely  hired  to  bring  the  goods  in 
order  to  i^ve  them  from  capture ;  as  a  result  of  which  explanation 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Eliza  should  be  considered  as  a  Dutch 
ship. 

Tlie  same  vessel  and  captain  returned  again  the  next  year ;  but 
in  leaving  the  harbor  for  Batavia,  loaded  witli  camphor  and  copper, 
she  struck  a  hidden  rock,  and  sunk.  The  first  scheme  liit  upon  for 
raising  the  vessel  was  to  send  down  divera  to  discharge  the  copper ; 
but  two  of  tliem  lost  tlieir  lives  from  the  suffocating  effect  of  the 
melting  camphor,  and  this  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  Heavily 
laden  as  she  was,  every  effort  at  raising  her  proved  abortive,  till 
at  last  the  object  was  accomplished  by  a  Japanese  fisherman,  who 
volunteered  his  services.  He  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  sunken 
vessel  some  fifteen  of  the  Japanese  boats  used  in  towing,  and  a  large 
Japanese  coasting  craft  to  the  stem,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  stiff 
breeze  and  a  spring  tide,  dragged  the  simken  vessel  from  the  rock, 
and  towed  her  into  a  spot  where,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  she 
could  be  discharged  without  difficulty.  For  this  acliievement  the 
fisherman  was  raised,  by  the  prince  of  Fisen  [Hizen,  JUtil],  to  which 
province  he  belonged,  to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  being  privileged  to 
wear  two  swords,  and  to  take  as  his  insignia  or  arms  a  Dutch  hat 
and  two  tobacco  pipes. 

When  repaired  and  reloaded,  the  Eliza  sailed  again ;  but  being 
dismasted  in  a  storm,  returned  to  refit,  by  reason  of  which  she  was 
detained  so  long,  that  the  ship  of  1799,  also  imder  American  colors, 
and  this  time  it  would  seem  a  real  American,  the  Franklin,  Captain 
Devereux  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  nearly  loaded  before  Cap- 
tain Stewart  was  ready  to  sail.  In  this  ship  of  1799  came  out,  to  be 
stationed  as  an  officer  at  the  factory,  Heer  Hendrick  Doeff,  who 
remained  there  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  and  to  whose  SecoUeo- 
Hons  of  Japan,  written  in  Dutch,  and  published  in  Holland  in  1835, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  occurrences  in 
Japan  during  that  period.  It  was,  however,  a  very  imfortunate 
circumstance,  tending  considerably  to  diminish  the  value  of  his 
book,  that  all  his  pajiers  were  lost  by  the  foundering  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  from  Batavia    for   Holland,  in  1819,  the  crew  and 
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pasaengeTB  escaping  baiely  with  their  lives ;  after  which,  he  allowed 
near  fifteen  years  more  to  pass  before  he  drew  apon  his  rnemoiy 
for  the  materials  of  his  book,  which  was  only  published  at  length 
to  correct  some  misapprehensions,  upon  matters  personal  to  himself 
likely  to  arise,  as  he  feared,  from  publications  which  preceded  his 
own.  His  book,  indeed,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
Dutch  nation  and  the  affiuis  of  the  factory,  agMnst  fhe  strlctugas 
of  Baffles  and  others,  throwing  only  some  incidental  light  upon  the 
Japanese,  tiie  knowledge  of  whom,  so  far  as  it  is  aooessifale  to 
residents  at  Desima,  had  indeed  been  pretiy  well  exhausted  by 
previous  writers. 

Gaptain  Stewart,  refosing  to  wait  for  the  other  ship,  set  sail 
at  once ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Batavia.  He  reappeared,  bow- 
ever,  the  next  year  at  Nagasaki,  representing  himsef  as  having  been 
ship-wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  everything;  but  as  having  found  a 
friend  at  Manilla,  who  had  enabled  him  to  buy  and  lade  the  brig 
in  which  he  had  now  come  back  for  the  purpose,  as' he  said,  cl 
discharging,  out  of  the  sale  of  her  cargo,  his  debt  due  to  the  factory 
for  the  advances  made  for  the  repairs  of  his  lost  vessel.  Bteer 
Wadenaar,  the  director,  saw,  however,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  this 
proceeding,  a  scheme  for  gaining  a  commercial  footing  at  Naga- 
saki, independent  of  the  regular  trade  from  Batavia.  He  caused 
the  goods  to  be  sold  and  applied  the  discharge  of  Stewart's  debt; 
but  he  declined  to  furnish  any  return  cargo  for  the  brig,  and  he 
arrested  Stewart,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Batavia;  whence, 
however,  soon  after  his  aiTival  there,  he  made  his  escape.  He 
reappeared  again  at  Nagasaki  in  1803,  still  under  the  American  flag, 
but  coming  now  from  Bengal  and  Canton,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  goods.  He  solicited  pennission  to  trade  and  to  supply 
liimself  with  water  and  oil.  With  these  latter  he  w^as  gratuitously 
furnished,  but  liberty  to  trade  was  refused,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
depart;  nor  was  anyhing  fiuiher  heard  of  liim.  Doeff  seems  to 
liiive  supposed  him  a  real  Americaia,  and  Iiis  last  expedition  an 
American  adveutiure ;  but  in  a  pamphlet  on  Java  and  its  trade, 
publislied  at  Batavia  in  1800,  by  Heer  Hagendorp,  and  quoted  by 
Kiiffles  in  his  history  of  Java,  Stewart  is  expressly  stated  to  liave 
l>een  an  Englishman  from  Maditus  or  Bengal, — a  statement  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  his  coming  from  Bengal  on  his  last  arrival 
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at  Nagjisiiki,  and  a  fact  as  to  wbich    Hagendorp,  who  held  a  high 
official  position,  would  not  liave  been  likely  to  be  mistaken.* 

The  next  circumstance  of  importance  mentioned  by  Doeflf  was  the 
arrival  in  October,  1804,  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  of  a  Russian 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Krusenstern,  and  Iiaving  on  board 
Gnmt  Besanoff,  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Czar,  in  somewliat 
late  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  commenced  by  Laxman  in  1702. 
This  vessel  brought  back  a  number  of  shipwrecked  Japanese,!  and 
her  coming  Iiad  been  notified  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia  and  Desima. 
There  are  two  Russian  narratives  of  this  expedition,  one  by  Kru- 
senstern, the  other  by  Langsdorff,  who  was  attached  to  the  embassy. 
Both  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  the  jealous  opposition  of 
the  Dutch.  Doeff^  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  he  did  everything 
he  could — for  by  this  time  he  was  director — to  aid  the  Russians, 
and  that  they  had  only  to  blame  tlieir  own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  dispute  began  upon  the  very  first  boarding  of  the  Russian 
ship,  on  which  occasion  the  Japanese  officers  took  the  Dutch  di- 
rector with  them.  Resanoff  consented  to  give  up  liis  powder,  but 
insisted  upon  retaining  his  arms;  he  also  refused  those  prostra- 
tions which  the  boarding-officers  demanded  as  representatives  of 
the  emperor.  These  points  were  referred  to  Jedo  [Yedo,  QI^] ;  but 
meantime  (Doeff  says,  through  his  solicitations),  the  ship  with  the 
arms  on  board  was  permitted  to  anchor.  The  Dutch  and  Russians 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  first  evening  together,  but  afterwards  they 
were  jealously  separated,  though  they  contrived  to  keep  up  an 
occasional  intercourse  thix)ugh  the  connivance  of  the  interpreters. 
The  annual  ships  trom  Batavia,  this  year  Dutch,  then  at  Desima, 
was  removed  to  anotlier  and  distant  berth.  When  she  left,  no 
letters   were   allowed   to   be   sent  by  the  Russians,  except  a  bare 

*  KrnsensterD,  in  his  narratiye  of  the  Bussian  embassy  of  Besanoff  (as  to 
which  see  next  paragraph  of  the  text),  speaks  of  the  last  expedition  of  Stewart  us 
fitted  ont  by  some  P^nglish  merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  gives  to  the  captain  the 
name  of  Torey.    Very  likely  he  had  both  names. 

t  The  whole  party  consisted  of  fifteen,  but  of  these  only  five,  and  thoae  the 
most  worthless,  were  willing  to  return  home.  The  others  preferred  to  remain  in 
Siberia. 
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despatch,  fiist  inspected  by  the  govemor,  notifying  the  ambaaaador's 
arrival,  and  the  health  of  his  company.  Nor  were  the  Dutch  allovved, 
in  passing  even  to  return  the  salntatum  of  the  Bnssians.  The  Dutch 
captain  put  his  trumpet  to  his  lips,  bnt  was  nnder  strict  ordeiB  from 
the  director  not  to  speak  a  word— a  discourtesy,  as  they  thooglit  it, 
which  the  Bnssians  highly  resented.  Of  the  BnssianB,  none  were 
allowed  to  land  till  two  months  and  a  half  after  their  arrival,  the 
matter  having  first  been  referred  to  Jedo.  Finally,  a  fish-Iidtise,  on 
a  small  island,  closely  hedged  in  with  bamboos,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  seen,  was  fitted  up  for  the  ambassador.  All  the  arms  waze 
given  up,  except  the  swords  of  the  officers  and  the  muskets  of  seven 
soldiers  who  landed  with  the  ambassador,  but  who  had  no  powder. 
The  ship  was  constantly  surrounded  by  guard-boats. 

After  a  detention  of  near  six  months,  a  commissioner  from  Jedo 
made  his  appearance,  with  the  emperor's  answer.  The  ambas- 
sador, having  been  carried  on  shore  in  the  barge  of  the  piinoecl 
Figen  [Hizen,  JEll9]>  was  conveyed  to  the  governor's  house  in  the 
norimon  [114$^]  of  the  Dutch  director,  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  but 
all  his  suite  had  to  walk,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  see  nothing, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses,  wherever  they  passed,  were 
closed;  the  street  gates  were  fastened,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  keep  at  home.  A  second  interview  took  place  the  next 
day,  when  a  flat  refusal  was  returned  to  all  the  ambassador's  requests, 
and  even  the  presents  for  the  emperor  declined. 

In  the  midst  of  all  tliese  annoyances  everything  was  done  with 
the  greatest  show  of  politeness.  The  emperor's  answer,  which 
Tkioff  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  translating  into  Dutch,  placed 
the  refusal  to  receive  the  ambassador  or  his  presents  on  the  ground 
that,  if  they  were  received,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  back  an 
ambftssador  witli  equal  presents,  to  which  not  only  the  great  poverty 
of  the  Japanese  was  an  obstacle,  but  also  the  strict  law,  in  force  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  against  any  Japanese  subject  or 
vessel  going  to  foreign  countries.  It  was  also  stated  that  Japan 
had  no  gi-eat  wants,  and  little  occasion  for  foreign  production,  of 
which  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  already  brought  as  much  as  was 
required,  and  that  any  considerable  trade  could  only  be  established 
by  means  of  an  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  Japanese,  which 
the  laws  strictly  forbade 
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The  ambassador  did  not  depart  without  bitter  reproaches  against 
Doeff,  whom  he  charged  as  the  author  of  his  miscarriage.  He  ar- 
rived at  Okhotsk  in  May,  1805,  afterwards  passed  over  to  Sitka,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  the  next  year,  having  i'etm*ned  again  to 
Okhotsk,  despatched  two  small  Bussian  vessels  to  make  reprisals  on 
tlie  Japanese.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sagaleen,  in  the  years 
1806  and  1807,  plundered  a  Japanese  settlement,  loaded  their 
vessels  with  the  booty,  carried  oflF  several  Kurile  and  two  Japanese 
prisoners,  and  left  behind  written  notifications,  in  Bussian  and 
Fi'ench,  that  this  had  been  done  in  revenge  for  the  slights  put  upon 
Eesanoff. 

In  1805  and  1806,  Klapix>th,  the  learned  Orientalist,  passad 
some  months  at  Irkutsk,  as  secretary  to  a  Bussian  embassy  to 
China.  He  foimd  the  Japanese  professorship,  established  there  by 
Catherine  H.,  filled  by  a  Japanese,  who  had  embraced  the  Greek 
religion,  and,  from  Mm  and  the  books  which  he  furnished,  £laprotb 
acquired  such  knowledge  as  he  liad  of  the  Japanese  tongue. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  Doeff  made  his  first  journey  to  Jedo.  In 
the  aiTangements  of  the  journey  and  the  audience,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  change  since  the  time  of  Thunberg.  While  he  was 
at  Jedo  a  tremendous  fire  broke  out.  It  began,  at  a  distance  from 
his  lodgings,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  At  one  the  Dutch  took  the 
alarm,  and  began  to  pack.  At  three  they  fled.  **  On  issuing  into 
the  sti-ect,*'  says  Doeff,  **  we  saw  everything  in  flames.  There  was 
great  danger  in  endeavoring  to  escape  before  the  wind,  in  the  same 
direction  taken  by  the  fii*e.  We,  therefore,  took  a  slanting  direction 
thiT)Ugh  a  street  alread}'^  burning,  and  thus  succeeded  in  reaching 
an  open  field.  It  was  studded  with  the  standards  of  prince,  whose 
dwellings  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose  wives  and  children  had 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  We  followed  their  example,  and  marked 
out  a  spot  with  oui*  Dutch  flags.  We  had  now  a  full  view  of  the 
fire,  and  never  did  I  see  anything  so  terrific.  The  terroi-s  of  this 
ocejin  of  flame  were  enhanced  by  the  heart-rending  cries  of  the 
fugitive  women  and  children."  The  fiie  raged  till  noon  the  next 
day,    when    it    was   extinguished    by  a   fall    of  rain.*     The  Dutch 

*  Golownin  ^as  informed,  during  his  captivity  at  Matsmai  [^IHf],  that  it  is 
part  of  the  daty  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  to  assist  in  extinguishing  fires,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  Hreman's  viress  of  varDiahed  leather.    To  eztinguih 
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learned  from  their  host,  that,  within  five  minutes  after  they  left, 
the  fire  took  his  house,  and  destroyed  everything — as  an  indemnity 
for  three  years,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  weight  of  sugar. 
The  palaces  of  thirty-seven  princes  had  been  destroyed.  Tlie  weight 
of  fugitives  broke  down  the  famous  Niponbas  [Nihonbashi,  Q  >fMS]< 
or  bridge  of  Japan,  so  that,  besides  those  burned  to  death,  many 
were  drowned,  including  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Awa.  Twelve 
hundred  lives  were  said  to  have  been  lost. 

On  this  occasion  the  Dutch  were  greatly  aided  by  a  wealthy 
Japanese  merchant,  who  sent  forty  men  to  assist  them  in  removing. 
He  lost  his  shop,  or  store,  and  a  warehouse,  'containing  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  spun  silk,  yet  the  day  after  the  fire  was  en- 
gaged in  rebuilding  his  premises. 

The  Dutch,  burnt  out  of  their  inn,  were  lodged  at  first  in  the 
house  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki ;  but,  four  days  after,  procured  a 
new  inn.  This  was  in  a  moi-e  public  place  than  the  old  obscure 
lodging.  The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  on  the  balcony  attracted 
crowds  of  curious  spectators,  and  soon  di-ew  out  an  order,  from  tlie 
governor  of  Jedo,  that  they  should  keep  within  doors.  Bat  Doefi 
refused  to  obey  tliis  order,  on  the  ground  tliat,  during  their  entire 
embassy,  the  Dutch  were  under  the  authority  only  of  the  governor 
of  Nagasaki;  and  in  this  position  he  was  sustained  by  that  y^ei- 
sonage. 

After  the  audience  the  Dutcii  received  many  visits,  particularly 
from  physicians  and  astronomei"s.  Ou  the  subject  of  asti-onouiy 
Doeff  was  more  puzzled  than  even  Thunberjjc  had  been,  for,  since 
Tliuiiberg  s  time,  the  Japanese  would  sooni  to  liave  made  consider- 
able advances  in  tliat  science.  They  had  a  translation  of  La  Lande's 
astronomy,  and  tlie  chief  astronomer,  Takaro  S:uni)ei  (to  whom, 
Doeff,  at  liis  special  re(j[uest  for  a  name,  gave  that  of  Glohhis,  and  who 
proved,  on  subsequent  occjusions,  a  }jj(kh1  friend  of  the  Dutch),  could 
calculate  eclipses  with  much  precision.  To  a  grandson  of  one  of 
Thunberg's  medical  friends,  who  was  also  a    physician,  Doeff  gave 


a  firo  is  stated  to  be  conHidorod  a  gK)rions  achieveniout.  lUit,  though  tiro  is  alnuist 
the  oDly  element  the  Japanese  soldicre  have  t<»  cuutemi  with,  they  do  nut  seem  to 
be  very  exi)ert  at  subduing  it. 
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tlie  name  of  Johannls  Botanlcus.  The  lionor  of  i\  Dutch  name, 
exceetlingly  coveted  by  the  Japanese,  was  solicited  even  by  tlie 
prince  of  Satznma  [^Jil]  and  Iiis  secretar}\  Being  attacked  with 
colic  on  Iiis  return  from  Jedo,  Doeff  submitted  to  the  Japanese 
remedy  of  acupunctui^e ;  but  he  does  not  give  any  higli  idea  of  its 
efficacy. 

Two  accounts  current  of  the  trade  of  Japan  for  the  years  1804 
and  1806,  published  by  Saffles,  will  serve  to  show  its  condition  at 
this  time.  The  articles  sent  to  Japan  were  sugar,  spices,  woollens, 
cottons,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  sapan-wood,  saffiron,  liquorice,  ele- 
phaut's-teeth,  catechu,  and  ducatoons,  sugar  forming  about  half  the 
cargo  in  value.  The  prime  cost  at  Batavia  was,  in  1804,  211,896,  *in 
1800,  161,008  rix  dollars,  to  wliich  were  to  be  added  freight  and 
charges  at  Batavia,  amounting  in  1804  to  150,000,  in  1806  to  106,244 
rix  dollars,  making  the  whole  cost  in  1804,  361,807,  in  1806,  266,252 
rix  dollars.  The  sales  at  Desima  amounted  in  1804  to  160,378,  in 
1806  to  108,797  rix  dollars ;  but  this  included,  in  1804,  3,333  rix 
dollars  from  old  goods,  and  in  1806,  5,428  rix  dollars  borrowed  of 
the  Japanese  to  complete  the  cargo.  From  these  amounts  were  to 
be  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  at  Desima,  and  loss 
in  weight  on  the  sugar,  viz.,  in  1804,  67.952,*  and  in  1806,  39,625 
rix  doUara,  leaving  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  copper  and 
cam])lior,  in  1804,  92,426,  in  1806,  69,172  rix  dollars,  to  wliich  were 
addod  13,125  rix  dollars  from  tbe  sale  of  old  goods.  The  copper 
brought  back  by  the  ship  of  1804  having  been  coined  at  Batavia,  the 
entire  pi-ofit  of  the  voyage  amounted  to  507,147  rix  dollars,  but  the 
larger  part  of  tliis  profit  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  mint,  the  copper 
being  coined  at  a  rate  above  its  intrinsic  value.  In  1808,  the  copper 
being  sold,  tlie  balance  in  favor  of  the  voyage  was  but  175,505  rix 
dollars,  deducting  the  amount  borrowed  in  Japan.  It  was  only  the 
low  rate  at  which  copper  was  furnished  by  the  Japanese  government 
that  enabled  these  voyages  to  pay. 

In  1807,  the  Eclii:)se,  of  Boston,  chartei^ed  at  Canton  by  the 
liussiuu  American  Company,  for  Kamtchatka  and  the  north-west 
co2ist    of    America,    entered    the    bay    of    Nagasaki    and    Bussian 


*  The  expense R  of  tbe  visits   to  Jodo,  in  1801,  ^^-erc  sixteen  thousand  six   kun- 
dxed  and  sixty-tiix  rix  dolloiB. 
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colors,*  find  was  towed  to  the  anchorage  by  an  immense  number  of 
boats.  A  Dutchman  came  on  board,  and  advised  them  to  liaul  down 
their  colors,  as  the  Japanese  were  much  displeased  with  Russia. 
The  Japanese  declined  to  trade,  and  asked  what  the  ship  wanted. 
Being  told  water  and  fresh  provisions,  they  sent  on  board  a  plentilnl 
supply  of  fish,  hogs,  vegetables,  and  tubs  of  water,  for  which  they 
would  take  no  pay.  Finding  that  no  trade  was  to  be  had,  on  the 
third  day  the  captain  lifted  his  anchors,  and  was  towed  to  sea  by 
near  a  hundred  boats. 

In  October,  1808,  about  the  time  that  the  annual  Dutch  vessel 
was  expected,  a  ship  appeared  off  Nagasaki,  under  Dutch  colors, 
and,  without  any  suspicion,  two  Dutchmen  of  the  factory,  followed 
by  the  usual  Japanese  officers  in  another  boat,  proceeded  to  board 
her.  The  Dutchmen  were  met  by  a  boat  from  the  vessel,  and  were 
requested  in  Dutch  to  come  into  it.  Upon  their  proposal  to  wait 
for  the  Japanese  boat,  the  strangers  boarded  them  with  drawn  cut- 
lasses, and  forced  them  on  board  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the 
English  frigate  Phaeton,  Captain  Pellew.  The  Japanese  rowed 
back  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  by  which  Nagasaki  and 
all  its  officers  were  thrown  into  a  strite  of  the  greatest  agitation. 

While  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  was  exchanging  messages  witli 
director  Doeflf,  as  to  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  occun-ence, 
Captain  Pellew,  who  was  in  search  of  the  annual  Dutch  ship,  stood 
directly  into  the  harbor,  without  a  pilot.  The  director,  fearing  to 
be  himself  taken,  fled,  with  the  other  Dutclimen,  to  the  governors 
house.  **  In  the  town,"  he  says,  "  everything  was  in  frightful 
enibaiTassment  and  confusion.  Ihe  governor  was  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  wrath,  wliich  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  tlie 
Japanese  officei-s,  for  having  returned  without  the  Dutchmen,  or 
information  as  to  what  nation  the  ship  belonged  to.  Berore  I 
could  ask  him  a  question,  he  said  to  me,  with  fury  in  liis  face, 
*  Be  quiet,  director  ;  I  sliall  take  care  that  your  people  are  restored.. 
But  tlie  governor  soon  learned,  to  his  consteruatiou,  that  at  the 
harbor  guard-house,    where  a    thousand    men  ought  to    have  l)eeii 


♦  Sec  "A  Voyage  RouDtl  the  World,"  by  Archil  aid  Cairrpbfll,  a  rco'cbman, 
who  served  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  thiH  »hip.  DoefT  also  mei  tioiis  her 
arriyal. 
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stationed,  there  were  only  sixty  or  seventy,  and  those  iincommanded." 
After  a  while  came  a  letter  from  one  of  the  detained  Dutchmen, 
in  these  words :  *•  A  ship  is  arrived  from  Bengal.  The  captain's 
name  is  Pellew ;  he  asks  for  water  and  provisions.''  The  governor 
was  little  disposed  to  yield  to  this  demand,  and  about  midnight, 
his  secretary  waited  on  Doeff  to  inform  him  tliat  he  was  going  to 
rescue  the  prisoners.  Being  questioned  as  to  the  manner  how,  he 
replied,  "  Your  countrymen  have  been  seized  by  treachery  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  go  alone,  obtain  admission  on  board  by  every  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship,  seek  an  interview  with  the  captain,  and,  on  his 
refusal  to  deliver  his  priscmers,  stab  him  first,  and  then  myself." 
It  cost  Doeff  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  dissuade  the  secretary  and 
the  governor  from  this  wild  scheme.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was 
to  manage  to  detain  the  ship  till  vessels  and  men  could  be  collected 
to  attack  her. 

The  next  afternoon  one  of  tne  detained  Dutchmen  brought  on 
shore  the  following  epistle  from  the  English  captain :  '<  I  have 
ordered  my  own  boat  to  set  Goseman  on  shore,  to  procure  me  pro- 
visions and  water ;  if  he  does  not  return  with  such  before  evening, 
I  will  sail  in  to-morrow  early,  and  bum  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
vessels  in  the  harbor."  The  porvisions  and  water  were  furnished, 
though  the  Japanese  were  very  imwilling  to  have  Ooseman  return 
on  board.     This  done,  the  two  Dutchmen  were  dismissed. 

The  governor,  however,  was  still  intent  upon  calling  the  foreign 
ship  to  accoimt.  One  scheme  was  to  prevent  her  departure  by 
sinking  vessels,  laden  with  stones,  in  the  channel.  The  prince  of 
Omura  [:fc;H']^  proposed  to  bum  her,  by  means  of  boats,  filled  with 
reeds  and  straw,  offering  himself  to  lead ;  but  while  these  schemes 
were  under  discussion,  the  frigate  weighed  and  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor.  The  affair,  however,  had  a  tragical  ending.  Within  half  an 
hour  after  her  departure,  the  governor,  to  save  himself  from  im- 
pending disgrace,  cut  himself  open,  as  did  several  officers  of  the 
harborguard.  The  prince  of  Fizen  [Hizen],  though  resident  at  Jedo 
at  the  time,  was  imprisoned  a  hundred  days,  for  the  negligence  of 
his  servants  in  the  maintenance  of  the  guard,  and  was  also  required 
to  pay  an  annual  i)ension  to  the  son  of  the  self-executed  governor, 
whom  Doeff,  on  again  visiting  Jedo  in  1810,  found  to  be  in  high 
favor  at  court. 
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Up  to  1809,*  the  ship  fix)m  Batavia  had  amved  regularly ;   but 
from  tliat  time  till  1813  neither  goods  nor  news  reached  the  lonely 
Dutchmen  at  Desima  [[{JJg].     The  first  and  second  failure  they  bore 
with  some  resignation,  lookiug  confidently  forward  to  the  next   year ; 
«*  but,  alas ! "  says    our  by    this  time   very  thirsty,  and   somewhat 
ragged,  director,  **  it  passed    away    without    relief    or  intelligence, 
cither  from  Europe  or  Batavia !     All  our  provision  from    Java  was 
by  this  time  consumed.      Butter  we  had  not  seen  since  the  supply 
of  1807,  for  the  ship  Goede  Frouw  "  (good  wife,  but  not  good  house- 
wife) "had  brought  us  none  in  1809.      To  the  honor  of  the   Jap- 
anese, I  must  acknowledge  that  they  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  supply  our  special  wants.     .     .     .     Tlie  inspector,  Sige  Denozen^ 
wmong  others,  gave  himself  much   trouble  to  distil  gin  for  us,  for 
which  purpose  I  supplied  him  with  a  still-kettle  and  a  tin   worm, 
which  I  clianced  to  possess.  ^  He   had  tolerable  success,  but  could 
not  remove  the  resinous  flavor  of  the  juniper.     The  com  spirit  (whis- 
^^j)f  which  he  managed  to  distil,  was  excellent.     As  we   had  also 
been  without  wine  since  the  supply  of  1807,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  quantity  brought  by  the  Goede  Frouw  he  likewise  eudeav- 
nrod  to  press  it  for  us  from  the    wild    gi-apes  of  the    country,  but 
with    less    success.      He    obtained,    indeed,  a   red    and    fermented 
liquor,  but  it  was  not  wine.      I  myself  endeavored  to  make    beer; 
and,  ^vith  the  help  of  the  domestic  dictionaries  of  Chaud  and  Bays, 
I  got  so  far  as  to  produce  a  whitish  liquor,  with  something    of  the 
tlovor  of  the    wjiite  beer  of    Haerlem,    but  wliicli  would  not   keep 
above  four  days,  as  I  could  not  make  it  work  sufficiently,  and  had 
no  bitter  with  which  to  flavor  it.     Our  great  deficiency   was  in  the 
articles  of  slioes  and  winter  clothing.      Wo  procured  Japanese  slip- 
]Kirs  of  straw,  and  covered  the    insto])  with  undi'essed  leather,   and 
thus  draggled  along  the  street.      Long    breeches  we  manufactured 
from    an  old  carpet    which  I  liad  by  me.      Thus  we   provided  for 
our  want  jis  well   as   we  could.      There    was   no  distinction  among 


•  The  ships  of  171)!),  ISOO,  IftOl,  1802  and  18C3,  had  lie-^n  Americans.  Tho 
renewal  of  th(i  wm  in  Earoi)e  having  again  driven  the  Dutch  flag  from  the  ooeao, 
ihe  sliips  of  1S()()  had  bten  an  American  and  a  Bremener ;  and  those  of  1S07  an 
Amoricvin  and  a  Pane ;  one  of  the  sliips  of  18t)l>  was  also  an  Amer!c»in,  the 
litbfcca. 
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US.  Every  one  who  had  saved  anything,  threw  it  into  the 
oommom  stock,  and  we  thus  lived  under  a  literal  community  of 
goods." 

Great  was  the  delight  of  our  disconsolated  director,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  two  vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  of  Nagasaki,  dis- 
playing the  Dutch  flag,  and  making  the  private  signals  agreed  upon 
in  1809.  A  letter  was  brought  on  shore,  announcing  the  arrival 
from  Batavia  of  Heer  Waardenaar,  Doeffs  predecessor  as  director, 
to  act  as  warehouse  master,  of  Heer  Gassa,  to  succeed  Doeff  as 
director,  and  of  three  assistants  or  clerks.  A  Japanese  officer  and 
one  of  the  Dutch  clerks  were  sent  on  board.  The  Japanese  speedily 
returned,  saying  that  he  had  recognized  Waardenaar,  who  had  de- 
clined, however,  to  deliver  his  papers  except  to  DoefF  personally,  and 
that  all  the  officers  spoke  English,  whence  he  concluded  that  the 
ships  must  be  chartered  Americans.  Doeff  went  on  board,  and  was 
received  by  Waardenaar  with  such  evident  embarrassment,  that  Doef 
declined  to  open  the  package  of  papers  which  he  presented,  except 
at  Desima,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Waardenaar.  This 
package  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  paper  signed  ''  Baffles, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Java  and  its  Dependencies,"  appointing 
Waardenaar  and  a  Dr.  Ainslic  commissioners  in  Japan.  In  reply 
to  his  question,  "  Who  is  Baffles  ?  "  Doeff  learned  that  Holland  had 
been  annexed  to  France,  and  Java  occupied  by  the  English.  But 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  Doeff  patriotically  refused  to 
believe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Waardenaar  to  sliake  his 
I'esolution,  he  declined  obedience  to  an  order  coming  from  a  colony 
in  hostile  occupation. 

His  mind  thus  made  up,  Doeff  called  in  the  Japanese  interpreters, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Alnrmed  for 
their  own  safety,  they  made  to  Waardenarr  frightful  representa- 
tions of  the  probable  massacre  of  the  crews  and  buiiiiug  of  the  ves- 
sels, should  this  secret  go  any  furtlier, — especiallly  considering  the 
hostile  feelings  towards  tlie  English,  excited  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Phaeton  in  1808 ;  and  finally  the  commissioners  were  persuaded 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  Doeff  was  to  remain  as  direc- 
tor, and  was  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes  as  usual,  first  pay- 
ing out  of  the  proceeds  the  debt  wliich,  since  1807,  the  factorj'  had 
been    obliged    to    contract    for   its    sustenance.     Ainslie    was    also 
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to  remain  ns  factory  physician,  but  passing  as  an  American.* 

The  cost  of  the  cargoes,  as  given  by  Baffles,  with  freight  and 
cliarges,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  Seventy -three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars.  Out  of  the  proceeds  in  Japan 
liad  to  be  paid  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars,  debts  of  the  factory;  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
copper  to  make  up  the  cargo,  bought  of  Doefif  at  a  higher  rate  tlian 
was  paid  the  Japanese.  There  were  left  at  the  factory  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  in  cash,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  woollens,  and  advances  were  made  to  persons  on 
board,  to  be  repaid  in  Batavia,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars ;  thus  swelling  the  whole  expenses 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
dollars ;  whereas  the  copper  and  camphor  of  the  return  cargo,  pro- 
duced only  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars,  thus  leaving  an  outgo  on  the  voyage  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  and  thirty-eight  dollars,  which  the  credits  in  Japan 
and  Batavia  were  hardly  sufficient  to  balance.  These  ships  can*ied 
out  an  elephant  as  a  presents  to  the  emperor  ;  but,  though  it  excited 
great  curiosity,  the  Japanese  declined  to  receive  it,  alleging  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transporting  it  to  Jedo. 

In  1814,  a  single  ship  was  sent  from  Batavia  with  Heer  Cassa 
again  on  board.  He  brought  tidings  of  the  insurrection  in  Europe 
against  France,  and  relied  upon  the  probable  speedy  restoration  of 
Java,  as  an  argument  for  inducing  Doeff  to  submit  temporarily  to 
the  English, — an  object  wliicli  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  had  very  much 
at  heart.  When  Doeif  refused,  Cassa  resorted  to  intrigue.  He 
gained  over  two  of  the  interpreters,  through  whom  he  endeavored 
to  induce  at  Jedo  a  refiLsal  to  allow  Doeft'  (whose  term  of  office  had 
already  been  so  unusually  protracted)  to  remain  any  longer  as 
director.     Doeff,  however,  got  wind  of  tliis  intrigue,  frightened  tlie 


♦  Tliis  is  Dc^ff'fi  account,  but,  accoriling  to  Golownin,  at  that  time  a  pris- 
oner in  the  rorlh  (f  Japan  (see  next  chapter),  and  \i-ho  learnt  from  the  Japanese 
the  arrival  of  the  two  vessels  above  mentioned,  ho  coranuinicated  to  tie  Japanese 
the  fact  of  the  capture  of  Batavia  by  the  Erglish  :  which  fac-t,  it  vrus  afterwards 
reported  to  him,  the  Dutch  had  confesKed.  llulUes  also,  in  his  memoirs,  in  R|)eaking 
i>f  Ainslie  and  his  good  treat mont  by  tlio  Japanese,  clearly  impliea  that  he  waa 
known  to  be  EugUiih. 
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two  interpreters  by  threatening  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  and  finally  carried  the  day.  He  paid,  however, 
rather  dearly  for  his  obstinacy,  as  Baffles  sent  no  more  ships,  and 
director  Doeflf  was  obliged  to  pass  three  years  more  without  either 
goods  or  news,  cooped  up  and  kept  on  short  allowance  in  his  little 
island,  with  the  satisfaction,  however,  tliat  there,  if  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  flag  of  Holland  still  continued  to  wave. 

The  Japanese  government,  obliged  to  advance  the  means  for  the 
support  of  the  factory,  did  not  leave  the  director  entirely  idle.  He 
was  set  to  work,  with  the  aid  of  ten  Japanese  interpreters,  in  com- 
piling a  Japanese  and  Dutch  dictionary,^  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese 
men  of  science  and  the  imperial  interpreters.  A  copy  of  this  work 
was  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  at  Jedo;  another,  made  by 
Doeff  for  his  own  use,  lost,  with  all  his  other  papers  and  effects, 
on  his  return  to  Europe.  The  original  rough  draft  of  the  work 
was  found  aftei*wards,  however,  at  Desima,  by  Herr  Fisscher,  and 
having  made  a  transcript,  though  less  perfect  than  the  original,  he 
brought  it  home  in  1829,  and  deposited  it  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Amsterdam.* 

Thunberg,  as  we  have  seen,  could  hear  notliing  of  semi-Dutch 
children  bom  in  Japan.  There  were  such,  however,  in  Doeff's 
time ;  and  it  appears,  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his,  that  although 
no  birth  was  allowed  to  take  place  at  Desima,  yet  that  the  Japanese 
female  inmates  of  the  factory  were  permitted  to  nurse  their  infants 
in  the  houses  of  their  Dutch  fathers.  At  a  very  early  age,  how- 
ever, these  children  were  taken  away  to  be  educated  as  pm'e  Jap- 
anese, being  allowed  to  visit  their  fathers  only  at  certain  specified 
intervals.  The  fathers,  however,  were  expected  to  provide  for  them, 
and  to  obtain  for  them,  by  purchase,  some  government  office.' 

*  Mr.  Medhnrst,  EDgliali  misBionary  at  Batayia,  who  lias  published  an  EDgliah 
and  Japanese  yocabulary,  cnnmerateK,  in  a  letter  written  in  1827,  as  among  his 
helps  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  besides  fiye  different  Japanese  and  Chinese 
dictionaries,  a  Dutch,  Japanese  and  Chinese  one,  in  two  thick  8vo  volumes;  also  a 
correspondiDg  one  in  Japanese,  Chiueso  and  Dutch.  Tliese  were  printed  in  Japan, 
and  were,  perhaps,  fruits  of  Doefifs  labors. 
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While,  by  the  first  interruption  of  the  communication  with  Bata- 
via,  DoefF  and  his  companions  were  sechided  at  Desima  [ttjj^],  a 
number  of  Europeans  were  held  in  a  still  stricter  imprisonment  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Japan. 

Captain  Golownin  an  educated  and  intelligent  Russian  naval 
oflScer,  had  been  commissioned  in  1811,  as  commander  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Diana,  to  survey  tlie  southern  Km-ile  Islands,  in  which  group  the 
Russians  include  both  Sagaleen  and  Jeso  [Yezo,  JSH],  which  they 
reckon  as  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  Kuriles.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  Etorpoo  [Etorofu,  S$E],  the  nineteenth  Kui41e, 
some  Japanese  were  first  met  with  (July  13).  Soon  after,  Golownin, 
with  two  officer,  four  men  and  a  Kurile  interpreter,  having  landed  at 
a  bay  on  the  southern  end  of  Kunashir  [Kunashiri,  ^Q^],  the  twenti- 
eth Kurile,  where  the  Japanese  had  a  settlement  and  a  garrison,  they 
were  invited  into  the  fort,  and  made  prisonei*s.  Thence  they  were 
taken,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Hakodade  [S&fgf], 
already  mentioned  as  a  Japanese  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Jeso.     This  jounipy  occupied  four  weeks,  in  which,   by  Golownin'a 
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calculation,  they  travelled  between  six  and  seven  hundred  milesr 
The  Japanese  stated  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  their  leagues. 
The  route  followed  was  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  Every 
two  miles  or  so  there  was  a  populous  village,  from  all  of  which  ex- 
tensive fisheries  were  carried  on,  evidently  the  great  business  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fish  were  caught  in  great  nets,  hundreds  at  once. 
The  best  were  of  the  salmon  species,  but  every  kind  of  marine  animal 
was  eaten.  The  gathering  of  seaweeds  for  food  (of  the  kind  called 
by  the  Bussians  sea-cabbage*)  also  constituted  a  considerable 
branch  of  industry.  In  the  northern  villages  the  inhabitants  were 
principally  native  Kui'iles,  with  a  few  Japanese  officers.  Within  a 
hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Hakodate  the  villages  were 
inhabited  entirely  by  Japanese,  and  were  much  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  those  further  north,  having  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
distinguished  by  their  scrupulous  neatness ;  but  even  the  Kurile 
inhabitants  of  Jeso  were  far  superior  in  civilization  and  comforts  to 
those  of  the  more  northern  islands  belonging  to  Russia. 

When  first  seized  by  the  Japanese,  the  Bussians  were  boimd  with 
cords,  some  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  others  still  smaller. 
They  were  all  tied  exactly  alike  (according  to  tlie  prescribed  method 
for  binding  those  arrested  on  criminal  charges),  the  cords  for  each 
having  the  same  number  of  knots  and  nooses,  and  all  at  equal  dis- 
tances. There  were  loojps  round  their  breasts  and  neck ;  their 
elbows  were  drawn  almost  into  contact  behind  their  backs,  and 
tlioir  hands  were  firmly  bound  together.  From  these  fastenings 
pi-ooeeded  a  long  cord,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  a  Japanese, 
who,  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  had  only  to  pull  it  to  make 
the  elbows  come  in  contact  with  great  pain,  and  so  to  tighten  the 
noose  about  the  neck  as  almost  to  produce  strangulation.  Tlieir 
legs  were  also  tied  together  above  the  ankles  and  above  the  knees. 
Thus  tied,  they  were  conveyed  all  the  way  to  Hakodate,  having 
the  choice,  for  the  land  part  of  the  route,  either  to  be  carried  in  a 
rude  sort  of  palanquin  formed  of  planks,  on  which  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  flat,  or  to  walk,  which  they  generally  preferred  as  less  irksome, 

*  The  English  translator  of  Golownin's  narratiYe  mentioss  a  species  of  seaweed 
collected  for  eating,  on  the  northern  const  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  there  called 
dhulish,  or  when  boiled,  sloak,  and  which  he  says  answers  exactly  to  Thnnbcrg'a 
description  of  the  edible  fucas  of  the  Japanese. 
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and  for  which  purpoae  the  cords  about  the  ankles  were  removed^ 
and  those  aboye  the  knees  loosened.  The  cords  were  drawn  so  tig^ 
as  to  be  very  painfal,  and  eyen  after  a  while  to  cut  into  the  flesh ; 
yet,  though  in  all  other  respects  the  Japanese  seemed  inclined  to 
consult  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  they  would  not  for  the  first  six 
or  seven  days,  be  induced  to  loosen  them,  or  which  the  chief  reason 
turned  out  to  be  their  apprehension  lest  the  prisoners  might  ooimmit 
Buiddei — ^that  being  the  Japanese  resource  under  such  extremitieflL 

Their  escort  consisted  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  men.  Two  Japanese  guides  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
changed  at  each  new  district,  led  the  way  bearing  handsomely- 
carved  staves.  Tbtia  came  three  sddiers,  then  Oaptain  Golownin 
with  a  soldier  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  attendant  with  a 
twig  to  drive  off  the  gnats,  which  were  troublesome,  and  ftf^i^inftt 
which  his  bound  hands  prevented  him  from  defending  himself. 
Behind  came  an  officer  hdding  the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  virhich 
the  prisoner  was  bound,  then  a  party  of  Euriles,  bearing  his  kangD 
[kago,  nil],  followed  by  another  relief  party.  The  other  captives 
followed,  one  by  one,  escorted  in  the  same  manner.  Finally  came 
three  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  Japanese  and  Kurile  servants  oany- 
ing  provisions  and  baggage.  Each  of  the  escort  had  a  wooden  tablet, 
suspended  from  his  girdle,  on  which  were  inscribed  his  duties  and 
which  prisoner  he  was  stationed  with ;  and  the  commanding  ofiicer 
had  a  corresponding  list  of  the  whole.  The  prisoners  had  the  same 
fare  with  the  escort,— three  meals  a  day,  generally  of  rice  boiled  to  a 
thick  giniel,  two  pieces  of  pickled  i*adish^  for  seasoning,  soup  made  of 
radishes  or  various  wild  roots  and  herbs,  a  kind  of  macaroni,  and  a 
piece  of  broiled  or  boiled  fish.  Sometimes  they  had  stewed  mush- 
rooms, and  each  a  hard-boiled  egg.  Their  general  drink  was  very 
indifferent  tea,  without  sugar,  and  sometimes  saki  [sake,  ;[g].  Their 
conductors  frequently  stopped  at  the  villages  to  rest,  or  to  drink  tea 


^  **  The  Japanese  radish,  *  says  Golownin, "  is  in  form  and  taste  yery  different  from 
oars.  It  is  thin  and  extremely  lung.  The  taste  is  not  very  acrid,  but  sweetish,  almost 
like  onr  turnips.  Whole  fields  are  covered  with  it.  A  great  part  of  the  crop  is  salted, 
the  remainder  is  buried  in  the  ground  for  winter,  and  boiled  in  soup.  Not  even  the 
radish-leaves  remain  unused;  they  are  boiled  in  soup  or  salted  and  eaten  as  salad* 
They  manure  the  radish  fields  with  night-soil ;  this  we  ourselves  saw  at   Matamai 
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and  smoke  tobacco,  and  they  also  rested  for  an  hour  after  dinner. 
They  halted  for  the  night  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  usually  in  a 
village  with  a  small  garrison.  They  w^ei-e  always  conducted  first  to 
the  front  of  the  house  of  the  officer  in  command,  and  were  seated  on 
benches  covered  with  mats,  when  the  officer  came  out  to  inspect 
them.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  neat  house  (which  generally, 
when  they  firat  entered,  was  hung  round  with  striped  cotton  cloth ), 
and  were  placed  together  in  one  apartment,  the  ends  of  their  ropes 
being  fastened  to  iron  hooks  in  the  walls.  Their  boots  and  stock- 
ings were  pulled  off,  and  their  feet  bathed  in  warm  water  with  salt 
in  it.  For  bedding  they  had  the  Japanese  mattresses-^quilts  with 
a  thick  wadding — folded  double. 

After  the  first  six  or  seven  days  their  bonds  were  loosened,  and 
they  got  on  more  comfortably.  The  Japanese  took  the  greatest 
care  of  their  health,  not  allowing  them  to  wet  their  feet,  carrying 
them  across  the  shallowest  streams,  and  f  ui*nisliing  them  with  quilted 
Japanese  gowns  as  protection  against  the  rain. 

At  Hakodade  [fe||§|f]  they  were  received  by  a  great  crowd,  among 
which  were  several  persons  with  silk  dresses  mounted  on  horses 
with  rich  caparisons.  **Both  sides  of  the  road,"  says  Golownin, 
**were  crowded  with  spectators,  yet  every  one  behaved  with  the 
utmost  decorum.  I  particularly  marked  their  countenances,  and 
never  once  observed  a  malicious  look,  or  any  sign  of  hatred  towaixJs 
us,  and  none  showed  the  least  disposition  to  insult  us  by  mockery  or 
derision."  He  had  observed  the  same  things  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  h  d  passed,  where  the  prisoners  had  received,  as  they 
did  afterwards,  from  numerous  individuals,  many  touching  instances 
of  commiseration  and  sympathy. 

At  Hakodade  they  were  confined  in  a  prison,  a  high  wooden 
enclosure,  or  fence,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  somewhat  lower, 
(and  on  their  first  approach  to  it  hung  with  striped  cloth),*  inside 
of  which  was  a  long,  barn-like  building.  Within  this  building  were 
a  number  of  small  apartments,  scarcely  six  feet  square,  formed  of 
thick  spars,  and  exactly  like  cages,  in   which    tlie   prisoners    were 


*  The  fort  on  the  islnnd  where  they  were  taken  prisoners,  when  first  seen  from 
the  ships,  was  hnng  round  with  striped  cloths,  which  concealed  the  walls.  These 
cloths  had  embrasures  painted  on  them,  but  in  so  rough  a  manner  that  the  deception 
could  be  perceiycd  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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dmt  up.  Urn  paongBB  and  other  rngmom  being  mtjuiej  lij  ilie 
gneidi.*  Hbar  food  ves  much  wone  then  en  flie  jumiiBj  (probe- 
Uy  Japaneee  priaao  feie),  boiled  noep  eoiqi  ol  mum  water  and 
gutod  ndish,  »  handfal  o£  finely-chc^»ped  jonng  onions  wiUi  boiled 
beana^  and  one  or  two  picUed  eoeomben  or  tadialiea.  Tnw^wil  of 
the  ndiali-eoiqK,  poddingB  of  bean-meal  and  rancid  fiah-oQ  wen 
sometimeB  aerted.  Yeiy  niely  they  had  half  »  fiah,  with  aoj  (aiiiayiit 
4Ptt].    Their  drink  waa  waim  water,  and  oocaaianaDy  bad  tea. 

Their  only  meana  of  comnmniimKng  with  the  Japaneae  had  been, 
at  first,  a  Karile,  one  of  the  priannara,  who  knew  s  littie  ^■"■■■—, 
and  piobaUy  about  as  much  Jqianeae.  At  Kakudate  another 
interpieter  preaented  himaelf ;  but  he,  a  man  of  fifty,  natrnmlly 
stupid,  and  knowing  nothing  of  any  Emopean  langoagB,  ezoept  a 
little  BnaaJan,  did  not  prcnre  nrach  bett^. 

The  second  day  they  weie  condocted  throng^  the  stieeta^  by  a 
guard  of  soldieis  (the  prisoneis  each  with  a  lope  loond  his  waiat 
held  by  a  Japanese),  to  a  fort  or  castle,  whmh  was  aurroimdBd 
by  paliaades  and  an  earthen  walL  Within  was  a  coort-yaid,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was'  a  brass  cannon  on  a  badlj-constracted  carriage, 
From  this  court-yard  Golownin,  and  after  him  each  of  the  others, 
was  conducted  through  a  wide  gate,  which  was  immediately  shnt 
behind  them,  iuto  a  large  hall,  of  which  half  liad  a  pavement  of 
Binall  stones.  The  other  half  had  a  floor,  or  platform,  raised  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  coTcred  with  curiously-wrou^t  mats. 
The  hall  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  of  equal  breadth,  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  divided  by  movable  screens,  neatly  painted,  from  other 
adjoining  rooms.  There  were  two  or  three  apertures  for  windows, 
with  paper  instead  of  glass,  admitting  an  obscure,  gloomy  light. 
The  governor  sat  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  elevated  platform, 
with  two  secretaries  behmd  him.  On  his  left  (the  Japanese  place 
of  honor)  was  the  next  in  command ;  on  his  right,  another  officer ; 
on  each  side  of  these,  other  oflScers  of  inferior  rank.  They  all  sat, 
in  the  Japanese  fashion,  with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  two 
paces  apart,  clothed  in  black  dresses,  their  sliort  swords  in  their 
girdles,  and  their  longer  ones  lying  at  their  left.     The  new  inter- 


*  The  description  of  ibis  prison  corresponds  very  urell  to  Kiimpfer's  description 
ot  the  one  at  Ntgaiaki. 
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preter  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  raised  floor,  and  an  inferior  officer  at 
each  of  the  cornei*3  of  it.  On  the  walls  hung  irons  for  securing 
prisoners,  ropes,  and  various  instruments  of  punishment.  The  Bus- 
sian  prisoners  stood  in  front  of  the  raised  floor,  the  officers  in  a 
line,  the  sailors  behind.  The  Kurile  was  seated  on  the  stones.  They 
underwent  a  very  rigorous  and  particular  examination,  all  their 
answers  being  written  down.  The  questions  related  to  their  birth- 
places ;  their  families  (and  when  it  appeared  that  they  came  from 
different  towns,  how  it  happened  that  they  served  on  board  the  same 
ship) ;  the  burden  and  force  of  their  vessel ;  their  own  rank ;  their 
object ;  their  route  since  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  which  they  were 
required  to  trace  on  a  chart,  &c.,  &c. 

Among  other  things,  the  governor  remarked  that  Laxman  (who 
had  visited  Japan  in  1792)  wore  a  long  tail,  and  covered  his  hair 
with  flour ;  whereas  the  prisoners  (powder  and  queues  having  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  the  interval)  had  their  hair  cut  short  and  uupow- 
dered ;  and  he  asked  if  some  change  of  religion  had  not  taken  place 
in  Bussia.  When  told  that  in  Bussia  there  was  no  connection 
between  religion  and  the  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  Japanese 
laughed,  but  expressed  great  surprise  that  there  should  not  be  some 
express  law  on  the  subject. 

Eighteen  days  after,  they  had  a  second  examination,  on  which 
occasion  a  letter,  of  which  the  Japanese  wanted  an  interpretation, 
was  delivered  to  them.  It  had  been  sent  on  shoie  from  their  ship 
along  with  their  baggage,  expressing  a  determination  to  return  to 
Okhotsk  for  reinforcements,  and  never  to  quit  the  coast  of  Japan 
tQi  the  prisoners  were  rescued.  This  reexamination  was  continued 
for  two  days,  in  which  ]naiiy  inquiries  were  made  about  Chwostoff, 
and  the  papers  he  had  left  behind  him,  one  of  which  was  produced. 
The  Bussian  prisoners  tried  to  make  out  that  the  proceedings  of 
Chwostoff  were  without  authority  from  the  Bussian  government ;  but 
the  Japanese  evidently  did  not  believe  tliem. 

After  one  or  two  moi-e  examinations  they  were  removed  to  Mats- 
mai  [tel85],  guarded,  as  before,  by  soldiers,  but  furnished  with  horses, 
as  well  as  litters  or  kangos  [,"^§1],  on  or  in  which  the  prisoners  were 
suffered  to  ride,  the  Japanese,  however,  retaining  the  end  of  a  rope  by 
which  they  were  still  bound.  Near  Matsmai,  they  were  shown  a  bat- 
tery, on  a  high  hill,  intended  to  command  the  harbor,  but  ill  adapted 
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for  tliat  purpose.  It  bad  three  or  four  small  brass  peices  on  car- 
riages, and  an  eighteen  or  a  twenty-four  pounder,  apparently  cast  in 
Europe,  mounted  on  cross-beams.  Matsmai  lies  on  a  large,  open, 
bay,  with  four  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Japanese,  is  about  two  hundred  of  their  leagues  (five  hundred  miles) 
from  Jedo,  the  land  journey  thither,  after  crossing  the  strait,  being 
made  in  twenty-three  days. 

A  great  crowd  collected  to  see  them  enter  the  town,  ropes  being 
stretched  to  keep  the  passage  clear.  Confined  in  a  prison  much  like 
the  one  at  Hakodate,  and  dose  under  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  they 
underwent  many  more  examinations  before  the  bugoi  [^>ff]  or  gov- 
ernor of  Malsinai.  The  inquisitiveness  of  their  questioners,  which 
seemed  to  be  without  limit,  proved  a  great  torment  to  the  Russians, 
and  sometimes  put  them  into  a  passion ;  but  the  Japanese  were  always 
cool  and  polite.  They  were  supplied  with  much  better  food  than  at 
Hakodate,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  boiled  or  fried  in  poppy-seed  oil,  with 
soy  for  sauce.  They  also  had,  after  the  winter  set  in,  flesh  of  sea- 
dogs,  hares  and  bears,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to  cook  for 
them  after  the  Hussian  fashion.  For  drink  they  had  tea*  and  warm 
saki  [sake,  :jg].  They  were  furnished  with  warm  clothing,  both  their 
own  wliich  had  been  sent  on  shore  for  them,  and  Japanese  gowns, 
for  which  a  tailor  was  sent  to  measure  them  ;  and,  when  the  weather 
grew  colder,  they  had  hearths,  after  the  Japanese  fashion,  made  in 
the  prison,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  cage,  on  wliich  charcoal  fires 
were  kept  burning.  A  physician  visited  them  daily  to  look  after 
their  health,  and  if  anything  serious  appeared  he  brought  a  consulting 
physician  with  him. 

After  a  time  their  accommodations  were  much  improved.  In- 
stead of  confinement  in  separate  cages,  they  had  a  large  room  cover- 
ed with  mats.  A  young  man,  named  Teske  [Murakami  Teisuke,  jf^  h 
^g/j],  was  now  brought  to  them,  whom  they  were  requested  to  instruct 
in  the  Russian  language.     He  proved  a  very  apt  scholar,  made  rapid 

*  The  tea  in  common  use,  Golownin,  like  other  trjivellers  in  Japan,  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  very  inferior  (luulity.  Green  tea  was  used  as  a  luxury  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Sugar  uos  rare  and  costly,  being  brought  from  Bq- 
tftviii  by  the  Dutch,  and  packed  for  retail  in  small  ba.skets.  Golownin  gaw 
also  a  yery  inferior  kind,  which  he  concluded  to  be  of  domestic  manufiac- 
ture. 
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progress,  soon  learned  to  speak,  read  and  write  Russian,  and  became 
very  much  attached  to  his  inctructors.  They  in  their  turn  learned 
something  of  Japanese ;  but  it  was  forbidden  to  teach  them  the  writ- 
ten characters.  Teske  [^fii!i]  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  collect  sta- 
tistical information  concerning  Russia.  A  Japanese  man  of  scienoe, 
who  had  an  English  sextant,  a  compass,  a  case^jf  mathematical 
instruments,  &c.,  also  paid  them  a  visit.  He  knew  how  to  find  the 
latitude  by  observing  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon,  using  in  his 
calculations  some  taLies  obtained,  as  he  said,  from  a  Dutch  book ; 
and  Le  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  gain  additional  information, 
especially  how  to  find  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations;  but 
this,  for  want  of  the  necessary  tables,  the  Russians,  much  to  his 
disgust,  were  unable  to  teach  him. 

The  first  snow  fell  about  the  middle  of  October,  but  soon 
melted.  The  winter  set  in  about  the  middle  of  November,  with 
deep  snows,  which  lasted  till  ApriL 

As  the  spring  opened  they  were  permitted  to  take  walks  and 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  were  presently  removed 
to  a  house,  composed  of  three  apartments,  separated  by  screens; 
but  were  still  closely  watched  and  guarded.  Tired  of  this  confine- 
ment, of  which  tliey  could  see  no  end  the  Russians  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  their  prison,  and  in  gaining  the  mountains  back  of 
the  town,  whence  they  descended  to  the  coast,  hoping  to  find  some 
meaus  of  escape  by  sea.  Bat,  after  seven  days'  wanderings  and 
many  suflferings,  they  were  retaken.  The  island  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  steep  hills,  separated  by  precipitous  ravines,  with 
hardly  any  plain  land,  except  near  the  coast.  The  interior  was 
uninhabited,  except  by  wood-cutters  employed  in  getting  timber 
and  preparing  charcoal. 

When  retaken  they  were  confined  in  the  common  jail  of  the 
town,  but  their  accommodations  were  not  worse  than  they  had  been 
in  the  other  two  prisons.  No  ill  will  was  shown  towai-ds  them  by 
any  of  the  officials,  not  even  by  those  whose  lives  their  flight  had 
endangered.  The  soldier  who  was  held  the  most  responsible  for 
their  escape,  and  who  had  been  degraded  in  consequence  to  the  rank 
of  a  common  servant,  showed  even  more  alacrity  than  before  in 
their  behalf.  In  a  montli  or  two  they  were  removed  back  to  their 
former  prison,  where  they  were  visited  the  next  spring  (1814)  by  an 
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interpieter  of  fh6  Datoh  language,  who  had  oome  from  Jedo,  and  bj 
a  leamed  man  from  the  same  capital,  who  was  indeed  no  other  than 
DoeflTs  astronomer,  Globins,  but  known  to  the  Bussians  as  Addati* 
Sonnai  [?  Adaehi  Sanai,  J&jC2cf^],  both  of  whom  desired  to  learn  the 
Bussian  language.  The  interpreter,  a  young  man  of  twenty-seyen, 
and  already  acquainted  with  tiMlrules  of  European  grammar,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  soon  applied  himself  to  translate  a  treatise  on 
vaccination,  which  one  of  the  returned  Japanese  had  brougjit  from 
Bnssia.  The  astronomer  busied  himself  in  translating  a  Bussian 
sohocd  treatise  on  arithmetic,  carried  to  Japan  by  one  of  the  Japanese 
conveyed  home  by  Laxman  in  179SL  It  was  eyident  that  he  had  coor 
siderable  mathematical  learning.  The  Japanese  astronomers  had 
made  decided  progress  since  the  time  of  Thunbexg.  OloUus  under- 
stood the  Oopemican  system,  was  acquainted  with  the  orbit  and 
satellites  of  Uranus ;  knew  the  nature  and  doctrine  of  signs  and 
(tangents,  and  was  familiar  with  the  difSarence  between  the  old  and 
new  styles.  He  assured  Golownin  that  the  JaptiLnese  could  cal- 
culate eclipses  with  much  exactness,  and  he  studied  with  great 
attention  a  treatise  on  physics,  which,  with  other  books,  had  been 
sent  on  shore  in  Golownin's  chest. 

Nor  were  the  Japanese  without  knowledge  of  the  revolutions 
going  on  in  Europe.  The  Bussians  were  told  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  Moscow,  brought  to  Nagasaki  by  the  two  vessels  from  Batavia ; 
but  with  patriotism  equal  to  that  shown  by  Doeff,  in  relation  to 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  they  refused  to  believe  it. 
The  Japanese  gave  them  a  minute  description  of  these  two  vessels, 
and  also  of  the  elephant  which  they  brought,  his  length,  height, 
thickness,  food,  <!i:c.  A  native  of  Sumatra,  the  keeper  of  the  ele- 
phant, was  desciibad  with  equal  minuteness. 

Teske  [Murakami  Teisuke,  JH'Jl-^S6]»  '^'hom  Golownin  had 
taught  Bussian,  was  found  to  be  quite  a  fi^ee-thlnker,  both  in 
politics  and  religion;  but,  in  general,  the  Japanese  seemed  very 
superstitious,  of  which,  presently,  we  shall  see  some  instances. 

The  soldiers  Golownin  observed  to  be  of  two  classes,  those  of  the 
local  adminisi  ration,  and  others  whom  he  calls  imperial  soldiers,  and 
who  appear,  by  his  description,  to  be  precisely  the  same  with  those 
whom  Kampf  er  describes  under  the  name  of  Dosiu,  or  Dosen  [Doshin, 
[P]i£>]»  ^  attached  to  the  service  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  and 
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indeed,  this  same  n&me,  in  a  modified  form,  is  given  to  them  by 
Golownin.  They  took  precedence  of  the  others,  and  were  so  hand- 
somely clothed  and  equipped  as  to  be  mistaken  at  first  for  officers. 
The  profession  of  arms,  like  most  others  in  Japan,  is  hereditary. 
The  arms  of  the  soldiers,  besides  the  two  swords,  were  matchlocks, 
— which,  when  they  fired,  they  placed,  not  against  the  shoulder,  but 
the  right  cheek, — bows  jand  arrows,  and  long  pikes,  heavy  and 
inconvenient. 

Iliey  could  all  read,  anid  spent  much  time  in  reading  aloud, 
which  they  did  much  in  the  same  droning,  half-cliantiug  tone  in 
which  the  psalms  are  I'ead  at  funerals  in  Bussia.  Great  surprise 
was  expressed  that  the  Bussian  sailors  were  unable  to  read  and 
write :  and,  also,  that  but  one  Bussian  book  was  found  in  the 
officer's  baggage,  and  tliat  on  much  worse  paper,  and  much  worse 
bound,  than  those  they  had  in  French  and  other  languages.  It 
was  shrewdly  asked  if  the  Bussians  did  not  know  how  to  print 
books  ? 

Playing  at  cards  and  draughts  was  a  very  common  amusement. 
The  cards  were  at  first  known  to  the  Japanese  by  their  European 
names,  and  were  fifty-two  in  the  pack.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pecuniary  losses — for  the  Japanese  were  great  gamesters— and  fatal 
disputes  to  which  cards  gave  rise,  they  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Rut  this  law  was  evaded  by  the  invention  of  a  pack  of  forty-eight 
cards,  much  smaller  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  game  at  draughts 
was  extremely  difficult  and  complicated.  They  made  use  of  a  large 
board,  and  four  hundred  men,  which  they  moved  about  in  many 
directions,  and  which  were  liable  to  be  taken  in  various  ways.  The 
Bussian  sailors  played  at  draughts,  in  the  European  way,  which 
the  Japanese  soon  learned  to  imitate,  so  that  the  game,  and  the 
Bussian  terms  employed  in  playing  it,  soon  became  familiar  through- 
out the  city  of  Matsmai  [i|i&]|tf]. 

The  following  anecdote  thi-ows  some  light  on  Japanese  domestic 
relations :  "  Our  interpreter,  Kamaddshero  [Uyehara  Kumajiro,  Jijpjf 
fil^fli]  (t-his  was  the  first  interpreter),  visited  us  the  day  after 
maniage  of  his  daughter,  and  Iiaving  mentioned  the  marriage,  said 
that  he  liad  wept  very  much.  '  Why  wept,'  said  we,  'since  on  such 
occasions  it  is  usual  only  to  rejoice  ?  '  *  Ceiiainly,'  he  answered,  *  I 
should  have  rejoiced,  were  I  but  convinced  that  the  man  will  love  my 
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daughter  and  make  her  happy ;  but,  as  the  contrary  often  happens 
in  the  married  state,  a  father  who  gives  his  daughter  to  a  husband 
cannot  be  indifferent,  for  fear  of  future  misfoi-tunes,'  He  spoke  this 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  which  affected  us." 

Of  the  value  which  the  Japanese  put  upon  female  society  the 
following  curious  instance  occurred.  The  prisoners'  meals  were  at 
one  time  superintended  by  an  old  officer  of  sixty,  who  was  very  civil, 
and  frequently  consoled  them  with  assurances  that  they  should  be 
sent  home.  One  day  he  brought  them  three  portraits  of  Japanese 
ladies,  richly  diessed,  which,  after  examining,  they  handed  back; 
but  the  old  man  insisted  they  should  keep  them,  and,  when  asked 
why,  he  observed  that,  when  time  himg  heavy  on  their  hands,  they 
might  console  themselves  by  looking  at  them ! 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  the  new  year  all  business  was  suspended. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  except  visiting  and  feasting.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  the  more  .industrious  resumed  their  employments. 
All  who  can,  procure  new  clothes  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Japanese 
insisted  upon  furnishing  their  prisoners  in  the  same  way.  ''  Custom 
requires,'*  says  Golownin,  *'  that  each  pei-son  should  visit  all  his 
acquaintances  in  the  place  in  wliicli  he  resides,  and  send  lettei-s  of 
congratulation  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance.  Our  interpretei's  and 
guards  were  accordingly  employed,  for  soiiie  days  pi-evioiis  to  the 
festival,  in  writing  letters  of  that  kind  and  visiting-cards.  On  the 
latter  the  names  of  the  pei'son  from  whom  the  card  comes,  and  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  are  written,  and  tlie  opportunity  by  which  it  is 
presented  is  also  noted.  Teske  [Teisnke,  J^ff)]  translated  for  us  one 
of  his  congratulatory  letters,  addressed  to  the  officer  at  Kimashir 
[Kunaziri,  ^{^]  by  whom  we  had  been  entrapj^d,  and  which  was  to 
the  following  eliect '  "  Last  year  you  were  liapp}^,  and  I  greatly 
desire  that  this  new  year  you  may  enjoy  good  health,  and  experience 
happiness  and  pros  [verity  in  every  midertaking.  I  still  respect  you 
as  formerly,  and  reciuest  that  you  will  not  forget  nie.         Teske." 

It  is  evident,  from  Golownln's  narrative,  that  the  houses,  fiu'ni- 
ture  and  domestic  arrangement,  at  Matsumai  [|i  hiJ],  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  differed  in  nothing  from  th(^se  in  use  in 
the  niore  southerly  islands.  The  Japanese,  Golownin  observed,  were, 
com])ared  with  the  Russians,  very  small  eatei*s.  They  were  also  much 
more  tenii^erate  in  drinking,  it  being  looked  upon  as  disgi'aceful  to 
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be  drunk  in  tlie  day-time,  or  at  any  time,  extraordinary  festivities 
excepted. 

Late  in  the  summer  following  the  capture  of  Gkdownin  and  his 
companions,  the  Diana,  now  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rikord, 
came  back  to  Kunashir  [Kunaziri,  B^l-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Japanese  seized 
by  Chwostoff,  one  had  died.  Tlie  other,  who  called  himself  Leonsai- 
ma  [Nakagawa  Ryozayemon,  ffiHSife^R]*  Rikord  had  on  board, 
along  with  six  other  Japanese,  lately  shipwrecked  on  Kamtschatka, 
hoping  to  exchange  these  seven  for  the  seven  Russians.  On  reaching 
the  bay  where  Golownin  had  been  taken,  he  saw  a  new  battery  of 
foui-ieen  guns.  All  the  buildings  were  covered  with  striped  clotii, 
the  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  not  a  person  appeared. 

Leonsaima,  in  his  six  years'  captivity,  had  learned  some  Russian, 
and  he  was  employed  to  write  a  short  letter  from  Captain  Rikord 
to  the  commander  on  shore,  stating  liis  having  brought  back  the 
seven  Japanese,  and  requesting  the  restoration  of  his  countrymen. 
From  some  circumstances,  the  good  faith  of  Leonsaima  was  sus- 
pected, and  the  contents  of  the  letter  written  by  him  rather  dis- 
trusted ;  still  it  was  finally  sent  on  shore  by  one  of  the  Japanese, 
upon  whom  the  batteries  fired  as  he  landed,  and  who  returned  no 
more. 

Three  days  after,  a  second  Japanese  was  sent,  with  a  written 
message  in  the  Russian  language ;  but  he  came  back,  saying  that 
the  governor  had  refused  to  receive  it,  and  that  he  had  been  him- 
self thrust  out  of  the  castle.  As  a  last  resource,  Leonsaima — ^who 
represented  himself  as  a  merchant,  and  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence, though,  in  fact,  he  had  been  only  a  fishing  agent — was  sent 
on  shore,  with  another  Japanese,  on  his  promise  to  return  with  such 
information  as  he  could  obtain.  He  did  return,  without  the  other ; 
and  stated  that  the  Russians  were  all  dead.  Sent  on  shore  to  obtain 
in  writing  a  confirmation  of  this  verbal  statement,  he  came  back  no 
more. 

Rikord  now  determined  to  seize  any  Japanese  vessel  that  might 
be  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor.  A  large  Japanese  ship  soon 
appeared,  from  which,  as  the  Russian  boats  appiY)ached  her,  several 
of  her  crew,  of  sixty  men,  jumped  into  the  water.  Nine  were 
drowned,  some  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  others  were  picked  up  by 
the  Russian  boats.      The    captain,    who   was  taken   on  board  the 


Diana,  appeared,  from  Jiia  vicii  yellow  dress,  Iiis  swoi'da,  and  other 
circumstances,  to  be  a  person  of  distinctioD.  Being  interrogated  in 
Japanese,  of  which  Rikord  had  picked  np  a  little  from  Leonsaima, 
he  answered,  with  great  fi-aukneas,  that  his  name  was  Tachatay- 
Kachi  [Takataja  Kahei,  i^BB^S^ffi].*  t^a*  lie  was  the  owner  of 
ten  aiiips,  and  bound  from  Eetooroop  [Tetorofu,  l^JS]  (the  nineteenth 
Kurile)  to  Hakodade  [^f§],  with  a  cargo  of  dried  fish,  but  had  been 
obliged  by   contrary   winds  to   put  into  bay  of   Kunftshir  [Kimaziri, 

Being  ghowd  tlie  letter  written  by  Leonsiama  [KyOzayemou,  ^ 
£#iF^J>  ^  exaltuiobd,  "  Captaiu  Mow  t  aitd  £re  ItuaaiAiw  ttro  now 
in  the  oity  of  Habiiaai  [fStH]-"  ^^^^  mfonuaticn  iras  luutfly  eradited, 
,u>d  Bikwd  finallj  naolrsd  to  aouny  im  captive  to  KuntBohatt^ 
hopmg,  in  tiw  cooiae  of  the  winter,  to  obtain  through  him  aome  in- 
fannation  iwpeotiDg  the  &te  d  the  RnflBJaati,  and  the  tiam  ct  Qm 
Japanese  gorenimen^  eapeoially  as  he  seemed  far  BOpnior  to  any  d 
the  Japanese  with  vhom  they  had  hitherto  met,  and,  titerefor^  moae 
like^  to  tmdersbmd  the  policy  of  tboee  who  rated  in  Japui. 

"I  informed  him,"  Bays  Bikork,  "  that  he  mnst  hi^  himself  in 
3  to  accompany  me  to  Bussia,  and  explained  the  ciroom- 
1  which  compelled  me  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  He 
understood  me  perfectly,  and  when  I  proceeded  to  state  my  belief 
that  Captain  Golownin,  Mr.  Moor,  and  the  rest  at  the  Bnasian 
prisoners,  had  been  put  to  death,  he  suddenly  interropted  me,  ex- 
claiming, '  That  ia  not  true.  Captain  Moor  and  five  Busstans  are 
living  in  Matsmai,  where  they  are  well  treated,  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  walking  about  the  city,  accompanied  by  two  officers." 
When  I  intimated  that  we  intended  to  take  him  with  us,  he  replied, 
with  astonishing  coohtess,  '  Well,  I  am  ready ; '  and  merely  requested 
that  on  our  arrival  in  Bussia  he  miglit  continue  to  live  with  me. 
This  I  promised  he  should  do,  and  likewise  that  I  would  carry  him 
back  to  Japan  in  the  easuing  year.  He  then  seemed  perfectly 
reccmciled  to  his  unlooked-for  destiny. 

"  The   four  Japanese,  who   still  remained  on    board  the  ship, 

*  Tbia  IB  Rikord'a  oiUiogmphy.  In  the  reprenentatioll  of  the  JapsDrse  tjllalilca 
giTcn  in  the  appendix  it  night  probably  be  IhnB  repteeented,  Tahate-Kahi. 

I  This  wall  (be  Dame  of  one  of  Qolownia'e  fellov-prisoDeTS,  who  had  make  hlmMU 
quite  famoDS  among  the  Japanese  bj  tua  shjll  ai  a  diattaman. 
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Tmderatood  not  a  word  of  Bussian,  and  were,  besides,  so  afflicted  with 
the  scurvy,*  that  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  perished  had 
they  wintered  in  Eamtschatka.  I  therefore  thought  it  advisable 
to  set  them  at  liberty,  and,  having  furnished  them  with  every  neces- 
sary, I  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  shore,  hoping  that  they  would, 
in  gratitude,  give  a  good  account  of  the  Russians  to  their  country- 
men.t  In  their  stead,  I  determined  to  take  four  seamen  from  the 
Japanese  vessel,  who  might  be  useful  in  attending  on  Tachataya- 
KsAihi  [il!EBMISl^fl&]'  ^^  whom  I  left  the  choice  of  the  individuals. 
He  earnestly  entreated  that  none  of  the  seamen  might  be  taken, 
observing  that  they  were  extremely  stupid,  and  that  he  feared  they 
would  die  of  grief,  owing  to  the  dread  they  entertained  of  the 
Bussians.  The  earnestness  of  his  solicitations  led  me  in  some 
measure  to  doubt  that  our  comrades  were  really  living  in  Matsmai, 
and  I  repeated,  in  a  decided  manner,  my  determination  to  take 
four  of  the  seamen.  He  then  begged  that  I  would  accompany  him 
to  his  ship.  When  he  went  on  board,  he  assembled  the  whole  of 
his  crew  in  the  cabin,  and,  having  seated  himself  on  a  long  cushion, 
which  was  placed  on  a  fine  mat,  requested  that  I  would  take  my 
place  beside  him.  The  sailors  all  knelt  down  (seated  themselves  on 
their  heels  ?)  before  us,  and  he  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  tliem  to  accompany  us 
to  Russia. 

''  Here  a  very  affecting  scene  was  exhibited.  A  number  of  the 
seamen  approached  him,  with  their  heads  bent  downwards,  and, 
with  great  eagerness,  whispered  something  to  him ;  their  counte- 
nances were  all  bathed  in  tears ;  even  Tachataya-KRchi,  who  had 
hitherto  evinced  calmness  and  resolution,  seemed  now  to  be  deeply 
distressed,  and  began  to  weep.    I  for  some  time  hesitated  to  carry 

*  Golownin  mentioDs  the  sonryy  as  a  preTailiDg  disease  among  the  Japanese 
perhaps  oocasionecl  by  their  thin  diet. 

t  These  released  Japanese  were  sent  to  Matsmai,  and,  after  remaining  about 
a  week,  were  forwarded  to  Jedo.  The  shipwrecked  men  did  not  give,  so  Oolownin 
was  informed,  a  yety  favorable  account  of  their  entertainment  in  KamtHckatka. 
Leonsaima  praised  Irkutsk,  but  represented  eastern  Siberia  and  Okhotsk  as  a 
miserable  country,  where  scarce  anybody  was  to  be  seen  except  beggars  and 
government  officers.  He  thought  Tory  meanly  of  the  Bussians,  a  few  individuals 
excepted.  From  their  military  spirit,  even  the  boys  in  the  street  playing  soldier, 
he  thougiht  they  must  meditate  conquest  probably  of  Japan. 
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my  mnlntkyn  into  effect,  and  was  only  indnoed  to  adheie  to  it  by 
the  OQDsidemtkm  that  I  would  beieofter  have  the  opportimity  of 
interTOgating  each  indiT^nal  aepaiately,  and  probably,  I  hereby 
aficertainisg  whether  or  not  our  oomiadeB  were  really  alire  in  Mat»» 
mai  [tS^tll  I  had,  howeYer,  in  other  respects^  no  reaaon  to  repent 
of  this  determination,  for  the  Japanese  merchant,  who  was  aoenstomed 
to  live  in  a  style  of  Asiatic  Inxniy,  would  have  experienoed  seiioiis 
inconvenience  on  board  oar  vessel  withont  his  Japanese  attendants^ 
two  of  whom  were  always^  by  tarns,  near  his  person. 

^  Tachatay-Eachi  rKSMftJ^]*  and  the  sailors  be  selected, 
soon  behaved  as  though  oar  ship  had  been  their  own,  and  we,  on  our 
side,  employed  every  means  to  convince  them  that  we  considered  Qm 
Japanese,  not  as  a  hostile,  bat  as  a  friendly  nation,  with  whom  oar 
good  onderstanding  was  only  accidentally  interrapted. 

"Th6  same  day  we  received  on  board,  at  my  invitation,  from 
the  captared  vessel,  a  Japanese  lady  who  had  been  the  inseparaUs 
companion  of  Tachatay-Eachi  on  his  voyage  from  Hakodade,  his 
place  of  residence,  to  Eetooroop.  She  was  extremely  deeiroiiB  ol 
seeing  onr  ship,  and  the  strange  people  and  pcdite  enemies,  as  she 
styled  OS,  and  to  witness  our  friendly  intercourse  with  her  country- 
men. A  Japanese  lady  was,  also,  to  us  no  slight  object  of  cariosity. 
When  she  came  on  board,  she  appeared  very  timid  and  embarrassed. 
I  requested  Tachatay-Eachi  to  conduct  her  into  my  cabin,  and,  as 
she  advanced,  I  took  her  by  the  other  hand.  On  reaching  the 
cabin-door,  she  wished  to  take  off  her  straw  shoes ;  but,  as  there 
were  neither  mats  nor  carpets  in  my  cabin,  I  explained  to  her,  by 
signs,  that  this  singular  mark  of  politeness  might  be  dispensed  with 
among  us. 

''  On  entering  the  cabin,  she  placed  both  hands  on  her  head, 
with  the  palms  outwards,  and  saluted  us  by  bending  her  body  very 
low.  I  conducted  her  to  a  chair,  and  Eochi  requested  her  to  sit 
down.  Fortunately  for  this  unexpected  visitor,  there  was  on  boi£rd 
our  vessel  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  the  wife  of  our  surgeon's 
mate.  The  Japanese  lady  seemed  liiglily  pleased  on  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  they  quickly  formed  an  intimacy.  Our  country- 
woman endeavored  to  entertain  the  foreigner  with  wliat  tlie  women 
of  all  countries  delight  in— she  showed  her  her  trinkets.  Our  visitor 
behaved  with  all   the   ease   of  a  woman  of  fashion;  she  examined 
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the  ornaments  with  great  ciu'iosity,  and  expressed  Iier  admiration  by 
an  agi*eeable  smile.  But  the  fair  complexion  of  our  countrywoman 
seemed  most  of  all  to  attract  her  attention.  She  passed  her  hands 
over  the  Bussian  woman's  face,  as  though  she  suspected  it  had  been 
painted,  and,  with  a  smile,  exclaimed,  *  Yoe  [Yoi,  ^v^]  /  yoe  !  '  which 
signifies  good,  I  observed  that  our  visitor  was  somewhat  vain  of  her 
new  ornaments,  and  I  held  a  looking-glass  before  her,  that  she  might 
see  how  they  became  her.  The  Bussian  lady  placed  herself  in- 
mediately  behind  her,  in  order  to  show  her  the  difference  of  their 
complexions,  when  she  immediately  pushed  the  glass  aside,  and  said 
*  Vare  [  Warui,  Jg  V>  ]  /  ware  !  '—not  good.  She  might  herself  liave 
been  called  handsome ;  her  face  was  of  the  oval  form,  her  features 
regular,  and  her  little  mouth,  when  open,  disclosed  a  set  of  shining 
black  lackered  teeth.  Her  black  eyebrows,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  liaving  been  pencilled,  overarched  a  pair  of  sparkling  dark  eyes, 
which  were  by  no  means  deeply  seated.  Her  hair  was  black,  and 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  turban,  without  any  ornament,  except  a 
few  small  tortois-shell  combs.  She  was  about  the  middle  size,  and 
elegantly  formed.  Her  dress  consisted  of  six  wadded  silk  garments, 
similar  to  our  night-gowns,  each  fastened  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  waist  by  a  separate  band,  and  drawn  close  tc^ther  from  the 
girdle  downwards.  They  were  all  of  different  colors,  the  outer  one 
black.  Her  articulation  was  slow,  and  her  voice  soft.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  and  interesting,  and  she  was,  altc^ther, 
calculated  to  make  a  very  agreeble  impression.  She  could  not  be 
older  than  eighteen.  We  entertained  her  with  fine  green  tea  anc' 
sweetmeats,  of  which  she  ate  and  dmnk  moderately.  On  her  taking 
leave,  I  made  her  some  presents,  with  which  she  appeared  to  be 
much  pleased.  I  hinted  to  our  countrywoman  tliat  she  should 
embrace  her,  and  when  the  Japanese  observed  wliat  was  intended, 
she  ran  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  with  a  smile." 

TheJ  apanese  merchant,  at  Rikord's  request,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  commander  at  Kunashir  [Kmiaziri,  g|^],  detailing  the  state  of 
affairs.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
land  for  water,  the  boats  were  fired  upon,  as  was  the  Diana  herself, 
whenever  she  approached  the  shore ;  but  the  aim  was  so  bad  as  to 
excite  the  derision  of  the   Russians. 

During  the  winter  passed  in  Kamtschatka,  the  Japanese  mer- 
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chant  continued  to  gain  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  captors,  whose 
language  he  so  far  mastered  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  it  even  on 
abstract  subjects.  He  seemed  to  interest  himself  much  in  arrang- 
ing the  misunderstanding  between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  gOT- 
emments,  and  expressed  his  wish,  which  he  said  was  shared  by 
others  of  liis  class,  to  see  a  commercial  .intercoui'se  opened  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Bikord  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Irkutsk  for  a  disavowal  of  the  hostile  acts  of 
Chwostoff. 

Eachi  [Sil^ffi]  remained  in  good  health  and  spirits  till  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  death  of  two  of  his  Japanese  attendants 
greatly  affected  him.  He  became  melancholy  and  peevish,  asserted 
that  he  had  the  scurvy,  and  told  the  surgeon  he  should  certainly  die ; 
but  liis  real  disorder  was  home-sickness,  aggravated  by  apprehensions 
of  being  detained  at  Okhotsk,  whither  Bikord  luid  intended  to  sail 
befoi-e  pi-oceeding  to  Japan,  in  order  to  get  the  disavowal  above 
referi'ed  to.  As  Kachi's  assistance  seemed  essential,  Bikord,  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  die,  resolved  to  sail  direct  for  Japan  as  poon  as 
the  vessel  could  be  cut  from  the  ice, — a  resolution  by  which  Kaclii*s 
spirits  were  greatly  raised. 

They  aiTived  in  Kuiiasliir  bay  in  June,  1813.  The  buildings 
were,  as  formally,  concealed  by  striped  cotton  cloth,  but  no  guns 
were  fired,  and  not  a  living  being  was  to  bo  seen.  When  the  two 
Japanese  sailors  were  about  to  be  sent  on  shore,  Bikord,  somewhat 
excited  at  their  master's  declining  to  pledge  himself  for  their  return, 
bade  them  say  to  the  governor,  that  if  he  prevented  them  from  re- 
turning, or  sent  back  no  information,  their  master  should  be  carried 
to  Okhotsk,  whence  some  ships  of  war  should  immediately  come  to 
demand  the  liberation  of  the  Bussians. 

**  At  these  woixis,''  says  Bikord,  **  Takaytay-Kachi  changed  coun- 
tenance, but  said,  with  much  calmness,  '  Commander  of  the  imperial 
ship  ' — he  always  addressed  me  tluLs  on  important  occasions — *  thou 
counsellest  rashly.  Thy  orders  to  the  governor  of  Eunashir  seem  to 
contain  much,  but  according  to  our  laws  thoy  contain  little.  In  vain 
dost  thou  threaten  to  cany  mo  to  Okhotsk ;  my  men  may  be  detained 
on  si  lore,  but  neither  two,  nor  yet  two,  thousand  sailoi's  can  answer 
for  nie.  Therefore  I  give  theo  previous  notice  tliat  it  will  not  be  in 
tliy  i)ower  to  take  mo  to  Okhotsk.     But  tell  me  whether  it  be  under 
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these  condition  only  that  my  sailors  are  to  be  sent  "on  shore  ?  ' 
'  Yes.'  said  I :  '  as  commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  I  cannot  under  these 
circumstances  act  otherwise.' 

"  *  Well,'  replied  he,  *  allow  me  to  give  my  sailors  my  last  and 
most  urgent  instructions,  as  to  what  they  must  communicate  from 
me  to  the  governor  of  Kunashir.'  He  then  ixDse  up — for  during 
this  conversation  he  sat,  according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  with  his 
legs  under  liim — and  addressed  me  very  earnestly  in  the  following 
terms;  'You  know  enough  of  Japanese  to  understand  all  that  I 
may  say  in  plain  and  easy  words  to  my  sailors.  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  have  any  ground  to  suspect  me  of  hatching  base  designs.* 
He  then  sat  down  again,  when  his  sailors  approached  him  on  their 
knees,  and  lianging  down  their  heads,  listened  with  deep  attentien 
to  his  words.  He  reminded  them  circumstantially  of  the  day  on 
which  they  were  carried  on  board  the  Diana,  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  liad  been  treated  on  board  that  ship  and  in  Eamtschatka,  of 
their  having  inhabited  the  same  house  with  me,  and  being  carefully 
provided  for,  of  the  death  of  tlieir  two  countrymen,  notwithstanding 
all  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Bussian  physician,  and, 
finally,  that  the  ship  had  hastily  returned  to  Japan  on  account  of  his 
own  health.  All  this  he  directed  them  faithfully  to  relate,  and 
concluded  with  the  warmest  commendations  of  me,  and  earnest 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  care  that  I  had  taken  of  him  by  sea 
and  on  land.  He  then  sank  into  a  deep  silence  and  prayed,  after 
which  he  delivered  to  the  sailor  whom  he  most  esteemed,  his  picture 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife,  and  his  large  sabre,  which  he  called  liis 
paternal  sword,  to  be  presented  to  his  only  son  and  heir.  This 
solemn  ceremony  1)eing  finished,  he  stood  up,  and  with  a  frank  and 
indeed  very  cheerful  expression  of  countenance,  asked  for  some 
brandy  to  treat  liis  sailors  at  parting.  He  drank  with  them,  and 
accompanied  them  on  deck,  when  they  were  landed,  and  proceeded 
without  interruption  towards  the  fortress." 

Bikord  was  a  good  deal  ti*oubled  and  alarmed  at  the  air  and 
manner  of  Kachi ;  and  finally,  after  consulting  with  his  officera 
concluded  to  dismiss  him  unconditionally,  trusting  to  his  honor  for 
liis  doing  his  best  to  procure  the  release  of  the  Bussians. 

Eachi  was  greatly  delighted  at  this  mark  of  confidence,  though 
he  declined  to  go  on  shore  till  the  next  day,  as  it  would  not  con- 
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form  to  Jftpaneae  ideas  off  etiqiieMB  far  Um  to  land  on  ite 
dftj  with  his  sailois.  He  confaond  to  Rikond  tbvt  Iib  imi  been 
greatly  wounded  bv  the  threat  to  cany  him  to  OUiotok.  It  w;m  mt 
consistent  with  Japanese  idess^  that  a  man  off  hia  poattni  should 
remain  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  ouuuLrj,  and  he  had  tlievBfeie  nmk 
np  biB  mind  to  prevent  it  by  catting  himarfff  open.  His  liad  acocxd- 
ing^T  cut  off  the  toft  of  hair  from  his  head, — and  lia  shovred  thit 
it  was  gme,— and  had  laid  it  in  the  .bos  with  his  pMtme  ;  it  htang 
cnstomaiy  with  these  aboat  to  die  honoiably,  by  their  own  JM^^jfi^  jn 
a  distant  place,  to  send  this  tcAen  to  thmr  friends,  who  bmy  the 
tuft  of  hair  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  they  woidd  haTB  bestowed 
npon  the  body.  And  he  even  intimated  that  prBTiooB  to  doing  tUi 
execution  on  himself,  he  mig^t  first  hsTB  stabbed  Bikord  and  Om 
next  in  command. 

Eachi  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  energy  in  fhe  matter  to 
the  negotiation,  and  he  soon  was  able  to  produce  a  letter,  in  Qm 
hand-iftTiting  of  Golownin,  and  signed  by  him  and  Mooor,  but  which 
the  jealousy  of  their  keepers  had  limited  to  the  simple  annoonce- 
ment  that  they  were  alive  and  well  at  Mo-famiM  Afterwards  cne 
of  the  iinprisoued  Bassian  sailors  was  brought  on  board  the  ship, 
IjeiDg  sent  from  ilatsni:ii  for  tliat  purpose ;  but,  though  allowed  to 
spend  his  days  on  l>oard  the  Dijiiia,  he  was  required  to  retoni  to  the 
fort  every  night.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Ja})anese,  he  liad  brought  sewed  up  in  his  jecket  a  letter  from 
Golownin,  in  which  he  recommended  prudence,  civility,  candor,  and 
especially  patience,  and  entreated  that  no  letters  nor  anything  else 
should  \ye  sent  liim  which  might  cause  liim  to  be  tormented  with 
questions  and  translations. 

The  Japanese  would  not  deliver  up  their  prisoners  till  the  Diana 
first  sailed  to  Okhotsk,  and  brought  from  the  authorities  there  a 
formal  written  disavowal  of  the  hostih'ties  of  Chwostoff.  At  Okhotsk 
was  f(>uii(l  the  letter  {i\nn  the  governor  of  Irkutsk,  previously  sent 
for  at  Kaclii's  sugg^istion,  and  with  this  document  and  another  letter 
from  the  commander  at  Okliotsk,  the  Diana  reached  Hokodade 
towards  the  end  of  0(rtol>er. 

**  As  we  approjiched  the  town,"  says  Rikoitl,  "  we  obsen^ed  that 
elotli  was  liung  out  only  at  a  few  places  on  the  hill,  or  near  it,  and 
not  over  th(3  wliole  buildings,  as  at  Kunashii*.     With  the  assistance 
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of  our  telescopes,  we  observed  six  of  these  screens  of  cloth,  probably 
intended  to  conceal  fortifications.  There  were,  beside,  five  new  for- 
tifications at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundi-ed  fathoms  from  the  shore. 

"  We  no  sooner  entered  the  roads  than  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  boats,  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  filled  with  the  curious 
of  both  sexes.  A  European  ship  must,  indeed,  have  been  to  them 
an  object  of  uncommon  interest ;  for,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they 
had  seen  none  since  they  were  visited  twenty-two  years  before  by 
Laxman.^  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  had  never  beheld  a 
European  vessel  of  any  kind,  and  still  less  a  ship  of  war ;  they  ac- 
cordingly tlironged  about  us  in  vast  numbers,  and  their  curiosity 
frequeiif-y  gave  rise  to  disputes  among  themselves.  The  Doseene 
pjoshin,  Iffjifr]  (soldiers),  who  were  stationed  in  the  watch-boats, 
continually  called  to  them  to  keep  at  a  further  distance ;  but  so  great 
was  the  confusion  tliat,  though  the  people  generally  showed  great 
respect  to  the  soldiers  were  on  this  occasion  disregarded.  The  mili- 
tary, therefore,  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  iron  batons 
which  they  were  fastened  to  their  girdles  by  long  silken  strings, 
They  neither  spared  rank  nor  sex ;  old  persons  alone  experienced 
their  indulgence,  and  we  had  various  opportunities  of  observing  that 
the  Japanese,  in  all  situations,  pay  particular  respect  to  old  age. 
In  this  case  blows  were  freely  dealt  out  to  the  young,  of  every  des- 
cription, who  ventured  to  disobey  the  commands  of  the  soldiers,  and 
we  were  at  length  delivered  from  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  would 
have  subjected  us  to  no  small  degree  of  inconveniense.'' 

Kachi  came  on  board  the  next  morning,  and  the  letter  irom  the 
governor  of  Okhotsk  was  given  to  him 'to  be  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Matsmai ;  but  Captain  Bikord  refused  to  deliver  the  other 
letter  except  in  person.  After  much  negotiation,  the  ceremonial  for 
an  interview  was  arranged.  The  Japanese  even  conceded  that  llio 
ten  men,  who   landed    with  Kikord  as  his  guard  honor,  should  be 

*  There  haA  been  a  great  alteration  in  the  lost  t^-enty  years,  Siobold  states  that 
lixty-eight  sqiiare-rifzged  veRsels — rocMtly  no  doubt  American  whn1ers~had  been 
3onnted  by  the  Japanese  as  passing  Matsniai  [^^]  and  Hakodade  [flilt]  in  one 
year.  According  to  a  memorandum  furnished  to  Commodore  Perry  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Hakodade  (May  3tl,  1854),  there  had  been,  in  the  years  1847 — 1751,  no  less  than 
five  foreign  vessels  -^'recked  in  that  vicinity. 
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allowed  to  take  their  mnsketB  with  them ;  he,  on  his  part^  agieeiiig 
to  land  in  the  Japanese  governor's  barge,  and,  before  entering  the 
andienoe  chamber,  to  snbstitate,  instead  of  his  boots,  slioeSy  which 
Eachi  undertook  to  pass  off  as  leather  stockings.  JEUkoid  had  for 
his  interpreter  a  Japanese  whom  he  had  brought  from  OUidBk,  sent 
thither  from  Irkutsk,  and  who  bore  the  Bossian  name  of  Kflaaftlrf. 
The  Japanese  had  Teske,  who  had  learnt  Bossian  d  Golownin*  lbs 
governor  of  Matsmai,  Chaiori'Bing(hfio4Dam%  [Hattori  B.,  HflSflltt^ 
was  represented  on  this  occasion  by  the  governor  of  Hakodade,  and 
by  an  academician  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  observa- 
tions on  the  Russian  ship  of  war,  and  collecting  particulars  respecting 
European  science, — no  other,  indeed,  than  Doeff's  friend,  **  Olobins." 

The  letter  of  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  was  delivered*  with  great 
formality,  in  a  box  covered  with  purple  doth.  Bikord  took  it  aaif 
read  the  address  aloud,  and  returned  it.  Eesseleff^  Bikord's  inter- 
preter, then  handed  the  box  to  Teske,  who  raised  it  above  his  head, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  commissioner,  who  deliveied 
it  to  the  senior  commissioner,  who  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  bmigo 
[bugyo,  ^^]  or  governor.  An  entertainment  followed  of  tea  and 
sweet-meats,  dimug  which  a  Japanese  was  placed  beside  Bikord  to 
receive  and  liand  to  him  his  share  of  the   eatables. 

Fix)m  the  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  Diana  for  Okhotsk, 
Golowniu  and  his  companions  had  began  to  be  treated  rather  as 
guests  than  prisoners.  They  were  soon  conveyed  back  to  Hakodade, 
and  at  length,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two  years,  were 
delivered  up  to  Bikord;  with  a  paper  of  which  the  following  are  the 
material  parts: 

NOTIFICATION  FBOM  LHE  OTN^OTAES    [OIKMITAXU,  l^fl^SJ^  THB  CHnUT  GOMMANSSBS  NSZT 

TO  THE  BUXGO   [BUGTO  ^ff]   OF  MATBMAI. 

**  Twenty-two  years  ago  a  HnsBian  veaBel  arriyed  at  Matwnai,  and  eleyen  yean 
bgo  aDother  came  to  Nngasaki.  Thongh  the  laws  of  our  conntry  were  <m  both  those 
occAsions  minntely  explained,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  ha^e  not  been  clearly 
understood  on  your  part,  owing  to  the  great  dissimilarity  between  oar  languages  and 
writing.  However,  as  we  ha^e  now  detained  you,  it  will  be  easy  to  giye  you  an 
explanation  of  these  matter.  When  you  return  to  Bussia,  communioate  to  the 
commanders  of  the  coasts  of  Kamtsohatka,  Okhotsk  and  others,  the  declaration  of 
our  bungo  [bugyo,  ififf]  which  will  acquaint  them  with  the  nature  of  the  Japanciie 
laws  with  respect  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  ships,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar 
txansgressions  on  your  part. 
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**  In  our  oonntry  the  Christian  religion  is  striotly  prohibited,  and  European  vessels 
are  not  suffered  to  enter  any  Japanese  harbor  except  Nagasaki.  This  law  does  not 
extend  to  Bnssian  Tessels  only.  This  year  it  has  not  been  enforced,  because  we  wished 
to  commanicate  with  yoar  countrymen ;  but  all  that  may  henceforth  present  them- 
seWes  will  be  driTen  back  by  cannon-balls.  Bear  in  mind  this  declaration,  and  you 
cannot  complain  if  at  any  future  period  yon  should  experience  a  misfortune  in  con- 
Bequence  of  your  disregard  of  it. 

**  Among  us  there  exists  this  law:  *If  any  European  residing  in  Japan  shrUl  attempt 
to  ttach  our  pecple  the  Christian  faith,  ho  shall  undergo  a  seyere  punishment,  aad  shall 
not  be  restored  to  his  native  country.'  As  you,  howeyer,  have  not  attempted  to  do  sOf 
you  well  accordingly  be  permitted  to  return  home.    Think  well  on  this. 

**  Our  countrymen  wish  to  carry  on  no  commerce  with  foreign  lands,  for  we  know 
no  want  of  necessary  things.  Though  foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade  to  Nagasaki, 
even  to  that  harbor  only  those  are  admitted  with  whom  we  have  for  a  long  period 
maintained  relations,  and  we  do  not  trade  with  tbem  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  for  other 
important  objects.  From  the  repeated  solicitations  which  you  have  hitherto  made  to  us, 
you  evidently  imagine  that  the  customs  of  our  country  resemble  those  of  your  own ;  but 
you  are  very  wrong  in  thinkiog  so.  In  future,  it  will  be  better  to  say  no  more  about  m 
commercial  connection." 


In  all  this  business  the  efforts  of  Eachi  [Eahei,  jK|^{||]  had  been 
indefatigable.  At  firat  he  was  treated  by  his  own  conntrymen  with 
the  suspicion  and  reserve  extended  to  all,  even  native  Japanese,  who 
come  from  a  foreign  country.  For  a  long  time  he  was  not  permitted 
to  visit  Golownin.  A  guard  was  set  over  him,  and  even  his  friends 
and  relations  could  not  see  him  except  in  presence  of  an  imperial 
soldier.  In  fact,  accoi-ding  to  the  Japanese  laws,  as  a  person  just 
relumed  from  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  have  been  allowed  no 
correspondence  at  all  with  his  friends.  The  governor  of  Hakodade 
[filt]>  leaving  a  letter  for  him  from  his  only  son,  said  not  a  word  to 
him  about  it,  but  liaving  sent  for  him  to  convey  a  letter  for  Golownin 
on  board  the  Diana,  wliile  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  threw  his 
son's  letter  towards  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
taken  out  of  his  sleeve  accidentally  with  the  other  letter,  and  then 
turned  his  back  to  give  him  time  to  pick  it  up.* 

•    Eachi's  abduction  had  thrown  his  family  into  great  distress.     A 
celebrated    priest,    or  spiiit-medium.  at  Hakodade,  to  the  question 


*In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  etiquette  requires  a  good  many  things  to  be  done 
under  feigned  pretences,  and  on  many  occasions  an  affected  ignorance  of  what  CTery- 
body  knows.  The  Japanese  have  a  particular  term  {nehoen)  to  exprcsss  this  way  of 
doing  thing?. 
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whether  he  ever  would  xetam,  had  answered,  **  Eadhi  wiU  zetnni  the 
ensuing  summer,  with  two  of  his  companions;  the  lemaining  two 
hare  perished  in  a  foreign  land."  This  answer  was  oommuniGated 
to  Golownin,  who  laughed  at  it;  but  when,  on  Kaohi's  zetam,  it 
appeared  that  two  of  his  Japanese  attendants  had  actually  died,  ths 
Japanese  believers  were  greatly  edified,  and  highly  indignant  at 
Golownin's  persistence  in  maintaining  that  there  was  moire  of  lock 
than  foresight  in  the  prophecy.  Kachi's  wife,— another  probably 
than  the  young  female  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted, — in 
her  grief  made  a  tow  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  through  the  whole  of 
Japan ;  and  Eachi  assured  Captain  Kkord  that  scarcely  had  she 
returned  from  her  pilgrimage,  when  she  received  his  letter  £rom 
Eunashir  [Eunaziri,  H||^]  announcing  his  return. 

Eachi  had  a  bosom  friend,  who,  on  learning  his  fate,  divided  his 
large  property  among  the  poor,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
mountains,  as  a  hermit.  As  appeared  on  various  occasions,  Eachi 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  veiy  punctilious.  He  had  a  daughter, 
whom,  owing  to  some  misconduct,  he  had  discarded.  Slie  was  dead 
to  him,  so  he  said ;  and  to  Kikord,  to  whom  he  had  told  the  story, 
and  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  girl,  he  had  insisted  that  a 
reconciliation  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  honor.  Yet,  to  show 
his  hermit  friend  that  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice  he  was  not  to  be 
outdone,  lie  made  up  his  mind  to  the  great  effort  of  calling  his 
daughter  into  life,  and  forgiving  her.  His  friend  would,  he  said, 
when  this  communication  was  made  to  liim,  at  once  understand 
it. 

During  Kachi's  absence  his  mercantile  ai&h's  had  pix)spered, 
before  Rikord's  departure  he  brought  on  board  the  Diana,  with  all 
the  evidence  of  paternal  pride,  his  son,  who  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
promising  youth.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his  distribution  of  silk  and 
cotton  wadded  dresses  to  the  crew,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  one  or 
moi-e,  to  his  favorites  the  best  ones,  taking  especial  care  to  re- 
member the  cook.  He  then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  treat  them. 
"  Sailoi*s,  captain,"  so  he  said  to  Bikord,  "  are  all  alike,  whether 
Bussian  or  Japanese.  They  are  all  fond  of  a  glass;  and  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  harbor  of  Hakodade,"  So  the  sailors  had  a  night 
of  it,  l)eing  plentifully  supplied  with  saki  and  Japanese  tobacco. 

Though  he  refused  all  presents  of  value,  as  being  indeed  prohib* 
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ited  by  JapMiicse  law,  Kachi  accepted  with  pleasure  a  Russian  tea- 
set,  as  it  would  enable  him,  in  entertaining  his  friends,  to  call  to 
mind  his  Russian  hosts;  and  he  expressed  much  regret  tliat  the 
custom  of  his  country  did  not  allow  him  to  invite  Rikord  to  his  own 
house.  Finally,  he  brought  a  number  of  boats  to  help  tow  the  Diana 
out  of  the  harbor. 

This  is  the  ouly  full-length  portrait  we  possess  of  a  Japanese 
merchant ;  and,  if  it  represents  the  class,  the  fraternity  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  Japanese  brethren.  "  llie  class  of  merchants  in 
Japan,"  says  Gfolownin,  "  is  very  extensive  and  rich,  but  not  held  in 
honor.  The  merchants  have  not  the  right  to  bear  arms ;  *  but  though 
their  profession  is  not  respected,  their  wealth  is ;  for  this,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, supplies  the  place  of  talents  aud  dignity,  and  attains  privileges 
and  honorable  places.  The  Japanese  told  us  that  iheir  officers  of 
state  and  men  of  rank  behave  themselves  outwardly  with  great 
haughtiness  to  the  merchants,  but  in  private  are  very  familiar  with 
the  rich  ones,  and  are  often  under  gi'eat  obligations  to  them.  We 
had  with  us  for  some  time  a  young  officer,  who  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant,  and  who,  as  the  Japanese  said,  owed  his  rank  not  to  his 
own  merit,  but  tc>  his  father's  gold.  Thus,  though  the  laws  do  not 
favor  the  mercantile  profession,  yet  wealth  raises  it ;  for  even  in 
Japan,  where  the  laws  are  so  rigorously  enforced,  they  are  often 
weighed  down  by  the  influence  of  gold." 


*  Yet  Kachi  wore  two  swords,  though  perhaps  he  did  it  in  the  character  of  a 
ship-master,  or  as  an  officer  in  authority  in  the  inland  to  which  he  traded  from 
Hukodade,  carrying  on  the  fishery  there  chiefly  by  means  of  native  Kiiriles.  These 
islands  appear  to  have  been  farmed  out  by  the  government  to  certain  mercantile, 
firms,  which  thus  acquire  a  certain  civil  authority  over  the  inhabitants.  The 
privilege  of  wearing  swords,  like  other  similar  privileges  elsewhere,  is  probably 
rather  encroached  upon  by  the  unprivileged.  On  festival  days,  even  the  poorest 
inhabitants  of  Nagasaki  decked  themselves  out,  according  to  Kampfer,  with  at  least 
one  sword.  The  present  of  a  sword  as  a  marriage  gift— and  it  is  ceremonies 
practised  among  the  mercantile  class,  to  which  reference  is  made— is  mentioned  on 
p.  437. 
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Great  was  the  delight  of  Heer  Doeff,  when,  in  the  year  1817, 
two  vessels  arrived  at  last  from  Batavia,  bringing  news  of  its  resto- 
ration to  the  Dutch  ;  also — what  was  hardly  less  welcome — a  sn]>ply 
of  butter,  wine,  and  other  European  creature  comforts  ;  together  with 
goods  for  renewing  the  trade,  and  a  decoration  of  the  oixier  of  the 
Lion  for  Doefif,  whose  conduct  in  holding  out  against  the  English  had 
been  liighly  approved  in  Holland. 

On  board  these  ships  were  several  women,  among  others  the  wife 
of  Herr  Blomhoflf,  appointed  to  succeed  Doeff  as  director,  who  had 
with  her  an  infant  child.  This  novelty  greatly  disturbed  the  Jap- 
anese. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  tliat  permission  was  ob- 
tained for  the  wife  of  the  new  director  to  land  ;  her  remaining  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  listened  to,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  to  return  to  Batavia  in  the  depai-ting  sliips.* 

Shoi-tly  after  this  renewal  of  the  old  Dutch  intercourse,  a  new 
English    attempt    was    made  at   commerce    with    Japan.      Captain 

*  The  old  East  India  Company  havirg  Y>ecr.ino  extinct  the  Dntch  trade  to 
Japan  had  been  revived  as  a  goverment  affair.  A  new  Dutch  East  India  Company 
having  l)een  formed,  it  was  handed  over  to  that  company  in  1827,  bnt,  aft«r 
a  two  years'  trial  was  restored  again  to  the  government,  in  whose  hands  it  stil^ 
remains. 
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(Jordon  of  tho  British  navy,  entered,  in  June,  1818,  the  bay  of 
Jedo,  in  a  little  trading  brig,  from  Okhotsk,  of  sixty-five  tons'  bur- 
den. He  was  immediately  visited  by  two  officers,  to  whom  he 
said  that  he  had  oome  merely  to  obtam  permission  to  return  with 
a  cargo  of  goods  for  sale.  They  insisted  upon  unshipping  his  rud- 
der, and  required  all  his  arms  to  be  given  up.  The  vessel  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  some  twenty  boats,  and  beyond  by  a  circle 
of  sixty  larger  ones,  besides  two  or  ihiee  junks,  mountinjg  a  number 
of  guns.  Two  interpreters  came  on  boaixl,  one  speaking  Dutch, 
the  othe^  Rome  Russian,  and  both  a  little  English.  Tliey  inquired 
if  tho  vessel  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company ;  if  the  English 
were  friends  of  the  Dutch,  and  if  Captain  Golownin  was  at  Okhotsk. 
They  asked  after  the  king  of  Holland,  the  king  of  France,  and 
Bonaparte.  They  knew  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  nauti- 
cal instruments,  and  said  that  the  best  were  made  at  London.  In 
a  subsequent  visit,  they  told  Captain  Gordon  that  permission  could 
not  be  granted  for  his  trading  to  Japan,  as  by  their  laws  all  foreign 
iiitercoiu'se  was  interdicted,  except  at  Nagasaki,  and  there  only 
allowed  with  the  Dutch  and  Cliinese,  and  he  was  requested  to  de- 
part the  moment  the  wind  was  fair.  The  interpreters  declined  any 
presents,  being  prohibited,  they  said,  from  accepting  any.  Captain 
Gfordon  was  much  struck  with  the  polite  and  affable  conduct  of  the 
Japanese,  both  towards  him  and  towards  each  other.  Everything 
tliat  liad  been  taken  on  shore  was  carefuly  returned,  and  thirty 
boats  were  sent  to  tow  the  vessel  out  of  the  bay;  The  shores  were 
lined  with  spectator,  and,  as  soon  as  the  guard-boats  had  left,  not 
less  than  two  thousand  visitors  came  on  board  in  succession,  all 
eager  to  barter  for  trifles.* 

In  1820,  J.  F.  Van  Overmcer  Fisscher  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  as 
a  member  of  the  factoiy;  He  resided  there  for  seven  years,  and 
after  his  return  to  Holland,  published,  in  1833,  a  work  in  the  Dutch 
language,  entitled  "  Contributions  towaixls  a  Knowledge  of  the  Jap- 
anese Empire,"  embellished  with  engraving  from  Japanese  drawings, 
BO  superior  to  foimer  specimens  as  to  give  occasion  for  some  suspicion 
of  aid  from  the  European  engraver 


*Sce  London    Quarterly  Review,   for  July.   1819,   in   a  note   to  an   article  on 
Golownin's  narratiye.    The  statement  about  bartering  is  queBtionable. 
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In  1822,  Fisscher  aooompanied  Blomboff  in  the  quadriennial  em- 
bassy to  Jedo,  which,  from  its  long  intermissioDy  appears  to  have 
excited  unusual  attention.  It  had  been  proposed  to  make  the 
embassy  annual  as  formerly ;  but  to  this  change  the  Japanese 
authorities  would  not  assent.  Fisscher's  account  of  the  jonmey  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  given  by  Eampfer  and  Thunbeig. 
The  entrance  into  Jedo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  carriages, 
reminded  him,  from  the  noise  and  the  throng  of  people,  of  the  com- 
mercial parts  of  London.  The  shops  had  signs,  as  in  Eniope ;  the 
goods  were  exhibited  from  the  doors  and  windows  under  the  charge 
of  boys,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  calling  by  loud  cries  the  attention 
of  purchasers.  Long  before  enterixig  Sinegawa  [Shinagawa,  StW] 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  miMwiliiTig  along 
broad  streets,  paved  at  the  sides,  formed  of  houses,  regularly  built, 
among  which  were  many  lai^  buildings.  From  the  suburb  to  their 
hotel,  called  Nagaaakia  [^||M]*  ^^^  ^  ^^  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  it  was  two  hours'  march ;  and,  as  the  palace  was  said  to 
occupy  a  space  half  a  Japanese  mile  in  diameter,  Fisscher  estimates 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  city  at  not  less  than  five  or  six  hours'  walk 
at  an  ordinary  step. 

After  the  audience  and  the  official  visits  were  over,  the  Dutch 
spent  twelve  days  in  receiving  visits.  Among  the  crowds  who 
obtained  the  privilege  of  seeiug  them,  were  several  princes  or  tlieir 
secretaries,  and  many  savans,  Doeff's  Globius  among  the  rest.  Sev- 
eral of  these  visitors  liad  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  hm- 
guage,  and  great  eagerness  was  exhibited  to  obtain  new  scientific 
information.  To  a  party  given  to  the  Dutch  by  the  master  of  the 
mint  and  the  conductor  of  the  embassy,  many  of  the  Japanese 
guests  came  rigged  out  in  Dutch  clothes;  and  as  these  had  been 
collected  through  long  interval,  and  preserved  as  curiosities,  they 
presented  a  very  grotesque  and  antique  appearance.*  Fisscher's  own 
party  wei'e  laid  under  contribution  in  the  same  way,  tlieir  lady  visit- 
oi-s  unpacking  and  rummaging  their  trunks,  and  putting  them  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles.     The 


*Siebold  represents  the  Dutch  at  DesimA  an  huni(ring  the  Japanese  antip- 
athy to  cliange,  by  adherinc;  in  their  dress  to  tlio  old  fashion,  and  as  rigged  out  in 
Tolvet  coats  and  plumed  hats,  in  the  style  of  Vandyke's  pictures. 
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greater  part,  however,  were  content  with  a  few  words  written  on 
their  fans. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Meylan,  who  first  arrived  in  Japan  shortly  after  Fiss- 
cher  left  it,  and  who  subsequently  died  there,  as  director,  has  also 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan,  by  a  thin  vol- 
ume published  in  1830,  like  Fisscher's,  in  the  Duteh  language,  with 
the  title  of  *'  Japan ;  presented  in  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  that  Bealm,  especially  of  the  Town  of  Nagasaki.*'  One  of 
the  most  original  things  in  Meylan's  book  is  his  apology  for  the 
custom  of  the  Duteh  in  taking  female  companions  from  the  Nagasaki 
tea-houses.  None  of  the  male  Japanese  servants  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  Desima  [ti{|^]  over  night.  "  How,  then,**  plaintively  asks 
Mr.  Meylan,  "  could  the  Dutch  residents  otherwise  manage  to 
procure  any  domestic  comfort  in  the  long  nights  of  winter, — their 
tea- water,  for  instance, — ^were  it  not  for  these  females  ?*'  He  passes 
a  liigh  eulogy  upon  their  strict  fidelity  and  affectionate  activity ;  and 
indeed  the  connection  appears  to  be  regarded  by  them  not  so  much 
in  the  light  in  which  we  see  it,  as  in  that  a  temporary  maniage. 
The  female  inmates  of  the  Japanese  tea-houses  hold,  indeed,  in  the 
estimation  of  their  own  people,  a  very  different  position  from  that 
which  our  manners  would  assign  te  them;  since  not  only  is  the 
custom  of  frequenting  these  houses,  as  places  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  general  among  the  men,  but  sometimes,  according  te 
Fisscher,  they  even  take  their  wives  along  with  them. 

Of  the  personal  cliarms  of  these  wives,  with  their  teeth  black- 
ened, their  eyebrows  shaven,  their  faces  white,  Fisscher  does  not  give 
a  very  high  idea.  The  concubines  do  not  shave  their  eyebrows,  but 
the  custem  of  blackening  the  teeth  is  so  common  as  te  be  adopted  by 
all  females  above  the  age  of  ei^^hteen.  The  immoderate  use  of  the 
warm  bath  causes  them  te  look,  at  twenty-five,  at  least  ten  years 
older.  Not  content  with  the  natural  burdens  of  child-bearing,  they 
augment  them  by  several  absurd  customs,  one  of  wliich  is  the  wear- 
ing, during  pregnancy,  a  tight  giixlle  I'ound  the  body. 

The  works  ef  Fisscher  and  Meylan  are  cliiefly  valuable  for  the 
confirmation  they  give  of  Kampfer*s  accounte,  and  as  showing  the 
Japanese  very  little  altered  from  what  they  were  when  he  described 
them.  A  visitant  to  Japan,  and  a  writer  of  much  higher  preten- 
ftioDH,  is  Dr.  Philipp  Franz  von  Siebold,  who  was  sent  out,  in  1823, 
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commissioned  by  the  3>alcli  goveruiuent,  to  make  all  possible  inves- 
tigatiuns,  aa  well  into  the  laugiiage,  literature  imd  inatitutioiia,  aa 
into  tlie  naturnl  liistorj-  of  tlie  couittry.  Tlie  Japivnese  interpi-etera 
understood  Dutch  so  well  as  to  detoct  his  foreign  accent,  but  they 
were  saliafied  with  the  esplaiiatJOQ  that  he  wes  a  Dutch  mountaiu- 
ecr.  He  availed  himself,  as  Kampfer  liad  done,  of  all  meaiis  that 
oEFered  to  elude  the  restrictiTe  laws;  and  lie  fouud,  tike  Thuuberg 
and  Titsingh,  a  certain  number  of  the  natives  veiy  anxious  to  obtain 
iufoiTuatiou,  and  by  no  meaiM  unwilling  seci-etly  to  impart  it. 

In  1S26,  he  accompanied  Van  Stmleu,  the  director,  on  the 
quadriemiial  journey  to  Jedo,  taking  with  him  a  young  native 
physician,  a  native  iirtiiat,  and  several  servants  to  assist  tiis  researcbm 
iuto  natural  history.  Following,  as  Fisscher  had  done,  nearly  or 
quite  in  Kiimpfer'a  old  route,  he  saw,  in  the  passage  across  Kiusio, 
the  sniiie  old  camphor-tree,  as  flourishing,  apparently,  as  it  had  been 
n  hundred  and  thirty-five  yeare  before,  but  with  a  hollow  in  its  trunk 
hirge  enough  to  hold  fifteen  men.  He  visited  the  same  hot  springs, 
and  descended  some  sisty  feet  iuto  the  coal  mine,  neai-  Kokuva 
I'l'^].  mentioned  by  Kampfer.  He  saw  only  one  tliiu  seam  of  coal, 
hut  was  told  of  thicker  ones  below — an  acoonnt  which  the  ooal  drawn 
up  seemed  to  confirm, 

At  Jedo  he  met  with  many  Japanese  physicians,  astrontHnen 
and  others,  of  whose  acquisitions  he  speaks  with  much  reapeot. 

Besides  the  other  means,  already  pointed  out,  of  measuring  time, 
lie  saw  in  use  there  Chinese  clyaedrus,  or  water-clocks;  bat  the 
method  meet  relied  np(m  for  scientific  purposes  was  a  clock,  of  which 
the  idea  was  derived  from  one  introduced  into  Obina  by  the  Jesuit 
Bicci,  and  brought  thence  to  Japan.  This  clock  is  worked  by  two 
balances,  one  to  act  by  day  and  the  other  by  night.  The  arm  of 
each  balance  is  notehed,  to  accord  with  the  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  Iiours.  At  the  sammer  ac^tice  the  weight  are  hang  respec- 
tively upon  the  outermost  notch  of  the  day-balance,  and  apon  the 
innermost  notoh  of  the  night-balance.  At  intervals  of  six  days,  four 
hours  and  twelve  minutes,  both  weights  are  moved;  that  of  the 
day-balance  a  noteh  inward,  that  of  the  night-ljalance  a  notch 
outward,  until  at  the  winter  solstice  their  original  pceition  are 
reversed. 

After  Siebold's  return  to  Xagasaki,  he  continued  dihgently  to 
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follow  out  his  object,  keeping  up,  tliixtugli  means  of  tho  interpreters, 
a  correspondence  with  his  Jedo  friends.  In  the  course  of  five  years  he 
had  not  only  made  large  collections  for  the  government  of  sx)eciraens 
in  natural  history,  but  also,  on  his  own  account,  of  Japanese  books 
and  other  curiosities,  besides  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  language.  His  collections  in  natural  history  had  been  shipped 
to  Batavia;  he  was  preparing  himself  to  follow,  when  an  unlucky 
disclosure  took  place.  The  imperial  astronomer  [Takahashi  Sakuza- 
yemon,  jS{$f^£^P5]9  notwithstanding  the  law  to  the  contrary,  had 
secretly  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  new  map  of  Japan,  lately  constructed  on 
European  principles.  One  of  the  draftsmen  employed  in  making  it 
having  quarrelled  with  the  astronomer,  informed  against  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  astronomer,  his  servants,  the  interpreters, 
several  of  Siebold's  pupils,  and  otlier  Japanese  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  this  affair,  were  arrested  and  subjected  to  a  strict  exa- 
mination. Siebold  himself  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  map ;  and, 
when  he  hesitated  about  it,  underwent  a  domiciliary  visit,  followed  by 
an  order  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  prohibition  to  leave 
Japan  until  the  investigation  was  terminated.  Finding  thus  not  only 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labor,  but  the  lives  of  his  Japanese  friends,  in 
danger,  he  made  a  full  confession  as  to  the  map,  endeavoring  thus  to 
remove  suspicions  and  to  preserve  some  other  documents  in  his  pos- 
session, of  which  the  Japanese  yet  had  no  knowledge,  and  which 
might  have  compromised  other  persons  not  yet  suspected.  Studiously 
concealing  the  connection  of  the  Dutch  government  with  his  mission, 
he  thought  it  best  to  represent  himself  as  simply  a  private  inquirer, 
whose  researches  into  natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences 
might  be  no  less  useful  to  the  Japanese  that  they  were  interesting 
to  himself.  Of  the  particulars  of  this  affair  no  account  has  ever 
been  published.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his  Japanese  friends  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  themselves  open,  but  Siebold  himself  was  speedily 
released,  with  his  entire  collections,  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
Holland,  and  by  means  of  which  he  converted  his  residence  at  Leyden 
into  a  very  curious  Japanese  museum. 

The  fruits  of  his  researches,  so  far  as  zoology  is  concerned,  and 
of  those  of  Dr.  Burger,  left  behind  as  his  successor,  liave  been  pub- 
lished by  the  labors  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  tho  king  of  Holland,  in  a  very  splendid  and  ex- 
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pensive  work,  called  Fauna  Japonica,  with  colored  plates  of  most 
of  the  animals  described,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  natiye 
works  on  the  subject  were  largely  consulted.  This  work  includes 
three  lizards,  two  tortoises,  six  snakes,  eleven  of  the  frog  family, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fishes  (Siebold  describes  the  Japanese 
as  a  nation  of  fish  eaters),  besides  several  whales,  and  two  hundi^ 
and  two  birds.;  The  principal  quadrupeds,  natives  of  Japan,  and 
described  in  it,  are  a  small  deer,  an  antelope,  in  the  most  southern 
pai-ts  an  ape,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  and  in  Jeso  [tg^]  another  more  ferocious 
species,  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  bear,  a  wild  hog,  two  foxes,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  animals.  There  is  no  animal  of  the  cat  kind, 
except  the  domestic  cat.  The  dogs  used  for  hunting  appear  to  be 
indigenous.  There  are  pet  house-dogs,  derived  from  China,  and 
troops  of  street-dogs — belonging  to  no  individual,  but  denizens  of 
particular  streets — of  a  mongrel  breed  between  the  two. 

The  Fhra  Joponica,  prepai-ed  by  Zaccarini,  from  Siebold's  col- 
lection containing  descriptions  and  drawings  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  remarkable  plants,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  that 
botanist,  as  was  also  another,  less  costly,  but  fuller  enumeration  of 
Japanese  plants,  arranged  in  natural  families.  The  latter  work,  so 
far  as  completed,  contains  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  genera, 
and  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  species.  Siebold  states,  that  of 
five  liuudred  plants  most  remarkable  for  ornament  or  utility,  at  least 
lialf  are  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  from  China. 

Siebold's  observations,  during  his  residence  in  Japan,  upon  other 
subject  than  natural  history,  have  been  principally  embraced  in  a 
publication  in  numbei-s,  originally  in  German,  but  a  French  trans- 
lation of  paiis  of  which  has  appeared,  entitled  "  Nippon,  or  Archives 
for  the  Description  of  Japan."  This  work,  projected  like  most  of 
Siebold's  publications,  on  an  extensive  scale,  contains  many  trans- 
lations from  Japanese  historical  works,  and  exhibits  a  great  deal  of 
erudition,  at  the  same  time  it  is  diiTuse,  confused,  incoherent, 
intnxluciiig  a  great  deal  of  matter  with  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the 
subject;  and,  whatever  light  it  may  throw  upon  some  pai*ticular 
points,  not,  on  the  whole,  adding  a  great  deal  to  the  knowledge  we 
previously  had  ui  Japan,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  reader  would 
be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  it.^ 

*  A  beiiea  ot  uumbc-rs,  pr^-lcssing  to  give  the    substauco    of    tho    rtcjiit    works 
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The  same  year  in  which  Siebold  was  released,  a  parfcy  of 
Elnglish  convicts,  on  their  way  to  Australia  in  the  brig  Cyprus, 
mutinied  and  got  possession  of  the  vessel.  After  cruising  about  for 
five  months,  being  in  great  distress  for  wood  and  water,  they 
anchored  on  the  coast  of  Japan ;  but  they  were  fired  at  from  the 
shore,  and  obliged  to  depart  without  accomplisliing  thoir  object. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  three  Japanese,  the  only  survivors 
of  Ihe  crew  of  a  junk,  driven  by  storms  across  the  Pacific,  landed  on 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  They 
were  seized  by  the  natives,  but  were  redeemed  by  an  agent  of  the 
English  Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  and  sent  to 
England.  From  England  they  were  carried  to  Macao,  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  missionary.  Some 
time  after,  four  other  Japanese,  who  liad  been  wi-ecked  on  the 
Philippines,  were  brought  to  Macao. 

The  return  of  these  men  to  their  homes  seemed  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  opening  a  communication  with  Japan,  as  well  for  mercantile 
as  for  missionary  purposes,  and  an  American  mercantile  house  at 
Macao  fitted  out  the  brig  Morrison  for  that  purpose,  in  which  sailed 
one  of  the  partners.  Dr.  Perker,  a  missionary  physician,  and  Mr.  S. 
W.  Williams,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chinese  ReposUorxj,  and  after- 
wards Chinese  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry's  squadron.  At 
Lew  Chew  [Riukiu,  ^Sft],  where  the  vessel  touched,  Mr.  Qutzlafif 
also  came  on  board. 


on  Japan,  principaUy  Fis8chcr*s,  Meylou's  and  Sicbold's,  appeared  in  Uie  Asiatic 
Journal f  dnring  the  yeani  IS 39  and  1810,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  pnblisb- 
ed  at  London  in  a  volnme,  and  reprinted  in  Harper'n  Family  Library,  with  the 
i.tio  of  Manners  and  Customs  qf  the  Japanese  in  the  Sineteenth  Century,  The  same 
numbers,  to  which  some  others  were  subsequently  added  in  the  Asiatic  Journal ^ 
wtTj  reprinted  in  tlie  Chinese  Repository,  with  notes,  derivcil  from  the  information 
given  to  the  editor  by  the  shipwrecked  Japanese,  whom,  as  mentioned  above,  it  was 
attempted  to  carry  home  in  the  Morrison.  In  the  index  to  the  Chinese  Repository 
these  numbers  are  ascribed  to  a  lady,  a  ]\Iis.  B. 

A  still  more  elaborate  and  compreheLsive  work,  based  mainly  on  the  Eame 
materials,  and  often  drawing  largely  from  the  one  above  referred  to,  but  rendered 
more  complete  by  extracts  from  Eampfer  and  Thunberg,  is  De  Jancigny's  "  Japan." 
published  of  Paris,  in  1850  as  a  part  of  the  great  French  collection  entitled 
L*univers,  ou  Histoire  et  Description  de  tout  les  Peuples. 

Neither  of  ttese  works  contains  any  account  of  the  Portuguese  missions. 


On  the  27tL  of  July,  1837,  tliR  chain  of  islands  was  made  lE«d- 
iogup  Id  tlie  hny  ot  Jedo,  up  wbitrli  tlie  Morrison  pi-upetnled  some 
tliirty  mjles,  to  ITragawa  [Uraga,  jig^],  the  west  ciwist  of  the  bay, 
riaiug  hill  above  liill,  and  the  view  terminating  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
Fusi  [Fuji,  S'J^].  Neai'  Ui'agawa,  many  of  the  liills  wei-e  ciilti\'ate»l 
iu  ten'a«es,  but  tlie  general  aspect  of  the  shores  was  bleak  and 
barren.  Just  above,  thfi  passage  wan  narrowed  by  two  pointe  of 
laud  projecting  from  opposite  directions. 

Having  anchored  about  three  i|uarters  of  mile  from  the  shore, 
the  ship  was  eoon  visited  by  a  namber  of  boats.  Tlieir  crews,  some 
two  hundred  in  number,  and  evidently  of  the  lower  class,  hardly 
seemed  to  uudei-stand  the  Chinese  writing  in  which  provisioua, 
water,  and  a  government  officer  to  communicate  with,  were  asked 
ior.  They  seemed,  however  to  invite  a  lauding ;  liut  during  the 
night  cannon  were  planted  on  the  nearest  eminence,  and,  thoiigh  the 
firing  was  unskilful,  the  Morrison  waa  obliged  to  weigh.  She  was 
pursued  by  three  gim-boats,  each  with  tliirty  or  forty  men,  which 
boi'e  down  upon  her,  tiring  swivels ;  but  when  aha  lay  to  wait  for 
tliem,  they  retired.  A  piece  of  canvas,  on  which  was  painted,  m 
Chinese,  that  a  foreign  ship  desired  to  retom  some  shipwrecked 
natives,  and  to  obtain  some  provisions  and  water,  was  thrown  over- 
board ;  but,  though  it  was  picked  up,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The 
Japanese  on  board,  who  had  recognized  the  shores  of  tlieir  oonntry 
with  delight,  were  much  mortified  at  the  result,  which  they  ascribed 
in  part  to  their  not  having  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  their 
countrymen. 

For  the  purpose  ot  making  a  second  experiment,  on  the  SOtli  ot 
Aogast  the  Morrison  entered  the  bay  of  Eangoeima  [K^ft],  in  the 
principality  of  Satsama  [|£0].  The  shores,  rising  gradually  from 
the  water,  were  under  high  cultivation.  A  boat  from  the  ship  bonrd- 
ed  a  Japanese  fishing  vessel,  and  proceeded  to  a  little  village,  where 
they  toQud  the  people  in  great  commotion.  The  Morrison  followed, 
and  when  opposite  the  village,  was  visited  by  a  richly-dressed  officer, 
with  a  number  of  almost  naked  attendants.  He  stated  that,  sappoe- 
ing  the  ship  to  be  a  pirate,  preparations  had  been  made  to  fire 
on  her;  but,  satisfied  by  the  representation  of  the  Japanese  on 
board  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  received,  with  much  ap- 
parent interest,  the  despatches  prepared  for  the  priuce  ot  Satanma 
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and  the  emperor,  wliicli  he  promised  to  deliver  to  a  superior  officer. 
He  left  a  pilot  on  board ;  a  supply  of  water  was  sent,  and  the  ship 
was  visited  by  many  boat-loads  of  people,  superior  in  appearance 
to  those  seen  in  the  bay  of  Jedo ;  but  they  brought  nothing  to  sell. 

The  despatches  were  soon  brought  back  by  several  officers,  the 
superior  officer,  it  was  stated,  declining  to  receive  them.  They 
added  that  the  depositions  of  the  Japanese  passengers,  who  had 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them,  had  been  forwarded  to  Kan- 
gosima,  and  that  a  superior  officer  might  be  expected  from  that 
city.  Provisions  we,re  promised,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be 
towed  higher  up  the  bay;  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth, 
the  crew  of  a  fishing-boat  communicated  to  the  Japanese  on  board  a 
rumor  that  the  ship  was  to  be  expelled.  Warlike  preparations  were 
soon  seen  on  sliore,  in  strips  of  blue  and  wliite  canvas  stretched  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  Japanese  oa  board  stated,  with  rueful  faces,  tliat 
these  preparations  portended  war;  nor,  according  to  their  descrip- 
tion, were  these  cloth  batteries  so  contemptible  as  they  might  seem, 
as  four  or  five  pieces  of  heavy  canvas,  loosely  stretched,  one  behind 
another,  at  short  intervals,  would  weaken  the  force  of,  indeed,  almost 
stop,  a  cannon  baU. 

Officers  on  horseback,  and  several  hundred  soldiers,  soon  made 
their  appearance,  and  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  com- 
menced. The  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  sails  set,  but  there  was 
no  wind.  For  eighteen  hours  the  ship  was  exposed,  without  any 
means  of  offering  resistance,  to  two  fires  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
bay,  which  was  from  three  to  five  miles  broad,  till,  at  last,  she  was 
with  difficulty  conducted  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  past  the  forts. 

All  hope  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  of  returning  the  men,  was 
now  abandoned.  Tlie  poor  fellows  sufTered  severely  at  this  imex- 
pected  extinction  of  their  prospect  of  revisiting  their  families.  They 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and 
two  of  them  shaved  their  heads  entirely,  in  token,  as  it  was  imder- 
stood,  of  having  renounced  their  native  soil.  As  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  go  to  Nagasaki,  where  the  Japanese  on  board  expressed 
their  determinatitn  not  to  land,  the  Morrison  returned  to  Macao.^ 


*  Three  accounts  of  this  voynge  haTe  been  published,  one  by  Williams    Chinese 
Repository t  Nov.-  and  Dec,  1837) ;  a  seconk  by  Parker,  London.  1838,  and  a  third  by 
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In  1843,  probably  iii  causequence  of  tliis  visit  of  the   Morrison,  J 

ttlie  Japanese  authorities  iii'omulgnted  an  edict,  of  wliich  the   follow- 
ing is  a  triiuslation,    as  given  by  the  Dutt-L  at  Desinia,  who  wem  ] 
raqoested  to  oommanicate  to  the  othsr  ^ampeaa.  natksis — Of  flnt 
attempt  ever  made  to  emi^o;^  their  agener  lor  tiiat  paxpose. 

■  <*  KhlpwMtdEed  panoaa  offiw  JapuuM  Bttioa  mart  not  ba^iodgbttMAto  UnIp 

vrtaAwj,  uoapt  en  boud  ot  Dutdi  or  OU»mi  Mf»,  tot  ia  oan  Hmm  iMtumjtoi 
penoDB  ihftll  be  biwi^  back  in  tbe  tbijja  d  a&M  ttaUao*,  Oaj  wiH  not  t»  noehA 
CoaMeTing  the  expMM  piohfldtkm.  eten  to  Jmgmtm  ■nl'jaeti,  to  nglan  or  mto 
jWMtilneWniMi  ot  tbe  ooMta  («  Uanda  ot  tiw  amptai  ttili  pmUtUoB,.  te  |fMtH 
MMOD,  la  ntended  to  tontffua," 

The  BiltiBh  t^tmm  war  in  China,  at  fhe  prognwn.fll  vUdt  Ae 
Japaneae  were  veil  informed,  if  it  inorenBod  the  deain  cf  Hnt 
Bigliab  to  gain  aooeea  to  Japan,  did  not,  bj  an;  means,  «lintiiniBh 
the  Japaneee  dread  of  foretgners.* 

Ta   1846,  tbe  British  sorreyii^  frigate   fl<H*«n>|ig  «itM«d  flw 

King  Nev  Yolk,  1BS9.  It  tii  pcwlble  tbat  ontragei  bj  wbRHag  tmmIi,  whldi  b»1' 
begnn  lo  freqnent  the  teaa  of  Japsa  in  coDBiderahle  numben,  mi^t  hsTe  Bomewhat 
[QOieaHed  Ihs  antipathy  of  the  Japanese  toirBTda  foTeisnen.  Of  transaotiona  ot  that 
kind  we  aboold  be  little  likelf  to  hear,  but  (hat  tbe;  did  aomatimea  ocenr,  8*^018 
to  be  proTed  b;  a  paragraph  in  the  Bdneif  Oaielte  ot  Feb.  1S12,  waming  marineia 
to  be  canCiona  how  they  landed  on  Japan,  aa  a  Japanne  Tillage  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  ialanda,  somewheie  near  43"  north  latitude,  bad  been  Tecentlr  dMtrojed  bj 
the  ciew  of  the  Lady  Bowena,  tLen  in  the  harbor  of  Bidney,  and  whcae  oaptain 
openly  booated  of  tbe  tact 


*  Had  tbe  Japanese  been  leaders  of  (he  London  nGwapapaia,  they  might 
baTe  fonnd  id  the  following  paragraph,  which  nppenrad  in  the  Bxammer  ot 
Jannnry  21al,  1M3,  l^sh  motives  for  p^siating  in  thdr  erolnaiTa  po'icy : — 
"  UiesiOHunB  to  Cb»a — One  of  the  largest  meetings,  perhapf,  ever  held  in  Ezatot 
Hall,  was  held  on  Toesday  eTening,  conToned  by  the  London  Miaaiooary  Society, 
to  consider  tbe  inenna  ot  extending  a'd  piomoling  in  China  the  objects  of  the 
society.  Wm.  T.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  presided.  Dr.  Liefohlld  moved  tbs  fint 
MBolnlion,  expraiive  of  Oianktgiving  lo  God  for  the  icnr  6e(iewB  CAino  and  Qreat 
Britain  (the  inlumons  opinm  war),  and  for  the  greatly  enlarged  fadliliea  secQied 
by  the  treaty  ot  peace  for  the  inlrodnction  of  Christianity  into  that  empire.  This 
Mwdutioa  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adler,  aod  was  carried  nnanimonsty".  I 
bare  met  with  nothing  in  the  lettera  of  Jesuit  missioDsries,  nor  in  the  Jaiait 
niMioDS,  that  can  be  oi.mpared  with  this  specimen  of  Protestaiit  leal. 
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harbor  of  Nagasfiki.  As  slie  approached  she  was  surrounded  by 
numerous  guard-hoats,  from  one  of  which  a  letter  was  handed,  in 
Dutch  and  French,  directing  her  to  anchor  off  the  entrance,  till 
visited  by  the  authorities.  The  Japanese  officers  who  came  on 
boaixJ,  stated  that  they  liad  been  apprized  of  this  intended  visit  by 
the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Saramang  to  the  Lew  Chew  and  other  islands,  and  of  her  oper- 
ations tliere. 

With  great  difficulty  permission  was  obtained  to  land,  in  order 
to  make  some  astronomical  observations,  but  the  officers  eamestlv 
begged  that  tliis  might  not  be  repeated  till  they  could  consult  their 
superior ;  nor  were  they  willing  that  the  vessel  should  leave  till  such 
consultation  had  taken  place.  They  asked,  for  this  purpose,  a  stay 
of  two  days.  TJie  captain  offered  to  wait  four  days,  if  thoy  would 
allow  his  observations  to  be  continued  ;  but  this  they  declined,  urg- 
ing, as  a  reason,  their  own  danger  of  punishment.  The  vessel  was 
freply  supplied  with  such  provisions  hb  she  needed,  and  the  British 
officers  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  demeanor  of  the  Japanese, 
as  at  once  dignified  and  respectful. 

Tliat  same  year,  the  American  whale-sliip  Mercator,  Captain 
Cooper,  while  cruising  among  the  northern  islands  of  the  Japanese 
gi*oup,  fell  in  with  a  sinking  junk,  from  which  she  took  eleven 
Jaj  anese  sailora,  and  as  many  more  from  a  ixxjk,  to  which  they  had 
escaped.  Captain  Cooper  proceeded  with  these  rescued  men  to  the 
bay  of  Jedo,  and,  on  anchoring  there,  was  sun*omided  by  near  four 
hundred  armed  boats,  wliich  took  the  ship  in  tow,  took  all  the  arms 
out  of  her,  and  carried  her  in  front  of  a  neighboring  town,  probably 
Odawara  [/MHJKC].  Here  she  was  guarded  for  three  days,  being  all 
the  while  an  object  of  curiosity  to  great  crowds.  Orders  presently 
came  fi'om  Jedo,  in  these  words : — 

"I  am  informed,  by  the  mouths  o  some  sbipwrecked  persons  of  oar  conn* 
try,  that  they  have  been  bronght  home  by  your  ship,  and  that  they  have  been 
well  treated.  But.  according  tu  our  la^s,  they  must  not  be  bronght  home  except 
by  the  Chinese  or  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case,  we  shall  make 
an  exception,  because  the  return  of  these  men  by  you  must  be  attributed  to 
your  ignorance  of  these  laMs.  In  future,  Japanese  subjects  will  not  be  received 
in  like  circumRtances,  and  will  have  to  be  treated  rigorously  when  returned. 
Ton  are  hereby  advised  of  this,  and  that  you  must  make  it  known  to 
others. 
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"Am,  in  eoniequmioe  of  yonr  long  Toyage,  piotlBiciiifl,  Mid  wood  and  water  m 
wanting  on  iKMod  yoor  ship^  we  have  tegAid  to  toot  xeq[aflft»  and  whatoTW  70a 
want  will  be  glTen  to  700. 

**  Aa  Boon  aa  posBible  after  the  xeoeptloQ  oC  this  order,  the  ihip  mmt  depart 
and  return  directly  to  her  own  ooantry." 

Immediately  upon  the  xeoeipt  of  thifl  ordex;  the  ship  was  abnn- 
dantly  supplied  with  provisionsy  Jher  arms  were  zetomed,  and  she 
was  towed  out  of  the  bay  by  a  file  of  boats  more  Uian  a  mile  long^ 
It  would  seem  that  sinoe  the  visit  of  the  Morrison,  a  fleet  of  goaid* 
boats  had  been  provided  to  take  the  bay  of  Jedo  in  ohaige. 

Commodore  Biddle,  sent  soon  after  to  the  China  Seas,  with 
a  considerable  American  naval  force,  was  instructed,  among  other 
things,  to  ascertain  if  the  ports  of  Japan  were  accessible.  With  this 
object  in  view,  with  the  Columbus  ship  of  the  line,  and  Yinoennes 
frigate,  he  anchored  (July  20th,  1848)  in  the  bay  of  Jeda  Before 
the  ships  reached  their  anchorage,  an  officer  with  a  Dutch  interpreter 
came  on  board  to  inquire  their  object.  He  was  told  that  the  vessds 
came  as  friends  to  ascertain  whether  Japan  had,  like  China,  opened 
her  ports  to  foreign  trade ;  and,  if  slie  had,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  oE 
commeFce.  The  officer  requested  that  this  statement  should  be 
reduced  to  writing,  for  transmission  to  the  higher  authorities.  He 
also  stated  that  all  needed  supplies  would  be  furnished,  but  refused 
permission  to  land,  and  even  wished  to  stop  the  passing  of  boats 
between  the  two  vessels ;  but,  as  the  commodore  would  not  agree  to 
this,  he  did  not  persist  in  it.  The  vessel  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  boats,  and  as  many  Japanese  as  wished  were  allowed 
to  come  on  board,  both  as  a  proof  of  friendship  and  to  let  them  see 
the  strength  of  the  ships. 

Another  officer,  apparently  of  higher  rank,  came  on  board  the 
following  mormng.  He  stated  that  foreign  ships,  on  arrivmg  in 
Japan,  were  required  to  give  up  their  arms;  but  when  told  that 
only  trading  vessels  could  be  expected  to  do  tliat,  he  appeared  to 
be  satisfied.  Tlie  empemr's  reply  might  be  expected,  he  said,  in 
five  or  six  days.  He  was  offei*ed  copies  iu  Cliinese  of  the  late  Eng« 
lish,  French  and  American  treaties  with  China,  but  declined  to  re* 
ceive  them,  as  did  all  the  other  Japanese  officers  to  whom  they  were 
oflered.  To  explain  the  concourse  of  guard-boats  about  the  ship,  he 
I)retcuded  that  they  were  only  waiting  in  readiness  to  tow  the  ships 
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if  needed.  These  boats  followed  the  ships'  boats  when  sent  at  some 
distance  for  sounding,  but  did  not  offer  to  molest  them,  nor  did  the 
crews  of  the  ship's  boats  make  any  attempt  to  land. 

The  Japanese,  who  had  undertaken  to  water  the  ships,  sent 
off  the  first  day  less  than  two  hundred  gallons,  and  the  next  day 
not  so  much.  As  this  was  less  than  the  daily  consumption,  the 
commodore  stated  that  if  they  went  on  so,  he  should  send  his  own 
boats.  This  was  by  no  means  acceptable,  and  in  the  two  next  days 
they  furnished  twenty-one  thousand  gallons. 

On  the  28th,  an  officer  with  a  suite  of  eight  persons  came  on 
board  with  the  emperor's  letter,  which,  ae  translated  by  the  Dutch 
interpretor,  read  thus: 


**  According  to  the  Japanese  laws,  the  Japanese  may  not  ttade  except  with 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not  be  allowed  that  America  make  a  treaty 
with  Japan  or  trade  with  her,  as  the  same  is  cot  allowed  with  any  other  nation. 
CSonoeming  strange  lands  all  things  are  fixed  at  Nagasaki,  bnt  not  here  in  the 
bay ;  therefore,  yon  mnst  depart  as  qnidc  as  possible,  and  not  come  any  more 
to  Japan.' 


t> 


The  Japanese  original,  as  translated  at  Canton,  first  into  Chinese 
and  from  Chinese  into  English,  runs  as  follows: 


"The  object  ot  this  commanication  is  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  re- 
fuse to  trade  with  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  across  the  ocean  for  that 
purpose. 

"This  has  been  the  habit  of  onr  nation  form  time  immemorial.  In  all 
oases  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  occurred  we  have  positively  refused  to  trade. 
Foreigners  have  come  to  use  from  various  quarters,  but  have  always  been 
received  in  the  same  way.  In  taking  this  course  with  regird  to  you,  we  only 
pursue  our  accustomed  policy.  We  can  make  no  distinction  between  different 
foreign  nations — we  treat  them  all  alike,  and  you  ob  Americans  mnst  receive 
the  same  answer  with  the  rest.  It  will  be  of  do  use  to  renew  the  attempt, 
as  all  applications  of  the  kind,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  vdll  be  steadily 
rejected. 

"We  are  aware  that  our  customs  are  in  this  respect  different  from  those 
of  some  other  countries,  but  every  nation  has  a  right  to  manage  its  affairs  in  its 
own  way. 

"The  trade  carried  on  with  the  Dutch  at  Naga<iaki  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  precedent  for  trade  with  other  foreign  nations.  The  place  is 
one  of  few  inhabitants  and  very  little  business,  and  tiie  whole  affair  is  of  no 
importance. 
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"  In  Mtnlnston,  wo  have  to  «j  that  the  emperar  pcwtiveiy  Telr.ee^  the  permisBJon 
a  desiTs.  Be  euraestly  adviReti  jun  to  depart  immetluttely,  and  to  coiuiilt  jaai 
D  safat;  io  not  nppftuing  ogaio  npou  oat  ooBSt." 

This  paper,  which  had  neither  Jiddresa,  sipnfttnre  nor  date,  was 

•  Bncloaed  in  an  upen  envelope,  on  wUk^h  was  written,  "  Esphinatory 

r  Edict."     With  Inspect  to  tlie  delivery  of  it,  the  following    circnm- 

stancQ  occurred,  which  will  beat  be  stated  in  the  worda  of  the  oom- 

modore's  despatch : 

"  I  most  now  communicate  an  occurence  of  an  noplenaant  obar- 
acter.  On  the  morning  tluvt  the  officer  came  down  in  the  jonk  with 
the  emperor's  letter,  I  was  requested  to  go  on  board  the  jimk  to 
receive  it.  I  refused,  and  informed  the  interpreter  that  the  officer 
must  deliver  on  board  this  ship  any  letter  that  liad  been  entrusted 
him  for  me.  To  this  the  officer  assented ;  but  added,  that  my  letter 
having  been  delivered  on  board  the  American  ship,  he  thoiight  tlie 
emjieror's  letter  should  l)e  delivered  on  Ijoard  the  Japanese  vessel. 
As  tlie  Japanese  officer,  though  attacliing  importance  to  his  own 
proposal,  had  withdrawn  it  as  soon  as  I  objected  to  it,  I  condnded 
tliat  it  ndght  be  well  for  nie  to  gratify  liim,  and  I  informed  the 
interpreter  that  I  would  go  on  board  the  junk,  mid  there  reoeived 
the  letter.  The  interpreter  then  went  an  board  the  jnuk,  and  in  aa 
hour  afterwards  I  went  alongside  in  the  ship's  boat,  in  my  onifann. 
At  the  moment  that  I  was  stepping  on  board,  a  Japanese  on  the 
deck  of  the  junk  gave  me  a  blow  or  push,  whic^  threw  me  back 
into  the  boat.  I  immediately  called  to  the  interpreter  to  have  the 
man  seized,  and  the  returned  to  the  ship."  The  int«preter  and  a 
number  of  Japanese  followed,  who  expressed  groat  concern  at  what 
had  happened,  and  who  succeeded  in  convincing  the  commodcd^ 
that  his  intention  of  coming  on  board  had  not  been  understood. 
They  ofiered  to  inflict  any  punishment  he  chose  on  the  offender ; 
but  as  to  that  matter  he  referred  them  to  the  laws  of  Japan ;  and 
being  satisffed  that  it  was  an  individual  act,  without  authority 
from   the   officers,    he   concluded  to  be  satisfied.*     What  intorpre- 

*  His  iiutmotioDB  caulkined  him  Dot  to  do  anrtbli^  "  to  cxdt«  t,  hoellle 
fMling,  01  distniBt  of  the  United  States."  The  official  papen  relating  to  tbja 
cxpeditioii,  and  to  the  aubaequent  one  of  the  Pnble,  vill  be  fovsd  ia  iSewit* 
DomnunU,  1^1—1853,  vol  ix,  {Ex.  Doc.  No.  &9.) 
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tfttiou  was  put  upon  his  conduct  by  the  Japanese  will  presently 
appear. 

At  the  very  moment  that  these  ships  were  thus  unceremoniously 
sent  away,  eight  American  sailors  were  imprisoned  in  Japan,  though 
possibly  the  fact  was  not  then  known  at  Jedo.  They  had  escaped 
from  the  wreck  of  the  whale-ship  Lawrence,  to  one  of  the  Japanese 
Kuriles,  where  they  had  landed  early  in  June.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  several  months,  they  were  taken  to  Matsmai  [^t^],  and 
finally  to  Nagasaki.  One  of  them,  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was 
killed.  At  last,  after  seventeen  months'  confijiement,  they  were 
given  up  to  the  Dutch  at  Desima  [[ij]^],  and  sent  to  Batavia  in  the 
ship  of  1847.  According  to  an  account  signed  by  the  mate,  and 
published  in  the  Serampore  Free  Press,  their  usage  had  been  very 
hard. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  day  preceding  the  departure  of  the  two 
American  ships  from  the  bay  of  Jedo,  two  French  ships  of  war,  the 
frigate  Cleopatra,  commanded  hy  Admiral  Cecille,  and  a  corvette, 
on  a  surveying  expedition,  entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  admiral  stated,  of  letting  the  Japanese  know  that 
Ihe  French,  too,  had  great  ships  of  war ;  but  being  surrounded  by 
boats  and  refused  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  they  departed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  consequence  of  these  visits  the  Dutch 
at  length  communicated  to  the  French  and  American  governments, 
copies  of  the  edict  of  1843,  concerning  the  return  of  shipwrecked 
Japanese,  and  surveys  of  the  Japanese  coast,  already  given. 

In  September,  1848,  fifteen  foreign  seamen  arrived  at  Nagasaki, 
forwarded  from  Matsmai  [^ififj  in  a  Japanese  junk,  from  which  they 
were  carried  in  close  kangos  [kogo,  S|||]  to  a  temple  prepared  for 
their  residence,  and  around  which  a  high  palisade  was  erected,  no 
communication  with  them  being  allowed.  Indeed,  it  was  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  the  director  of  the  Dutch  factory  obtained 
leave  to  send  them  some  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  As  none  of 
the  sailors  understood  Dutch,  the  Japanese  officera  who  had  them  in 
charge  found  it  diflicult  to  communicate  with  them, — to  aid  in 
which,  the  Dutch  director  was  finally  called  in.  Eight  of  the  men, 
according  to  their  own  account,  were  Americans,  all  quite  yomig, 
and  seven  of  them  Sandwich -Islanders.  They  stated  themselves  to 
have  escajped  from  the  wreck   of   the   American    whaler,   Ladoga, 
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wluch,  woootdiiig  to  Umb  aobomii,  had  sianiek  a  jboal  in  fhe  Sea  of 
Japanese,  and  gone  to  pieoes.  The  diieotor  wished  to  send  them  to 
Batavia  in  the  annual  Datoh  vessd,  then  about  to  safl,  but  for  this 
a  lefeiemoe  to  Jedo  was  neoessary,  whidi  would  lake  fiqirij  daj8» 
mnch  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  tiie  Japanese  ude  for  the  depsjteie 
oC  the  ship. 

These  facts  having  heen  Cbmmmiioaied^  nnder  date  of  Am.  S7, 
I849|  by  the  Datoh  otmsid  at  Canton  tothe  Amnriiwn  eommtiwioner 
there,  Captun  Geisenger,  in  oommand  on  that  station,  despatched 
the  sloop-of-war  PtoUe,  CSommander  Glyn,  to  Nagasaki,  to  faring 
away  these  sailonB. 

Glyn  tonched  at  Lew  Ghew  [Bidkid,  $OK^  whexe  he  bamed 
from  the  Bet.  RJ.  Bettelheim,*  a  mfssicmaiy  xesident  there^  that 
Tezy  ezaggeiated  zeports  had  zeached  these  uiand  of  ohastiaement 
inflicted  upon  an  American  officer  who  had  visited  Jedo  in  a  **  big" 
ship.  The  missionary  seemed  even  to  thiidc  that  these  reparts  were 
not  withoat  their  inflnence  apoa  the  authorities  of  Lew  Giew,  as  the 
cause  of  a  **want  of  acocnnmodation '*  exhibited  in  their  oondnot 
towards  the  Preble, — ^a  piece  of  information  which  had  its  influence 
in  leading  Captain  Glyn  to  assume  a  very  decided  tone  in  his  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  the  authorities  of  Nagasaki 

The  Preble  made  the  land  off  Nagasaki  on  the  17th  of  April 
Japanese  boats,  which  soon  came  alongside,  threw  on  board  a  bam- 
boo, in  the  split  of  which  were  papers  containing  the  customary 
notifications  to  foregin  vessels,  as  to  their  anchorage,  and  the  con- 
duct they  were  to  observe,  and  certain  questions  which  they  were  to 
answer,  lliese  papers  (in  English,  with  some  Dutch  variations) 
wei*e  verbatim  as  follows: 


*  Dr.  Be'te]heim  is  at  this  moment  in  this  oountry,  anxions  to  be  employed 
as  a  miKsionary  to  Japan,  for  which  his  experience,  derived  from  a  nine  yeanT 
residence  in  Lew  Chew,  gives  him  peculiar  qnarification;^  His  treatment  there 
was  characteristic.  The  authorities  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  bnt  afraid  to 
send  him  away  by  force,  wLile  he  was  determined  not  to  go.  The  inhabitants 
were  ordered  to  keep  away  from  his  house,  to  sell  Lim  nothing  beyond  a  supply 
of  food,  and  to  avoid  him  whenever  he  came  near;  while  oflBcers  were  appointed 
to  watch  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  See  OlyrCs  Letter  in  Senate  Do- 
cuments, 1851—1852.  vol.  IX.,  No.  59.  There  are  also  two  cniious  pamphlets  on 
the  subject^  written  by  Dr.  Bettelheim,  and  printed  Canton. 
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1.  Warning  to  respective  commanders,  their  qfficers  and  crew  qf  the  iifssels 
approaching  the  coast  of  Jop  in^  or  anchoring  near  the  coast  in  the  hays  of  the 
empire. — Dnrmg  the  time  foreigD  vessels  are  on  the  coast  of  Japan  or  near,  as  well 
an  in  the  bay  of  Nag^waki,  is  expected  and  likewise  ordered,  thiit  every  one  of  the 
ship's  company  will  behave  properly  towarda  and  accost  civUlen  the  Japanese  subjects 
in  general.  No  one  may  leave  the  vessd,  or  nse  her  boats  for  cmishing  or  landing 
on  the  islands  or  on  the  main  coast  and  onght  to  remain  on  board  until  further 
advice  from  the  Japanes  government  has  been  received.  It  is  likewise  forbidden 
to  fire  guns,  or  use  other  fire-arms  on  board  the  veisel,  as  well  as  in  their  boats. 
Very  disagreeable  consequence  might  result  in  cose  the  aforeside  schould  not  be 
strictly  observed.    (Signed.)    The  Governor  of  Nagasaki. 

2.  To  tfie  commanders  qf  vessels  approaching  ihit  empire  under  Dutch  or  other 
colors. — By  express  orders  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  you  are  requested,  as  soon 
as  you  have  arrived  near  the  northern  Cavallos,  to  anch  r  there  at  a  safe  place, 
and  to  remain  until  you  will  have  received  further  advice.  Very  disagreeable 
consequences  mig^t  result  in  case  this  order  should  not  be  strictly  observed* 
Deslma.  (Signed.)  The  Reporters  attached  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  (SeaL) 
Translated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Netherlands'  trade  in  Japan.  (Qu.  chief 
interpreter  ?) 

3.  (This  is  addressed  like  No.  2,  and  contains  the  same  orders  about  anchorage. 
It  then  proceeds  as  follows:)  "Please  to  answer,  as  distinctly  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  name  of  your  vessel?  What  her 
tonnage?  What  is  the  number  of  her  crew?  Where  do  yon  come  from?  What  is 
the  date  of  your  departure  ?  Have  you  any  wrecked  Japanese  on  board  ?  Have 
you  anything  to  ask  for,  as  water,  firewood,  &o,  &o.?  Are  any  more  vessels  in 
company  with  you  bound  for  this  empire?  By  order  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 
Translated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Netherlands'  trade  in  Japan. 


*  Uppxb  Bspobteb.    (Seal.) 
UiCDKB  Bepobtsb.    (Scrl.) 


The  ship  was  soon  after  boarded  by  a  Japanese  interpreter  with 
seven  men,  who  gave  directions  in  English  as  to  her  anchorage; 
but,  as  the  captain  persisted  in  selecting  his  own  ground,  the  officer 
yielded.  To  another  officer,  who  came  on  board  to  learn  what  he 
wanted,  he  stated  his  object,  which  led  to  many  inquiries.  The 
vessel  was  surrounded  by  guard-boats,  and  the  usual  offer  was 
made  of  supplies,  which  were  refused  unless  payment  would  be  ac- 
cepted*   To  an  officer  who  came  on  board  the  next   day.    Captain 


*  The  same  officers  probably,  designated  by  KUmpfer  as  deputies  of  tba 
governor,  called  by  Thunberg  banjos  [Banjo^bu,  H/^^],  and  by  the  more  recent 
Dutch  writers  gohavjoshi  [GobanjoshS,  HPff^^]. 
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Glyn  complained  of  these  guard-boats ;  and  he  gare  him  also  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  stating  his  object.  The  saiuB 
officer  having  returned  on  the  22d,  bat  only  with  promises  of  a 
speedy  answer,  CSaptain  Glyn  remonstrated  with  warmth.  Finally, 
on  the  26th,  throngh  the  intervention  of  the  Dntch  director,  who^ 
being  sick  himself,  sent  one  of  his  subordinates  on  board,  the 
s&ilors  were  delivered  up  without  waiting  to  send  to  Jedo,  as 
had  been  proposed.  The  day  before»  &  corioos  memorandmn  in 
Japanese  Dutch,  a  sort  of  journal  or  histoiy  of  the  prisoners  since 
their  capture,  was  handed  to  the  captain,  who  was  very  hard-pressed 
to  say  whether  he  would  sail  as  soon  as  he  received  them.  Another 
memorandtun  in  Dutch  was  also  handed  to  him,  to  the  e£GBct»  that  as 
all  shipwrecked  mariners  were  sent  home  by  the  Ohinese  or  Datdb, 
this  spedal  sending  for  them  was  not  to  be  allowed. 

It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  the  men,  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  deserters,  having  left  the  Ladoga  near  the  Straits  of  Sangar. 
At  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Jeeo^  where  they  landed,  they  weie 
supplied  with  rice  and  firewood,  but  while  they  staid  weze  gnaided 
by  soldiers,  and  surrounded  by  a  cloth  screen,  as  if  to  keep  them 
from  seeing  the  country.  Landing  two  days  after  at  another  vil- 
lage, they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  and  were  confined  in  a  house 
guarded  by  soldiers;  but  for  some  time  were  amused  by  promises 
that  they  should  be  released  and  furnished  with  a  boat.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  U\o  of  them  escaped^  but  were  speedily 
recaptured.  A  quarrel  taking  place  between  them,  one  of  them 
was  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  two  othei*s,  having  made  a  second  escape, 
after  being  retaken  were  shut  up  with  him.  A  new  quarrel  happen- 
ing in  the  cage,  one  of  the  prisoners  was  taken  out  and  severely 
whipped.  Two  months  after  their  capture,  the  whole  number  were 
put  in  a  junk,  the  three  close  prisoners  in  one  cage,  the  twelve 
others  in  another,  and  forwarded  to  Nagasaki.  They  were  lodged 
at  first  in  a  palisaded  and  guarded  house,  and  were  subjected  to 
several  interrc^tions,  being  flattered  with  hopes  of  being  sent  home 
in  the  Dutch  vessel  then  in  the  liarlx)r.  Li  order  to  get  on  board 
her,  McCoy  (who  described  himself  as  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
1x)ru  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  moat  intel- 
.ligeut  of  the  party)  made  a  third  escape,  Japanese  jails,  be  ob- 
served, might  do  well  enough  for   Japanese,    but    could   not   hold 
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Americans.  Being  I'etaken,  lie  was  tied, — much  as  described  in 
(Jolownin's  naiTative, — put  into  a  sort  of  stocks,  and  repeatedly 
examined  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  Tlience  he  was  taken  to 
the  common  prison  and  confined  by  himself  for  three  weeks ;  but,  on 
threatening  to  starve  liimself ,  and  refusing  to  eat  for  three  days,  he 
was  restored  to  his  companions,  it  would  seem,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Dutch  director,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  the  men 
to  wait  patiently,  and  not  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

After  a  month's  longer  detention,  a  new  escape  was  planned,  but 
only  McCoy  and  two  others  succeeded  in  getting  out.  Being  retaken 
they  were  tied,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  finally  all  were  sent  to  the 
common  prison,  where  they  had  very  hard  usage.  It  was  stated- 
and  no  doubt  truly  enough,  in  the  Dutch  memorandum,  respecting 
their  treatment,  handed  in  by  the  Japanese,  tliat  they  gave  so  much 
trouble  that  the  authorities  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
One  of  the  Americ.»ns  died,  and  one  of  the  Sandwich-Islanders 
hung  liimself.  McCoy,  who  had  learned  considerable  Japanese,  was 
secretly  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Preble  by  one  of  the  guards 
with  whom  he  had  established  an  intimacy. 

At  the  same  time  with  these  men  another  seaman  from  an 
American  whaler  was  delivered  up,  who  had  landed  a  month  or 
two  later  on  some  still  more  northerly  Japanese  island.  As  this 
man,  named  McDonald,  and  who  described  himself  as  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  bom  at  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  had  made  no  attempt  at 
escaping,  he  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  severity.  In  fact,  he 
lived  in  clover,  the  Japanese  liaving  put  him  to  use  as  a  teacher 
of  English.  The  ver^'  interpreter  who  boarded  the  Preble  had 
been  one  of  his  scholars.  All  these  men  stated  that  they  had  ])een 
i-equired  to  trample  on  the  crucifix  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
Portuguese,  that  reason  being  suggested  to  them  when  they  showed 
some  reluctance  to  do  it. 

McCoy  mentioned,  and  others  confirmed  it,  that  when  he  threat- 
ened the  Japanese  guards  with  vengeance  from  some  American 
ship  of  war,  they  told  him  th.it  they  had  no  fears  of  tliat,  as  the 
year  before,  at  the  city  of  Jedo,  a  common  soldier  had  knocked 
down  an  American  commander,  and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
it.  McCoy  and  the  others  strenuously  denied  having  ever  heai-d 
this  story  (evidently  referring  to  the  occun^nce  described  in  a  pro- 
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ceding  page)  before  it  was  thus  mentioned  to  them  by  the  Japanese. 

McDonald,  before  his  release,  was  requested  by  the  Japanese  to 
describe  the  relative  rank  of  the  commander  of  the  Preble,  by  count- 
ing down  in  the  order  of  succession  from  the  liighest  chief  in  the 
United  States.  Like  a  true  republican,  he  began  with  the  people ; 
but  the  Japanese,  he  says,  could  make  nothing  of  that.  He  then 
enumerated  the  grades  of  president,  seci^etary  of  the  navy,  commo- 
dore, post  captain  and  commander,  which  latter  rank,  being  that  of 
the  officer  in  question,  seemed  so  elevated  as  rather  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  his  auditors. 

Five  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Preble,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  Commander  Matheson,  in  the  British  surveying  ship  Mariner, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Jedo,  off  the  town  of  Uragawa  [Draga,  <|^f|], 
and  three  miles  liigher  up,  according  to  Ids  statement,  than  any  other 
vessel  had  been  allowed  to  proceed.  As  he  entered  the  bay,  he  was 
met  by  ten  boats.  A  paper  was  handed  up,  in  Dutch  and  French, 
requesting  him  not  to  anchor,  nor  cruise  in  the  bay ;  but  when  the 
Japanese  found  he  was  determined  to  proceed,  they  offered  to  tow 
him.  During  the  night  he  was  watched  by  Ix^ats  and  from  the 
shore.  Having  a  Japanese  interpreter  on  boanl,  lie  comniuuiciited 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  sent  his  caixJ  on  slioi-e  to  the  governor 
of  the  town,  witli  a  note  in  Cliinese,  proposing  to  wait  upon  liim ; 
to  whicli  the  governor  replied,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  for 
foreigners  to  land,  and  that  he  should  lose  his  life  if  he  allowed 
Captain  Matheson  to  come  on  shore,  or  to  proceed  any  liigher  up 
the  bay. 

The  survey  of  the  anchorage  having  been  completed,  Matheson 
proceeded,  on  the  31st,  to  the  bay  of  Samoda  [Shimoda,  "1*  B3]»  t)n  the 
other  side  of  the  promontory  of  Idsu  [^5],  wliei'e  he  spent  five  days 
in  surveying,  and  was  detained  two  days  longer  by  the  weathei-.  After 
the  second  day,  he  was  visited  by  an  interpreter,  who  understood 
Dutch,  and  by  two  officers  irom  Uragawa,  [Draga,  ^^],  apparently 
spies  on  each  other,  to  watch  his  proceedings ;  and  finally  an  officer  of 
rank,  from  a  town  thirieen  miles  off,  came  on  board.  There  were 
tlireo  fisliing  villages  at  the  anchorage,  and  he  landed  for  a  short  time, 
but  the  Japanese  officei^s  followed,  begging  and  entreating  him  to  go 
on  board  again.  The  ship  was  supplied  with  plenty  of  fish,  and 
boiits  were  furnished  to  tow  lier  out. 
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In  1850,  the  Japanese  sent  to  Batavia,  in  the  annual  Dutch 
ship,  three  American  sailors  who  had  been  left  in  1848  on  one  of  the 
Eurile  Islands,  also  thirty-one  other  sailors  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish whaling-ship  Edmund,  of  Bobertstown,  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Jeso.  At  the  same  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous recent  visits  to  their  coasts,  the  Dutch  were  requested  to  give 
notice  to  other  nations,  that  although  it  had  been  determined,  in 
1842,  to  furnish  with  necessary  supplies  such  foreign  vessels  as 
arrived  on  the  coast  in  distress,  this  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  the  least  change  as  to  the  policy  of  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  foi-eigners. 
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We  have  seen  in  tlie  last  cliapter  how  the  whale  fishery,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  China  to  foreign  trade,  on  the  other, 
had  more  and  moi-e  drawn  attention  to  Japan ;  in  the  conduct  of 
whose  fmictionaries,  liowevei%  no  indication  ap].3eared  of  any  dispo- 
sition to  abandon  their  ancient  exclusive  policy.  It  has  even  been 
asseiied*  that  a  new  Hiogim  [lyeyoshi,  ^^],  who  liad  succeeded  in 
1842  (after  a  fifty-five  years'  reign  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor), 
had  im].x)sed  new  restrictions  on  foreign  products,  and,  by  special 
encouragement  to  home  productions  of  similar  kinds,  had  endeavored 
to  supersede  tlie  necessity  of  receiving  anything  from  abroad.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Dutch  trade  rather  diminished  tlian  increased.  Tlie 
amount  of  that  trade,  from  1825  to  1833,  inclusive,  is  stated  by  Jan- 
cigny,  from  official  i-eturns,  or  those  reputed  to  be  such,  at  289,150 
florins  ($115,020)  for  impoi-tations,  and  702,675  florins  ($281,078)  for 
expoi-tations.  In  1846,  the  impoi-tations  reached  only  231,117  fr. 
($92,4 16:>,  and  the  exix)rtations  552,319  fr.  ($220,927);  and  those 
of  tlie  preceding  year  had  been  about  the  same.  The  private  ti*ade, 
and  the  attempts  at  smuggling  connected  with  it,  were  verv'  nar- 
rowly   watched.     Within    the    preceding  ten  years,  one  interpreter 


*  By  Siebold,  in  Moniteur  des  [mhs,  vol.  u.,  p,  340,  in  his  *•  Essay  on  the  Commerce 
of  Jupiiu." 
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had  been  executed,  and  another  had  been  driven  to  cut  himself 
open,  in  consequence  of  complicity  in  smuggling.  The  private 
trade  had  been  farmed  out,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  it, 
at  30,000  fi.  (^$12,000)  annually — the  amount  at  which  Eampfer  had 
reckoned  the  profits  from  that  source  of  the  director  alone.  Among 
the  Dutch  imports  upon  government  account,  woollens,  silks  velvets, 
cotton  goods,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
ai*e  mentioned.  Sugar,  formerly  a  leading  article,  no  longer  appears 
on  the  list.  The  returns  continued  to  be  exclusively  in  camphor 
and  copper,  the  latter  furnished  by  the  Japanese  government  at  the 
old  rates,  much  below  the  current  price,  by  which  advantage  alone 
was  the  Dutch  trade  sustained.  Among  the  private  importations 
were  spices  chemicals,  and  a  great  variety  of  Paris  trinkets,  for 
which  various  Japanese  manufactures  and  products  were  taken  in 
exchange. 

The  Chinese  trade  had  declined  not  less  than  that  of  the  Dutch. 
I'he  ten  junks  a  year,  to  which  it  was  now  restricted,  all  came  from 
Sha-po  L^ffi]  0^^^  ^^^  ^^°^  Chusan  Lifrllj])*  ^^^alf  of  them  in  Januaiy 
and  the  other  half  in  August  --their  cargoes,  which  include  a  gi'oat 
variety  of  articles,  being  partly  furnished  by  private  merchants  who 
come  over  in  them,  but  chiefly  by  a  commercial  company  at  Sha-po, 
for  whom  the  captains  of  the  junks  act  as  supercargoes.  Except  as 
to  some  trifling  articles,  this  trade  seems,  like  that  of  the  Dutch,  to 
be  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  who,  or  some 
privileged  company  under  them,  purchase  the  imports  and  furnish  a 
return  cargo  to  each  jtmk,  two  fifths  in  copper  and  th3  remainder  in 
other  articles.  The  Chinese,  however,  still  continued  to  be  allowed 
much  more  liberty  than  the  Dutch  of  personal  intercourse  with  the 
inliabitants  of  Nagasaki. 

The  settlement  of  California,  the  new  trade  opened  thence  with 
China,  and  the  idea  of  steam  communication  across  the  Pacific,  for 
which  the  coal  of  Japan  might  be  needed,  combined  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Northern  Japanese  seas  to  increase 
the  desire  in  America  for  access  to  the  ports  of  Japan.  Shortly 
after  the  visit  of  the  Pi-eble,  tlie  American  government  resolved  to 
send  an  envoy  thither,  backed  by  such  a  naval  force,  as  would 
ensure  liim  a  respectful  hearing — the  cases  of  Biddle  and  Gl^iin 
seeming  to  prove  that  tlie  humoriug  policy  could  not  be  relied  upon 
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and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  saooessfiilly  with  tbe  Aikpanese 
to  diow  a  lesoltttion  not  to  take  no  for  an'  answer. 

Acoordingly,  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretury  of  State,  i^cepazod  a  let- 
ter  fi'om  the  President  to  the  Emperor  at  S&pata;  also  a  JMer  oi 
instructions  to  the  American  naval  commander  in  the  Gfaiiia  aeefr 
to  whom  it  was  reedved  to  entrust  the  dnty  of  eavaj,  and  wLobb 
force  was  to  be  strengUiened  by  addiiianal  ships.  Tbe  sailing 
however,  of  these  ships  was  delayed  till  after  Mr.  Webeter^s  death; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Gommodore  MatUiew  0.  Ferxy  wiwi  aeleoiad 
as  the  head  of  the  expedition.  A  new  letter,*  dated  Nov.  5, 18^ 
addressed  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Se^?etary  of  the  Navy, 
thus  defined  its  objects. 

"  1.  To  effect  some  permanjent  arrangement  for  the  piroteeUQD 
of  American  seamen  and  property  wrecked  on  fliese  islanidbi  or 
driven  into  their  ports  by  stress  of  weather. 

^<  2.  The  permission  to  American  vessels  to  enter  cue  or  more 
of  their  ports,  in  order  to  obtain  sap^dka  of  prorisioiis,  water,  fiiel, 
&0. ;  or,  in  case  of  disastei^,  to  refit  so  as  to  enable  them  to  {NPOse^ 
cute  their  voyage.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  permission  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  for  coal,  if  not  on  one  of  the  principal  islands,  at 
least  on  some  small,  uninhabited  one,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are 
several  in  their  vicinity. 

"  3.  The  permission  to  our  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  cargoes  by  sale  or 
barter. 

The  mission  was  to  be  of  a  pacific  character,  as  the  president 
had  no  power  to  declare  war ;  yet  the  show  of  force  was  evidently 
relied  upon,  as  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  weigh  with  the 
Japanese.  The  Dutch  government,  it  was  stated,  had  instructed 
their  agents  at  Desima  to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Jancigny,t  who  speaks 
from  information  obtained  during  a  i-esidence  at  Batavia  in  1844-45, 


*  The  cfilcial  doouments  relating  to  tbis  expedition  were  printed  by  order  of 
C.  S.  Senate,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  34. 

t  Japa^,  p.  197.  Perry,  to  judge  by  his  letters  (Dec.  14,  1S52,  May  6,  1853  • 
did  not  place  mnoh  reliance  on  the  aid  of  the  Dutch.  The  Brib'sh  Admiralty 
showed  their  good  will  by  furnishing  the  latest  charts  and  siiling  directions  for 
the  Elastem  seas. 
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the  King  of  Holland  had,  as  long  ago  as  that  time  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  urging  him  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
exclusion.  Tlie  letter  of  instructions  disavowed  any  wish  to  obtain 
exclusive  privileges ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  nothing  was  to  be 
said  about  otlier  nations. 

A  new  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was  also  prepared  in  the 
following  terms : 


«c 


MnXABD  FiLLMOBE,  PbVSIDBNT  OF  THE  UNITED  StATEB  OF  AmEBICA  TO  HI8    IlCPEBIAL 

Majesty,  the  Empebob  of  Japan. 


"  Gbbat  Ain>  (jkx)D  Fbiekd  : 

*'  I  send  yon  this  public  letter  by  Commodore  Matthew  G.  Perry,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  the  sqnadron 
now  visitirg  ^onr  imperial  majesty's  dominions. 

*'  I  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  nssure  yonr  imperial  mijesty  that  I 
entertain  the  kindest  feelings  towards  yonr  majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
that  I  have  no  other  object  in  sending  him  to  Japan  bnt  to  propose  to  yonr 
imperial  majesty  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  live  in  friendship  and 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  eac'i  other. 

**The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stateii  forbid  all  interference  witl) 
the  religious  or  political  concerns  of  other  nations.  I  have  particularly  charged 
CommcAiore  Perry  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  could  possibly  disturb  the 
tionquiility  of  your  imperial  majesty's  dominions. 

'*  The  United  States  of  America  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  our  Territory  of 
Oregon  and  State  of  California  lie  directly  opposite  to  the  dominions  of  yous 
imperial  majesty.  Our  steamships  can  go  from  California  to  Japan  in  eighteen 
days. 

"  Our  great  state  of  California  produces  about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
every  year,  besides  silver,  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  and  many  other  valuable 
articles.  Japan  is  also  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  produces  many  very  valuable 
articles.  Your  imperial  majesty's  subjects  are  skilled  in  many  of  the  arts.  I  am 
desirous  that  our  two  countries  should  trade  vtrith  each  other,  for  the  benefit  both 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

"We  know  that  the  ancient  laws  of  your  imperial  majesty's  govemmert  do 
not  allow  of  foreign  trade  except  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch ;  but,  as  the 
state  of  the  world  changes,  and  new  govemmets  are  formed,  it  seems  to  be  wise, 
from  time  to  time,  make  new  laws.  There  was  a  time  when  the  ancient  laws 
of  your  imperial  majesty's  government  were  first  made. 

"  About  the  same  time  America,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  New  Worldt 
was  first  discovered  acd  settled  by  the  Europeans.  For  a  long  time  there  were  but 
a  few  people,  and  they  were  poor.  They  have  cow  become  quite  numerous;  their 
commerce  is  very  extensive ;  and  they  think  that  if  your  imperiiil  majesty  were  so 
far  to  change  the  a:  cient  laws  as  to  allow  a  free  trade  between  the  two  countries 
it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  both. 


"  If  jour  inipi-riitl  nnOest;  ia  not  Butiafied  tUat  it  woiiJJ  be  wife  ullogetlier  to 
nbrognle  Iho  anaient  Ia«h,  vb'cli  forbid  forefgri  trade.  Iliej'  might  be  snapeoiiad 
Tot  five  or  ten  jeara,  bo  an  totlj  tlie  experimenl.  IE  it  di>efi  not  prore  na  b^ae&Ml 
uH  wiia  liopeil.  the  tincii^nt  JavB  can  l)«  restonyi.  TLe  UnileJ  Stntfs  often  timil 
their  treotiot  u'ilb  foreign  stntcH  to  a  (ew  leara,  aacl  then  nmeir  Itiem  or  not,  m 
they  ijleiiw. 

"  I  hale  directed  Commo  'ore  Peirjr  to  meslion  another  Uiiug  to  your  imperial 
majesty.  Mnoy  q(  otir  aliipi  pass  every  year  from  CntiforDia  to  China  ;  and  fcreat 
nnniberH  of  otir  people  pareue  the  wliule  fisliery  nenr  the  slicroBot  Japan.  It  eoine- 
limoa  happens,  in  nlormy  weolhcr,  Itint  obc  of  our  uLiiw  ia  wrecked  on  }~oar 
inil«iial  majeaty's  Hbiicea.  In  nil  aiii'h  case*  we  oak.  and  expect,  that  oar  Titifcrtanate 
peojilo  should  bo  truated  vith  kinilufas,  and  Ihnl  their  property  sboald  be  iirotecled. 
till  v/e  can  Bend  a  veHxel  nod  bring  theia  away.  We  are  very  muoh  in  earnest  Id 
this. 

•'  Commodoro  retry  ia  also  directed  by  me  to  tepiesent  lo  ytiir  impatia!  m^esty 
that  we  understand  there  iii  a  (;reat  abnu''ance  of  coal  and  pn>^i8iunlt  in  Ibe  em]iire 
of  Japan.  Onr  iilenlnshipB,  in  croHsirg  I'jm  great  ocean,  bntn  u  great  deal  of  coal, 
anil  it  iu  not  cunYenimi  ti:i  bring  it  nil  the  way  from  America.  We  wiHh  that  our 
HteamHhipH  and  olhor  vencln  Bbonlil  be  allowed  to  atop  at  Japan  and  supply 
theniBelyee  nith  coal,  i  roWsions  and  wntor.  They  will  pay  for  them  in  money, 
or  anything  else  yonr  itnpertul  mojetity'a  aubjeota  may  preror ;  nnd  we  reqtint 
your  impcilnl  mnjeety  to  apiKiinl  it  ciinvenieiil  port,  in  the  soiilLem  part  o(  the 
emjwre,  where  oor  veaBela  mny  stop  tor  Ihia  piirpoae.  Wo  are  very  deairoua  of 
this. 

''Iliese  are  the  oidy  objects  for  which  I  have  sent  Commodore  Ferry,  nith 
a  powerfnl  sqnadroc,  to  pay  a  Tiait  to  ycnr  impirinl  mnjealy'a  renowned  oily  of 
Tedo:  friendahip,  commerce,  n  nnpply  of  coal  and  prorldona,  and  protectics]  tor 
our  ihipwrecked  people. 

"  Wb  have  directed  Commodore  Ferry  to  beg  yonr  tmperiul  majeety'i  acaepUmoe 
of  a  few  presecta.  They  are  of  no  great  value  in  themaeiTee;  bnt  some  of  them 
may  serve  aa  epedmens  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  Stslee,  and 
they  are  intended  as  tobena  of  our  sincere  and  leepectfnl  friendship. 

**  Hay  the  Almighty  haTe  your  imperial  mnjesty  in  hii  great  and  holy  kee|dng ! 

"  In  witDtsa  whereof,  I  bare  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  United  btates  tu  be 
hereunto  affixed,  and  have  subscribed  the  same  with  my  Dane,  at  the  dty  irf 
WMbil^ton,  in  America,  the  seat  o!  my  government,  on  the  tLirleenlb  day  of 
the  m<mth  of  November,  in  the  year  one  thonaand  eight  hundred  and  flfty- 
two.  Tour  good  friend. 

(Seal  altiohed,)  "  Miixabd  Fixihok*. 

"By  the  President:  EowAsn  EvEUirr,  Secretary  ijf  Slatt."* 


*  ia  some  persons  mny  feel  a  ouriMily  to  see  Mr.  Webster's  original  letter, 
and  as  it  is  not  to  be  tonnd  In  the  edition  of  Mr.  Wofailer's  writings  edited  by- 
Mr.  Everett,  I  have  copieA  it  from  the  Senate  Documents,  ItSSf-Sa,  toI.  n.  The 
eipanaion  given  to  it  in  the  letter  actually  aent  was  not  according  to  Japanese 
taste,  which  gically  affects  brevity. 
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Furuished  with  these  orders,  and  this  letter  splendidly  en- 
grossed and  enclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  provided  also  with  a  variety  of  presents.  Commodore  Perry, 
towards  the  end  of  1852,  sailed  from  the  United  States  in  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi,  and,  after  touching  at  Madeira  and  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1853,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Shanghai.     The  dispersion  of  the  vessels  of  the  sqund- 

*<  To  HiB  IlfPEBUL  MUSSTT  THS  EmPXBOB  OF  JAPAN. 

*'Gbbat  and  Good  Fsixnd: 

"I  send  you  this  letUr  by  an  enyoy  of  my  own  appointment,  an  afficer  of 
high  rank  in  this  country,  who  is  no  missionary  of  religion.  He  goes  by  my  com- 
mand to  bear  to  you  my  greeting  and  good  wishes,  and  to  promote  friendship 
and  commerce  between  the  two  conntries. 

"  Yon  know  that  the  United  States  of  America  now  extend  from  sea  to  sea ; 
that  the  great  countries  of  Oregon  and  California  are  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  from  these  countries  which  are  rich  in  gold,  and  silyer,  and  precious 
stones,  onr  steamers  can  reach  the  shares  of  your  happy  land  in  less  than  twenty 
days. 

"Many  of  our  ships  will  now  pcus  in  eyery  year,  and  some  perhaps  in  eyery 
week,  between  California  and  China.  These  ships  must  pass  along  the  coast  of 
your  empire ;  storms  and  winds  may  cause  them  to  be  wrecked  on  your  shores* 
and  we  ask  and  expect  from  your  friendship  and  your  greatness,  kindness  for  our 
men  and  protection  for  our  property.  We  wish  that  our  people  may  be  permitted 
to  trade  with  your  people ;  but  we  shall  not  authorize  them  to  break  any  laws  of 
your  empire. 

''Our  object  is  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  and  nothing  more.  Ton  have 
many  productions  which  we  should  be  glad  to  buy;  and  we  have  productions 
which  might  suit  your  people. 

'^  Your  empire  hns  a  great  abundance  of  coal ;  this  is  an  article  which  our 
steamships,  in  going  from  California  to  China,  must  use.  They  would  be  glad  that 
a  harbor  in  your  empire  should  be  appointed  to  which  ooal  might  be  brought,  and 
where  they  might  always  be  able  to  purchase  it. 

"In  mnny  other  respects,  commerce  between  your  empire  and  our  country 
would  be  useful  to  both.  Let  us  consider  well  what  new  interests  arise  from  these 
recent  events  which  have  brought  our  two  countries  so  near  together,  and  what 
purposes  of  friendship,  amity  and  intercourse,  they  ought  to  inspire  in  the  breasts 
of  those  yiho  govern  both  countries.    Farewell. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  10th  day  of 
(l.  s.)  Mfij,  1851,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy- 

fifth. 

•«M.  Fellmobb. 
"By  the  President: 
**D.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State" 
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ron,  dalay  in  the  arrival  of  these  from  the  United  State,  difficoliy 
in  obtaining  coal,  and  the  claim  of  the  American  merchants  in  China, 
in  consideration  of  existing  civil  commotions,  to  the  protecting  pres- 
ence of  a  naval  force,  caused  some  delays.  But,  at  length,  after 
toucliiug  at  Lew  Chew  [Riukiu,  $£$]»  and  making  a  visit  to  the 
Bonin  Islands,*  Perry,  with  the  steam-frigate  Susquehanna,  "^now 
the  flag-sliip,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sloops-of-war  Plymouth  and 
Saratoga,  made  Cape  Idsz  [^S]  about  daybreak  on  the  8th  of 
July.  Many  rumors  had  been  current  on  the  coast  of  China  of 
extensive  warlike  preparations  by  the  Japanese,  aided  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  squadron  was  fully  prepared  for  a  hostile  reception.  Perry 
hjid  made  up  lus  mind,  instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  by 
yielding,  to  stand  upon  his  dignity  to  the  utmost,  to  allow  no  petty 
annoyances,  and  to  demand  as  a  right,  instead  of  soliciting  as  a 
favor,  the  courtesies  due  from  one  civilized  nation  to  another. 

The  promontory  constitutmg  the  province  of  Idzu  [^a]  ap- 
peared, as  the  vessels  ran  along  it,  to  be  a  group  of  high  mountains, 
their  summits  scarred  with  slides,  and  their  sides  mostly  wooded, 
though  here  and  there  a  cultivated  spot  could  be  seen.  By  noon  the 
ships  reached  Ca^^  Sagami  [ttl/^]»  which  separates  the  inner  from 
the  outer  bay  of  Jedo.  Tlie  shores  of  this  point  rose  in  abrupt  blufe 
two  himdred  feet  high,  with  green  dells  running  down  to  the  water. 


*  These  islands  lie  between  26'  30'  and  27'  45'  north  latitude,  about  five 
hundred  miles  west  of  Lew  Chew  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jedo,  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Sandwicli  Islands  to  Shanghai,  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  tbe  former,  and  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  from  the 
latter.  They  consist  of  three  groups.  The  largest  island  is  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference.  There  are  nine  others,  diminishing  down  to  five  or  six  miles 
of  circumference,  and  about  seventy  rocky  islets,  all  evidently  of  volamic  origin 
The  extent  of  the  whole  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  The  name 
in  Jnpanese,  and  signifies  **  uninhabited,  descriptive  of  the  state  in  whicli  they 
were  found  when  discovered  by  a  Japanese  vessel  in  1675 ;  and,  except  some 
iiKjffectual  attoinps  at  penal  colonization  by  the  Japanese,  so  they  remained  till 
occupied,  in  1S:K),  by  a  colony  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  partly  Americans 
and  Europeanp,  nud  partly  Sandwich-Islanders.  They  had  been  visited  and  claimed 
for  the  British  crown  in  1827,  by  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  surveying  ship  Blossom. 
The  larger  ones  are  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  scantily  wooded.  The  largest^ 
called  Peel's  Islands  by  Beechey,  had  a  good  harbor,  and  here  Perry  bought  a  piece 
of  land  from  a  squatter  for  a  coal  depot. 
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side.  Further  off  were  groves  and  cultivated  fields,  and  mountains 
in  the  distance. 

Leaving  behind  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Japanese  boats,  which 
put  off  from  Cape  Sagami  to  intercept  them,  the  vessels  stood  up 
through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay,  not  more  than  five  to  eight 
miles  wide,  but  expanding  afterwards  to  fifteen  miles,  liaying  now 
also  in  sight  the  eastern  shore,  forming  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Awa  [$^].* 

Within  half  an  hour  after  passing  Gape  Sagami,  they  made 
another  bold  promontory  from  the  west,  forming  a  second  entrance 
to  the  upper  bay.  In  the  bight  formed  by  it  lay  the  town  of 
Uragawa  [Uraga,  ^ jS|],  visible  from  the  ships,  which,  sounding  their 
way,  anchored  within  a  mile  and  a  lialf  of  the  promontory, — a  mile 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  anchorage  ground  of  the  Columbus  and 
Vincennes. 

As  the  ships  dropped  their  anchors  two  or  three  guns  or  mortars 
were  fired  from  the  second  promontory,  and  four  or  five  boats  put 
off.  They  were  of  unpainted  wood,  very  sharp,  their  greatest  breadth 
well  towards  the  stem,  and  propelled  with  great  rapidity  by  tall, 
athletic  rowers,  naked,  save  a  cloth  about  the  loins,  who  shouted 
lustily  as  they  pulled.  In  the  stem  of  each  boat  was  a  small  flag, 
with  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  middle  one  black,  the  others  white, 
and  about  it  were  four  or  five  well-dressed  men  with  two  swords  in 
their  giixiles. 

Some  parley  took  place  before  anybody  was  admitted  on  board, 
that  favor  being  refused  except  to  the  person  highest  in  authority 
in  the  town.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Dutch,  which  the 
Japanese  interpreter  spoke  very  well;  and,  from  what  he  said,  it 
was  evident  that  the  vessels  had  been  expected.  After  a  long  par- 
ley, in  which  the  high  rank  of  the  commodore,  and  the  necessity  of 
his  being  met  by  persons  of  corresponding  rank,  were  very  much 
insisted  upon,  an  officer,  representing  himself  as  second  in  command 
at  the  town  in  sight,  was  admitted  on  board.  The  commodore,  how- 
ever, declined  to  see  him  in  person,  and  turned  him  over  to  Mr. 
Contee,  the  fiag  lieutenant,  who,  assisted  by  the  two  interpreters — 


•  Tbere  ib  nnotlier  province  of  the  some  nAme  in  the  island  of  Sikokf  [Shikdcii. 
QH].    Thdt  nbove-mentioned  is  otherwise  called  Fosiu  [Boshtk,  Sf^] 
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cue  for  Dntch,  the  otlior  for  Cliioese* — liail  a  long  interview  witli 
him  ftnd  his  interpreter  in  the  cabin.  Ho  was  told  that  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  President  of  tJie 
XToited  States  to  the  Empei'or,  and  tliat  some  high  officer  most  be 
tent  on  board  to  receive  it ;  also,  that  the  eqaadron  would  not  si^ 
mit  to  be  watched  and  guarded,  after  the  Japaueae  fashion,  bnt 
tliat  all  the  guard-boats  must  withdraw.  The  officer,  as  osoal,  was 
very  inqnisitive.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  vessela  came  from 
Boston,  New  Tork,  or  Wnsliintou,  how  many  men  thejr  had,  &c-, 
&0. ;  bat  tima  qwattom  kt  mw  given  to  na^lemtKad  wtm  xegaidid 
SB  impertiiwDt. 

SeeiBg  the  detarminatitBi  •rinoad,  the  Jfa^nnwio,  oVeer,  k^  bh» 
TahnOe  [Nalpaahima  aaburonAe  if^AHNUM>  f«iai  of  Um  g 
erf  Uzaga,  ft^%  zetan^d  on  ahom,  tefci^  bock  Im  oOaal  n 
tions  in  French,  Datah  and  BngtiaTi,  addieflaed  to  sfaipa  azvmng 
<m  th«  coest  [like  those  giyen  p.  6(tt).  vhioh  the  liasteBaBi  aelowd 
to  leoeive.  He  was  f(dlo«ed  hy  the  boaH  "s^iiah,  after  that,  he^ 
at  a  Teepeottol  distance.  He  came  baofc  in  aboak  an  ho^  toeooBM 
bta  Haperior  bom  reoeiviog  the  letter  addteaaed  to  the  •mpnmr. 
He  spoke  of  Nagasaki  as  the  proper  place  for  f<»eigQ  ships  to  tooob 
at,  and  doubted  if  tiie  letter  would  be  answered ;  bnt  all  this  was  cut 
short  by  the  assur^ce  that  if  his  snperior  did  not  send  for  the  letter, 
the  ships  would  proceed  still  higher  up  the  bay  to  deliTer  it  them- 
selves ;  upon  which  information,  much  agitated,  he  stipulated  for 
permission  to  return  in  the  morning.  As  he  departed,  looking  at 
the  long  gun  in  the  cabin,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  interrogative  look, 
"  Faixlian  ?  "  showing  that  the  Japanese  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
modern  improvements  in  gunnery  any  more  than  of  Ametioan 
geography. 

It  was  noticed  that,  towards  night,  the  boatmen  pat  (m  their 
Japanese  gowns,  most  of  them  blue,  with  white  stripes  on  the  sleeves, 
meeting  augular-wise  on  the  shoulders,  and  with  a  symbol  or  badge 
on  the  back.  Others  wore  gowns  of  red  and  white  stripes,  with 
a  black  lozeuge  upon  the  back.     A  few  had  broad  bamboo  hats,  like 

*  Tbe  BqQodTon  bad,  as  ChiDese  interpreter,  Mr,  B,  W.  Williaim,  od  American. 
long  raidant  at  Macao,  ooe  of  the  editors  of  tlie  ChinfM  Itepoaitory,  and  one  o( 
tbe  pBtl7  o(  the  MorttBoD,  to  can?  back  tlie  sbipwiecked  Japantse,  Crom  -whom  lia 
bad  obluiucd  Homo  knovlodge  of  that  language. 
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a  shallow  basin  invorted ;  but  most  of  tliem  were  bareheaded.  I'he 
officei's  woi-e  light  and  beautifully  lackered  hats,  with  a  gilded  symbol 
in  front. 

During  the  night  watch-fii-es  blazed  along  the  coast,  and  bells 
were  heard  sounding  the  hours.  They  next  morning  (Saturday), 
Koyaina  Yezaimon  [^\ll$kic.^?^\]y  ^^^  ^  command  at  the  town, 
came  on  board,  and  made  another  attempt  to  beg  off  from  receiving 
the  letter  to  the  emperor.  Finally,  he  proposed  to  send  to  Jedo  for 
permission,  and  was  allowed  tliree  days  to  do  it  in. 

Meanwhile,  surveying  parties  from  the  ships  ran  up  the  bay  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  finding  everjwhere  from  thiity  to  forty 
fathoms  of  water.  The  sounded  round  the  bight  within  which 
the  ships  lay,  keeping  about  a  cable's  length  fix>m  the  shore,  and 
finding  five  fathoms.  Yezaimon  represented  that  this  smTey  was 
against  tlie  Japanese  laws,  but  was  told  that  if  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  Japan,  it  was  commanded  by  the  laws  of  America.  On 
approaching  the  forts,  of  which  there  were  five,  two  apparently  of 
recent  constiiiction,  the  soldiers,  armed  with  matchlocks,  came  out ; 
but,  as  the  boats  drew  near,  they  retired  ^igain.  These  forts  were 
veiy  feeble,  mounting  only  fourteen  guns  in  the  whole,  none  larger 
than  nine-pounders.  Of  soldiers,  about  four  hundred  were  seen, 
many  of  them  armed  with  spears.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  a  great 
show  of  canvas  screens ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  warlike  means  of 
the  Japanese  seemed  contemptible.  From  the  town  to  the  end  of 
the  promontory,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  lialf ,  was  an  unbroken 
line  of  villages.  At  least  a  hundred  small  craft  lay  in  the  harbor. 
The  hills  behind,  some  five  hundi-ed  feet  high,  were  dotted  with 
pines  and  other  trees.  In  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air 
was  clear,  moimt  Fusi  [^i']  might  be  seen  in  the  west,  sixty  miles 
distant.  The  presence  of  the  American  ships  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  coasting  trade.  Sixty  or  seventy  large  junks,  besides  hundreds 
of  boats  and  fishing-smacks,  daily  passed  up  and  down  tlie  bay,  to 
and  from  Jedo. 

On  Monday,  the  11th,  the  same  surveying  pai-ty  proceeded  up 
the  bay  some  ten  miles,  followed  by  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
constantly  met  by  government  boats,  the  officers  on  boaid  which 
urged  them  by  signs  to  retiirn,  but  of  wliich  they  took  no  notice. 
Deep  soundings  were  everywhei'e  obtained,  with   a  bottom  of  soft 
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mud.     A  deep  bay  was  found  on  the  western  shore,   with  good  and 
safe  anchormg  ground. 

In  the  evening,  Tezahnon  [^fe^P^]  returned  on  board,  wdl 
pleased,  apparently,  to  be  able  to  give  information  of  the  probability 
of  good  news  from  Jedo,  but  rather  troubled  at  the  explorations  by 
tlie  boats.  The  flag  lieutenant,  with  whom  he  liad  his  interviews, 
describes  him  as  '*  a  gentleman,  clever,  pohshed,  well-informed,  a 
fine,  large  man,  about  thiiiy-four,  of  most  excellent  countenance, 
taking  his  wine  freely,  and  a  boon  companion." 

The    next    day    (the  12th)   he    brought    information    that   the 
emperor  would  send  down  a  high  officer  to  i^ceive  the  letter.     No 
answer  would  be  given  immediately,  but  one  would    be  forwarded 
through  the  Dutch   or  Chinese.      This  latter   prorosition    the  com- 
modore treated  as  an  insult.     As,  however,  if  he  waited  for  an  answer, 
excuses  might  easily  be  found  for  protracting  his  stay  in  an  inconven- 
ient manner,  and   at  last    wearying   liim  out,    he   agreed  to  allow 
time  for  its  preparation,  and  to  return  to  receive  it.     The  following 
Thursday  (the  14th)  was  appointed  for  the  interview  with  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  receive  the  letter,  which  was  to  take  place 
two  miles  south  of  the  town,  at  a  picturesque  spot,  on  the  left  side 
of  a  narrow  valley,    extending  inland    from  the  head  of  the    bight. 
Its  retired  situation,  and  the  facility  it  afforded  for  the  display  of 
a  military  force,  were  probably  the  motives  of  its  selection. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting,  as  the  two  steamei-s 
approached  the  spot,  long  Hues  of  canvas  walls  were  seen  stretching, 
crescent- wise,  quite  romid  the  head  of  the  bight,  and  in  front  files 
of  soldiei*s  with  a  multitude  of  brilliant  banners.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  crescent  were  nine  tall  standards,  with  broad  scarlet  pennons, 
in  the  rear  of  wliich  could  be  seen  the  roof  of  the  house  prepared 
for  the  interview.  On  the  right,  a  line  of  fifty  or  sixty  boats  was 
drawn  up,  parallel  to  the  Ijeach,  each  with  a  red  flag  at  its  stem. 

The  foremost  files  of  the  Japanese  soldiei-s  stood  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  l^each,  in  somewhat  loose  and  straggling  order. 
The  greater  part  were  behind  the  canvas  screens.  There  were  a 
number  of  horses  to  l3e  seen,  and  in  the  backgi'ound  a  body  of 
cavalry.  The  Japanese  stated  the  number  of  troops  at  five  thou- 
sand. On  the  sloj^e  of  the  hill,  near  the  village,  was  collected  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  of  whom  many  were  women. 
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As  soon  as  the  steamers  dropped  their  anchors,  they  were  ap- 
proached by  two  boats,  containing  their  former  visitor,  the  firat 
and  second  officers  of  the  town,  with  the  interpreters,  very  richly 
dressed  in  silk  brocade,  bordered  with  velvet,  and  having  on  their 
garments  of  ceremony.  The  steamers  lay  with  their  broadsides  to 
tlie  shore,  ready  for  action  in  case  of  treachery.  Fifteen  launches 
and  cutlers  were  got  ready,  from  which  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  musicians,  were  landed  on 
an  extemporaneous  jetty  which  the  Japanese  had  formed  of  bags  of 
sand.  Ijast  of  all  the  commodore  landed  with  due  formality,  when 
the  whole  body,  preceded  by  the  Japanese  officera  and  interpretei-s, 
marched  to  the  house  of  reception,  carrying  with  them  the  presi- 
dent's letter,  the  box  which  held  it  wrappad  in  scarlet  clotli,  as  was 
also  that  containing  the  letter  of  credence.  In  front  of  the  houses 
pi-epared  for  the  interview  were  to  old  brass  four-poundei-s,  appar, 
ently  Spanish,  and  on  each  side  a  company  of  soldiers,  those  on 
one  side  aimed  with  matchlocks,  those  on  the  other  with  old  Tower 
mnskets,  with  flint  locks  and  bayonets.  Tlie  recpetion  building  war 
a  temporary  structure,  evidently  put  up  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  firs3 
apartment,  about  forty  feet  square,  was  of  canvas.  The  floor  was 
a^vered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  with  a  pathway  of  red  felt  leading 
across  to  a  raised  inner  apaitment,  wholly  carpeted  with  the  same 
red  felt.  This  apartment,  of  which  the  front  was  entirely  open 
was  limig  with  fine  cloth,  stamped  with  the  imperial  symbols  in 
white  on  a  gi-ound  of  violet.  On  the  ight  was  a  row  of  aroi-chaii'S 
for  the  commodore  and  his  staff".  On  the  opposite  side  sat  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  to  i-eceive  the  lett3rs,  and  who  wei«  an- 
nounced by  the  interpreters  as  the  princes  of  Idsu  and  Iwami  [Toda 
Idsu-no-kami,  ^|I]fP'S^ft||»  ^.nd  Ido  Iwami-no-kami,  ^l^^^^^f 
g/,2j[,  Bugycs  of  UiTiga].  The  former  was  a  man  about  fifty,  with  a 
very  pleasing  and  intelligent  face.  The  latter  was  older  by  fifteen 
years  or  so,  wrinkled  with  age,  and  of  looks  much  leas  prepossessing. 
Both  were  splendidly  di'essed,  in  heavy  robes  of  silk  tissue,  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  com- 
modore entered,  both  rose  and  bowed  gravely,  but  immediately 
lesunied  their  seats  and  remained  silent  and  passive  as  statues. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  scarlet-lackered  box,  stand- 
ing on  gilded  feet,  beside  which  Yezaimon   and  one  of    interpre- 
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tflss'  Itnelt,  at  the  saniR  time  sigiiifjiiig  that  all  things  ware  readr 
for  tliG  receptiou  of  the  letters.  Tliej-  were  lir  agbfc  in,  and  the 
boxes  coutaiuiug  them  being  opened  so  as  to  display  the  writing  and 
the  golden  seals,  they  were  placed  npon  the  scarlet  lx«,  and  along 
with  them  translations  in  Dutch  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  an  Kuglish 
transcript.  The  prince  oi  Iwanii  [Ido  Iwani-no-kami,  ^^^^^j 
Umd  huuled  to  tiw  interinelwn,  who  gftve  it  to  ths  oomiaodsKa^  la 
oAoial  leoaipt  in  Japanese,  to  wbioh  the  intoipEatex  added  a  JteJeh 
tawialation,  wfaioli  tnaelated  UianUy  uio  Bhtfiah  waa  as  fcillw— : 

"Tbe  bttn  d  the  Fiaddeiit  of  ttm  United  Statw  of  Nwth' JmukM,  Mid'aon; 
•M  henby  iMvtvad  aad  ddtrand  to  Aa  empnot.  Hut  tloMi  it  Imn  bam  mm- 
muiMtod  that  bnalnna  taUlnB  to  fomfgn  aanatriw  (aaaot  fea  taHMMtad  kM»  la 
Onvm,  bat  ia  HagMd^  Sow,  it  bu  bMn  ofaMntd  Un*  tte  •(W«dk  la  i* 
qiuU7  <<  ambuMdor  of  tbe  craUant  wmdd  ba  iaaaltad  by  & ;  tba  Jndlaa  «( 
lUa  hM  boen  aoknawlc^toed ;  oooBeqaenUj  Om  aboTamatdtaiad  lattw  ia  bvafajr 
nerfrad,  in  oppcaUcn  to  tfaa  Apnteaa  law. 

"Baaanae  tba  plaoa  la  not  dwiBnad  to  tntf  at  Mirtfei^  htm  Im^|B«i^  a* 
Mithar  can  oonfaMiiaa  nor  antactainnaBt  taAe  plaoa,  Tha  Mlw  batag  naiJii^  poa 
vol  Wto  ban." 

The  oommodne  lemailced.  when  this  leosipt  was  dalirarad  to 
him,  that  he  should  return  again,  probably  in  April  or  May,  for  an 
answer.  "  With  all  the  ships  ?  "  asked  the  interpreter.  Yes,  and 
probably  with  more,"  was  the  reply.  Nothing  more  was  said  on 
either  side.  As  the  commodore  departed,  the  commissioueis  roae 
and  remained  standing,  and  so  the  interview  ended,  without  a  sin^e 
word  uttered  on  tlieir  part. 

The  Japanese  officers  of  the  town,  with  the  Japanese  interpreters, 
accompanied  the  American  party  back  to  the  Snsqnehanna,  whose 
machinery,  they  examined  with  mnch  intereat.  When  oflf  the  town, 
they  were  set  ashore ;  bat  the  steamers,  to  show  how  lightly  the 
injunction  to  leave  was  regarded,  proceeded  up  tlie  bay,  and  anch- 
ored a  short  distance  above  the  point  reached  by  the  Uiaaissippi. 
In  spite  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Japanese  officers,  who  came  again 
on  board,  tlie  whole  bight  between  the  promontory  of  Uragawa  and 
another  north  of  it  was  carefully  surveyed.  At  the  head  a  river 
was  found.  Tlie  shores  wore  studded  witli  villages,  whose  inhab- 
itant offeitMi  to  tlie  surveying  part  c^'ld  water,  and  peacliee  from 
their  gardens.  To  the  place  where  tlie  steamers  lay  the  name  waa 
given  of  "  American   anchorage." 
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Tlie  next  day  (Friday,  the  15tli),  the  Mississippi  proceeded  on  an 
excursion  ten  miles  further  up,  and  reached,  as  was  supposed,  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  capital.  On  the  western  shore  were  seen 
two  large  towns.  On  the  extremity  of  a  cape  in  front,  some  four 
miles  distant,  stood  a  tall  white  tower,  like  a  light-house.  Three  or 
four  miles  beyond  was  a  crowd  of  shipping,  supposed  to  be  the 
anchorage  of  Sinagawa  [^  jl|],  the  southern  suburb  of  Jodo.  At  the 
point  where  the  steamer  put  about,  she  had  twenty  fathoms  of  water. 
On  Saturday,  the  16th,  the  vessels  moved  to  a  new  anchorage,  five 
or  six  miles  down  the  bay,  and  much  nearer  the  shore,  and  here  the 
sui*veying  operations  were  renewed^  The  same  day  an  intercliange 
of  pre^sents  took  place  with  Yezaimon  [^fe-QSP^l,  who,  however,  was 
induced  to  accept  those  offered  to  him  only  by  the  positive  refusal  of 
his  own,  except  on  that  conditions.  Thus  pressed,  he  finally  took 
tliem,  except  some  arms — articles,  he  said,  which  the  Japanese  nei- 
ther gave  nor  received.  In  the  afternoon  he  came  again,  in  excell- 
ent humor,  his  conduct  probably  having  been  approved  on  shore, 
bringing  a  quantity  of  fowls,  in  light  wicker  coops,  and  three  or  four 
thousand  eggs,  in  boxes,  for  which  a  box  of  garden-seeds  was  accept- 
ed in  return. 

The  next  day,  17th,  and  the  tenth  since  their  arrival,  the  vessels 
weighed  and  stood  for  Lew  Chew  [Riukiu,  $£]$],  the  bay  being 
covered  with  boats,  to  witness  tlieir  departure.* 

Commodore  Ferry  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  the  coast 
of  China,  keeping  one  vessel,  however,  at  Lew  Chew  [Riukiu,  ^^151], 
and  prosecuting  the  survey  of  the  Bonin  Islands.  Shortly  after  his 
visit,  the  Siogun  [tI^^]  died,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  circumstance  to  delay  or  prevent  the  return  of  the 
American  sliips.  A  communication,  forwarded  to  Batavia  by  the 
Dutch  ship  that  left  Nagasaki  in  November,  and  communicated 
by  the  Dutch  governor-general  at  Batavia  to  the  commodore,  repi'es- 
ented  the  necessary  mourning  for  tlie  deceased  sovereign,  and  other 
arrangements  consequent  on  his  death,  as  well  as  the  ne«'.essity  of 
consulting  all  the  princes,  must  necessarily  delay  the  answer  to  the 


♦The  account  ot  this  vigit  is  drawn  partly  from  Commodore  Perry's  official 
reports,  and  partly  from  the  letters  of  Lieutenant  Contee  and  others,  published  in 
the  newspopers. 
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president's  letter,  and  suggested  the  danger  ol  oonfoskm,  or  ^  brcxl,'* 
should  the  squadron  oome  baok  at  so  unseasonable  a  moment. 

Undeterred,  however,  bj  this  representation,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1854,  Commodore  Perry  re&ppeared  in  the  bay  of  Jedo^ 
with  three  steam  frigates,  four  sloops-of-war,  and  two  store-«]iips^ 
and  the  steamers  taking  the  sailing  Tessela  in  two,  they  all  moved  up 
to  the  American  anchorage. 

About  two  weeks  were  spent  here  in  fixing  upon  a  place  to 
n^otiate,  the  Japanese  importuning  the  commodore  to  go  back  to 
Kama  Eura  [if  Jt]>  twenty  miles  below  Uragawa  [Uraga,  J|§](],  or, 
at  least,  to  the  latter  place,  while,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  Jeda 
As  he  declined  to  yield,  and  caused  the  channel  to  be  sounded  out 
within  four  miles  of  Jedo,  they  proposed,  as  the  place  of  meeting^ 
the  village  of  Yokohama  [i|)|9t]»^  containing  about  ten  thonaand 
people,  and  situated  on  the  shore,  just  opposite  the  anchorage  of  the 
ships.  To  this  the  commo&xre  agreed,  and  Ihe  ships  drew  in  and 
moored  in  line,  with  broadsides  bearing  upon  the  shore,  and  oovei^ 
ing  an  extent  of  live  miles. 

''  On  tlie  8th  of  March,"  says  a  letter  dated  on  board  the  Yan- 
dalia,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  meeting,  alx>ut  nine  hundred  officers,  seamen 
and  marines,  armed  to  the  teeth,  landed,  and,  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  ^ying,  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  ready  to  receive  the 
commodore.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  on  shore  the  bands  struck  up, 
salutes  were  fired,  the  marines  presented  arms,  and,  followed  by  a 
long  escort  of  officers,  he  marched  up  between  the  lines  and  entered 
the  liouse  erected  by  the  Japanese  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  crowded  the  shore  and  the  neighbor- 
ing elevations,  looking  on  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  inter- 
est. The  house  w^as  nothing  but  a  plain  frame  building,  hastily  put 
up,  containing  one  large  room  —  the  audience  hall  —  and  several 
smaller,  for  the  convenience  of  attendants,  &c.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  mats,  and  very  pretty  painted  screens  adorned  the 
sides.  \  Long  tables  and  benches,  covered  with  red  woollen  stuff, 
placed  pamllel  to  each  other,  thi'ee  handsome  braziers,  filled  with 
burning  charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few  violet- 
colored  crape  hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  i-oom.     As  we  entered  we  took  our  seats  at  one  of 
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the  tables.  The  Japanese  commissioners  soon  came  in,  and  placed 
themselves  opposite  to  us,  at  the  other  table  ;  while  Iceland  us  botli, 
seated  on  the  floor  on  their  knees*  (their  usual  position,  for  they 
do  not  use  chairs),  was  a  cix)wd  of  Japanese  officers,  forming  the 
train  of  the  commissioners. 

**  The  business  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  language,  through 
interpreters,  of  whom  they  have  several  who  speak  very  well,  and 
two  or  three  who  speak  a  little  English.  They  were  on  their  knees, 
between  the  commissioners  and  the  commodore.  Our  interpreter 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
intolerable  ceremony  observed  by  them,  quite  humiliating  to  a  dem- 
ocratic republican.  A  question  proposed  had  to  pass  first  through 
the  interpreters,  and  then  through  several  officers  ascending  in 
rank,  before  it  could  reach  the  commissioners,  every  one  bowing  his 
foi'ehead  to  the  floor  before  he  addressed  his  superior.  Eef.csh- 
ment  were  served  in  elegantly-lackered  dishes ;  first  of  all,  tea^ 
which,  as  in  China,  is  the  constant  beverage ;  then  different  kinds 
of  candy  and  sponge  cake  (they  are  excellent  confectioners,  and 
very  fond  of  sugar) ;  lastly,  oranges  and  a  palatable  liquor  distilled 
fix>m  rice,  called  saki  [sake,  ^].  A  flimsy  banquet  like  this  was  not 
very  agreeable  to  such  hungry  mdividuals  as  we,  and  we  were  the 
more  disappointed,  for,  the  Japanese  using  only  chopsticks,  we  had, 
previously  to  coming  ashore,  taken  the  precaution,  as  we  shrewdly 
thought,  to  provide  ourselves  with  knives  and  forks.  Imagine,  then, 
our  chagrin,  when  finding  nothing  substantial  upon  which  to  employ 
them.  What  was  left  on  our  plates  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  given 
to  us  to  carry  away,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  Japan. 

*^  The  commissioners  were  intelligent-looking  men,  richly  dressed 
in  gay  silk  petticoat  pantaloons,  and  upper  garments  resembling  in 
shape  ladies'  short  gowns.  Dark-colored  stockings,  and  two  ele- 
gant swords  pushed  through  a  twisted  silk  girdle,  finished  the  cos- 
tume. Straw  sandals  are  worn,  but  are  always  slipped  ofif  upon 
entering  a  house.  They  do  not  cover  the  head,  the  top  and  front 
part  of  which  is  shaved,  and  the  back  and  side  hair,  being  brought 
up,  is  tied  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  three  or  foui*  inches  long,  that  ex- 
tends forward  upon  the  bald  pate,  terminating  about  lialf  way 
between  the    apex   and   the   forehead.     It   is   a   very   comfortable 

*  Eat  her  ou  their  heels. 
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{Million,  andt  weze  it  not  far  the  quantity  of  gtmae  used  in  diwipg 
il^  would  be  a  very  deaoly  one. 

'*Tiro  ao^Benoee  a  week  were lield,  at whidi Ilia  eame ptognuBae 
wae  performed  as  related  aboYe^  exoept  tiiat  we  faied  nxoe  faooh 
rionaly**  Becomixig  better  acquainted  wiili  cvur  taale»  they  faaaM 
He  with  a  faroth  macb  of  fiab,  boiled  Bhiimp%  hanMM&Bd  eggi,  mod 
tery.good  raw  oyetem.  At  one  of  the  interriewB  (Maxoh  18),  Urn 
pret  ats  from  our  government  were  delivered.  Tbey  yimiiutod  el 
ebthfly  agrionltnral  imfdementB,  fire-arms,  ftc^  and  a  beantafol  loo^ 
oabtiTei  tender,  and  paasenger-opur,  •  one  foorth  the  todinary  sin^ 
wbioh  we  pot  in  motion  on  a  oooolar  trabk,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  faoor.  A  mile  of  magnetic  telegraph  was  also  eeeolsd  on 
shore,  and  pot  in  operation.  The  Japanese  were  more  inteerealed 
in  it  than  anything  dee,  bat  never  manifested  any  wonder.  So 
capable  are  they  of  concealing  and  oontreDing  their  feelings^  that 
tiiey  would  examine  the  gmis,  machinery,  Ao,  of  the  **«>#mftt% 
without  expressing  the  slightest  astonishment.  They  are  a  mnoh 
finer-looking  race  than  the  Ofainese^-inteUigent^  polite,  and  hoe* 
pitable,  but  prond,  licentiotis,  nnforgiving,  and  revengefid.** 

The  death  of  a  marine  afforded  an  opportunity  at  the  first  meet* 
ing  with  the  commissioners,  of  demanding  a  borying-plaoe.  It 
was  proposed  to  sent  the  body  to  Nagasaki ;  but,  as  the  oommo- 
dore  would  not  listen  that,  a  spot  was  assigned  near  one  of  their 
temples,  and  in  view  of  the  ships,  where  the  body  was  buried,  with 
all  the  forms  of  the  English  church  service,  after  which  the  Japanese 
surrounded  the  grave  with  a  neat  enclosure  of  bamboo, 

A  formal  letter  of  reply  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  let* 
ters  delivered  at  the  former  visit,  repeated  the  story  of  a  change  of 
succession,  and  the  necessity  of  delays.  The  justice,  however,  of 
the  demands  in  relation  to  shipwrecked  seamen,  wood,  water,  pro- 
visions, and  coal,  was  conceded;  but  five  years  were  asked  before 
opening  a  new  harbor,  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  to  resort  to 
Nagasaki. 

Of  Nagasaki,  however,  the  commodore  would  not  hoar,  nor  of 
any  restrictions  like  those  imposed  on  the  Dutch  and   Chinese  at 


*  The  ntunber  of  Amcr'can  officers  present  at  these  interriews  wns  fr»^m  twenty 
to  fif ly. 
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that  port.  He  demanded  three  liarbors,  one  in  Nipon,  one  in  Jeso 
[Tezo,  IgU],  and  a  third  in  Lew  Chew  [Riukiu,  JK^].  As  to  the 
two  last,  the  Japanese  pleaded  that  they  wei-e  very  distant  countries, 
and  only  paitially  subject  lo  the  emperor,  especially  the  last,  upon 
which  the  commodore  did  not  insist.  In  Nipon  he  asked  for  Ura- 
gawa  [Uraga,  ^@],  and  for  Matsmai  [fe^]  in  Jeso,  but  acceded  to 
the  Japanese  offer  of  Simoda  [Tffi]  ^^^  Hakodade  [S|fl|],  haying 
first  sent  a  ship  to  examine  the  former. 

The  commissioners  were  exceedingly  tenacious,  even  upon  points 
of  phraseology,  but  gave  evidence  of  acting  in  entire  good  faith, 
and  the  commodore  conceded  everything  which  did  not  seem  abso- 
lutely essential.  Tlie  extent  of  the  liberty  to  be  allowed  to  American 
visitors  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Shortly  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  commodore  gave  an 
entertainment  on  board  the  Powhatan  to  the  Japanese  officials, 
about  seventy  in  all.  In  conformity  to  their  customs,  two  tables 
were  spread,  one  in  the  cabin  for  the  commissioners  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet,  another  on  deck  for  the  inferior  officers.  "  They 
did  full  justice,"  says  the  letter-writer  already  quoted,  "  to  Ameri- 
can cookery,  and  were  exceedingly  fond  of  champagne,  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  became  so  very  merry  and  familiar  that  one 
of  them  vigorously  embraced  the  commodore,  who,  until  his  epaulets 
began  to  suffer  in  the  struggle,  was  very  good-naturedly  disposed  to 
endure  it." 

Three  copies  of  the  treaty,  in  Japanese,  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, were  delivered  to  the  commodore,  for  which  he  exchanged 
three  copies  in  English,  signed  by  himself,  with  Dutch  and  Chinese 
translations.  This  method  was  adopted  to  satisfy  the  commission- 
ers, who  alleged  that  no  Japanese  could  lawfully  put  his  name  to 
any  document  written  in  a  foreign  language.  The  treaty  was  as 
follows : — 


"The  tinited  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish firm,  lasb'ng,  and  sincere  iriendBbip  between  the  two  nations,  have  resolved 
to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear  and  x^oi^itive,  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  general  conven- 
tion of  peace  and  amity,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed 
in  tbe  intercourse  of  their  respective  countries ;  for  which  most  desirable  object, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers  on  his  commissioner, 
Matthew  Calbraith  Ferry,  special  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to   Japan ;    and 


tbo  aiifiast  Sovereign  of  Jtipitn  biw  given  niniilnr  full  pov«TB  to  bin  toTniniBrioiiHt^ 
EBjwihi-DaigBkn-nii-kBmi  {#A:$IOIL  I^"  C&^HA^].  prince  of  TBus-Simo.  Iiam 
[?iS-^f^?]>  priDca  ut  Mimaankf,  nod  UdoDO  ll'dono  tlinbuaboju  [njeR8G4<Ml. 
member  of  tbe  Boanl  of  EsTeniio, 

"And  the  bbjJ  oomiiii!iaionct¥,  niter  hanng  eicbftngeit  tbeir  uiid  full  powetfi, 
and  duly  ooiuidercd  Ihe  premiMs,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  ; 

"iancLE   I. — There   ahall   be   il   perfect,   iiennAaeDl.  and  aDivernal  peaoe,  kixl 
a  BiDt^tire  uuJ  con>ial  amity,    betveen   (lie   United   Stutea   of   Amerim   on   the   one 
pBTt.  ftod   between    their   people,   teipectfoU;   (respsctivel;),    withont  exception  d    ' 
penons  or  places. 

"Abuclk  II.— Tbe  pott  of  Bimoda  ["^pi],  in  tbe  piinoipality  of  Idzn  [^S], 
and  (bo  jiort  of  Hokodade  [fld]-  in  'be  principalit;  of  Uatimai  [isn}<  or 
granted  by  the  Japanese  as  porta  for  the  recuption  ol  American  abipa,  trbeT«  tliey  ' 
con  be  supplied  nilh  wood,  water,  i>ru\'iaioof!,  and  ooal,  and  other  aitioles  Ibeit 
Uec^sdtieB  ma;  require,  as  far  ns  Japanese  have  tbem.  Tbe  lime  for  openitig; 
tbe  firtit-Qamed  pnrt  is  immediately  on  ragalog  tbis  tieaty;  tbe  laat-DBmnd 
port  is  lo  be  opened  immediately  after  the  mme  day  in  the  enBtung  Jafancn 
year, 

"  SoXM. — A  t*ii2  o£  ptioos  aball  be  given  by  the  Japan  ate  ofBoeis  at  tl;« 
tMnam  vbltili  ^^"7  ^l*^  AuhUi,  pijliUBkt  tot  iriilhh  flull  bs  Bud>  in  ooJd  fp^J 
rftm  ooin. 

"  Amoom  m,— Wlunaret  diipi  at  tbe  Unltad  BMm  h*  tiuown  at  wiitil 
OD  the  oOMt  «l  itfi,  tbe  Japaneae  tumiIi  vHI  imW  tiwn,  and  oairr  their 
enwB  to  Simod*  or  Hakodade,  and  hand  fiun  orer  to  their  ooantiTiiien  Kppaiiited 
to  receive  them.  Whatever  articles  tbe  shipwracked  men  may  have  preMrred 
slull  likevflse  be  restored;  and  the  ezpensee  incurred  in  (ho  leacue  and  anprxnt 
of  Americnoe  and  Japanese  who  may  thus  be  tlirown  upon  tbe  >.Iiorefl  of  either 
nation  are  not  to  be  refunded. 

"AnTTCLB  IV.— Those  sbipwreckad  peraons,  and  other  diizans  of  the  United 
States.  Hhall  be  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  subjected  to  con&nement,  bat 
aball  be  amerable  to  jnat  laws. 

"  AsTiCLJi  v.— Shipwrecked  men,  and  other  citizens  of  tbe  United  Stataa,  tern- 
poforily  hviDg  at  Bimoda  and  Hnkodade,  afaall  not  be  subject  to  snob  raatriotioDS 
and  oonfluemeut  as  tbe  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  at  Nagasaki;  but  ahall  be  tree  ai 
Simoda  to  go  where  they  please  witbiD  Qie  limits  of  seven  Japanese  miles  (or  ri) 
from  a  small  island  in  Ihe  harbor  of  Simoda,  marked  on  the  aoaompaoying  dwrt, 
hereto  appended;  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  free  to  go  where  the;  pleoae  at 
Hakodade,  witbin  hmits  to  be  defined  after  the  visit  of  the  United  States  squadron 
to  that  place. 

"  Abticli  TI.— If  there  be  any  other  sort  of  gooda  wanted,  or  any  bnaineM 
whUii  ahall  require  to  be  arranged,  tbfre  shall  be  careful  deliberation  between  the 
partiea  in  order  to  settle  such  malletH. 

■'Abticuc  VIL— It  is  agreed  that  sliipB  of  tbe  United  Statee  resorting  to  the 
ports  open  to  them,  shall  be  permilted  to  eicbonge  golil  and  silver  coin,  and 
Utiolee  of  goods,  fur  otlier  articles  of  goods  tinder  snob  regnlations  as  diall  be 
temporarily  eetablinhcd  by  the  Japanese  government  (or  that  pnrpoae.  It  is 
■tipaUted,  however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  permitted  to  oarry 
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away  whateyer  articles  they  are  tmwilting  to  ezchaDge. 

**  Abticle  Vlll. — Wooti,  water,  proTisioDS,  coal,  and  goods  required,  shall  only 
be  procured  through  the  agency  of  Japanese  ufBcers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  in   no  other  manner. 

**  Abticub  IX. — It  is  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  future  day,  the  govemxnent  of 
Japanese  shall  grant  to  any  other  nation  or  nations  privileges  and  adyantages 
which  are  not  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof,  that 
these  same  privileges  and  advantages  shall  be  granted  likewise  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  citizens  thereof  without  any  consultation  or  delay. 

<'  Abticlk  X. — Ships  of  the  United  State  si: all  be  permitted  to  resort  to  no 
other  ports  in  Japan  but  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  unless  in  distress  or  forced  by 
stress  of  weather. 

*<  Abticle  XL— There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  Figning  of  this  treaty ;  provided  that  eithef 
of  the  two  governments  deem  such  arrangement  necessary. 

*'Abticlb  XII. — The  present  convention,  having  been  concluded  and  duly 
sig  ed,  shall  be  obligatory,  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  Uniteil  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Japan,  and  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  respective  power ;  and  ti 
is  to  be  ratified  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Unitci  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  august  Sovereign  or 
Japan,  and  the  ralificalion  shall  be  exchanged  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  sigLature  thereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

**  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respectiye  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  empire  of  Japan,  aforesaid,  have  signed  and  sealed  ihese  pres- 
ents. 

'*  Done  at  Eanagawa  [l4i?S^jll].*  this  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  Eayei  [ff 
A]  the  seventh  year,  third  month,  and  third  day." 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  a  number  of  presents 
were  sent  on  board  for  the  president,  the  commodore  and  other 
officei-H  of  the  squadron. 

In  agreeing  to  negotiate  at  Yokohama  [fH^Jy  Commodore 
Perry  had  stated  his  intention  to  carry  the  sliips,  at  some  future 
time,  close  up  to  Jedo,  and  to  anchor  them  there,  "  as  well  to 
do  honor  to  his  imperial  majesty  by  salutes  as  to  be  in  full  view 
of  the  palace,  and  convenient  to  be  visited  by  such  of  the  court 
as    may   desire   to   examine    the    steamers."     Accordingly,   on  the 


*  The  treaty  is  dated  at  Eanagawa,  probably  because  it  was  the  nearest  town. 
See  Kumifer*s  mention  of  it,  p.  358.  Mr.  Bidinger,  chaplain  of  the  squadron,  in 
one  of  hiH  excursions  on  shore,  managed  to  roach  and  pass  through  V.  He  found 
it  a  large  town. 
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8tli  of  Aprily  to  the  great  distress  of  the  Japanese  officials,  he 
got  under  way;  but,  as  the  Japanese  interpreters  threatened  to 
cut  themselyss  open  if  he  proceeded,  he  presently  turned  about 
and  took  a  lower  anchorage  down  the  bay.  The  published  official 
letters  of  the  commander  say  nothing  of  this  movement ;  the 
letters  from  the  fleet,  published  in  the  newspapers,  do  not  agree 
as  to  how  far  up  the  commodore  went.  According  to  one  letter, 
Jedo  was  full  in  sight. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  fleet  sailed  for  Simoda  [Tffll  odo 
of  the  ports  granted  in  the  treaty,  of  which  a  letter  dated  on 
board  the  Powhatan,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
gives  this  account: 

Simoda  is  situated  near  Gape  Fogu,  sixty  miles  west  from 
Point  Sagami,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Tedo.  It  is  a  good, 
commodious  harbor,  well  sheltered  by  hills  several  hundred  feet 
high,  with  a  rock  within  the  entrance  which  a£Ebrds  a  still  more 
protected  anchorage.  The  town,  of  about  one  thousand  houses, 
is  situated  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  harbor,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  steam  flowing  down  through  a  fertile  valley,  which  is 
often  not  more  than  lialf  a  mile  wide,  but  sometimes  widens  to 
one  aiul  a  lialf  miles.  Several  little  l)r()oks  offer  good  watering- 
places  for  the  ships.  The  larger  Japjuiese  junks  mostly  anchor 
at  Kakizaki  [filidpj],  a  village  of  alx)ut  three  hundred  houses,  on 
the  north-eastern  end  and  opposite  Simoda.  Tliere  are  eight 
temples,  some  of  whicli  are  very  large,  in  the  town,  and  little 
chapels  (mia)  on  almost  every  eminence,  and  by  the  roadsides. 

**  The  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  resembles  very 
much  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Alps.  Among  the  little  river  of 
Simoda  ai-e  many  villages,  and  numl)ers  of  rice-mills  stamp  and 
grind  along  its  banks.  About  six  miles  above  the  bay  this  river 
separated  into  several  branches.  Following  eithlu-  of  them,  you 
pass  tlu*ough  numei'ous  gorges  and  glens,  and  Anally  reacli  the 
barren  tops  of  mountains,  some  three  thousand  feet  high.  Their 
summits  and  the  nan'ow  table  lands  are  covered  with  bushy  grass, 
among  which  a  certain  berry,  upon  which  pheasants  and  pariridges 
feed,  grows  very  plentifully. 

"  In  one  of  the  larger  temples  a  place  has  been  arranged  for  the 
dagueri'eotype,  and  Mr.  Brown  is  actively  at  work.     He    has  ob- 
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tained  many  very  fine  daguerreotypes  of  the  Japanese,  and  will 
have  a  fine  collection  to  show  when  he.  reaches  home.  Mr.  Heine 
continues  his  sketching,  drawing,  painting,  gunning,  skinning,  press- 
ing, and  preserving  plants.  Lieutenants  MuiTay,  Bent,  Whiting, 
Nicholson,  etc.  etc.,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  the  survey,  and 
deserve  no  small  credit  for  their  exertions  and  the  impoi-tant  results 
they  liave  obtained." 

Of  this  visit  to  Simoda,  the  officer  of  the  Vandalia  ah^eady 
quoted  thus  speaks : 

**  Here  we  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  and  ramble  about  in  a 
circuit  for  ten  miles,  much  to  our  delight  as  we  all  felt  the  want 
of  exercise.  Excepting  at  Yokohama,  where  we  were  not  allowed 
to  go  far  from  the  audience  house,  we  had  not  been  on  shore  since 
we  left  Lew  Chew.  They  watched  us  very  closely  at  firat,  sending 
guards  of  soldiers  to  accompany  us,  shutting  the  shops,  and  conceal- 
ing the  women ;  but  in  a  few  days  these  restrictions  were  removed, 
and  we  were  left  undisturbed  to  wander  where  we  pleased.  The 
town,  containing  eight  thousand  people,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
well-cultivated  valley,  suiTounded  by  high  hills  that  conceal  from 
view  the  entrance  to  its  safe  and  picturesque  harbor.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  two  stories 
high,  plastered,  and  roofed  with  elegant  tiles.*  The  interior  is  kept 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  the  rooms,  covered  with  mats,  are  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  sliding  screens,  that  are  closed  or  removed 
at  pleasure.  There  are  no  chimneys  in  Japan.  A  charcoal  fire  is 
built  in  a  little  sand-pit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  around  which 
the  family  are  usually  found  seated  on  their  knees  (qu.  heels  ?), 
drinking  tea  and  smoking  their  pij^es,  Not  a  chair  or  any  other 
piece  of  furniture  can  be  seen.  Tubs  of  water  are  kept  in  front  of 
each  house,  as  well  as  on  the  roofs,  in  readiness  against  any  fire, 
for  conflagrations  are  so  frecjuent  and  extensive,  that  whole  towns 
are  sometimes  burnt  down. 

"  The  temples,  chiefly  Buddhist,  are  beautifully  situated  in  the 
suburbs.  Tlie  entrance  to  them  leads  generally  thi-ough  rows  of 
elegant  trees  and  wild  canielias.  They  are  large,  plain  stnictures, 
with  high  peaked  roofs,  resembling  the  houses  pictured  on  Chinese 

*  See,  as  to  the  roofs  in  Hakoflade,  p.    521),  and  employ    tliese  two  passages  to 
reooncile  the  discrepancy  noticed  on  p.  297,  note. 
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porcelain.  In  the  space  immediately  in  front  is  a  large  bell  for 
summoning  the  faitlifnl,  a  stone  reservoir  of  holy  water,  and  several 
roughly-hewn  stone  idols.  The  doorway  is  oi-namented  with  curi- 
ous-looking .^dragons  and  other  animals,  carved  in  wood.  Upon 
entering,  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  biiildings  worth  noting, 
tlie  naked  sides  and  exposed  rafters  having  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  altar  is  the  only  object  that  attracts  attention.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  Homan  Catholic,  tliat  I  need  not  describe  it.  Some 
of  the  idols  on  these  altars  are  so  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  churches  in  Italy,  that  if  they  were  mutually  translated  I  doubt 
whether  either  set  of  worshippers  would  discover  the  change.  The 
priests  coimt  beads,  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  analogous  robes, 
and  the  service  is  attended  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  lighting  of 
candles,  and  the  burning  of  incense.  In  fact,  except  that  the  cross 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  one  could  easily  imagine  himself  within  a 
Koman  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

"  I  saw  some  very  pretty  girls  here.  They  understand  the  art 
of  applying  rouge  and  pearl  powder,  as  well  as  some  of  our  ladies  at 
home.  The  manied  women  have  a  horrid  and  disgusting  fashion 
of  staining  their  teeth  black." 

After  remaining  three  weeks  at  Simoda,  which  soon  after  was 
made  an  imperial  city,  the  sailing-vessels  departed  for  Hakodade, 
followed  a  few  days  after  by  the  steamers.  Of  the  island  of  Oosima 
[3^i^]»  ^^®^^'  *'^®  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Jedo,  and  close  to  which  the 
Powhatan  passed,  the  Tribune  correspondent  gives  the  following 
description : 

"  About  noon  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  island  of  Oosima, 
and  had  a  fine  op^xjrtunity  of  observing  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 
which  it  presents.  The  wliole  island  is  one  immense  volcano,  the 
top  of  wliich  has  fallen  in  and  formed  a  great  basin,  which  inces- 
santly belches  forth  white  smoke  and  ashes.  The  edges  of  the 
crater  are  black,  as  if  charred  by  fire,  and  on  the  south-western 
side  of  the  island  a  stream  of  lava  reaches  from  the  summit  to  tlie 
sea.  Some  huge  ci*evices  continue  still  smoking,  and  others  ai-e 
tilled  with  aslies.  A  l)hiff  near  the  sea,  about  two  hundred  feet 
liigli,  appears  to  be  of  recent  formation,  for  the  bushes  and  trees 
along  the  edges  of  tlie  lava  have  a  yellow,  burnt  appearance. 
The  slopes  of  tlie  mountain  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ; 
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and  there  are  two  towns,  one  on  a  narrow  table-land,  and  the 
other  on  the  top  of  a  steep  cliff,  near  a  suspicions-looking  crater. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  third  Tillage  on  the  north-western  side  of 
the  island,"* 

Of  Hakodade,  in  the  island  of  Matsumai,  already  known  to 
us  bj  Golownin's  description,  which  the  squadi'on  visited  in  the 
mouth  of  May,  the  same  letter  affords  the  following  account : 

*'  Hakodade  is  another  Gibralter.  It  has  the  same  long,  low 
isthmus,  ending  in  the  same  mighty  rock,  witli  another  city  sitting 
at  its  feet.  The  bay  is  seven  or  eight  miles  wide,  with  an  entrance 
of  two  or  three  miles  in  width ;  it  is  deep  enough  for  ships-of-the- 
line  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  its  clayey  bottom, 
free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  affords  excellent  anchorage,  while  it  is 
defended  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bank,  a  prolongation  of  the 
isthmus.  Behind  the  bay  the  land  is  quite  level,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles  it  rises  into  a  range  of  biUs  from  one 
to  three  thousand  feet  high.  These  hills,  still  covered  with  snow, 
send  down  several  streams  to  the  bay,  furnishing  the  best  of  water 
for  ships.  The  plain  is  finely  cultivated,  and  fishing  villages  line 
the  shore.  We  took  fish  plentifully,— one  day  twenty  buckets,  with 
more  than  twenty  fine  salmon,  some  weighing  fifteen  pounds. 

'*  Tlie  city  has,  I  should  guess,  about  four  thousand  houses, 
and  perhai^  five  times  as  many  inhabitants.  The  two  main  streets 
are  parallel,  and  run  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Nan*ower 
streets  run  from  the  wharves  up  the  mountain,  crossing  both  the 
principal  sti-eets,  one  of  wliich  is  about  thirty  feet  higher  than  the 
other.  The  lower  of  these  is  almost  as  broad  as  Broadway,  and 
infinitely  cleaner.  Tlie  houses  on  it  are  well  built ;  most  of  them 
have  two  stories,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor.  The  manner  of 
building  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  Switzerland.  A.  flat,  project- 
ing ix>j  f  is  covei'ed  with  shingles,  which  are  fastened  by  long  poles, 
with  stones  laid  upon  them ;  broad  .galleries  rim  quite  around  the 
upx)er  story ;  before  the  door  is  a  little  wooden  porch  ;  this,  too,  with 
pi-ojecting  galile,  which,  as  well  as  the  pillai-s  that  support  it  are 
often  adorned  with  rich  carving.     The  temples,  one  of  which  is  at 


*  There  is  a  Tolcanic  islnnd  similar   to   this,  off  the  south  coast  of  Satsuma  [jji 
V],  and  another  near  Firando  [Hirado,  ^p]. 
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least  two  hundied  and  fifty  feet  squaxey  are  profusely  oniAiiienied 
with  carvings.  Dragons,  horses,  bolls  and  hares,  figure  lazgelji 
but  tortoises  and  cranes  carry  the  day." 

From  Hakodade,  where  the  intercourse  with  the  local  officiak 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  ships  returned  to  Simoda,  where, 
according  to  an  ;  appointment  previously  made,  the  oonunodore 
met  the  four  commissioners,  and  three  new  ones,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  negotiate  the  following  Additional  Begtdationa: 

^  AxnaiM  L— Hie  impexial  goTemoxB  of  Simoda  wiU  place  watdHrtatioiui  whav- 
over  they  deem  beet,  to  detdgDate  the  limits  of  their  jnrisdiotion ;  but  AmeiicaDs 
axe  at  liberty  to  go  throagh  them,  onxeBtricted,  within  the  limite  of  eeven  Japan^ 
xi,  or  miles  (equal  to  sixteen  English  miles) ;  and  those  who  are  foand  txan^r< 
ing  Japanese  laws  may  be  apprehended  by  the  police  and  taken  on  beard  their 
ships. 

'*  Abtzgza  XL— Three  landing-places  shaU  be  oonstmcted  for  the  bouts  of  msp* 
ohaot  ships  and  whale  ships  resorting  to  this  port;  one  at  Simoda,  one  at  Kaki- 
saki  [firW>  <^Ad  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^K^  ly^  south-east  of  Centre  Island,  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  of  course,  treat  the  Japanese  officers  with  proper 
respect 

"Abticlv  III.«- Americans,  when  on  shore,  are  not  allowed  acceas  to  military 
establishments,  or  private  booses,  without  leave;  but  they  con  enter  shops  and 
visit  temples  as  they  please. 

"Article, IV —Two  temples,  the  Bioshen  [Ry5sen-ji,  JfUl^]  at  Simoda,  and 
the  YokuBhcn  [Gyokuson-ji,  3£^s!p]  at  Kakizaki,  are  assigned  as  resting-places  for 
persons  in  their  walks,  until  public  houses  and  inns  are  erected  for  their  conye- 
nience. 

••Article  V.— Near  the  Temple  Yokushen  [Gyokusen-ji,  1[%^],  at  Ealdzak],  a 
burial-ground  has  been  set  apart  for  Americans,  where  their  graves  and  tombs  shall 
not  be  molested. 

*•  Article  YI— It  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa  [M?tlFiM]i  that  coal 
vrill  bo  furnished  at  Hakodade  [flfttl ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Japanese 
to  supply  it  at  that  port.  Commodore  Perry  promises  to  mention  this  to  his  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  Japanese  government  may  be  relieved  from  the  obliga* 
tion  of  making  that  port  a  coal  d^i;5t. 

"  Article  YII. — It  is  agreed  that  henceforth  the  Gliineso  language  shall  not  be 
employed  in  official  communications  between  the  two  governments,  except  when 
there  is  no  Dutch  interpreter. 

**  Article  YIII. — A  harbor-master  and  three  skilful  pilots  have  been  appointed 
for  the  port  of  Simoda. 

'*  Artici^  IX. — Whenever  goods  are  selected  in  the  shops,  they  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  then  be  sent  to 
the  Goyoshi  [Qoyosbo,  i9/QI9r]>  oi*  government  office,  where  the  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  Jajmnese  officers,  and  the  articles  delivered  by  them. 

•^Article  X. — The  shooting   of   birds  and  animals   is   generally  forbidden  in 
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Japanese  aod  the  law  is  therefore  to  be  obeeryed  by  all  Americaos. 

''Abticle  XI — It  is  hereby  agreed  that  five  Japanese  ri,  or  miles,  be  the 
liinit  allowed  to  Americans  at  Hakodode,  and  the  requirements  contained  in  Article 
I,  o£  these  Regulations  are  hereby  made  also  applicable  to  that  port  within  that 
distance. 

''Abticub  XII.— His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  at  liberty  to  appoint 
whoever  he  pleases  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  and  give 
an  acknowledgment  on  his  part. 

**  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  way  affect  or  modify 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Eanagawa,  should  that  be  found  to  be  contrary  to 
these  regulations.' 


t» 


Another  important  matter,  in  which  the  Japanese  seem  entirely 
to  have  carried  the  day,  was  the  settlement  of  the  value  of  the 
American  coins  to  be  received  in  payment  for  goods  and  supplies — 
a  subject  referred  to  a  commission  composed  of  two  United  States 
pursers  and  nine  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  circulating  medium  was  found  to  consist  of  old  kas, 
round,  with  a  square  hale  in  the  middle,  like  the  Chinese  cash,  but 
thinner,  and  containing  more  iron ;  of  four-kas  pieces,  in  weight 
equal  to  less  than  two  of  the  others,  probably  Kampfer's  double 
seni ;  but  principally  of  a  new  coin  rated  at  one  hundred  kas, — 
apparently  a  substitute  for  the  strings  of  kas  mentioued  by  Kamp- 
fer  and  others.  Tliese  ai'e  oval-shai:)ed  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg,  introduced  within 
a  recent  period,  and  weighing  only  as  much  as  seven  of  the  old  kas 
(or,  compared  with  our  cents,  a  little  less  than  two  of  them).  The 
over-valuation  has,  of  course,  driven  the  old  kas  out  of  circulation, 
and  made  this  depreciated  coin  the  integer  of  the  currency.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  raised  the  nominal  value  of  everything,  as  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold.  Instead  of  one  thousand  kas 
to  the  tael  of  silver,  the  rate  in  former  times,  the  government,  which 
appears  to  have  tlie  monopoly  of  the  mines,  sells,  silver  bullion  for 
manufacturing  use  at  two  thousand  two  hundi*ed  and  fifty  kas  for 
the  tael, — a  rate  fixed  probably  under  some  less  depreciated  state 
of  the  currency.  But  when  coined,  a  tael's  weight  of  silver  is  reck- 
oned in  currency  at  six  thousand  lour  hundi-ed  kas,  that  is,  at  six 
tael  and  four  mas,  or  precisely  the  valuation,  in  Kampfer's  time, 
of  the  gold  kobang;  and  as  the  inchebu  [ichibu,— ^],  of  his  day, 
tliat  is,  one/otirth  part,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Japanese,  represented 
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sixteen  hundred  kas  in  real  weight  of  silver,  so  the  iiichebu  of  the 
present  day,  of  which  there  is  both  a  silver  and  a  gold  one, 
represents  sixteen  hundred  kas  of  currency.  The  l^uUion  price 
of  gold  in  Japan  is  only  eight  and  a  half  times  that  of  silver 
instead  of  sixteen  times,  as  with  us;  while  in  currency  the  differ- 
ence in  value  is  only  about  as  one  to  three  and  a  half,  the  price  in 
silver,  or  copper  hundred-kas  pieces,  of  a  taeFs  weight  of  gold  bul- 
lion being  nineteen  tael,  and  the  same  when  coined  passing  as 
twenty-three  taels,  seven  mas  and  five  kanderin.  Besides  the 
gold  ichebu,  the  Japanese  are  represented  as  having  three  other 
gold  coins,  thin,  oval  pieces,  of  the  currency  value  respectively  of 
one,  ten  and  twenty  tael;^  also  a  coin,  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
worth  half  an  ichebu,  or  eight  .hundred-kas  pieces,  and  a  small 
silver  piece,  worth  a  quarter  of  an  ichebu,  or  four  hundred-kas 
pieces. 

The  Japanese  commissioners  insisted  that  our  coin  was  but  bul- 
lion to  them,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  our  silver  dollar,  so  far 
as  payments  in  Japan  are  concerned,  precisely  |on  a  level  with 
their  silver  inchebu,   which  weighs  only  one  third  as  much.     Our 


*  It  is  said  tbat  these  coins  are  called  kobang  [kobaD,  /j«^],  but  that  ancient 
name  can  hardly  be  applied  at  the  same  time  to  three  coins,  of  such  different  Tallies. 
The  old  kobaug  of  Kttmpfer  would  be  worth  at  present  rates  about  eleven  faels; 
the  new  kobang  of  1708  not  <]nite  six  tael.  For  the  above  account  of  the  Ja^ianese 
coins  and  monetary  system,  on  wliicb  subject  the  ofHcial  report  of  the  two  American 
commissioners  is  rather  blind,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  trade  to  Japan,  written  by  S.  Wdls  WUlianis,  the  Chinese  interpreter  to 
the  embassy,  and  originally  pubUshed  in  the  N,  T.  Times.  No  person  in  the  fleet 
was  bO  well  prepared  by  previous  studies  and  the  experience  of  a  long  residence  in 
China  and  familiarity  with  Chinese  literature  to  make  intelligent  observation  in 
Japan  ;  and  some  very  valuable  extracts  from  the  article  above  referred  to  make 
up  Note  Q  of  the  Appendix,  lapan  has,  like  Europe,  its  numismatology.  Jancigny 
mentions  a  Japanese  treatise  on  this  subject,  published  at  Yedo  in  IS'2.*,  in  seven 
vol.imes,  which  describes  five  hundred  and  fifty  coins,  with  colored  prints  (the 
color  l.eing  given  in  the  impression)  of  most  of  tliom.  The  Jai-anese  coins  are  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mou'd.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  well  finished,  and  the 
impression  sharp.  Siebold  speaks  of  halfs,  quarters,  and  sixteenths  of  a  kobaog 
in  gold  ;  an^l  of  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  a  koba!)g  in  silver  ;  and,  according  to 
his  account,  there  are  in  some  provinces  seni  [zeni,  fij]  and  eighths  of  a  kobang 
in  paper  notes,  lliis  practice  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese- -paper 
money  being  one  of  the  numerous  inventions  in  which  they  anticiiwited  us  of 
the  Weat. 
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gold  coius,  compared  with  their  gold  coins,  stand  better,  the  relative 
weight  of  our  gold  dollar  and  their  gold  inchebu  being  as  65.33  to 
52.25 ;  but  as  the  copper  hundred-kas  piece  is  their  standard,  and 
as  its  value  in  relation  to  gold  is  rated  so  much  higher  than  with 
us,  our  gold  dollar,  estimated  in  this  \vay,  becomes  worth  only  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  kas,  or  little  more  than  eight  and  a  third 
hundred-kas  pieces,  or  not  much  moi-e  than  half  an  inchebu;  the 
effect  of  all .  which  is  to  give  the  Japanese  government,  tlu*ough 
whose  hands  all  payments  are  made,  a  profit,  after  recoinage,  of 
sixty-six  per  cent,  upon  all  payments  in  American  coin.  As  the 
Japanese  commissioners  would  not  depart  from  this  scheme,  the 
commission  dissolved  without  coming  to  any  agreement  on  this 
point.  But  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  squadron  were  paid  for 
at  the  rate  insisted  upon  by  Uie  Japanese ;  nor  can  private  traders 
as  matters  stand,  expect  any  better  terms. 

The  i*ates  of  pilotage  at  Simoda  were  fixed  at  fifteen  dollai's  for 
vessels  drawing  over  eighteen  feet,  five  dollars  for  vessels  drawing 
less  than  thirteen  feet,  and  ten  dollai's  for  those  of  intermediate 
size ;  only  half  of  these  rates  to  be  paid  in  case  of  anchorage 
in  the  outer  harbor.  Water  was  to  be  furnished  at  fourteen  hun- 
dred kas  the  boat-load,  the  ship  finding  casks.  Wood  was  to  be 
delivered  on  board  at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  kas  per  cube  of 
five  American  feet. 

The  price  put  by  the  Japanese  upon  a  few  tons  of  inferior  coal, 
brought  to  Simoda,  amounted,  at,  their  rate  of  exchange,  to  twenty- 
eight  dollars  the  ton.  It  did  not  appear  that  coal  was  anywhere 
else  mined  except  at  the  spot  visited  by  Kampfer  and  Siebold  near 
Kokura  [/1^^]»  and  another  mine  in  the  province  of  Awa  [|fi!I;2ft]*  ^ 
the  island  Sikokf  [Shikoku,  (zggJJ. 

The  business  thus  completed,  a  parting  entertainment  was  given 
on  board  the  Mississippi ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  presents,  the 
vessels,  on  the  26th  of  June,  took  their  departure.  Stopping  at  Lew 
Chew  [Riukiu,  Jfe]^],  Commodore  Perry  negotiated  a  compact  with 
the  authorities  of  that  island,  which,  from  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain,  he  concluded  to  be  a  nearly  independent  soveregnity. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  Commodore  Perry's  departure  from 
Simoda,  the  clipper  ship  Tjady  Pierce,  from  San  Francisco,  fitted 
out  for   the   express   purpose    of  being  the  first  American  ship  to 
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arriye  in  Japan  after  the  opening  of  oommeroial  lelatioiiSy  entend 
the  bay  of  Jedo,  with  the  owner,  Silas  K  BnrxowBy    on    boaid. 

He  had  with  him  a  Japanese  seaman,  the  sole  sorviTor  of  a  crev 
of  fifteen  men,  belonging  to  a  junk  which  had  been  bloiwn  oat  to  set, 
and  was  picked  up  near  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  having;  drifted 
about  for  seven  months.  This  man,  who  is  represented  as  quits 
intelligent,  and  who  had  resided  for  some  time  at  San  Frandsoo^ 
was  received  with  lively  demonstration  of  pleasure  by  bis  ooontiy- 
men, 

With  a  party  of  the  Uragawa  [Uraga,  f|t)K]  offidak  on  boaid, 
the  Lady  Pierce  proceeded  to  within  ten  miles  of  Jedo,  and  her 
owners  expressed  a  desire  to  anchor  off  that  city ;  but  this  was 
objected  to  by  the  officers,  who  said,  *^  It  is  not  good ;  Oommodon 
Perry  did  not  go  there,  and  we  hope  you  will  not*' 

During  the  stay  of  the  vessel,  every  part -of  her  was  crowded 
Ivith  visitors ;  and  although  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  several 
thousands  in  and  around  the  ship,  and  although  everything,  silver* 
ware  included,  was  thrown  open  to  their  inspection,  not  a  single 
article  was  stolen. 

Large  presents  of  silk,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  &c.,  were  made 
to  Mr.  Burrows,  who,  however,  was  informed  that  henceforward  no 
foreign  intercourse  would  be  permitted  with  Jedo,  but  that  all  vessels 
must  proceed  citlier  to  Simoda  or  Hakodade.  Mr.  Burrows  himself 
proceeded  to  Simoda,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  pros^iects  of  trade  there.* 


*  The  following  is  giyen  in  the  Sftn  Francisco  Herald  as  a  copy  of  the  addreM 
preBeoted  to  Mr.  Barrows  on  this  occauion: 

"  AVith  pleasure  we  welcome  you  tu  JcJo  Bay,  and  in  doing  eo,  can  assure  yoa 
that  your  ship,  the  Lady  Pierce,  is  the  first  foreign  vessel  that  has  been  receiTed 
by  us  with  pleasure. 

"  Commodore  l*erry  brought  with  him  too  many  large  guns  and  fighting  men 
to  be  pleasing  to  us ;  but  you  have  como  iu  your  beautiful  ship,  which  is  superior 
to  any  we  have  before  seen,  to  visit  us,  without  any  hostile  weapons,  and  the 
Emperor  Las  ordered  that  you  shall  have  all  the  kindness  and  Uberty  extended  to 
you  tliut  Commodore  Perry  received. 

**  i'ou  huve.  Mr.  Burrows,  come  here,  relying  on  our  friendship  and  hoepitAlity, 
iiud  we  assure  you  tLat,  although  we  have  been  shut  out  for  ages  from  other 
nations   of   the   world|   yet   you   shall   bear    with  you,    when   letumiDg   to  yooz 
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Cn  the  18th  of  September,  the  steam-frigate  Susquehanna  again 
appeared  at  Simoda,  on  her  way  home  via  tlie  Sandwich  Islands 
followed  on  the  21st  by  the  Mississippi ;  three  days  after  which,  the 
Susquehanna  left,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  1st  of  October.  The 
reception  given  to  the  oflScers  of  both  ships  was  very  cordial,  and 


country,  the  knowledge  that  our  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  his  subjects  will  nciTer 
fail  c)£  extending  protection  to  those  'uho  come  as  you  do  to  Japan.  But  the  Em- 
peror is  particularly  desirous  that  you  should  extend  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made 
with  Commodore  Perry,  wherever  you  may  go,  to  prevent  any  more  ships  ooming 
to  Jedo  Bay, .  as  all  must  hereafter  go  to  Simoda  or  Hakodado. 

'*  It  has  given  the  Emperor  and  aU  the  Japanese  great  pleasure  that  you  have 
returned  to  Japan  cur  countryman,  Ded-yee-no-skee,  who  was  shipwrecked,  and 
who  has  been  residing  for  some  time  in  your  country,  where  he  states  he  has  been 
treated  vnth  the  greatest  kindness,  and  particularly  so  on  board  your  ship,  the 
Lady  Pierce.  That  you  should  have  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  to  restore  him  to  his 
friends  and  home,  vnthout  any  other  inducement,  as  you  say,  except  to  see  Japan, 
and  to  form  a  friendship  with  us,  merits  and  will  ever  receive  our  most  friendly 
feelings  ;  and  be  assured,  if  any  of  your  countrymen,  or  other  people,  are  shipn 
vrrecked  on  our  shores,  we  wiU  extend  the  same  kindness  to  them  that  you  have 
to  our  countrymen,  and  place  them  at  Simoda  or  Hakodade,  and  thus  open  to  the 
world  that  our  religion,  which  is  so  different  from  yours,  governs  the  Japanese^  in 
all  their  dealings,  by  as  correct  principles  as  yours  governs  you.  We  understand 
what  ships  of  war  are ;  also  what  whaling  ships  and  merchant  ships  are ;  but  we 
never  b«^fore  heard,  till  you  came  here,  of  such  a  ship  as  yours,— a  private  gentle- 
man's pleasure  ship,— coming  so  far  as  you  have,  M'ithont  any  money-making  busi- 
ness of  trade,  and  only  to  see  Japan,  to  become  acquainted  vrith  us,  and  bring 
home  one  of  our  shipwrecked  people,  the  first  that  has  returned  to  his  country 
from  America  or  foreign  land. 

*'  You  offer  us,  as  presents,  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  articles  you  have  in  your 
ship;  but  have  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  that  we  must  not  tax  your  kind 
feelings  by  taking  anything  from  yon,  as  you  have  already  been  sufficiently  taxed 
in  returning  Dee-yee-nci-skee. 

"  The  Emperor  also  directs  that  all  the  gold  pieces  you  have  presented  to  the 
Japanese  must  be  collected  and  returned  to  you,  and  to  eay  that  he  alone  must 
make  presents  in  Jedo  Bay.  He  has  directed  presents  to  be  made  to  you,  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  by  the  governor  of  Simoda,  where  he  desires  yon  vnU  proceed  in 
your  ship,  the  Lady  Pierce,  and  land  Dee-yee-no-skee,  which  will  be  in  compliance 
with  the  treaty. 

**  Your  visit  to  Japan  in  the  Lady  Pierce  has  been  attended  with  great  interest 
to  us,  and  you  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Japanese.  We  hope  we  may  meet 
you  again,  and  we  hope  you  will  come  back  to  Japan. 

*^  The  Emperor  has  directe.l  that  two  ships  like  yours  shall  be  built,  and  we 
thank  you  for  having  allowed  us  to  take  drawings  of  the  i^uay  Pierce,  and  of  all 
that  we  desired  on  board." 
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fheir  intezooiiVBe  both  with  offioials  and  fbe  towns-people  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  marks  of  that  restraint  and  appaient  suspi- 
cion exhibited  on  former  occasions.  Besides  an  interchangB  of  TisilB 
and  dinners,  several  Japanese  officials  attended,  on  a  Sunday,  dirine 
service  on  board  the  Snsqnehanna. 

**  Many  of  ns,"  writes  an  officer  of  the  MissiflBippi,  "  enteiad 
houses  very  frequently,  and  sat  down  with  the  people  to  smolke  or 
drink  tea.  One  day  the  sound  of  a  gaiter  attracted  me,  and  I  focmd 
an  olive  girl,  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who,  not  perceiving 
my  presence,  continued  her  play.  It  was  a  strange  tone,  wild  and 
melancholy,  and  often  abruptly  interrupted  by  harsh  accords.  After 
a  while  some  women  that  had  assembled  around  us  made  the  giil 
aware  of  my  presence ;  she  threw  down  her  instrument  and  began  to 
oiy,  and  I  could  not  induce  her  to  play  again.  The  guiter  was  made 
of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  lid.  Of  the  three  stzingi, 
two  were  in  the  octave,  the  middle  one  giving  the  fifth.  The  stringp 
were  not  touched  by  the  fingers,  but  with  a  flat  piece  of  horn,  held 
between  the  thumb  and  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  shape  not 
unlike  the  one  painters  use  to  clean  their  palettes  and  mix  their 
colors. 

''  On  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  young  man  playing  a  flute. 
This  instrument  was  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consisting 
only  of  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboo,  bored  with  seven  finger-holes, 
and  the  hole  for  the  mouth.  The  times  were  very  strange,  and 
appeared  to  me  more  like  a  mass  of  confused  sounds,  than  a 
regular  harmony. 

'<  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  moon,  I  saw  in  several  houses 
a  sort  of  domestic  worship.  A  number  of  women  had  assembled 
before  the  shrine  of  the  hoiiBoliold  god,  and,  divided  in  two  part- 
ies, were  singing  hymns,  one  partly  alternately  answering  the  other. 
Their  song  was  accompanied  by  strokes  upon  a  little  bell  or  gong, 
with  a  small  wooden  hammer ;  and,  as  the  bells  were  of  different 
tones,  the  effect  was  by  uo  means  unpleasant." 

"  There  are  a  number  of  temples  near  Simoda,"  writes  ai.  officer 
of  the  Susquehanna,  "  and  attached  to  each  is  a  grave-yard.  At 
one  of  these,  situated  near  a  village,  there  is  a  place  set  apart  for 
Americans.  Hei-e  Dr.  Hamilton  was  buried,  being  laid  by  the  side 
of  two  others  who  had  died  on  the  second  visit  of  the  ships.     Each 
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grave  has  its  appropriate  stone,  as  with  ns,  and  by  many  of  them 
are  evergreen  set  in  vases,  or  joints  of  bamboo,  containing  water. 
Gups  of  fresh  water  are  also  set  by  the  graves,  and  to  these,  birds 
of  dazzling  plumage  and  delightful  song  oome  and  drink.  The 
gi'aves  of  the  Americans  were  not  forgotten." 

The  officers  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  country  any  distance 
they  wished,  and  the  country  people  were  found  pleasant  and  socia- 
ble ;  but  upon  this  second  visit,  the  advantages  of  Simoda  as  a 
place  of  trade,  or  the  prospects  of  traffic  under  the  treaty,  do  not 
seem  to  have  struck  the  visitors  very  favorably.  *•  The  harbor," 
writes  an  officer  of  the  Sasquelianna  to  the  Tnbunei  ^'is  a  small 
indentation  of  land,  running  north-east  and  south-west,  about  a 
half-mile  in  extent,  and  is  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  vessels  of 
ordinary  size.  It  is,  however,  entirely  unpix)tected  from  the  south- 
west winds,  which  bring  with  them  a  heavy  sea,  and  which  renders 
the  anchorage  very  unsafe.  With  the  wind  from  the  north  and  the 
east,  the  vessel  rides  at  her  ease  at  her  anchorage.  Good  wood 
and  sweet  water,  as  well  as  a  few  provisions,  were  obtained  from 
the  authorities,  for  the  use  of  the  ships,  at  the  most  extravagant 
prices.  Numerous  articles,  such  as  lackered  and  China  ware,  of  a 
very  fine  and  delicate  quality,  and  far  superior  to  that  manufac- 
tured in  China,  were  purchased  by  the  officers;  but  every  article 
had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  officers,  and  the 
amount  due  the  mercliants  had  to  be  paid,  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
Japanese  officials  who  had  been  appointed  for  that  very  purpose 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  governor  of  the  province.  This 
article  of  the  treaty  will  be  most  scrupulously  enforced;  and  this 
is  decidedly  its  worst  feature," 

**  Simoda,"  writes  another  officer,  **  does  not  appear  well  calcu- 
lated, upon  the  whole,  for  a  place  of  trade,  and  it  can  never  become 
an  active  commercial  town.  Neither  is  it  a  manufacturing  town. 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  harbor  is  a  bad  one,  will  make  it 
appear  evident  that  the  Japanese  commissioners  got  the  better  of 
us  in  the  treaty,  as  far  as  tliis  place  is  concerned. 

•*  The  surrounding  country  (wherever  nature  will  permit  it)  is 
highly  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  creek  is  broad  and  well  tilled, 
yielding  rice,  millet,  Egyptian  com  and  maize.*    The  card  pnxluced 

*Thi8,  piobably.  is  one  of  the  Portuguese  legacies  to  Japan. 
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by  the  last  are  veiy  small^  being  not  more  than  from  two  to  four 
incheB  in  length.  Sweet  potatoes  and  the  egg-plant  are  also  nused 
in  great  abundance.  There  are  no  horses  about  Simoda,  and  bnl- 
locks  are  made  to  supply  their  places.  ProTisious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eggs  and  yegetables,  cannot  be  obtained  here.  The  sfaaik 
and  bonito  are  the  only  large  fish  found  in  the  harbor.  Small  fish 
are  plentiful,  and  they  seem  to  form  almost  the  only  article  of  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  besides  rice." 

The  following  description  of  the  houses  at  Simoda,  by  Mr.  8. 
Wells  Williams,  well  serre  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  Japanese 
houses  already  giTen  from  Kampfer  and  Thunberg,  and  well  show 
how  little,  as  to  that  matter,  Japan  has  altered  since  their  time: 

**  The  houses  in  Simoda  are  built  merely  of  pine  boazds,  or  is 
plaster  thickly  spread  over  a  wattled  wall  of  laths,  the  inieratloeB 
of  which  are  filled  in  with  mud.  In  some  cases  these  modes  of 
oonstruction  are  combined — the  front  and  rear  being  of  boards,  or 
sliding  panels,  and  the  sides  of  mud.  When  thoroughly  dried, 
the  mud  is  whitewashed,  and  the  plain  surface  worked  into  round 
jridges,  three  inches  high,  crossing  each  other  diagonally  fiom 
the  roof  to  the  ground ;  the  ridges  are  then  washed  blue,  and  giye 
the  exterior  a  checker-board  look,  which,  though  singular,  is  more 
lively  tlian  a  blue  mud  wall.  Tlie  plaster  is  excellent,  and  these 
walls  appear  very  solid  and  rather  pretty  when  new ;  at  a  distance 
one  would  even  think  them  to  be  stone ;  but  after  a  few  yeai-s  the 
ridges  loosen,  the  rain  insinuates  itself  beneath  the  outer  coating, 
and  the  whole  begins  to  scale  and  crack  off,  disclosing  the  mud  and 
rushes,  and  then  the  tenement  soon  falls  to  pieces.  Still  the  progress 
of  decay  is  not  so  rapid  as  one  would  tliink,  judging  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  walls  are  well  protected  by 
the  projecting  eaves.  No  bricks  are  used  in  building,  nor  are 
square  tiles  for  floors  seen ;  and  the  manner  of  making  walls  com- 
mon in  southern  China,  by  beating  sanded  clay  into  wooden  moulds, 
is  unknown. 

''  Some  of  the  best  houses  and  temples  have  stone  foundations, 
a  few  only  of  which  are  made  of  di-essod  stone.  Half  a  dozen  or 
more  store-houses  occur,  faced  entirely  with  slal)s  of  stone,  and 
standing  detached  from  i)tlier  buildings,  and  are  doubtless  fire-proof 
buildiiigs.     Thei*e    are  no    cellai^s  under  the  houses;  the  floors  are 
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raised  on  sleepers  only  two  feet  above  the  beaten  ground,  and 
uniformly  covered  with  straw  mats  stuffed  with  chaff,  or  grass,  an 
inch  thick.  The  frames  are  of  pine,  the  joists  four  or  five  inches 
square,  and  held  together  by  the  flooring  of  the  attic,  as  well  as 
the  plates  and  ridge-pole.  The  houses  and  shops  join  each  other 
on  the  sides,  with  few  exceptions,  leaving  the  fmnt  and  rear  open. 
Tliere  is  no  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  lots,  the  fronts  of  some 
shops  extending  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  feet  along  the  street,  while 
intermediate  ones  are  mere  stalls,  not  over  ten  feet  wide. 

**  The  shops  succeed  each  other  without  any  regular  order  as 
to  their  contents,  these  of  the  same  sort  not  being  arranged  together, 
as  is  often  the  ca.se  in  China.  The  finer  wares  are  usually  kept  in 
drawers,  so  that,  unless  one  is  well  acquainted  with  tlie  place,  he 
cannot  easily  find  the  goods  he  seeks.  The  eaves  of  the  houses 
project  about  four  feet  from  the  front,  and  are  not  over  eight  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  the  porch  thus  made  furnishes  a  covered  place 
for  ari'anging  crockery,  fruits,  &c.,  for  sale,  trays  of  trinkets  on  a 
movable  stall,  baskets  of  grain,  or  order  coarse  articles,  to  attract 
buyers.  The  entrance  is  on  one  side,  and  the  path  leads  directly 
through  to  the  rear.  The  wooden  shutters  of  shops  are  all  removed 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  paper  windows  closed,  or  thrust  aside, 
according  to  the  weather.  On  a  pleasant  day  the  doors  are  open, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  windows  a  screen  is  hung  midway,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  shopman  and  his  customer  from  observation,  while 
those  goods  placed  on  the  stand  are  still  under  his  eye.  A  case, 
with  latticed  or  wire  doors,  to  contain  the  fine  articles  of  earthen 
ware,  a  framework,  with  hooks  and  shelves,  to  suspend  iron 
utensils  or  wooden  ware,  or  a  movable  case  of  drawera,  to  hold 
silks,  fine  lackered  ware,  or  similar  goods,  constitute  nearly  all 
the  furniture  of  the  shops.  Apothecaries'  shops  are  hung  with 
gilded  signs  and  paper  placards,  setting  forth  the  variety  and 
virtues  of  their  medicines,  some  of  which  are  described  as  brought 
from  Em'ope.  The  partition  which  separates  the  shops  from  the 
dwelling  is  sometimes  closed,  but  more  usually  open  ;  and  a  custom- 
er has,  generally  speaking,  as  much  to  do  with  the  mistress  as  the 
master  of  the  establishment.  When  he  enters,  his  straw  sandals  are 
always  left  on  the  gi'ound  as  he  steps  on  the  mats  and  squats  down 
to  look  at  the  goods,  which  are  then  spread  out  on  the  floor.      A 
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foreigner  has  need  of  some  thoughtfulness  in  this  particular,  as  it  is 
an  annoyance  to  a  Japanese  to  have  his  mats  soiled  by  dirty  feet,  or 
bn>ken  through  by  coarse  shoes. 

**  The  rear  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  family.  Here 
the  domestic  opera!  ions  are  all  carried  on ;  here  the  family  take 
their  meals  in  the  day ;  hei-e  on  the  same  mats,  do  they  sleep  at 
night ;  receiving  visitors  and  dressing  the  children  are  also  done 
here,  and  sometimes  the  cooking  too.  Usunlly  this  latter  household 
task  is  performed  in  the  porch  in  the  rear,  or  in  an  out-house,  so 
that  the  inmates  are  not  so  much  annoyed  with  smoke  as  they  are  in 
Hakodade.  No  an-augements  for  wa-rming  the  dwelling  are  to  be 
foimd,  except  that  of  hand-braziei-s  placed  iu  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  lighted  charcoal,  around  which  the  family  gather.  In  most  of 
the  houses  there  is  a  garret,  reached  by  a  ladder, — a  dark  and  small 
apartment,  where  some  goods  can  be  stored,  or  servants  can  be 
lodged.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  town  whose  occupants  have 
arranged  this  attic  with  windows  and  stairways  to  make  it  a  pleas- 
ant room  ;  a  few  such  were,  however,  seen  near  the  capital,  at  Kana- 
gawa  [fli^^jll],  and  in  its  vicinity. 

"  Tlie  roofs  of  all  ilie  best  buildings  are  liipped,  and  covei-ed 
with  bluish  tiling,  oacli  iile  being  about  eight  inches  square,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  wc^dge  ;  tlie  thick  side  is  so  made  tliat,  wlieu  laid 
on  the  rafters,  it  laps  sidcnvays  over  tlie  iliiii  edge  of  the  adjoining 
tile  in  the  next  row,  and  thus  forms  gutters  somewhat  like  the 
Cliinese  roofs.  They  are  washed  in  alternate  rows  of  white  and 
blue,  which,  with  the  checkered  walls,  imparts  a  lively  aspect,  and 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  more  numerous  dingy  thatched  roofs. 
The  thatched  roofs  are  made  of  a  species  of  Arundo,  grown  and 
prepared  for  this  puipose,  and  answering  admirably  as  a  cheap 
and  light  covering  to  the  wooden  tenements  occupied  by  most  of  the 
people.  It  is  matted  into  a  compact  mass  eighteen  inches  thick,  as 
it  is  laid  on,  and  thou  the  surface  and  the  sides  are  neatly  sheared. 
The  ridge-pole  is  protected  by  hiving  the  thatch  over  a  row  of  hoops 
that  enclose  it  enough  to  overlap  the  edges  on  both  slo|:>es,  and  pre- 
vent the  rain  finding  entrance.  One  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the 
ravages  fires  make  in  Japanes(»  towns,  where  the  least  wind  must 
blow  the  fiame  u\)on  such  straw  coverings,  which,  like  a  tinder-box, 
would  ignite  at  the    first  spark.       AVires    are  stretched    along  the 
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ridges  of  some  of  the  tiled  roofs  in  Simoda  to  prevent  birds  from 
resting  on  tlie  houses. 

**  In  the  rear  yards,  attached  to  a  large  number  of  the  dwellings, 
are  out-liouses,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  lodging-houses,  additional 
sleeping-rooms.  Kitchen-gardens  are  not  unfrequently  seen,  and 
more  rarely  fancy  fish-ponds,  dwarfed  trees,  and  even  stone  carvings. 
A  family  shrine,  made  like  a  miniatui*e  house,  containing  images  of 
penates  and  lares,  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  yards.  Only  a  few 
of  them  are  adorned  with  large  trees,  and  still  fewer  of  them 
exhibit  marks  of  care  or  taste,  presenting  in  this  respect  an  observ- 
able contrast  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses.  High  hedges  or  stone 
walls  separate  these  yards  when  they  are  contiguous,  but  the  depth 
of  the  lots  is  usually  insufficient  to  allow  room  for  both  the  opposite 
dwellings  the  luxury  of  a  garden. 

"  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  various  build- 
ings in  Simoda,  and  their  general  appearance  denotes  little  enter- 
prise or  wealth.  The  paper  windows  and  doors,  not  a  few  of  them 
diriy  and  covered  with  writing,  or  torn  by  children  to  take  a  peep 
inside,  impart  a  monotonous  aspect  to  the  streets.  Dyers',  car- 
penters', blacksmiths',  stone-cutters',  and  some  other  shops,  have 
latticed  fronts  to  admit  more  light,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
observation  of  persons  passing  by.  In  front  of  those  dwellings 
occupied  by  officials,  a  white  cotton  curtain,  three  feet  wide,  is 
stretched  along  the  whole  length  of  the  porch,  having  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  occupant  painted  on  it  in  black ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  lodgers  are  also  stuck  on  the  door-posts.  Signs  are  mostly 
written  on  the  doors,  as  the  windows  are  drawn  aside  during  the 
day;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  shops  have  any.  Lodging-houses, 
barbers'  shops,  restaurants,  or  tea-houses,  apothecaries,  and  a  few 
others,  are  almost  always  indicated  by  signs.  One  dealer  in  crock- 
ery and  lackei-ed  ware  has  the  sign  of  a  celebrated  medicine  placed 
on  a  high  pole,  and,  the  more  to  attract  attention,  has  written  the 
name  in  foreign  letters.  As  in  China,  placards  for  medicines  were 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  but  none  are  pasted  upon  blank  walls ; 
all  are  suspended  in  the  shops.  However,  no  dwelling  or  shop  is 
left  unprotected  from  the  ill-usage  of  malignant  spirits,  every  one 
having  a  written  or  printed  charm  or  picture  (sometimes  a  scoi-e  or 
more)  over  the  door  to  defend  the  inmates  from  evil." 
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In  the  interval  between  Oommodore  Peiry's  first  and  second 
visitB  to  the  bay  of  Jedo,  Nagasaki,  was  visited  by  a  Rnssian  sqnad- 
ron.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1864,  just  before  the  last  visit  of 
the  Miflsisippi  and  Susquehanna  to  Simoda,  a  British  squadron  of 
three  steamers  and  a  frigate  arriyed  [at  Nagasaki  nnder  Admiral 
Sterling.  These  British  vessels,  which  found  the  annnal  Datoh 
trading  ship,  two  large  Chinese  junks,  also  a  Dutch  steamer,  lying 
in  the  harbor,  encountered  the  usual  reception,  being  served  with 
notices,  surrounded  with  boats,  and  denied  liberty  to  land.  At 
length,  however,  after  a  deal  of  negotiation  and  threats  to  proceed 
to  Jedo,  it  was  agreed  to  furnish  supplies,  tea,  rice,  pigs>  ^.»  and  to 
receive  payment  through  the  Dutch.  On  the  16th  the  admiral 
landed,  and  was  conducted  in  state  to  the  governor's  house.  The 
guard-boats  were  withdrawn,  and  the  men  were  followed  to  land  on 
an  isbnd  to  recreate  themselves.  Other  interviews  followed,  presents 
were  interchanged,  and,  on  the  19th  the  squadron  left  These 
particulars  are  drawn  from  the  published  letter  of  a  medical  officer 
on  board,  who  describes  the  supplies  furnished  as  very  good,  and 
the  Japanese  soy  [shoyu,  JSffA]  ^  cheap  and  nice,  but  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  relished  the  saki  [sake,  ;[g],  which  he  likens  in  taste  to 
acetate  of  ammonia  water. 

The  American  war-steamor  Powhatan,  visited  Simoda  February 
21,  1855,  to  complete  the  exchange  of  ratification,  which  done,  she 
sailed  again  two  days  after.  The  town  of  Simoda  was  found  in  a 
state  of  desolation  and  ruin,  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  earth- 
quake,  on  the  23d  of  December  previous,  in  which  the  Russian 
frigate  Diana,  then  lying  iu  the  harbor  to  complete  the  pending 
negotiations,  was  so  damaged,  as  to  have  sunk  in  attempting  to 
make  a  neighboring  port  for  repairs.  Osaka  and  Jedo  were  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  severely,  and  Jedo  still  more  from  a  subse- 
quent fire. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

NEW  DUTCH  TREATY. — BCB.  HARRIS,  AMERICAN  CONSUL,  AT  SIMODA  [Tffl]« 
— HIS  CONTENTION  WITH  THE  JAPANESE.— HIS  JOURNEY  TO  JEDO  [JXp]. 
—  SECOND  VISIT  TO  JEDO. — CONDITIONAL  TREATY.— BRITISH  TREATY, — 
FRENCH  AND  RUSSIAN  TREATIES.— JAPANESE  EMBASSIES  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  A.  D.   1864-1860. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  forming  a  treaty  with  Japan, 
led  to  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  by  which  the  narrow 
privileges  enjoyed  by  that  nation  were  considerably  extended.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  signed  January  30,  1856,  the  ports  open 
to  the  Americans  were  opened  also  to  the  Dutch.  They  were  allowed 
to  exercise  their  religion,  and  to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
to  Japan.  They  were  authorized  to  trade  directly  with  Japanese 
merchants,  and  to  hold  free  intercourse  at  Desima  [ti]f(]  with  other 
foreigners.  They,  in  their  turn,  undertook  to  supply  the  Japanese 
with  a  war  steamer  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  naval  mat* 
ters. 

In  August,  1856,  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto  arrived 
at  Simoda,  bringing  out  Mr.  Townshend  HaiTis,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  to  Japan ;  as  it  proved, 
a  verp  judicious  selection.  A  temple  near  Simoda  was  appointed 
for  his  residence,  but  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  reception 
showed  that  the  Japanese  dislike  of  foreign  intercourse  remained 
almost  as  strong  as  ever.  Tliey  had  taken  some  steps,  however, 
to  execute  the  treaty.  They  had  built  a  stone  landing-place  at 
Simoda,  had  brought  from  the  mines  several  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
and  had  constructed  a  large  bazaar  for  the  sale  to  Americans  of 
Japanese  wares.  But  it  was  very  apparent  tliat  Simoda,  from  its 
situation,  never  could  become  a  place  of  much  tirade;  while  the 
necessity   of   puichasing   through  a  Japanese  oiB^ialy  and  the  low 
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yaluatioti  put  upon  Amercian  wares,  as  estimated  in  Japanese  cnr- 
lency,  were  additional  obstacles. 

Mr.  Harris  obtained  the  oonfidenoe  and  good-will  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Simoda,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  ooQTentioQ, 
in  March,  1857,  by  which  American  citizens  were  allowed  to  reside 
at  Simoda  and  Hakodade  [fiflt]i  and  to  tritde  at  Nagasaki ;  and 
by  which,  also,  it  was  hoped  that  the  currency  difficulty  would  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  Harris  had  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  after  much  importunity  and  more, 
than  a  year's  delay,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  Jedo  [{T^]  to  deliver 
it  Jedo  is  only  eighty  miles  by  land  from  Simoda,  yet  it  took 
several  days  to  make  the  journey.  Mr.  Harris  thus  describes  it  in  a 
private  letter. 


*<  My  train  nnmbered  some  one  hundred  and  fiftj  persons,  composed  of  goards 
norrimon-bearerB,  oooks,  grooms,  shoe-bearers,  cane-bearers,  fitn-bearexs,  and  last, 
though  not  lea8\  a  standazd,-bearor  and  a  large  number  of  oodies.  I  had  permitted 
the  Japanese   to  arrange  and   dres3  my  train  according  to  their  ideas  of    propriety, 

and  wbnt  they  concieved  was  due  to  the  representative  of  the  Freaident  of  the 
United  Stntcs.  My  guards,  each  with  two  swords  in  the  girdle,  and  clad  in  new 
silk  dresses,  as  they  swelled  and  strutted  about,  appeared  to  be  *  mightily  uplifted 
in  heart ',  while  tUey  and  my  bearers  and  grooms  appeared  to  have  '  broken  out  * 
all  over  their  bodies  with  *  spread  eagles,'  as  the  back,  breast,  and  sleeves  of  their 
dresses  were  sprinkled  over  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  which  were  neatly 
painted  on  them.  I  performed  the  journey  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
norrimon  [^4l9],  which  is  the  Japanese  name  for  a  palanquin.  The  Japanese 
norrimon  will  compare  with  the  celebrated  iron  cage  of  Cardinal  Balne,  of  France, 
in  which  the  i)oor  inmate  could  neither  lie  down  nor  stand  up.  In  the  norrimon 
the  Japanese  kneel  and  jAace  their  feet  close  together,  and  then  sit  on  their  heels ; 
of  they  wish  to  repose  themselves  theyl  ean  forward,  and  rest  the  chin  on  their 
knees,  so  that  the  body  and  limbs  form  three  horizontal  folds  or  piles — a  position 
that  they  assume  and  keep  without  annoyance,  from  long  practice,  and  from  the 
great  flexibility  of  their  joint,  but  which  is  almost  unattainable  by  a  white  man, 
and  is  absolutely  unendurable. 

"I  bad  a  norrimon  made  for  me  seven  feet  long,  and  in  it  I  put  a  mattress 
and  pillows,  which  made  it  as  comfortable  as  the  Indian  imlanquin ;  but,  of  all 
modes  of  travelling,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  palanquin  are  the  most 
fatiguing. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  November  23,  I  started  for  a  long-desired  goal 
of  my  wishes.  Four  lads,  with  email  bamboo  wands,  led  the  way  as  harbiDgers, 
and  their  voices  sounded  quite  musical  as  they  sang  the  Japanese  words  for  'clear 
the  way,'   kneel  down/  '  kneel  down.'    ^ext   followed  a  Jaxianese  officer  on  horse- 
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bnck ;  then  came  n  largo  lackered  tablet,  bearing  my  Dame  and  titla-^  in  immense 
Chinese  characters.  The  table  was  supported  by  two  huge  transparent  laiiternx. 
which  bore  similar  inscriptions.  (WTien  I  halted,  the  tablet  was  placed  in  front  of 
my  quMfters,  and  at  night  th3  lanterns  were  lighted  and  hung  up  over  the  gate 
of  the  house.)  Next  came  a  stout  fellow,  bearing  the  'stars  and  stripes/  with  four 
guards.  I  f<Jlowed,  either  on  horseback  or  in  my  norrimon,  and  attended  by 
twelve  gtianls.  Next  came  ]y)r.  Heusldn  (interpreter),  and  after  him  I  do  not 
rccullcct  how  it  was  arranged,  except  that  the  Vice-Governor  brought  up  the  rear. 

"lor  the  first  three  days  the  route  was  entangled  among  mountains  and  deep 
ravines  which  om^xMe  the  peninsula  of  Idou  [^S]  The  path  (for  it  oould  not 
be  called  a  road)  was  narrow,  and  in  many  ])lace  was  formed  by  cutting  steps  in 
the  Fufa  rocks,  and  sometime:)  it  ran  over  mountains  four  thousand  feet  hig^i. 
On  the  second  day  I  readied  U^^sima  [i^^  Xu ]»  ^^^  ^^  ^  emerged  from  the  gorges 
of  Mount  Amagi  [5^iWc],  I  had  my  first  view  <f  'Fusi  Yama '  [?Id:Uj],  the 
, Matchless  Mountain'  llie  sight  was  grand  beyond  dei>cription.  As  >'iewed  from 
the  Temple  at  Ugasima,  the  mountain  ax)pearrf  to  be  entirely  isolated,  and  shoots 
up  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  cone  ten  thousand  feet  higli !  It  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  in  a  bright  sunlight  it  glittered  like  frosted  silver.  For  the  two  nights 
I  was  loilged  in  temples,  which  had  been  iitted  up  for  me  ^ith  new  bath-rooms, 
and  other  appliances  to  contribute  to  my  comfort.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  I  arrived  at  Missima  [Hfij],  a  town  on  the  To-ky-do  [KtJ|ifi],  or  great  East 
Road,  anil  from  thence  to  Je<lo  the  road  is  wide  and  good.  On  the  groat  roads  of 
Jax)an  nice  buildings  are  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princes  when  they 
travel;  they  are  called  Howjin  [Ilonjiu,  7^|(||l] ;  and  it  was  in  them  that  I  had  my 
quarters  for  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

*'  My  first  day's  journey  on  the  To-ky-do  was  over  the  mountain  Hakone  [i^l 
^],  which  is  some  four  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet  high. 

"The  passage  ct  Mount  Ilakone  was  not  completed  until  after  nightfall;  but 
I  diil  not  rogret  being  belated,  as  it  afforded  me  the  novel  sight  of  my  train 
brilliantly  light c<l  by  a  large  number  of  huge  bamboo  torches.  As  the  train  twisted 
and  turnctl  among  th(>  descents  of  the  mountain,  it  looked  like  the  tail  of  a  huge 
fiery  dragon.  On  reaching  the  j^lain  I  was  met  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Odowarii  [(Jdiiuara,  /j^UI/^^],  and  a  whole  army  of  lanterns,  of  all  imaginable  sizes 
and  colors,  each  bt'lng  dcconited  with  the  arms  of  its  owner,  and  the  whole  forming 
an  ^■}l.'^emblt  that  wfus  lively  and  pleasing.  I  passed  Sunday,  the  20th  of  November, 
at  Kawasaki  [jl!*^].  From  my  first  arrival  in  Japan,  up  to  the  present  day,  I 
have  always  refused  to  transact  any  business  or  to  travel  on  Sunday.  I  soon  got 
the  Ja^Minese  to  understand  my  motive,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  increased  their  respect 
for  me. 

'*  The  road  were  all  roi)airL'd,  and  cleanly  swept,  on  the  whole  of  my  route* 
before  1  pa.ssed  ;  bridges  whto.  put  in  order,  and  many  new  ones  built ;  all  travel 
on  the  road  was  stopjwd,  so  that  I  did  not  see  those  crowds  of  travellers,  priests, 
nuns,  etc..  described  by  Kiimpfer;  the  shop-i  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  were 
closed  (except  cook-shops  and  tea-housos),  and  iho  inhabitants,  clad  in  their  holiday 
clotbcK,  knelt  on  mats  spread  in  front  of  their  houses;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
iior  a  goilure  iudic.itive  of  curiosity  seen ;  all  was  respectful  silence.  The  people 
were   ordered   to  eusl   down    their  eyes  as  I   pasbcd,  as  I  was  too  high  oveu  to  be 
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looked  at;  but  this  order  wm  onlj  partially  obeyed,  for  the  dear  dMighten  at  Ere 
wonld  have  a  peep,  regardlem  of  conseqiienoeB.  Tlie  aathoritiea  of  the  towns  and 
Tillages  met  me  at  their  boandaries,  and  sainted  me  by  kneding  and  '  knorMng 
head ;'  they  then  led  the  way  thzongh  their  little  Jnrisdiotions,  and  took  leaTe  by 
similax  prostrations. 

««Oii  Monday,  the  30th  of  NoTember,  I  made  my  entry  into  Jedo  [fr^],  Ify 
followers  put  on  their  camissimos  [ftK],  or  dresses  of  oeremony,  deoomled  witt 
any  quantity  of  eagles. 

**  I  should  not  hare  known  when  I  passed  the  line  whieh  separates  tXnagawa 
[AJI|]  from  Jedo,  had  the  spot  not  been  pointed  oat  to  me,  as  the  houses  fom 
a  continnoQs  street  for  some  miles  before  yon  leaoh  the  aotud  boondary  of  the 
oi&y.  Ftom  the  gate  by  which  I  entered  the  dty  to  my  qnirten  was  about  mm 
miles.  The  streets  of  Jedo  are  divided  into  section  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  by  gates  and  paUsades  of  strong  timber.  This  enaUes  the  poUoe  to  isolate 
any  portion  of  the  dty,  or  any  line  running  throng^  it,  and  thus  prerent  the 
assembling  of  crowds  or  mobs.  When  we  approached  a  gate  it  was  opened,  and 
OS  soon  as  the  rear  had  passed  through  it  was  dosed.  The  gates  of  all  the  crass 
streets  were  olso  kept  closed.  I  could  see  immense  crowds  beyond  the  gates,  bat 
the  people  on  our  actual  line  of  march  were  those  only  that  occupied  the  bnlidiogi 
on  the  route.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  number  that  assembled  was  prodlgioiis. 
The  centre  of  the  way  was  kept  clcnr,  and  the  crowd  kept  badi  by  ropes  siretdied 
along  eadi  nde  of  the  street,  ne  assemblage  was  composed  of  men,  women  and 
children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — the  women  being  the  larger  number.  I 
estfmatod  the  two  lines  of  people  that  extended  along  the  way,  from  my  entrance 
into  Iho  city  to  the  place  provided  for  my  rofddencey  to  have  been  full  three 
hundred  tbonHand.  Yet  in  all  this  vast  concourse  I  did  not  hear  a  word,  except  the 
constant  cry  of  the  harbingers,  >'A/m,  S&tu  ! 

"  You  may  think  it  impossible  that  silenco  could  have  been  maintained  among 
so  large  a  nnmber  of  women,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  so. 

*'The  house  prepared  for  mo  was  situated  within  the  fourth  circle  of  the 
castle,  or  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  fiye 
hundred  persons,  in  the  Japanese  mannar. 

*'0n  my  arrival  I  was  warmly  welcome<l  by  my  good  friend  the  Prince  of 
Sinano  LfSflU]  [Inouye  Sinano-no-knmi,  jj--  hfSfiftTf  rSfl].  who  showed  me  the 
Yiiiious  provisions  that  had  been  made  for  my  accommodation  and  comfort,  and 
which  iiiduded  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  etc.,  none  of  which  are  used  Yiy  the 
Japanese. 

"The  following  day  the  Prince  of  Tamba  [Toki  Tamba -no-Kami,  4:tJ^f)'di:^)^ 
§*]  visited  me  in  great  state.  Ho  said  he  came  as  a  *  special  ambassador*  from  the 
Kmperor  to  congratulate  me  on  my  arrival,  and  to  ask  after  my  health.  After 
rec  dving  these  complimentB,  and  making  a  suitable  reply,  the  Prince  pdnted  to  a 
largu  box,  which  ho   said  was  a  x>i'cscnt  U)  mo  from  his  Majesty.    I  found  the  box 

contained  five  largs  trays  of  bon-bon5*,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds. 

•*  I  subsequently  visited  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hotta  [Hotta  Bitcbii-no-kami, 
IHEIIII'f'^illA:^]*  Chief  '»{  the  great  Council  of  State  and  Minister  for  Fordgn 
Affairs.  The  visit  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  arrangements  for  my  audience  were 
completed.    I  gave  the  I'ritice  a  cox>y  of  my  intended  speech  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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befiro  I  left  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  tbe  reply  the  Emperor  would  mnke  to  mo.  By 
this  Arrangement,  the  speeches  being  both  translated  beforehand,  we  would  be 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  interpreters  at  the  audience.  On  the 
Montlay  week  after  my  arrival,  I  set  out  for  the  Palace.  My  train  blazed  out  in 
new  silk  dresses,  and  my  guard  wore  their  breeches  rolled  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  You  must  know  that  the  wearing  of  breeches  in  Japan  is  a  mark  of  iiigh 
rank,  or,  if  worn  by  an  inferior,  that  he  is  in  tbe  service  of  one  of  the  highest 
rank.  A  new  flag,  made  of  Japanese  crape,  was  carried  before  me.  This  flag  is 
the  first  foreign  banner  that  was  ever  carried  through  this  great  city,  and  I  mean 
to  preserve  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  distance  from  my  residence  to  the  Palace 
was  over  two  miles.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  over  the  third  moat,  or  ditch,  all 
my  train  left  their  horses  and  norrimons  [^4lf]>  ^^^^  proceeded  on  foot.  I  continued 
in  my  norrimon,  and  was  carried  over  three  moats,  and  through  as  many  fortified 
gateways,  up  to  the  g^te  of  the  palace  itself.  I  was  received  at  the  entrance  by 
two  chamberlains,  who,  having  *  knocked  head,'  conducted  me  to  an  apartment 
where  I  found  a  chair  for  my  use.  Tea,  bon-bons,  and  other  refreshments,  were 
often  offered  to  me.  A  large  number  of  the  princes  came  to  be  presented  to  me. 
At  length  I  was  told  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  passed  through  a 
large  hall,  in  which  some  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  of  the  high  nobles  of 
Japan,  all  dressed  in  their  court  dresses,  were  kneeling,  and  as  silent  and  as 
motionless  as  statues ;  and  from  this  hall  I  entered  the  audience-chamber.  At  this 
moment  a  chamberlain  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Merrican  Embassador,'  and 
the  Prince  of  Sinano  [Inouye  8hinano-no-kami,  #±.f^ijTf  Sffl]  threw  himself  down 
and  crawled  along  as  I  walked  in.  Mr.  Heusken,  my  secretary,  who  carried  the 
President's  letter,  halted  at  the  entrance ;  I  advance<l  up  the  room,  making  three 
bows  as  I  proceeded,  and  halted  at  the  head  of  two  lines  of  men,  who  were 
prostrate  on  their  faces ;  those  on  my  right  were  the  five  members  of  the  Counci 
of  Stete,  with  the  Prince  of  Bittsu  [Hotta  Bitchu-no-kami,  f8lD:{i|(f  ^lER^l  at  their 
head,  and  those  on  the  left  were  three  brothers  of  the  Emperor. 

*'  His  Majesty  was  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on  a  dais,  elevated  some  three  feel 
above  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk,  and  wore  a  black 
lackered  cap  that  utterly  defies  description.  After  a  short  pause,  I  made  my  address 
iO  him  ;  and,  after  a  similar  pause,  he  replied  to  me  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice. 
When  the  Emperor  had  finished,  Mr.  Heusken  brought  the  President's  letter  to  me. 
I  removed  the  silk  cover,  (striped,  red  and  white),  opened  the  box,  and  displayed 
the  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Bittsu,  who  now  stood  up.  Then,  closing  the  box,  I 
handed  it  to  the  Prince,  who  placed  it  on  a  lackered  stand,  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Heusken  having  returned  to  his  place,  and  the  Prince  being  again 
prostrate,  the  Emperor  bowed  to  me,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the  same  time.  This 
ended  my  audience,  and  I  backed  out  of  the  room,  making  three  bows  as  I 
retired. 

"The  usual  dress  of    the    Japanese  nobles    is    of  silk;  but  the    cuurt  dress  is 

made  of  a  coarse  yellow  glass-doth,  and  for  a  coronet  thry  wear  a  black  lackered 
affair  that  looks  like  a  distracted  night-cap.  I  did  not  see  a  ningle  gem,  jewel,  or 
ornament  of  any  kind,  on  the  x^erdon  of  the  Emperor,  or  on  those  of  his  courtiers 
^o  comprised  the  great  nobility  of  Japan. 

**Ffom  the  audience-chamber  I  was  taken  to  another  room,  when  I  found  the 


flTB  KTeat  CooncUlan  ol  Sl>:a,  wko,  baling  b<«n  praseaiad  to  : 
ma  on  m;  -"■*«— i,  nd  MpoMMd  thait  wotxlrr  Mid  MttmiJiBfteal  >L  wlat  Ib^ 
oalbd  mr  'gmitDWi  4tf  hmt.'  VlHn  I  aakad  Cat  an  szptHiwtiaa,  they  mid  IMI 
they  vet«  ftlkd  vifli  r-linli^H^w  to  aaa  ma  ateud  ercal,  \oak  (ha  avfiil  'Tjomb*' 
[^1(8']  in  tl>e  bo^  ^aak  pliloly  to  luin,  baM  Ui  wpLy  tvA  all  Uiia  witiioctt  uy 
tiqidatimi,  ot  any  *  qaiTcriiig  cd  iba  mtwclaa  of  On  aid*,*  I  wtitv  all  Ihia  Id  U 
Ton  Bts  that  Iha  ^poncaa  princea  nodtnTand  tlia  naa  el  oooft  compUmMita.  1 
WM  then  idiinni  a  prsBcmt  of  fUUen  aillten  tabaa  b«aa  hla  Majraty,  and  vas  taktn 
tu  a  room  wbcre  o  banquet,  set  oat  aa  aiitj  trafB,  tw«lie  ioclie*  h)^,  vaa  j^niijuiiiil 
Sm   m;    single   atomtcb.       There     wu    food    enoogb    tot    ooa   bundrcd   hnoOT 

"  Yon  mnst  knuv  tbat  the  dinner-tniTS  (like  the  bn«tb«a]  ara  •  nnd  at 
nuik  in  JapBti ;  and  tlie  todI:  indicated  by  (be  bcaght  of  Ibe  traja,  vhicb  Tatf 
trotn  tbrae  to  t««lTe  inches  in  hd^i  /gain,  if  Ihe  (ibtb  sis  laekarad  ft 
nimiiuehes  tbe  bonor  oonoeoled  with  the  actual  he%ht  of  Ihe  tray,  for  it  indicatai 
tbat  il  COD  be  oaed  on  anotuei  occmboo;  bU  if  it  be  made  of  unpointeii  ojpHaa 
wood,  Ihe  bcnor  is  oompl^,  tot  it  aaye,  ut  plain  aa  wonia  can  do,  '  Ton  are  ao 
sablime  in  jooi  null  tbat  no  ana  ran  dare  to  cat  from  a  troy  tbat  yon  bava 
luad  ! '  Uy  aUentioo  was  paiUonli^;  calkd  both  t«  Iha  heigfal  of  Ihe  tntys,  aod 
to  the  flattering  fact  tbat,  '  by  a  ^teeial  edM,'  tbey  were  made  of  nniaruulKd 
wood.  Ton  maat  know  that  Ibta  nme  dinner  bad  been  Ihe  Eabject  of  gran 
dif<^iBeioii,  both  In  Sirrtxln  ETUI]  and  in  Jedo  [KP\  l^ioy  "pte  Tcry  Borifiu 
Hull  I  Bhoul.i  .ill  st  Ui.'  li.liiii,  1  rei'iiwl  n-at  I  wonM  .lo  bo  cLe.TliJly.  pnnMul 
a  person  or  peraona  of  anitable  rank  wanld  eat  with  ine ;  bat  aaid  that  aelf-reapeet 
would  forbid  my  eating  at  a  table  wliera  my  heat  ot  hia  TeprwentotlTa  deoliaed 
to  ail  down.  When  I  had  admired  tbe  very  neiit  airangement  of  the  banquet, 
I  was  ngain  asked  to  ait  down.  I  then  said,  'Say  to  his  Majeety  tbat  I  thank 
him  tot  bis  offered  eDlertainmeDl.'  At  laat  the  whole  aSaii  waa  aant  to  my 
qoorters,  whero  1  diBtdbutcd  it  among  my  Simoda  followera. 

"After  tlie  eihibition  of  the  dinner,  I  uaa  recondticted  to  tbe  room  I  first 
entered,  and,  after  I  hod  drank  of  llie  celebrated  'powdered  tea,'  I  left,  being 
conducted  to  tbe  colntnce  by  the  two  chamberloiuB,  who  knocked  bead  with  aH 
tbe  force  tbat  was  duo  (o  one  who  hml  '  seen  the  king,  and  yet  lived.'  By  the 
way,  I  forgot  to  Riate  that  the  old  formula  of  nn  audience,  which  was  '  kneel  down,' 
'  knock  bead,  ao  tbat  the  by-slanders  can  hear  your  skull  crack,'  if  it  ertr  did 
edat  at  tbe  court  at  Jedo,  was  not  used  in  my  caae.  A  faint  reqneat  was  made 
lo  me,  at  Simoda,  that  I  wonld  koecl,  but  1  told  them  the  request  waa  offenaiT* 
and  must  not  be  repeated.     That  ended  it. 

"  My  return  to  Simoda  was  on  a  Eteamer  presented  lo  the  Japanese  by  tbe 
Dnich." 

In  April,  1858,  Mr,  Harris  returned  again  to  Jedo  and  after 
tliree  montlis  spent  in  arguing  with  the  Japanese  tliat  it  would  ba 
impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  policy  of  isolation,  he  succeed- 
ed in  negotiating  a  new  treaty.  By  tins  treaty,  the  port  of  Kaiu^^ 
wa  [|^^j)|,  present  Yokohama,  ^^],  a  suburb  of  Jedo,  was  sab-  ' 
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stituted  for  Simoda  [Tffl]  ^'^  *^  place  for  American  trade  and  resid- 
ence ;  and  in  1860,  Hiogo  [:^]S^],  the  harbor  of  most  commercial 
city  of  Osaka  [:itK]>  was  also  to  be  opened  to  them.  American 
residents  were  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  and  the  privilege  of 
direct  trade  with  the  Japanese  merchants.  The  right  to  have  an 
ambassador  resident  at  Jedo  was  also  included;  a  position  since 
filled  by  Mr.  Harris  himself. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  Lord 
Elgin,  British  commissioner  to  Ohina  and  Japan,  arrived  at  Simoda 
with  a  considerable  British  squardron.  Mr.  Harris  went  on  board 
his  ship,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Bay  of  Jedo.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  tlie  Japanese  by  Lord  Elgin,  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  treaty.  It  contained  the  additional  provision, 
— of  which  we  also  have  the  benefit  to  render  the  clause  of  our  treaty 
giving  us  all  privileges  bestowed  on  other  nations, — thai  no  export 
duty  should  be  charged  higher  than  twenty  per  cent. ;  certain  art- 
icles, including  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to  be  admitted  at  five  per 
cent.  On  the  9th  of  October,  a  similar  treaty  was  signed  with 
Baron  Gros,  who  had  visited  Jedo  as  French  commissioner.  Similar 
privileges,  it  is  understood,  are  granted  to  the  Dutch  and   Russians. 

^^  itli  the  signing  of  these  treaties  the  Japanese  authorities  may 
be  considered  as  having  yielded  the  point  of  the  re-establishment  of 
foreign  intercom*se.  But  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  this 
policy,  is  understood  still  to  exist  among  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  concessions  to  for- 
eigners may  lead  to  internal  commotions. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  new  treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Harris,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  send  an  embassy  to  Wahiugton,  as 
bearers  of  the  Emperor's  ratification.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
was  for  some  time  delayed,  partly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  caution 
and  slowness  characteristic  of  Japanese  policy,  but  principally,  it  is 
supposed,  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  of  a  large  party  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  to  the  new  schems  of  foreign  intercourse.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1860,  the  ambassadors, 
three  in  number,  with  a  suite  of  seventy-three  persons,  embarked  on 
board  the  United  States  steamer,  the  Powhattan,  the  American  gov- 
ernment having  undertaken  to  convey  them  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  carry  them  back  again.     The  Candinamanah  [Kanrin-maiu, 
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/SBS]^]»  ^  ^v*^r  steamer  of  twe  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  built  for  the 
Japanese  by  the  Dutch,  and  manned  with  a  Japanese  crew  of  seyenty 
men,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  14th  of  March,  after  a  passage 
of  forty  days  from  the  Bay  of  Jedo,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  ambassadors.  The  Powhattan,  after  touching  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  reached  Panama  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  ambassadors, 
with  their  attendants,  were  immediately  conveyed  on  the  railroad  to 
Aspinwall,  where,  the  next  day,  they  embarked  on  board  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Boanoke,  lying  there  to  receive  them.  The  Boanoke  sailed 
for  New  York,  but  on  arriving  at  Sandy  Hook  she  was  ordered  to 
Norfolk,  it  having  been  determined  that  the  embassy  should  be  first 
received  at  "Washington.  At  Norfolk  the  Japanese  were  transferred 
to  the  steamer  Philadelphia.  They  reached  Wasliington  on  the  14th 
of  May,  disembarked  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  were  then  conveyed  to 
quarters  which  had  been  provided  for  them  at  Willard's  Hotel.  To 
protect  them  against  imposition,  and  to  provide  for  their  comfort 
and  security,  three  navy  officers  who  had  visited  Japan  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  general  oversight  of  the  embassy  while  it  remained  in  this 
country.  On  the  14th  they  visited  General  Cass,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  the  next  day  had  a  formal  audience  from  the  President. 
Though  received  as  ministers  plenipotentiary,  their  powers  appeared 
to  bo  limited  to  an  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treat}-,  and 
to  obtaining  information  as  to  the  relative  value  of  Japanese  and 
foi-eign  coins, — a  point  which  still  remained  unsettled  in  Japan,  and 
was  the  oc<*asion  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  resid- 
ents. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  Wasliington  till  the  8th  of  June, 
spending  their  time  in  visits  to  the  vari(nis  public  buildings,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  shopping,  for  which  iiiaiiy  of  them  seemed  to  have 
a  great  fancy.  After  ])assiug  through  Baltimore,  when  they  remain- 
ed one  night  only,  tlioy  spent  a  week  in  Philadelphia,  whei^e  the 
Mint  and  its  processes  were  special  ol)jects  of  interest.  From 
Philadelphia  they  went  on  to  New  York,  where  they  wei-e  received 
at  the  Battery  bv  an  escort  of  live  or  six  thousand  men  of  the  New 
Tork  militia,  and  conveyed  through  an  immence  crowd  to  the  quar- 
toi*s  which  liad  been  provided  for  them  at  the  Metre |X)litan  Hotel. 
Here  they  remained  for  two  weeks,  and  on  tiie  1st  of  July  embarked 
on  board  the  United  States  steam  frigate  Niagara,  to  return  to  Japan 
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by  the  Cape  of  QooA  Hope,  being  thus  the  first  of  their  nation  to 
make  the  ciroumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

The  time  of  their  stay  in  this  country  was  limited,  by  express 
ordei*s  brought  with  them  from  Japan,  and  they  declined  the  numer- 
ous invitations  which  they  received  to  visit  other  cities,  and  also  an 
excm-sion  which  the  government  had  planned  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  short  time  they  had  to  spend  was  no  doubt  more  advantageously 
employed  hj  restricting  their  observation  to  two  or  three  places. 
Of  the  seventy-six  pei'sons,  of  which  the  embassy  and  its  suite  were 
composed,  forty-six  filled  the  position  of  attendants  or  servants  to 
the  remaining  twenty,  though  some  of  them,  directly  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  three  ambassadors,  were  far  above  the  rank  of  ordinary 
menials.  The  three  ambassadors,  though  they  bore  the  title  of 
princes,  were  understood  not  to  belong  to  the  small  class  of  here- 
ditary nobles,  but  to  owe  their  titles  to  the  positions  which  they  hold 
in  the  Emperor's  service.  Among  the  seventeen  persons  next  in 
rank  to  the  ambassadors  were  a  treasurer,  having  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  embassy, — though,  except  as  to  such  purchases  as 
tliey  made,  this  office  was  a  sinecure  ;  a  marshal,  so  to  speak,  charg- 
ed with  oversight  and  government  of  the  servants ;  several  secretar- 
ies, interpreters,  and  doctors,  and  others  who  might  be  called 
attaches.  There  was  no  priest  or  chaplain,  nor  any  appearance  of 
any  formal  worehip.  The  three  ambassadors  affected  a  good  deal  of 
reserve  ;  the  others  were  inclined  to  sociability  ;  but  their  ignorance 
of  the  language,  and  the  necessity  that  all  communications  should 
undergo  a  double  interpretation  from  English  to  Dutch,  and  then 
into  Japanese,  or  vice  versa,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  communica- 
tions of  ideas. 

In  New  York,  besides  their  visits  to  public  places  and  institu- 
tions, the  more  curious  of  the  Japanese  were  taken  to  visit  a  number 
of  large  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  in  several  of  whicli  they 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  They  made  a  good  many  purchases, 
and  received  a  good  many  presents,  the  manufacturei'S  of  various 
articles  hoping  in  this  way  to  open  a  market  for  their  wares  in  Japan. 

Though  a  good  deal  pressed  upon  at  times  by  over-curious 
crowds,  their  reception  was  everywhere  of  the  most  kindly  character, 
and  can  liardly  fail  to  leave  upon  them  a  strong  impression  of  Amer- 
ican good-Miill. 
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Since  the  negotiation  of  the  recent  treaties,  a  number  of  Amer- 
icau  and  Englishmen,  agents  of  mercantile  lioitses,  have  established 
themselves  at  the  open  ports.  A  few  cargoes  of  Japanese  products 
have  been  sliipped,  but  the  trade  ia  ntill  in  its  infancy,  and  tlie 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  remains  very  pi-oblematical. 
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Note  A. 

THE   JAPANESE   LANGUAGE   AND  LITERATURE. 

The  Japant  se  largnngo  has  bee  i  o£:eri  represented  as  a  dialect  of  the  GhiDese.  or,  at  . 
least,  as  very  ciosoly  related  to  it.  This  opiniou,  though  totally  unfounded,  originated 
in  the  facts  that  not  only  the  Chinese  written  character  is  understcal  and  extenbively 
used  in  Japan,  but  that  the  Chinese  spoken  tongue,  with  a  peculiar  Japanese 
pronunciation,  consisting  x)iincipally  in  the  suppression  of  ni\sals,  and  the  softening 
of  some  consonants,  is  in  gcmernl  use  as  a  learned  language,  holding  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  vernacular  tuat  Latin  did  two  or  three  centuries  ago  to  the  vnlgnr 
tongues  of  the  different  European  nations. 

The  Japanese,  however,  have  both  a  spoken  and  a  written  language  of  their  own, 
totally  distinct  from  every  other  known  language,  polysyllabic,  and  differing  much 
more  from  the  Chintse  than  any  European  tongue  does  Irom  the  Latin.  There  are 
thus  in  Japan  not  only  two  written,  but  two  sjKjken  languages,  and  in  the  words  and 
phrases  reporte<l  by  travellers  in  the  country  as  Japanese  tiiere  is  a  complete  confusion 
ot  these  two  tongues.  The  same  thing,  indeed,  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Japanese 
themselves,  who  often  employ  Chinese  and  Japanese  terms  indifferently,  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  usage  requires  the  one,  in  exclusion  of  tlie  other. 

Fur  a  long  time  the  Japanese,  it  is  ^.Tobable,  had  no  writing,  except  the  Chinese 
characters.  I>(  oks  in  these  characters,  many  of  them  imported  from  China,  and  others 
printed  in  Japan,  still  abound  there;  but  these  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
expressions  of  the  Japanese  language.  Those  who  are  able  to  read  these,  understand 
the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  Chinese,  or,  if  there  is  any  exception  to  thw,  in  such 
Ciises  the  Chinese  characters  standing  for  ideas  (or,  more  correctly,  for  words  expressing 
ideas)  will  be  read  into  Japanese  by  one  who  knows  their  significancos,  though  not  the 
Chiuese  sounds  to  which  tl  ey  correspond,  just  as  a  Frenchman,  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
will  read  ii.to  French  a  table  of  logarithms  expressed  in  Arabic  figures,  or  as  an 
Englisliuian  who  can  read  French,  though  ignorant  of  its  pronunciation,  well  understand 
if,  and  even  read  it  into  English,  though  if  road  to  him  by  a  Frenchman  it  would  be 
totally  unintelligible.  Thi^i  proc.ss  of  reading  Chinese  characteis  into  Japmese  is 
greatly  fj  cilitated  by  the  fact  that,  though  completely  different  in  its  wonls  from  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  languag  \  in  general,  follows,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mongol  and 
MaLtchu,  and  many  other  tongues  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Fame  inverse  order  of 
construction,   placii  g   the   attribute    before    the   subject,    the   adjective,  before   the 
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Rn>)stautiye,  the  adverb  before  the  verb,  the  accessory  before  (he  principal,  the 
modifyiog  expression  before  the  expression  modified,  <fcc. 

There  is,  however,  a  cartain  difficulty  in  representing  the  Japanese  language  by  these 
Chinese  characters,  because  Japanese  words  have  many  in  flections  which  are  unknown 
in  Chinese,  and  for  which  the  Chinese  writing  has  no  symbol. 

The  missionary  monks  who  transported  from  India  to  China,  and  from  China  to 
Japan,  the  Buddhist  system  of  religion,  carried  with  them,  also,  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  the  .Dewanagari  or  Sanscrit  alphabet,  and  it  was  probably  to  them  that  the 
Japanese  were  indebted,  if  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  writing,  at  least  for 
the  syllabary  with  which  the  vernacular  language  is  written.  This  syllabary  is  limited 
to  forty-seven  characters,  the  precise  number  of  the  Sanscrit  letters,  though  the  nmnber 
of  syllabic  sounds  represented  to  a  hundred  and  forty-four  by  the  use  of  three 
additional  signs,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  syllabic  sounds  expressed  by  these  forty-seven  signs,  arranged  in  perpendicolar 
columns,  according  to  the  Japanese  method  (except  that  the  Japanese  begin  at  the 
right),  are  twice  given  below ;  first,  according  to  Klaproth ;  second,  according  to 
'  Siebold.  The  discrepancies  will  be  explained  by  the  remark  of  Siebold,  that  the  sound 
which  he  indicates  by  I  is,  in  fact,  a  sound  between  I  and  r,  inclining  in  some  provinces 
more  to  the  Z,  in  others,  as,  for  instance,  at  Je.lo,  more  to  r.  The  same  is  the  case  also 
with  the  letters /i  and /.  The  j/ in  Klaproth's  column  indicates  and  better  rapresents 
to  an  English  eye  the  same  sound  with  the  j  in  Siebold's.  The  vowel  sounds  are  those 
respectively  of  France  and  Germany.  The  on  and  u  indicate  the  same  sound  as  that  of 
our  English  u.  The  i  rapresents  our  English  e  ;  the  e  our  English  a  in  fate;  the  a 
our  English  a  in  far. 


i 
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ri 

li 

re 

le 

i 

wi 

ko 

ko 

mi 

mi 

ro 

lo 

nou 

nu 

so 

so 

no 

no 

ye 
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si 

si 

fa 
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ru 
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wo 
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te 

te 
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fi 

hi 
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ho 
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wa 
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na 

ya 

ja 

Ka 

sa 

mo 

mo 

fe 

he 

ka 

ka 

ra 

la 

ma 

ma 

ki 

ki 

se 

se 

to 

to 

yo 

jo 

mou 

mu 

ke 

ke 

you 

ju 

sou 

su 

tsi 

tsi 

ta 

ta 

ou 

u 

fou 

fu 

mo 

me 

The  syllables  ka,  ki,  kn,  ke,  ko,  are  occasionally  softened  into  ga,  gi,  gu,  ge,  go ;  sa, 
si,  su,  se,  so,  into  za,  zi,  zu,  ze,  zo  ;  ta,  tsi,  tsu,  te,  and  to,  into  da,  dsi,  dsu,  de,  do,  which 
change  is  indicated  by  a  mark,  or  accent,  affixed  to  the  characters  that  respresent  them. 
A  similar  change  (especially  in  foreign  words)  of  ha,  hi,  hn,  he,  ho  (written  by  Remusjit 
fa,  ti,  fn,  fe,  fo),  sometimes  into  the  softer  sounds,  ba,  bi,  bu,  be,  bo,  and  sometimes 
into  the  harder  sonntls,  pa,  pi,  pu,  pe,  po,  is  indicated  by  another  mark.  In  writing 
foreign  ^^o^ds,  especially  from  the  Chinese,  an  additional  character,  indicating  n  or 
in  Ijiial,  is  also  employed,  which  sound  seems,  however,  to  be  much  oftener  introduced 

• 

i;ito  the  spoken  than  the  written  language.     Just  as  we  say  A  B  (\  this  collection 
of  syllables  is  called,  from  the  first  three,  the  i-ro-fa,  or  i-ro-ha. 

Generally,  in  composition,  the  syllables  retain  their  full  sound;  but  often  the 
vowel  part  is  contracterl,  or  elided,  esjK'cially  at  the  close  ot  a  word.  Thus,  all 
syllaltles,  ending  in  /,  followeil,  in  camix)sition,  by  syllalile-i  beginning  with  y  (other- 
wise j}y  lose  the  final  I :  tsi-ya  being  pronounced  ts'ya ;  ni-yt»,  n*o,  &c.  Mi-sa  is 
sounded    mis';    mit-si,    mits';    fn-tsu,    futs';    matsu,   mats';   ku-wa-u,   ku ;    ko-ko-ju. 
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kok'f ;  fi-ya-ka,  f'ynk' ;  si-ya-tsu,  s'yats*.  The  syllable  tsa  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  loses  its  own  sound  and  takes  that  of  the  syllable,  that  follows;  thns, 
i-tsn-ki  becomes  ikki;  i-tsn-«i,  issi,  &c.  Where  the  final  u  sound  is  elided,  the 
antecedent  oonsonant  sound  is,  as  it  were,  reduplicated,  especially  in  the  infioitiye  of 
Terbf",  of  which  the  termination  is  always  in  u ;  or  if  that  preceding  oonRonant  be 
k,  an  /  sound  is  added  to  it ;  thus,  i-do-rn  becomes  idorr';  xna-ku.  makf;  to-bn, 
tobb',  to  indicate  which  reduplication  a  fourth  sign  is  employed.    '. 

As  the  Japanese  language  is  made  up  so  largely  of  yowels,  it  ought  to  be  musioal, 
and,  OS  it  is  composeil  of  so  limited  a  number  of  syllables,  it  might  be  supposed 
to  be  easy  to  represent  the  sound  of  Japanese  words  by  European  letters.  But,  in 
doing  this,  every  writer,  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  downward,  has  been  inconsist- 
ent,  not  only  with  others,  but  with  himself.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  elisions,  there  is  another  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  sounds  * 

To  represent  the  forty-seven  syllables,  of  which,  with  the  variations  above  stated, 
their  language  is  composed,  the  Japanese  appear  first  to  have  employed  a  like  num- 
ber of  perfect  Chinese  characters,  chosen  bometimes,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  their 
sound  in  Chirese,  but  in  some  case?*,  at  least,  with  zeference  to  the  sound  of  the 
corresponding  Japanese  word.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  syllable  mi  meaning  femnle, 
the  Chinese  symbol  for  female,  was  employed  to  represent  that  sound. 

To  this  syllabary  appears  to  have  succeded  another,  in  which  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters employed  are  considerably  contracted.  In  a  third,  that  in  ordinary  use,  cnll?d 
liira-kana,  [-^(S^]  or  Fira-kana,  easy,  or  woman's  writing,  the  Chinese  from  of 
the  symbols  has  quite  disappeared.  The  fourth,  called  Kata'kana  DYfSi^]*  i*  ▼^'7 
easy,  distinct,  and  compact.  Fifteen  of  the  symbols  are  Chinese  characters  still  in 
use,  among  the  simplest  which  the  Chinese  writing  affords.  The  others  are  parts 
of  chanicters  arbitrarily  taken.  The  Japanese,  who  call  this  ''  man's  writing,"  have 
an  idet  that  it  is  the  eldest  of  their  syllabary  methods ;  but  had  it  been  so,  the 
other  never  would  have  come,  into  use ;  it  is  evidently  the  most  recent  of  the  whole 
—a  kind  of  short-hand— and  is  principally  used  for  notes  and  comments.  Placed 
under  above,  or  side  by  side,  the  Chinese  characterF|  with  which  all  Japanese  books 
abound,  these  Eatn-kana  syllables  indicate  the  corresponding  Japanese  word,  the 
inflections  which,  though  numerous  in  Japanese,  are  wanting  in  Chinese,  or  in  the 
case  of  proper  names,  their  pronunciation.  No  books  are  printed  in  it  exclusively. 
Japanese  books,  for  common  use,  present,  indeed,  a  strange  intermixture  of  the 
cursive,  scrambling  Eata-kana,  in  which  each  syllable  has  quite  a  number  of  re- 
presentations, with  Chinese  characters  more  or  less  numerous,  which   may  or  may 

•  "The  JnpAneiie  pronunciation,"  myg  Oolownin,— who  was  In  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  It  for 
two  yearn,  during  which  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken,  though  not  allowed  to 
learn  to  read  U,— "Is  excessively  difficulty  for  us  Europeans.  There  are  Hyllables  which  are  not 
pronounced  like  («  or  dtf,  but  something  between  tlieni,  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  produce.  In 
the  same  manner,  there  are  middle  sounds,  between  be  and  je,  jte  and  tefie,  ge  and  che,  cfie  and  te. 
No  Luropean  would  succeed  In  pronouncing  the  Japanese  word  for  Are.  I  have  studied  it  for  two 
years,  but  in  vain  ;  when  pronounced  by  the  Japanese,  It  seemed  to  sound  like  Jit  cM,  prtt  fri»  pro- 
nounced through  the  teeth :  but,  however  we  turned  and  twisted  our  mouths  about,  the  Japanese 
persisted  m  their  '  not,  right  ; '  and  such  words  are  very  numerous  in  the  Japanese  language.* 
Siebold  sayi  that  the  spoken  dialects  of  different  provinces  rary  greatly.  The  attempts  of  EuropeanK 
to  represent  Japanese  words,  often  produce  words  which,  on  paper,  hare  rery  little  resemblance. 
Who  wuuld  suppose  that  Oxu  and  Mouts  were  different  attempts  to  represent  the  .sunie  word— Uie 
imme  of  norrh-eosternmost  and  largest  province  of  Japan  r 
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not  be  espkined  hj  an  added  paraphiMO  in  KaUi4eema  ;  and  whkli,  wImh  aaot  m 
explained,  are  often  repeated  without  any  explanation.  Ihns,  the  priuUng  of  a 
fldiort  Japanese  norel,  acoompliahed  at  Vienna,  under  the  editorial  can  ol  Dr.  Plli- 
moier^the  fixet  book  in  the  Japanese  oharaoter  ever  printed  in  Enrope— required  a 
lonnt  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  types  for  the  Japanese  syllabaiy,  baridss  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  moie  for  the  Gbinesa  ohaxacteis  introduced  into  it..^ 

The  higher  the  pretensions  of  a  Japanese  writer  the  more  OUneso  he  IntetmiB^ss. 
Henee,  to  read  Japanese  bocAs,  a  knowlege  <rf  Chinese  is  ahsolutaly  naoessaxy ; 
and  henoe  it  happens  that  Chinese  schdlaniy  like  Remusat,  without  knowing  Japa- 
nese, or,  like  Klaproth,  by  knowing  a  little  of  it,  may  be  aUe  to  get  mt  least  some 
general  idea  of  a  Japaneae  book,  especially  if  it  be  a  Tery  learned  ona.  Tidp^ 
howeyer,  is  a  precarious  resource ;  for  the  Japanese  not  only  sometimeB  nm  (he 
Ghinene  oharactera  in  peculiar  senses,  they  1  are  varied  their  foflnna^  and  luKva  emHi 
introduced  some  new  one^  of  their  own. 

Hiis  mixed  sort  of  writing  seems  to  be  easily  enough  mastered  by  tiia  Japaam 
fhemselTes,  among  vAuum  book-printing  from  wooden  plates,  and  the  art  of  nadtag 
haTc  been  common  from  our  earliest  knowledge  oi  them.  But  it  pula  aerioM 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  learners  from  abroad,  and  gare  ocoaidoii  to  the  JesoJI 
misBionaries  to  suqpect  that  it  had  been  iuTcnted  by  the  dsril  himself,  on  pnipoas 
to  impede  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  to  its  Chinese  element  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  lor  aooii  knowle^ 
as  we  haTc  yet  obtained  of  the  literature  of  Japan.  Though  so  long  writlan  and 
printed,  and  abounding  in  books,  and  once  fomilkrly  spoken  and  read  by  a 
considerable  numbei  of  Europeans,  and  though  a  considerable  number  of  books 
in  it  eziBt  in  European  libraries,  yet  scarcely  two  or  three  European  scholars  are  (o  be 
found  who  make  any  pretensions  to  ba  able  to  rend  Japanese,  notwithstanding  that,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  have  not  been  wanting  European  helps  to  its 
acquisition. 

Four  Japanese  grammars  haye  been  publishe.l  by  missionaries ;  thnt  of  AlyareZy  in 
Latin  and  Japanese  (De  instiiutione  Grammaiica  lihri  tit.,  cum  Versione  JaporUa),  printed 
at  Amacusa  in  1593 ;  that  of  Bodriguez,  in  Portuguese  {Arte  du  Lingiui  de  Japan), 
printed  rt  Nagasaki  in  1604 ;  that  of  Collodo,  in  Latin  {Ars  Orammatica  Japonicat 
ZinguoB),  at  Rome,  1632  ;  and  that  of  Oyangusen,  in  Spanish  {Arte  du  Lingua  Japouica), 
printed  at  Mexico  in  1738,  its  author,  who  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  having  ended  his 
days  there,  after  haying  been  a  missionary  in  Cochiu-China,  and  superintendent  of  two 
oonyents  in  the  Fliilippines,  where  it  would  appear  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  was  long  preserved. 

All  these  grammars,  composed  rather  with  a  yiew  to  Japanese  as  spoken  than  as 
written,  represent  the  sounds  in  Roman  letters  and  attempt  to  apply  gramma' ioal 
ideas  and  forms  derived  from  the  Greek  ami  Latin  to  a  language  of  a  totally  different 
structure,  thus  very  superfluously  comx)licating  and  obacaring  a  subject  difficult  enough 
in  itself.  These  books  are  also  exceedingly  rare,  except  that  of  Collado,  which  is  both 
the  shortest  and  the  worst.  Rodriguez  prepared  at  Macao,  in  1620,  an  abridgment  of 
his  grammar,  which  remained,  however,  in  manuscript  till  1825,  when,  with  some 
omissions,  it  was  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  Paris,  in  a  French  yersion,  with  an 
introduction  by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  the  distinguished  Chinese  scholar ;  to  which,  the  next 

year,  was  oddeil  a  supplement,  by  Baron  G.  de  Humbolt,  containing  an  account  of  the 
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grammar  of  Oyangnsen,  and  .some  observations  on  his  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement,  with  Rodriguez,  and  on  the  Japanese  language  generally.  Siebold  has 
also  published  in  Lulin,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Dutch  Academy  at  Batavia,  in  1826, 
an  Epitome  of  the  Japanese  language  {Epitome  Lingucn  Japoniccn),  and,  more  recently, 
an  introduction  to  th'e  study  of  Japanese  books  {laagoge  in  Biblothecum  Japonlcum  et 
atudium  Librarum  Japonicum). 

Of  dictionaries,  or  Yooabuluries,  there  are  one,  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  a 
thick  quarto  of  near  a  thousand  pages,  Amacusa,  1595;  a  vocabulary  in  Japanese 
and  Portuguese,  Nagasaki,  1606;  one  in  Spanish  {Vocabulario  de  Japon),  Manilla, 
1630;  all  these  exceedingly  rare;  Callado's  Thesaurus,  a  small  Latin  Yocabulary, 
Rome,  1632 ;  and  Mcdhurst's  English  and  Japanese  yocabulary,  Batavia,  1830,  8vo, 
pp.  344»  containing  about  seven  thousand  Japanese  words,  compiled  by  the  help  of 
Chinese-Japanse  and  Japanese-Dutch  dictionaries,  printed  in  Japan.  Siebold*s 
Thesaurus  (Wa  Kan  Won  Si-ki  Sio-gen  Ziako,  Thksaubus  Linouae  japonicar  seu 
Ulu8iratio  omnium  quas  libris  receptee  sunt  verhorvm  ac  dictionum  LoquelcK  tan  Japonicas 
quam  Sinensis)  is  but  a  mere  transcript  of  Chinese-Japanese-work,  containing  a 
little  more  than  twenty  thousand  words,  wiih  explanations  chiefly  in  GLinese,  and 
an  arrangement  according  to  subjects,  which  renders  it,  as  a  dictionary,  almost 
useless.  A  dictionary,  which  promises  to  be  much  more  complete,  as  well  as  useful, 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Vienna,  by  Ffizmaier,  alrealy  mentioned. 

The  Japanese  have  learnred  men  far  better  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Europe,  Russian,  French,  Spanish,  Portugu«es,  and  especially  Dutch,  thun 
Europeans  are  with  the  Japanese.  In  fact,  the  Dutch  m^y  be  said  to  have,  in  some 
respec's,  of  late  years,  taken  rank  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  learned  language  of 
Japan ;  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  it,  at  least  one  large  Dutcli-Japanese 
Dictiorary  has  been  published  there. 

The  nouns  in  the  Japanese  laugiit.ge  have  no  discrimination  of  gender  or 
number,  though  sometimes  for  the  plural  the  word  is  repeated.  To  distinguish  the 
gender  of  animals,  the  words  male  and  female  are  added  to  them,  as  t€0-tnou  [tin:^]* 
male  dog,  me-inov,  [!tf:>^]>  female  dog.  The  cases  are  indicated  by  particles  suffixed.* 
The  a4JectiYe8  (like  ours)  have  neither  gender  nor  number,  and  are  always  placed 
before  the  noun  they  qualify.  The  personal  pronouns  have  no  distinction  of 
gender,  nor  are  there  any  relative  pronouns.  The  preposition,  instead  of  going 
^before,  come  after  the  cases  they  govern.  The  present  indicative  and  the  infinitive 
of  verbs  are  the  same,  and  end  always  in  u.  The  perfect  indicative  is  formed  by 
changing  the  u  into  i,  and  aiding  to,  as  kaku,  kakita ;  the  future  by  changing  the 
u  into  0,  and  adding  u,  as  kaku,kakou.  The  imperative  is  formed  by  changing  the 
final  u  into  «,  as  koku,  koke.  There  are  no  changes  for  number  or  person.  The 
tenses  of  the  conjunction  mood  and  all  the  other  modifications  of  the  verb  are 
jormed  by  nouns  of  action,  with  an  indication  of  time,  which  may  be  compared  to 
Liatin  gerunds,  and  which  are  construed  with  particles,  as  in  Mantchu  and  MongoL 
There  is  also  a  separate  form  of  conjugation  when  the  verb  is  used  negatively. 
Both   verbs,  nouns  and  pronouns,   undergo  certain   modifications  indicative  of 

•  Thus,  for  the.  nomlDaUye  we  hare  JUo,  or  the  mao  ;  or,  Bomelimes,  JUo-ga,  or  JUo-ha  (the  particlen 
ga  and  ha  being  frequently  prefixed  to  the  nominative,  with  the  force,  an  Rodrli^uez  itayft,  of  the  definite 
urtide  in  the  case  of  ha),Jtto-no,  of  the  man,  JUo-n(,  to  the  man,  JUo-too,  or  JUo-wa,  man  in  Uie  accusatlye 
or  objectlre  cane  ;  Mo-iKpi,  or  JUo-kara,  with  the  man. 
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boxnility  on  the  one  part,  and  superiority  on  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  relatm 
rank  of  the  party  speaking  and  the  party  spoken  to.  "  To  express  honor,  or  to 
indicate  humility,"  says  Bodrignez  in  his  grammar,  '*  two  sorts  of  pctfticles  are 
nsed ;  one  kind  attached  to  the  name  it  is  wished  to  honor  or  hnmilitate,  and  the 
other  to  hono^fio  or  humiliating  words.  There  are  also  words  which,  without  any 
particle  annexed,  express  respect  or  humility.  In  speaking  with  any  penon,  a 
certain  degree  of  honor  or  respect  ought  always  to  be  expressed  proportioned  to 
that  person's  rank,  except,  iudeed,  in  upeaking  to  one's  son,  or  serrant,  or  to  one  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Even  the  absent  must  always  be  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
appropriate  to  their  rank.  In  speaking  of  two  or  more  persons,  but  of  ^om  one  tea 
passes  the  other  in  dignity, — as  when  Jesus  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist,  or  Cbrut 
and  his  apostles,  are  spoken  of  in  tie  same  sentence, — there  must  be  added  to  the 
names  of  the  persons  of  lesser  rank  both  a  honorific  particle  to  mark  the  speaker's 
respect  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  particle  of  humility  to  indicate  their  in- 
feriority to  the  other.  In  speaking  of  one's  self  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  partida  of 
humility,  except,  indeed,  in  familiar  and  domestic  conTersatioD,  in  wfaioh  simple 
or  neutral  words  are  used.''  This  peculiarity  of  their  diction,  no  doubt,  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  that  scrupulous  ipolite\^a6  for  which  the  Japanese  an 
distinguished,  and  is  probably  the  source  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  miaaionfiry 
grammars  as  to  the  personal  pronouns. 

Eodiriguez,  in  his  grammar,  enumerates  the  following  Japaiiese  writings :  1.  Via 
IVQ  ^^^  Betika  [S0Cl,  poems.  1.  Mai  [HI],  historical  incidents,  theatrically  repre- 
sented, with  musical  accompaniments.  3.  Sosi  [^LUi]*  histories  and  Hves  of  thdr 
great   personages  (aIso  intended,  apparently,  to  be  sui^g).    i.  SagheOj  lives  of  saints. 

5.  Momxjatari  [t^HJ],  liistories.    entertaining    and    instruc'ive    narratives,   in  prose. 

6.  Taifeki  [Taiheiki,  :fc-T^^J,  history  writ'en  in  a  graver  style.  7.  Laws  and 
customs. 

Of  the  Moiu  g.itari,  above-mentioned,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  from  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contents  of  three  of  them,  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  marriage 
ceremonies,  of  which  Titsingh  has  given  a  translation,  as  proper  to  from  part  of 
the  woman's  marriage  outfit.  These  are,  Jze  Monogatari  [^fJ-^IS),  **by  Ize,  a 
female  attendant  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Dairi,  showing  how  a  certain  Man 
Firu  [Narihira,  ^^]  had  lived  in  adultery  with  Ni&io-nc-Kisaki  [:iflkfn]*  oue  o\  the 
wives  of  the  Dairi,  which,  to  his  indelible  disgrance,  was  published  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  books;"  Gensi  Monogutari  [igl^i|%fS],  or  ** History  of  Gensi-no-Kami,  a 
kinsman  of  one  of  the  Dairies,  containing  an  account  of  his  adventures  in  several 
countries;"  and  Jeigawa  Monogatari  [Yeigwa  M.,  ^I|l^f]|]  "History  of  a  Sj^end- 
thrift,  from  which  may  be  drawn  useful  moral  precepts  of  economy."  Rodirig»iez, 
who  mentions  also  the  two  first  of  the  above,  Hpecifif  s,  as  among  the  best  of  these 
writings,  the  Feik.;  Monogatari  [-^^^J^^IS].  the  story  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
families  ot  Feike  and  (yondsi,  and  of  the  downfall  of  the  Siogiins  of  the  family  of 
Feike, — an  event  which  fills  a  great  place  in  Japanese  legendary  history.  This 
latter  work  is  also  mentioned  by  Kiimpfer,  as  is  also  the  Osaca  Monogatari  [:^4S|i| 
55]  (of  which  he  brought  home  with  him  both  the  original  and  a  tmcslation), 
giving  an  account  of  the  civil  war  which  followed'the  death  of  Taiko-Sama,  and 
the  elevation  of  Jesi-»Ja8  [lyeynsu,  ^!||],  to  the  supreme  power. 

In   this   cliiss   ot  Monogatari   must  also  be   placed    "  The   Forms  of  the  Pastdcg 
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World;  io  Six  Folding  Screeas/'  translated  by  Dr.  Pfizmaier,  and  of  which  an 
analysis  is  given  in  the  Journal  qf  the  American  Oriental  Sodety,  toI.  IL 

Of  their  histories  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  ^'ipon  odai  itsi  ran  [Q^£{t~'K]> 
of  which,  as  translated  by  the  labor  of  Titsingh  and  Klaproth,  an  account  is  glTcn 
in  p.  423  of  the  text.  J 

The  Uta  consist  of  distiches  complete  and  perfect  in  themselves.  The  first  yene 
is  composed  of  three  feet,  of  which  the  first  and  last  have  five  syllables,  and  the 
middle  one  seven  syllableu.  The  second  verse  coosists  of  two  feet  of  seven  syllables 
each.  It  is  a  great  beauty  for  these  distiches  to  bear  a  double  signification.  Bod- 
n'guez  gives  the  following  specimen,  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  mother 
weeping  for  her  children : 

*'  Wakete  f uku,  kaye  kosa  ukere,  fana  tomoni 
Tsirade  kono  fawa,  nado  no  kururon  " 

Kaye  [kaze,f^^]  signifies  death  and  wind,  ko,  tree  and  son,  and/aioa  mother  and 
leaf.  Take  the  first  senses  of  these  words  and  the  distich  will  signify.  *'0  cruel 
wind,  which,  8i)ending  thy  breath  only  on  my  roses,  has  uprooted  them,  yet  has 
left  the  leaves  on  the  trees !  "  Take  the  other  senses,  and  the  meaning  is,  "  O 
cruel  dtath,  which  has  struck  down  my  son,  while  it  has  spared  his  wretched 
mother !  " 

The  poems  called  rentja  [JSi9t],  composed  in  Chinese  only,  may  extend  to  a  hund- 
red or  a  thousand  verses,  each  dependent  (as  the  name  renga  implies  upon  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it,  or  at  least  upon  some  word  in  it.  These  poems  are 
all  didactic ;  they  have  no  narrative  poems ;  Rodriguez  mentions,  however,  that  the 
popular  prose  observes  a  certain  rhythm  which  renders  it  very  harmonious,  and  this 
corresponds  with  what  Golownin  states  of  their  chant-like  manner  of  reading. 


Note  B 
japanese  nabcks. 

The  followiDg  curious  statements  on  this  subject  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Rodriguez's 
Japanese  Grammar:  The  Japanese  take  successively  many  sorts  ef  names,  and 
change  them  at  different  epochs  of  their  lives.  They  are,  1.  Names  designating  the 
individual  (corresponding  to  cur  Christian  names,  and  to  the  surnames,  or  names 
of  addition,  of  the  Romans).  2.  Family  names,  common  to  all  the  individuals 
composing  a  family,  or  descended  from  it.    3.  Names  indicative  of  rank  or  office. 

I.  TLe  names  of  the  first  sort,  taken  at  different  epochs,  are  five.  1.  Azona  {Azana, 
^],  that  given  by  one's  parents  at  birtb,  generally  that  of  some  animal,  or  of 
something  long-lived,  or  thongbt  to  be  oC  good  omen.  When  the  individual  employs 
this  rame  to  designate  himself,  he  adds  to  the  particle  maron  [maroy  Sfi].  When 
others  use  it  (unless  honorific  particles  are  joined  with  it),  instead  of  maron  the 
particle  dono  [|g]  in  a(lde<l.  2.  Kenno  or  Karina  [(S^]i — ^^^  name  of  the  adult 
man,  taken  when  ginled  with  the  sword,  and  bestowed  by  some  distinguished  person 
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ivlio  aolB  the  part,  m  It  wen,  of  god-fMher.  tbh  is  xelaliied  tin  tapnmed&A  Iff 
■ome  oflioial  or  reUgioae  name.  9.  I^mori  [4Sf|l]»  <^  Taimto,  m  kind  of  pemoal 
teignaiion  peooliar  to  nobUs  and  the  gnat,  employed  by  them  in  signing  paptn, 
along  with  their  Eemio,  and  their  name  of  ottoe.  They  are  aQ  temed  of  e^faty 
two  words,  oomblined  together  two  and  two ;  and  in  some  familiiw  tiio  image  ii, 
that  all  of  theaame  family  name  ahonld  employ  in  the  formalian  of  their  nanori 
aome  one  of  tfaeae  eighty^wo  wotda,  ipecially  eonaeemted  to  the  nae  of  tfiat 
family.  Thna  the  principal  oUefii  of  the  fiimily  of  FsUee  oall  fliemaelTea  Taiamori 
{AH],  whence  all  theae  of  the  aame  deaeent  take  the  word  moH  intotfaelr  nanori. 
Bo  prinoaa  aoeofd  to  their  conriiera,  and  great  pencils  to  their  depeiideDt%  the 
fafor  of  patting  the  last  syUaUe  of  the  name  of  the  sapeiicr  at  the  oomnenc^ 
ment  of  the  name  of  tiie  inferior,  i.  Botu  Ftt^].  l>ogOt  or  Fkmdo  [fi4l]— the 
leligioas  name,  asgamed  (as  in  European  mcoasteries)  on  shaTing  the  head, 
witbdiawiDg  from  the  world,  and  taming  bonie.  6.  Wclhaina  [di(],  a  name  giTen 
especially  to  piinoee  and  the  greats  after  death.  Namea  of  this  Bott  given  to  the 
Bsiri  terminate  in  tentoo  or  ndhado.  Those  of  the  great  lords  in  jidomo  ;  thiae  of 
the  inferior  lords  in  ien^ioaioiH  and  those  of  princesses  in  jengUmL 

n.  Esmily  namea  are  either  deriTcd  (as  commonly  in  Earope)  from  aome  plaoa 
of  wliich  the  lordship  is  in  the  family,  or  from  acme  event.  There  are  in  Japan 
eighty  funiUBs  or  stocks  (something,  it  woald  seenii  like  the  Scotch  ohms),  of  which 
foor  are  particalsrly  mostrioas,  indoding  those  of  Qhenji  IMBt]  and  A(ii  [lU^i,  ^ 
A]  and  fn»i  these  eighty  stocks  all  the  nobles  claim  to  be  descended.  Bat  these 
fiunily  nauies  are  not  peooliar  <o  people  of  high  rank ;  they  are  borne  by  all,  nob 
of  the  very  lowest  class  (by  all,  probably,  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  wennng  two 
swords).  The  chief  of  the  family  joins  the  particle  dono  [K]  immediittely  to  the 
family  name.  Thus,  the  prince  of  Arima  is  called  Arimadono ;  the  prince  of  Omnra 
Omoradono.  The  others  write  the  family  name  first,  and  after  it  their  parsjnal 
name,  with  the  particle  dono  annexed.  The  term  sama  [{ft],  meaning  loril,  seems 
also  to  be  used  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  terms  of  corresponding  meaning 
in  the  languages  of  Europe  only  appended  to  the  name  instead  of  being   prefixed, 

IIL  Names  of  office  are  derived  either  from  the  particular  province  of  which  one 
is  the  governor,  or  from  one's  place  in  the  general  administration.  Thus,  those 
princes  having  the  title  kami  l^],  add  that  to  their  family  name  with  the 
intervention  of  the  particle  no,  as  Buygen-no-Kami  [Bnzen-no-Kami,  fit9^]>  Moet 
Japuiese  dignities  being  imitated  from  China,  have  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese 
designations. 

The  following  additional  illustration  of  this  curious  subject  is  from  Thunberg : 

**  The  name  of  each  family  and  individual  is  used  in  Japan  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  it  is  in  Europe.  The  family  name  of  the  Japanese  remains 
unchanged,  but  is  never  used  in  daily  conversation  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  but  only  when  they  sign  any  writings.  There  is,  likewise,  this  singtilarity  in 
the  affair,  that  the  family  name  is  not  put  after,  but  always  before,  the  adscititions 
name,  in  like  manner  as  in  botany,  where  the  generic  name  of  a  plant  always 
precedes  the  HX)ecific.  The  adacilitious  or  adopted  name  is  that  by  which  they  are 
addressed,  and  tLis  is  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  As  soon 
as  a  child  is  born  it  receives  from  tbe  parents  a  certain  name,  which,  if  a  son,  he 
keeps  till  he   arrives   at   year  ai   maturity.      At    that   period  it   is  changed.      If 
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afterwards  he  obtains  an  office,  he  again  changes  his  name;  and  if,  in  process  of 
time,  he  is  advanced  to  other  offices,  the  same  change  always  takes  place;  and 
some,  bnt  especially  emperors  and  princes,  have  a  new  name  given  them  after 
their  death.  Tlie  names  of  women  are  less  subject  to  change,  and  are  frequently 
taken  from  certain  beautiful  flowers.  Titles  are  given  to  palace-men  of  a  superior 
order  on  entering  on  their  employ  meiits  ;  aud  to  the  chief  of  them  varioos  names 
of  honor  are  added  by  the  Dairi." 


Note  0. 
use  of  fire  abms  in  the  east. 

Even  the  inhabitants  of  southern  India,  notwithstanding  the  long  intercourse 
carried  on  with  them  by  Arab  traders  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
the  invasions  of  their  country  by  Mahometans  from  the  north,  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  indebted  for  their  first  possession  of  firearms  to  Europeans ;  as  vdtness 
the  following  extract  from  Bickard  Eden's  translation,  first  published  in  1576,  of 
the  '*  Navigations  and  Voyages  of  Lewis  Yertomanus,  Gentleman,  of  the  dty  of 
Bome,  to  the  Begious  of  Arnbin,  Eg}pt,  Persia,  Syria.  Ethiopia,  and  East  India, 
both  within  and  without  the  river  Ganges.  &c.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1503," 
contemporary,  that  is,  with  the  earliest  Portuguese  expeditions :  *'  Entering  into  the 
city  of  Calicut,  we  found  there  two  Christians,  bom  in  the  city  of  Mihin ;  the  one 
named  John  Maria,  the  other  Teter  Antonio.  These  were  jewellers,  and  came  from 
Portugal  with  the  kirg's  liceuEe  to  buy  precious  stones.  When  I  had  found  these 
men  I  rejoiced  more  than  I  am  able  to  express.  At  our  first  meeting  them,  seeing 
to  l;e  white  men  (for  we  went  naked,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants),  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  Christiaup.  They  said  yea.  Then  said  I  that  I  was  also  a 
Christian,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Then,  taking  me  by  my  hand,  they  brooght  me 
to  their  house,  where,  for  joy  of  our  meeting,  we  could  scarcely  satisfy  ourselves 
writh  tears,  embracing  and  kiBHing ;  for  it  seemed  now  to  me  a  strange  thing  to 
hear  men  speak  mine  own  language,  or  to  speak  it  myself.  Shortly  after,  I 
asked  them  if  they  were  in  favor  with  the  king  of  Calicut.  We  are,  said  they, 
in  great  favor  with  him,  and  very  familiar.  Then  again  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  minded  to  do.  We  desire,  said  they,  to  return  to  our  country,  but  we 
know  not  the  means  how.  Then,  said  I,  return  the  same  way  that  you  came. 
Nay,  said  they,  that  may  not  be;  for  we  are  fled  from  the  Portngals,  because  we 
have  made  many  pieces  of  great  ordinance  and  other  guns  for  the  king  of  Calicut, 
and  therefore  we  have  good  cause  to  fear ;  and  now  especially,  for  that  the  navy 
of  Portugal  will  shortly  be  here.  I  answered  'that  if  I  might  escape  to  the  dty 
of  Canouor,  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  wc  uld  get  their  pardon  of  the  governor 
of  the  navy.  There  is  smaU  hope  of  mercy,  said  they,  we  are  so  famous  and 
well  kcown  to  many  other  kings  in  the  way,  which  favor  the  Portugals,  and  lay 
wait  to  take  us.  In  which  their  talk  I  perceived  how  fearful  a  thing  is  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  called  to  remembrance  the  saying  of  the  poet : 
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nit  ii^  'I  tmx  mttdx  «vU  beoMiie  I  hsve  done  mnoli  erflL'  Vat  ttiey  bad  sdl  onlf 
mtde  nuuBj  sobh  plaoos  oC  artiUery  for  the  Snfldsli^  to  Om  gvMit  damagi  ^  Cfailih 
tiaiii^  and  ooutcmpt  of  tiia  holy  name  of  Ghilai  and  hfa  x«n^|loQ,  but  bad  idw 
tanglit  the  IdolataBi  ha&k  tba  maldDg  and  naa  cf  fban;  and  at  my  baing  thfva  I 
■aw  tbam  gtva  a  model  or  mould  to  oiriain  iaoiatw%  whexeby  th^  mSffiA  ifealoi 
bnuien  pieoea,  ofaoob  b^nemiibat  oneoC  tli«m  may  xeoehre  tba  ebaiga  of  a  bttidMI 
and  fire  tankaida  («anloKOi)  of  powder.  M  tbe  lame  time.  aIao»  thera  wn«  m  JRaw, 
wbkb  bad  made  a  Tory  Cilr  brtgMitjni^  and  four  gnat  piaow  ct  artfllery  oC  iiai. 
But  Qod  abortly  aftarwaida  gare  bim  bid  dne  reward ;  for,  wben  be  wei^  to 
bim  In  fbe  river,  be  waa  drowned." 

Nor  dfdtbe  two  Cbiiallana  eioapa  araeb  better.  The  rtottiyiwaa 
agreed  to  paidon  diem ;  bnt,  in^  attempting  to  eaoape  to  him,  tbey  wave  biilad. 
Maffsi,  in  bia  Indian  HWory,  xef«ia  to  Am  aid  wbUb  tfie  natlTe  pilneaa  dacived 
tiom  tbaaa  and.ottiar  Ghiiitian  len^gikkMa. 


NOTB  D. 

FEBNAM  IIENBEZ  FlimX 

Tba  111  tetime  of  wbibb  Finto  oompUlned  aa  haTing  pnraned  bim  tlomig^  llfeb 

did  not  spare  bim  even  after  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  narratiTe  of  his  adven- 
tores  which  he  left  behind  him  having  been  assailed  by  the  wits  and  critics  with 
bardly  less  ferocity  than  poor  Finto  himself  was  while  aliye  by  the  corsaixs,  infidels 
and  barbarians,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  is  indeed  chiefly  known  to 
English  readers  by  an  ill-natured  fling  of  Ck>ngreYe,  who,  in  his  f  Lots  for  Lots," 
makes  odc  of  his  characters  address  another  in  those  oft-quoted  words : — "  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee;  thou  liar  of  the  first  mngnitude !  "  It  Is  aaid 
also  that  GerTantes,  three  or  four  years  before  whose  death  Pinto's  book  waa  pol>> 
lished,  speaks  dE  him  somewhere  as  the  **  prince  of  liars."  I  haye  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage ;  but  likely  enough  Gerrantes  might  have  been  a  little  vexed  to  find 
bis  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  a  romance,  uLder  the  guise  of  a  book  of  travels,  first 
published  about  the  time  with  Pinto's  book,  so  much  outdone  by  what  claimed  to 
be  a  true  narrative  of  real  adventures.  >  ^ 

As  Pinto,  however,  in  spite  of  all  his  ill  luck,  found,  in  writing  his  memoirs, 
some  topics  of  consolation,  so  also  his  character  as  an  author  and  a  nairator  baa 
by  no  means  been  left  entirely  in  the  lurch.  Though  little  read  now,  he  has  enjoy- 
ed, in  his  day,  a  popularity  such  as  few  authors  attain  to.  To  the  first  edition  of 
his  *'  Peregrinations,"  in  the  original  Portuguese,  succeeded  others  in  1678,  1711  and 
1725;  and  second,  third  and  fourth  editions  are  oompUments  which  Portugal  very 
rarely  pays  to  her  authors.  A  Spanish  translation  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1620,  in 
which,  however,  great  and  very  unwarrantable  liberties  were  taken  by  the  translator. 
A  French  translation  was  published  at  Paris  in  1628,  and  an  Knglish  translation  in 
1663.  To  the  Spanish  and  French  translation  defences  of  Pinto's  veraoity  are 
prefixed,  and  both  passed  through  several  editions.    Purohas,  who  gives  a  aynopaia 
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of  thftt  part  of  Pinto's  book  relating  to  China  and  Japan,  strongly  defends  his 
credibility,  observing  that  he  little  spares  his  own  company  and  nation,  but  often 
and  engerly  lays  open  their  Tioes.  '*  I  find  in  him/'  says  Piirchos,  **  little  boasting, 
except  of  other  nations,  none  at  all  of  himself,  but  as  if  he  intended  to  express 
God's  glory,  and  man's  merit  of  nothing  but  misery.  And,  however  it  seems  in- 
credible to  remember  such  infinite  particulars  as  this  book  is  full  of,  yet  an  easy 
memory  boldeth  strong  impressionK  of  good  and  bad,  especially  new-whetted,  filed, 
fnrbushed,  with  so  many  companions  in  misery,  their  best  mnsio  in  their  chains 
and  wanderings  being  the  mutual  recounting  of  things  seen,  done  and  suffered. 
More  marvel  is  it,  if  u  liar,  that  he  should  not  forget  himself  and  contradict  his 
own  relations. 

"  I  would  not  have  an  author  rejected  for  fit  speeches  framed  by  the  writer,  in 
which  many  historians  have  tnken  liberty  ;  nor  if  sometimes  he  doth  mendcicia  dicere 
(say  fidse  things),  so  as  that  he  doth  not  mentiri  (lie) ;  as  I  will  not  sware  but  of 
himself  he  might  mistake,  and  by  others  be  misled.  The  Chinese  might,  in  relating 
their  rarities  to  him,  enlarge  and  de  mayfiis  nicfjora  loqui  (exaggerate  things  really 
great),  so  as  he  still  might  be  religious  in  a  just  and  true  delivery  of  what  himself 
hath  seen,  and  belie  not  his  own  eyes.  *  *  *  All  China  authors,  how  diversified 
in  their  lines,  yet  all  concur  in  a  certain  centre  of  Admiranda  Sinarum  (admirable 
things  of  the  Chinese),*  which  if  others  have  not  so  largely  related  as  this,  they 
may  thank  Qod  they  paid  not  so  dear  a  price  to  see  them;  and,  for  me,  I  will 
rather  beUeve,  where  reason  evicts  not,  ejectione  firma  (with  a  firm  ejection),  than 
seek  to  see  at  the  author's  rate ;  and  if  he  hath  robbed  the  altars  of  truth,  as  he 
did  those  of  the  Calumplay  idols,  yet,  in  Pekin  equity,  we  will  not  cut  off  bis 
thumbs  (aucordiDg  to  Nanquin  rigor),  upon  bare  surmise,  without  any  evidence 
against  bim." 

The  countries  iu  which  Pinto's  adventures  chiefly  lay,  still  remain,  for  the  most 
port,  very  little  known  ;  but  the  more  they  have  been  explored,  the  more  has  the  general 
correctness  of  Pinto's  statements  been  admitted.  The  editor  of  the  great  French 
collection,  Annales  dea  Voyages,  who  g^ves  a  full  abstract  of  Pinto,  remarks  that, 
baviug  had  occasion,  in  preparing  the  volume  of  that  work  on  China,  to  cousult  oil 
accessible  works  about  that  country,  he  hod  been  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  of  the  reality  of  Pinto'9  adventures  and  the  general  correctness  of  his 
memory.  Remusat,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  cites  Pinto  as  good  authority  for 
facts,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  by  his  procurement,  or  that  of  the  Sociite  Asiatique^ 
that  the  French  translation  of  his  travels  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1890. 


Note  E. 
earliest  english  and  dutch  adventueers  in  the  east.-goa. 

Prior  to  the  first  Dutch  and  English  India  voyag&s,  both  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen 
had  reached  India,  some  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  others  over 


•  The  titla  of  a  work  ascribed  to  Valignani,  the  same  Tbiitor  of  the  Jegult  misRionii  in  the  I-lAst, 
repeatedly  mentioned  In  p.  84,  et  seq,  of  the  *Bxt.  and  whom  Purchas  eUewhere  calls  the  "  i;reat 
JatttlL** 
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Umd.    Finto  t^oalni  oC  CXnistlaiis  ol  Tazioas  natloiMi  m  anong  flSbe  adhraBlimai  irfffc 
whom  be  aeited.    HaoMiiyt  glres  (toI.  n)  *  Isttar  villteii  bj  Hionw  Stmnom^  «b 
Boglirfi  Jesuit,  cUitdd  in  1579»  aI  Qtm,  ^iMdtkhB  liaci  zeMhed  I7  vaj  of  IMmoi  and 
Ilia  CSape  of  Good  Hope.     This  oarioas  letter  was  addrosiod  hf  Stevens^  wbo  vas 
attadied  to  Uiai  rtgj  seminary  of  8t  Bsnl  (or  tlie  Holj  lUCh),  of  wliieii  wm  hmm 
had  ooossion  to  make  montion,  to  his  Isther  &  Ern^and.     HaeUvyt  tdao,  glvw  in 
tiie  same  Tohime  some  Tery  interestiDg   memorials  of  6ie  adwitineB  of  Jtkm. 
Kewtmry,  who,  attended  by  BaJ^  litbh,  Story,  a  painter,  Leeds,  m  JeweOei;  aai 
others,  was  sent  orer  land  in  1588^  simnltaneonsly  with  the  iint  Knfljish  «tftffl|rtt 
al  exploration  and  settlement  in  Kocth  Amerioa,  by  same  London  mesdMyais  of 
the  Tnrkey  Company,  as  bearer  of  letters  tnm.  Qaeen  EMsatbeh  to  ^•^*»^*«"y  g^fw^w, 
king  of  Gambia  (Aokbar,  the  Great  Hogol)  and  to  the  king  of  Oiinft— bott   widdh 
letten^  proposing  txa^  and  oommerce^  BaflUnyt  gives  al  length*  Wswlmry 
ed  by  way  of  Qnnns,  uddoh  he  had  Tidted  bef ote,  and  where  he  foond 
of  almost  all  nationa,  not  Portagtiese  only,  bat  Erenohmen,  Hemiagii^ 
Hnngulans,  Gieeks^   Armenians,  Torks,  Ambs^  Jewi^   Persians^  MnseoiUsi^ 
espeoiaUy  Italiami^  who  seem  by  this  time  to  hsTe  reoovered  a  great  dMm  of  Uw 
trade  to  the  Esst.    By  one  of  these  Italians  Newbury  and  his  oompany  wwa  noeond 
as  spies  of  Dion  Antonio  (the  daimant  as  sgtinst  Fhil^  IL,  of  thn  Tlnrtngneas  flufis 
and  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  England).     Tlie  faot  also  that  Diak%  in  bis 
ifoyage  roand  the  world,  had,  while  at  the  Kcdnocas,  ihed  two  sliot  al  a 
gslleon,  was  alleged  against  them.    They  were  sent  prfsonen  to  the  tioengr  aft  Ckm; 
bat,  by  the  good  oAoee  of  the  EngHah   Jeenit,  Sterens,  above-mentioned,  and  of 
John  Huigen  Van  LiDscboten,  a  Dntchman  in  the   service  of  the   archbishop,  they 
were  released  on  giving  sureties  not  to  depart  without  leave   of  the  vioeroy,  wiiich 
sureties  they  procured  by  placing  goods  in  the  hands  of  certain  parties  who  li^w^i^n^ 
bound  for  them.  j 

Story,  the  painter,  bad  indeed  previously  procured  his  discharge  by  joining  the 
Jesuits  of  St.  Paul,  where  be  was  adn.ltted  as  a  probationer,  and  was  employed 
in  painting  the  cburch.  The  others,  finding  that  the  viceroy  woold  not  diaohaxge 
their  sureties,  left  secretly,  or  as  Fitch  expresses  it,  *'  ran  from  thenoe,"  April,  1585, 
and,  passing  to  Golconda,  travelled  north  to  Agra,  then  the  capita]  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  Here  Leeds,  the  jeweller,  entered  into  the  Mogul's  service,  who  gave  him  "a 
house,  five  slaves,  and  every  day  six  S.S.  (qu.  sequins  ?)  in  money."  Newbury  went 
from  ^gra  to  Lahore,  expecting  to  go  thence  to  Persia,  and,  by  way  of  Aleppo  and 
Constantinople,  to  reach  England ;  and  he  sent  Fitch  meanwhile  to  Bengal  and 
Pegu,  promising  to  meet  bim  in  Bengal  in  tuo  years  in  a  ship  from  England.  Bitch 
passed  on  to  Benares,  and  thence  to  Bengal,  and  Nov.  28,  1586,  sailed  for  Begu, 
whence  the  next  year  he  proceeded  to  Malacca.  Betuming  again,  in  1588,  to 
Pegu,  be  went  thence  to  Bengal  in  the  following  November ;  whence,  in  Febraary, 
1589,  be  took  shipping  for  Cochin,  touching  at  Ceylon  on  the  way,  a  "brave 
island,'*  where  be  spent  five  days.  At  Cochin  be  stayed  eight  months  before  he 
could  get  a  passage  to  Goa.  From  Goa  he  proceeded  to  Ormus,  whenoe,  by  ^vny  of 
Basora,  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  be  reached  England  April  29,  1591.         •'^ 

Linschoten,  mentioned  above,  who  had  arrived  at  Goa  in  1583,  from'  liabon,  aa 
one  of  the  achbishop's  suite,  returned  to  Holland  in  1589,  where  he  published  his 
travels  in  1595,— the  first  Dutch  aeooont  of  the    East.      From  him   we  learn  that 
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Story,  the  painter,  after  the  departure  of  his  coiupaniouB,  grew  sick  of  the  cloister 
of  St.  Flanl,  and,  as  he  had  not  yet  taken  the  vows,  left  and  set  up  as  a  painter  in 
Uoa,  where  he  had  abundant  employment,  and  '*  in  the  end,  married  a  mestizo's 
dan  hter  of  the  town,  so  that  he  made  his  account  to  stay  there  while  he  liyed," 
— the  first  permanent  English  resident  in  Hindostan. 

There  is  in  the  Anatic  Journal,  for  Dec.  1838,  a  very  striking  description  of  the 
present  rainous  state  of  the  once  splendid  and  magnificent  city  of  Goa.  It  has  been 
abandoned  for  Pongi,  now  known  as  New  Goa,  six  miles  nearer  the  sea,  and  the 
present  seat  of  the  shrunken  Portuguese  viceroyalty.  The  only  inhabitants  of  Old 
Goa  are  a  few  hundred  monks,  nuns  and  their  attendants,  attached  to  the  splendid 
oharches  and  monasteries  still  standing,  among  which  towers  conspicuous  the  church 
of  the  Jesaits,  in  a  beautiful  chapel  attached  to  which  is  the  monument  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  His  body,  removed  thither  from  the  college  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  it 
was  first  placed,  reposes  upon  a  sarcophagus  or  bier  of  Italian  marble,  faced  with 
bronzes,  representing  his  missionary  labors,  and  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of  brass  and 
sUver.  It  is  alleged  still  to  be  in  as  goo  i  prcserTation  as  ever,  and  is  ocoasionallj 
exhibited  in  public    The  last  of  these  exhibitions  was  in  1783. 


Note  F. 
japanese  pabing  and  adventure  exterior  to  the  limits  of  japan 

The  same  Davis,  who  had  been  Houtman's  pilot  in  the  first  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  sailed  from  England  in  1604,  as  master  of  the  Tiger,  a  ship  two  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  While  on  her  course  from  Bantam  to  Batavia,  the  Tiger  encountered 
a  little  jnnk  of  seventy  tons,  with  nicoty  Japanese  on  board,  '*  most  of  them  in 
too  gidlant  a  habit  for  sailors.*'  They  had  left  home,  as  it  turned  out,  in  a  larger 
vessel,  which  had  been  ''pirating  along  the  coast  of  China  and  Cambodia," — 
much  the  same  business,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  Tiger  was  herself  engaged, — 
but,  having  lost  their  vessel  by  shipwreck,  they  had  seiz  d  upon  this  iittle  jnnk, 
laden  with  rico,  and  were  trying  to  reach  Japan  in  it.  In  hopes  to  get  some 
information  out  of  them,  they  were  entertained  for  two  days  with  "  gifts  and  feast- 
ing ;  "  but,  at  the  same  time,  their  jnnk  was  searched  for  treasure  which  might  be 
concealed  under  the  rice.  ^While  part  of  the  Tiger's  men  were  employed  in  this 
search,  the  Japanese  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  possession  of  that  ship.  Davis 
himself  was  killed  in  the  first  surprise,  but  the  Japanese  were  finally  forced  into 
the  cabin,  where,  by  breaking  down  a  bulkhead,  some  of  the  ship's  guns  loaded 
with  bnllets  and  case  shot,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They  disdained  to 
ask  quarter,  and  all  perished  from  effetcs  of  the  Hhot  except  one,  whe  jumped  into 
the  sea.  The  narrative  of  this  affair,  given  by  Pnrchos  (Pilg.,  Part  1.,  p.  137),  and 
apparently  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Tiger,  winds  up  as  follows  :  "  The  Japanese 
are  not  suffered  to  land  in  any  port  of  India  with  weapons,  being  accounted  a 
people  BO  desperate  and  daring  that  they  are  feared  in  all  places  where  they  come." 

In  conformity  to  this  character   of   the  Japdnesc  is  the  account  given  by  Floxis, 
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parroaalttg  HhB  tioygga  ptpHcptct  p.  101  oC  (bi  tiortL  A  tkett  ttae  |Wf  iuniiy,  l«o 
bwndMd  s&d  digMf  JiipattMH,  tlM  littwnwMkn  aC  i^  yriociptl  fllii«Mi  nMm,  «ii» 
M  lw«tt  p«t  to  tailfa  >r  <}«  vofal  Mtiboiity,  iMd  iwrioi^ 
en  tib»  king  of  Sbm,  wlioiii  .tfaty  iwi«|^liifl  to  —iwwritit  to  mmIi  ^mam  m  ftkif 
i«ot«M» '••llffr  vlddbk,  ttar  ted  diptffM  |p««l;lmiitin%  tteSMMiftaolMw 
iUt  to  liglbfc  Owmathm'' 

TIm  food  MrftetnacUMd  totlM  Boftogoiti  I7  lapMitM  m«MiMHtiM  altlhiAsi 
«C  JU«mi»  I&  1106,  b  miiittoiMd  IP  tl»  tosi,  p.  Ui^  U  t^pmm.  fmm  m  mfkm 
iBMl  MMiniiiig  tibft  Fhtlipi|iniii»  ynmnv^  hf  TlMmnotp  Hat  vlhiBi  Ob  99mt 
iovmior  «C  tkiM  ktoiMl^  iiadiitooli;  in  1006^  to dtiM  tfa Dtttoh tamlU IUmm^ 
b»  WMolillgtd  to  Modto  Japim  lor  nltpalse.  iiiittol»iiid  •ma  tor  fnand—  to  «miI 
iMaiMD.  ▲  Iwdy  «C  JTapMiMit  to^Md,  to  161%  *  pttt  of  Htm  IMek  ^imimm  to 
llMir  tat  •!  JMiiton  (toUMd  AboQt  telttoM  BMte?to),«lritolMidfgedbf  MM 
cjh  tht  Iriiody  and  bloofaidtd  al  Ummubm  tina  bj  mi  SadUiMiidRMi*  mij 
iA  p.  188  «f  «1m  taxi  Of  t]i»  JapMi«M  itHltd  aa  th»  Iptoad  «(  Atob(OB%  «iit 
iavofed  with  Iha  Soi^  to  tha  mmitto  to«w,  iMyBtiaa.  k««to  aii.#i.  Mlu 
Hi^MiMMT,  who  iraa  *t  Gambodia  to  1637,  toimd  aaMog  the  tototbitaato  cd  Ibai  dUf 
wnvktj  or  aighty  fnniUea  of  Japancae,  whom  be  deaotiUaa  aa  notdaitog  to  Bitani 
to  tibdr  own  oonntry,  widi  irtdoh,  bowevfTi  'thaj  oantod  on  tiadib  hf  lanaii  of 
Gfatocae  afaipa.  Thajr  wars  to  groat  toTor  with  iba  ktog  of  Oambodto*  to»  iritoaa 
tbay  bad  sandaiad  Talfaat  aaristaooa  to  anj^prantog  *  daagaona  labaDloo,  and  w&m 
gnatly  feared  bj  tiio  other  inhabitanto  of  the  dtj,  whether  CMweaa  oc  Malaya,  lb 
this  day  one  of  the  ohanneln  of  the  great  riyer  of  Cambodia  is  known  aa  t/c^pafiese 
river— A  name  giTOD,  indeed,  on  some  maps,  to  the  main  river  itaelf^  and  probably 
taking  its  origin  from  this  Japanese  colony. 

The  conquest  of  the  Lew  Chew  [Biiikiti,  ]§K$]  Islands,  by  the  ktog  of  Sataama 
[iiVlt  ^ook  place  about  1610;  and  much,  about  the  same  time,  aome  Japaneaa 
mode  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  for  the  purpose  of  tzadtog  with 
the  Chinese ;  but  in  this  they  were  soon  superseded  by  the  Dutoh.  The  nairatiya 
of  Nuyts'  affair,  as  giyen  in  the  text  (p.  194),  is  derived  from  a  detailed  aooooat 
appended  in  Vogages  an  Nord,  iota,  iv.,  to  Caron*s  Memoir,  addresaed  to  Colbert» 
on  opening  an  intercourse  with  Japan ;  but,  trom  a  paper  embodied  in  the  Voyage 
of  Becbteren  ( Voyages  des  Indes,  tom.^^  y.).  and  written,  apparently,  to  1632,  by  a 
person  on  the  spot,  it  would  appear  that  the  condact  of  Nuyts,  instead  of  betog 
prompted  by  personal  antipathy,  was  merely  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  Japanaaa 
from  the  trade  with  the  Chinoso,  and  to  engross  it  for  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Com- 
pany ;  '*  a  desire  good  in  itself,"  so  this  m  riter  obseryea,  **  but  whioh  abonld  haya 
been  pursued  with  greater  precaution  and  prudence." 

In  the  Chinese  writings,  the  Japanese  figure  as  daring  pirates;  bnt^  aa  tha  ap> 
pellation  bestowed  on  them  is  equally  applied  to  other  eastern  and  aoutb-eaatam 
islandeni,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  to  whose  credit  or  liiscredit  the  es^loite  rafarrad 
to  by  these  Chinese  writers  actually  belong. 
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Note  G. 

products  of  japan.— probable  effect  of  opening  japan  to 

foreign  trade.  by  b.  w.  williams. 

There  is  mnch  exaggeration,  doubt  leas,  in  the  mindB  of  many  persona  in  fho 
United  States,  respeotiDg  (he  population,  wealth,  resonrces  and  dyilization,  of  the 
Japanese,  in  all  of  which  points  they  haye  been  generally  rated  much  higher  than 
tlie  Chinese,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  country.  Further  examination  will 
fdiow  that  the  trade  with  them  is  to  grow  slowly,  and  only  after  they  and  theii 
fore'gn  onstcmers  haye  learned  each  other's  wants,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  can 
be  supplied.  They  haye  yet  to  acquire  a  taste  for  foreign  commodities,  and  a»- 
oertain  how  they  are  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  their  mlers  many  interpose  restrictions, 
nntii  they  see  what  course  the  trade  will  take,  and  how  the  experiment  of  opening 
the  country  to  the  Americans  is  likely  to  affect  their  own  political  position.  Fur- 
signers  will  need  some  data,  too,  before  they  can  see  their  way  clear  to  embork 
much  in  such  a  traffic.  The  intercourse,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  condncted 
amioably,  oveu  if  the  first  adyentures  should  not  proye  to  be  yery  profitable. 

In  artio  es  of  food  and  raw  produce,  the  Japanese  have  hitherto  raised  only  such 
as  they  needed,  as  wheat,  rice,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  iron,  copper,  and  such  like,  most 
of  which  can  be  more  profitably  taken  there  than  carried  away.  The  copper  of 
Japan,  long  famous  for  its  purity,  is  used  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Japanese  in 
preserying  their  junks,  but  much  more  in  ornamenting  them ;  eyen  those  %hose 
bottoms  are  not  coppered  are  curiously  overlaid  on  the  bows  and  gunwales  with 
many  plates  and  pieces  of  this  metaL  On  shore,  we  mw  very  few  copper  utensils, 
either  in  the  kitchen  or  work-shop  and  the  metal  does  not  seem  to*  be  exteuFiyely 
used  in  any  way,  compared  with  what  one  might  have  anticipated. 

Chuicoal  and  fossil  coal  are  both  procurable;  the  former  to  a  great  amount,  as 
it  forms  tl.e  fuel  of  all  classes,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  fossil  coal  is 
obtained  from  the  islacds  of  Kiusiu  [AM]  fuid  Bikikf  [Shikoku,  Qfi]  in  the 
principalities  of  Tchikugen  [Kfl^]  sod  Awa  [(fi^it].  nnd  the  specimens  obtaioed 
appear  to  be  surface  coal,  not  of  a  very  good  quaMty  of  bituminous,  but  which 
might  turn  out  better  on  digging  deeper,  llie  demand  for  it  to  supply  steamers 
running  between  China  and  Californiji  may  Ktimulute  more  enr.rgy  in  biingiog  it 
to  market,  but,  until  we  know  more,  there  is  not  much  on  which  to  ground  largo 
hopes  in  respect  to  (his  article.  C 

Cnmphor  is  produced  in  Japan,  and  both  the  un rectified  gum  and  timber  can 
doubdess  be  obtained.  The  pine  wood  of  the  country  is  also  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  might  be  carried  awny  for  cabinet  work,  as  well  as  curly  mai)le  and  other 
woods  which  rur(ber  iuTeetigation  may  discoyer.  At  Simo<1a  [~f  (Q],  good  bnildirg- 
stc.ues  are  quarried,  in  blocks  of  three  or  four  cubic  feet,  and  in  small  slabs  both 
of  which  might  be  taken  to  Snn  Francisco,  for  the  foundations  of  houses,  when 
the  (rode  there  in  other  articles  is  sufficient  to  load  a  ship. 

A  few  spedmecs  of  tea  were  obtained,  all  of  which  were  sun-dried,  and  only  one 
of  ihtm  of  a  plcoKant  fiavor.  In  order  to  make  the  tea  ginteful  to  western  palates, 
a  diflerent  process   of  manipulu(ion  must  be  introduced.      If  the  cultiyators   were 
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tsQ^I  tlie  Tarioos  prooMMi  of  flniiigf  teft-l«aT«i,  it  k  piolmble  tlMil  flioir  Icr 
■OQii  b«  in  denumd,  «■  tha  leaf  is  m  ilii6  «■  tliat  grown  in  Chin*.  Tlie  plBsl  li 
oommoD  in  hedges  snd  yards,  in  the  Tillages  on  ^  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Tsdo  [fXI*]- 
aad'Hy  Mtiii«tion  dboH  be  iidellnitdy  extended.  The  JSspsnsss  often  vsa  nngv 
vith  their  tea,  and  diinh  it  Kodetately  strong. 

The  speoimens  of  laokered  ware,  both  inlaid  dbell,  mosaic,  gilded  and  pIniSy  irideli 
Um  Japanese  prodnoei  are  superior  to  anything  pcodnoed  in  the  £ast,  as  those  wte 
bttfs  visited  the  Handel4laabsohap|^s  (or  Ihitoh  East  Indfai  Conpanj^) 
si  BatiTia,  know.  Those  artiolea  are  ehiefly  made  for  a  foieign  naifcist*  niiA 
eoold  he  snppliedt  ss  demand  arose,  and  mannfaetniem  diroeted  tfisfar  iltSBttott  t» 
Ihetti,  while  thehr  beanty^  and  flniah  wonld  always  secme  a  modetate  sdsw 

Bsw  fkitton  is  often  woren  into  doth  by  Ihe  family  whieh  raised  it;  and  tnlsndi 
to  wear  it.  Silks  ate  worn  by  the  gentry,  bat  tiie  oomwon  people  nsnaOj  dmss  in 
eotton.  The  speehnens  of  silk  fabrios  fomtthed  by  the  Ji^nese  show  thai*  ttey 
0lin>  mannfaetnre  almost  oTsry  Tariely  of  these  goods.  Ciapes,  pongsss,  eMHsib 
eaadetSy  and  ganae,  are  all  made,  espeolally  the  first,  wldeh  is  the  lKVOiil«  ssUds 
of  dress  among  the  gentry,  as  it  is  in  (Mom,  Qieap  combinations  of  «ellea:  ssid 
silk  are  woren,  and  form  enbetitntes  for  pore  silk  among  the  poor,  ns  dyw 
in  aU  kinds  of  silk,  snd  the  stamps  on  cottons,  fnttier  piofe  thst  the  nils  of 
omamentiDg  the  piodnots  of  flie  loom  hsTe  been  carried  to  a  hS^  degree  of  ea»* 
eeUenee ;  some  of  tf^  tints .  aie  snpeaior  to  tfiose  in  China,  and  tiie  rtoMf  of 
pattetne  stamped  en  cotton  is  great  and  soveL  The  figoses  on  crapes  sre  fieqiieiilly 
large  and  groteeqne,  those  on  ootton,  small  and  of  a  single  c^lor ;  bnt,  donhtleBsii 
aDy  j^atterDB  can  be  produced  after  time  has  been  given.  The  trade  in  macnnfiao> 
tnre<l  silkB  may,  by-and-by,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  traffic  So  far  aa 
can  be  ascertined,  the  native  manufactnre  now  consames  most  of  the  raw  silk,  so 
that  tbere  is  little  probability  of  Japan  fnrniRhing  any  of  that  at  present ;  it  is 
highly  probable,  even,  (hat  it  is  imported  from  China. 

Besides  the  articles  already  ennmerated,  a  few  minor  articles  may  aUo  be  soog^t 
after.  Paper,  of  a  coarse  quality,  is  used  in  enormous  quantitiee  for  noae-wipere. 
and  for  wrapping  up  orticles ;  and,  though  all  the  specimens  seen  ore  in  eheete 
lees  than  three  feet  square,  it  can  probably  be  made  in  longer  sheets.  It  is  all 
manufactured  from  the  bark  of  tbe  paper-mulberry  (Brcuss(metia\  which  grows 
wild  about  Simoda  [TSl ;  snd  the  fine  sorts  would  serve  for  engravers'  usee  and 
printing.  Some  of  the  speoimens  seen  are  extremely  fine  and  smooth,  not  so  white 
as  cotton  or  linen,  but  silky  and  soft.  The  soy  [shdyu,  IBfAl  made  by  the 
Japane«>e  is  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  this  and  tLeir  sweet  saki  [soke,  f0]  or  rice 
whiskey,  might  find  a  few  customers.  Eittisols,  or  paper  umbrellas,  and  rain-cloaks 
made  of  oiled  paper,  afterwards  varnished,  are  neatly-made  articles,  which  last  longer 
than  one  would  suppose  so  frail  a  material  would  endare.  There  is  not  the  same 
unpleannnt  smell  about  them  that  renders  the  Chinese  kittisols  so  disagreeable.  Fine 
porcelain  is  made  by  this  people,  of  a  superior  quality,  and  could,  probably,  he 
manufactured  according  to  any  pattern.  The  small  saki  and  le'^-cups  constitute  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  pieces  which  we  saw  in  the  shops ;  and  though  china-ware  is 
oon.mon,  and  of  a  good  quality,  it  is  not  used  to  nearly  the  extent  it  is  in  China. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  Japanese  porcelain  exceed  anything  to  be  found  elRevhcre, 
for  thinners  aud  clearness  cf  wore,  and  the  demand  for  thorn  is  likely  to  increii»j 
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Coarse  pottery  and  earthen  ware  are  cheap*  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  worked 
into  grotesque  and  elegant  shapes.  Whether  it  oonld  be  fnrnished  of  the  proper 
sorts,  and  in  safficient  quantity,  for  exportation,  is  peraaps  donbtfuL  Beddes 
these  articles,  nothing  that  seems  likely  to  be  in  demand  was  bronght  to  our 
notice,  but  further  investigations  may  show  that  raw  lacker,  India  ink,  tobacco, 
fish-oil,  rape-^ieed,  and  other  miscellaneous  products,  will  be  worth  seeking  for 
exportation.  <' 

Amid  the  vast  variety  of  foreign  articles  likely  to  be  in  demand  among  the 
Japanese,  those  which  are  cheap  and  durable  for  wear,  or  in  constant  use  as 
food,  rank  the  first  Cheap  woollens,  blankets,  glass-ware,  fancy  colored  and  drilled 
cottons,  cutlery,  watches,  soaps,  and  perhaps,  lead,  tin,  iron,  ginseng,  and  per- 
fumery, will  commend  themselves  to  the  people.  Rice,  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
graio,  sugar,  and,  perhaps,  flour,  toa,  are  such  products  as  can  be  readily  disposed 
of  in  a  country  whose  population  iseems  to  live  very  near  its  production.  At 
prusent  there  is  no  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  people  as  to  what  they  can  get 
from  abroad,  and  no  desire  for  it,  since  all  their  wants  have  been  hitherto  supplied 
among  themselves,  and  they  have  been  content  with  what  they  had. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  not  much  beyond  the  wants  of  its  inhabl  ants, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  difficulty  in  paying  for  cloths  and  other  things  which, 
the  common  people  might  be  glad  to  take.  The  proportion  of  rich  men  is, 
probably,  small,  and  wealtli  generally  belongs  to  the  class  of  noblemen,  or  mono- 
polists, by  whom  the  industry  of  the  masses  is  either  compelled  or  farmed  for 
their  benefit.  These  classes  might  be  willing  to  take  fine  things,  articles  of  cma- 
ment  or  excellence,  such  as  glass  ware  for  the  toilet  or  table,  fine  cutlery,  broad- 
cloth, or  watches,  and  pay  for  them  in  crapes,  silks,  lackered  ware,  or  gems ;  but 
such  a  barter  would  extend  very  slowly,  and  never  amount  to  much.  It  U 
however,  likely  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  trade  at  Simoda,  as  the  rich  and 
noble  can  sooner  gratify  their  inclinations  than  the  poor,  and  ench  party  will  desire 
to  see  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  skill  and  art  the  other  cim  ftirnish,  and  at 
first  they  are  most  likely  to  be  remunerative.  ' 

The  most  likely  way  to  commence  the  tiade  with  Japan  is,  it  appears  to  me,  for 
ships  going  from  China  to  California  to  stop  at  Simo<la  .for  water  and  provisions, 
and  pay  for  them  in  cotton,  woollen,  or  other  goods,  of  which  a  larger  assortment 
then  coald  be  disposed  of  might  be  had  in  readiness  to  show.  A  few  calls  of  this 
sort  would  make  the  people  around  the  town  aware,  practically,  that  the  produce 
of  their  farms  and  gardens  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  steady  sale,  for  returns  which 
w  ore  valuable  and  appreciated  by  their  neighbors.  The  demands  of  a  few  ships  or 
provisions  would  begin  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  i)eop!6  to  snpp^yii  g  tliem,  while 
an  exchange  of  euch  other's  commodities  would,  probably,  ere  leug,  attract  capita  1- 
ints*  from  Yedo,  Osiika,  and  other  large  towns,  to  enter  more  largely  into  the 
opening  commerce,  and  take  orders  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  certain  date.  Merchants 
will  find  little  encouragement  to  reside  at  Simoda  for  many  seasons  yet. 

In  conducting  a  barter  tnide  with  the  Japanese,  the  foreigner  must  understand 
their  determination  in  respect  to  the  currency,  and  charge  thrre  times  the  cash 
piice  for  his  go<Hls,  in  order  to  make  them  equal  with  the  market  prices  of 
provisions  and  merchandise.  However,  further  investigations  are  still  wanted  to 
ascertain  how  much  bread,  cotton,  uud  lalK>r,  can  be  obtained  for  an  ichibu  [-^^J, 
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before  the  comparison  of  the  currency  of  Japan  with  that  of  Ghina»  England,  or 
America,  is  perfectly  eatisfactory. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  the  new  'influences  likely  soon  to  operate 
npon  this  inqaisitive,  touchy,  and  high-spirited  people,  through  the  opening  now 
made  in  their  sedusiTe  policy ;  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  personal 
bearing  of  Americans  resorting  to  Simoda  [TEQ]  &Qd  Hakodate  [Btt]  ^^  Q''t  be 
such  tbat  the  Japanese  will  conclude  that,  while  there  are  some  things  to  be  afraid 
of  in  their  new  customers,  they  ha^e  more  to  despise  and  reject,  from  what  they 
see  of  their  oonduct 


Note  H. 


▲GOOUNT  OF  JAPAN,  OHIEFLY  EXTRACTED  FROM  JAPANESE  WORK8.* 

The  archipelago,  of  which  the  Japanese  empire  is  composed,  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  that,  at  first  sight,  greatly  res.-mble  the  Chinese  in  form  and  exterior.  In 
carefully  examining  their  charact eristic  features,  howexer,  and  comparing  them  with 
hose  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  discrimination  between  them;  I 
have  myself  made  the  experiment  at  the  Russian  and  Chinese  frontier,  where  I 
met  with  individuals  of  both  nations  at  the  same  time  The  eye  of  the  Japanese, 
ar  hough  placed  almost  as  obliquely  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  is,  however,  wider  near 
lie  nose,  and  the  centre  of  the  eyelid  nppenrs  drawn  up  wliea  opened.  The  hair 
of  the  Japanese  is  not  uniformly  blnck,  but  of  a  deep  brown  hue.  In  children 
below  the  nge  of  twelve  it  may  be  found  of  all  shade*?,  even  to  flaxen.  There  are 
also  individuals  to  be  met  with  who  have  hair  coaipletely  blnck,  and  almost 
crisped,  with  eyes  very  oblique,  and  a  skin  extremely  dark.  At  a  distance,  the 
complexion  of  the  lower  orders  appears  yellow,  like  the  color  of  cheese  ;  that  of 
the  inl  abitants  of  towns  is  diversified  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  whilst  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great  may  be  often  seen  complexions  as  fair  and  cheeks  as 
ruddy  as  those  of  European  females.  The  vagabonds  on  the  highways,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  skin  of  a  color  between  copper  and  a  brown  earthy  hue.  Ihis 
is  the  i)revailiEg  complexion  of  the  Japanese  peasantry,  of  those  parts  of  the  body 
particularly  which  are  much  exp  >8ed  to  the  heat  of  the   sun. 

The  di-tiret  origin  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  is  completely  established  by 
the  lar^^ujigj  of  the  latter,  which  is  wholly  different,  in  respect  to  radicals,  from 
tbat  of  nil  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  Although  it  has  adopted  a  considerable 
number  of  Chinese  words,  those  words  do  not  form  a  radically  integral  part  of  the 
language ;  tiny  have  been  introduced  by  Chinese  colonies,  antl  principally  by  the 
Chinese  literature,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Japm.  The  Japanese 
radicals  Lave  as  little  resemblances  to  tliose  of  the  Corean  tongue  ;  Ihey  are  equally 
al  eu  to  I  he  dialects  of  the  Aynos  or  Kuriles,  who  inhabit  Jeso  [ig^].  Lastly,  the 
Japanese  language  has  no  affinity  to  the  dialects  of  the  Matichoos  and  Tungooses, 
who  inhibit  the  continent  of  Asia  opposite  to  Japan. 

In  muLutacturing  industry  the  Japaiie-e  rival  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus.     They 

•  Fioiii  nil  ani'le  lurni'hetl  by  M.  Kl>pit'*li  ti>  the  A<iiit!c  J-.mrnnl    new  seri?«,  voL.  Vi. 
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haye  excellent  workmen  in  copper,  iron  and  steel ;  their  sabreR  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Damascas  and  Korasan.  Many  art<,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  of  poroelain,  of  pnper  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-txee  and  from 
the  filaments  of  various  plants,  of  lackered  ware,  glassware  and  other  articles,  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  amongst  them.  The  Japanese  have  practised 
the  art  of  printing  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chinese.  The  most  celebrated  presses  are  at  Miako  [%f|S]  and  Jedo 
[fX^].  These  two  cities,  with  Osalca  \ic9i],  Nagasaki  [ft4|P]f  Yosida,  and  Kasi-no- 
mats,  are  the  prircipal  marts  of  industry  in  the  empire. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  external  commerce  of  Japan  is  ciroumBOxibed,  its 
internal  trade  is  active  and  flourishing.  No  imposts  check  its  operations,  and  com- 
munication is  facilitated  by  the  excellent  condition  of  the  roads.  Although  the  ports 
of  Japan  are  sealed  against  foreigners,  they  are  crowded  with  vessels,  both  great 
and  small.  Shops  and  markets  overflow  with  every  species  of  commodities,  and 
large  fairs  attract  a  prodigious  number  of  people  to  the  trading  towns,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  empire. 

The  three  principal  islands  which  constitute  the  Japanese  empire  are,  for  the 
most  part,  studded  with  lofty  volcanic  motrntains,  particularly  that  of  Nipon,  which 
is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  chain  almost  of  uniform  elevation,  and  in 
many  places  crowned  with  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  chain  divides 
the  streams  which  flow  to  the  south  and  east,  and  which  fall  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  those  which  pursue  a  course  more  or  less  northerly  to  the  sea  of 
Japan.  The  highest  mountain  of  the  empire  forms,  however,  no  part  of  tiiis  chain ; 
it  is  that  of  Fooei-no-yama  [Kdrlh].  an  enormous  pyramid  crowned  with  snows, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Suruga  [H>^J]>  ^^  ^®  frontier  of  that  of  Eai  [^$B]* 

An  empire  composed  of  islands  cannot,  of  course,  have  very  considerable  rivers. 
It  is  OLly  in  the  largest,  the  inland  of  Nipon,  that  the  most  considerable  streams 
are  fourd,  chiefly  in  the  western  portion,  which  is  larger  than  the  eastern.  Tte 
Jodogawa  [i£jll]  is  the  efiiux  of  Lake  Biwano-mitsu-oomi  [SBWlt  called  on  our 
maps  the  Lake  of  Oitz  [Otsu,  :Ac^],  situated  in  the  province  of  Oomi  [Omi,  j£tl]f 
seventy-two  and  a  half  English  miles  Jong,  and  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  much  the  largest  in  Japan.  The  Jodogawa  [2!^JI|]  passes  before 
the  cities  of  Jodo  and  Osakn,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  that  name.  The  Eiso-gawa 
[7|c|^jl|]  rises  in  the  province  of  Sinano  [fj|i£],  flows  to  the  southwest,  enters 
Mino  [Hfft],  where  it  is  reinforced  by  several  large  rivers,  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  province  and  that  of  Owari  [||!fil,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sayagawa, 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Izeh  [Ise,  ^|^].  Tho  Tenriogawa  [^||JI|],  or  river  of  the 
heavenly  diagon,  flows  out  of  Lake  Suwa  [3KI9]>  in  the  province  of  Sinano,  enters 
Tdatomi  [T5tomi,  ^fX],  and  there  disembogues  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  sea ; 
it  is  very  wid ',  and  its  current  is  extremely  rup'd.  The  Kamanafi  [|^fB|]  originates 
at  Mount  Yatuga-oka  [Yatsn-ga-take,  A^lSt].  ^^  ^i  [?%]•  ^^  ^^^  boundary 
between  this  province  and  that  of  Suruga,  it  separates  into  two  branches:  the 
western,  called  tlie  Ooygawa  [:Ac^jl|],  divides  Suruga  from  Todtomi,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  a  short  distance  from  Iro ;  the  eastern  branch,  named  Fooei-no-gawa  [fd: 
jl|],  runs  at  the  base  of  Mount  Foosi-no-yama,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Taga  [Tago, 
{Q^].  The  sources  of  the  Aragawa  [9EJII]  are  at  the  lofty  mountain  of  Fosio- 
dnken,  situated  between  the  provinces  of  Eootsukeh  [±!IF]  and  Musasi  [i^].    U 
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fiowi  tluDQfljh  the  tattoTt  and  foon  MpiiatMi  into  tiw>  timdwi;  Urn 
ooMqg  tfa»  fume  of  Todtgmm  [PTadogftivmi  tU^fiM  f^Xk  tnlo  tfMgnlf  of  J«do^  to 
tlM  MShrttd  of  flio  oiljr  cif  tfyit  bmim,  vUdi  It  wfttwad  by  bfaciiaa  ana  oMMb 
Item  Um  TbdagMm.  Upon  ono  of  thoM  oiiuilt  k  the  oaloteted  Mj^atk'^bm  [BMU* 
or  liridge  of  Jftptfi»  fimii  kAmiim  dfateaoM  im  oompiited  tinoogihowt  tlw  omjiiib 
Thi  olih«r  bnnoli  of  tlio  AngAim  filto  into  tlM  gceal  kks  TakgMnw  foniod  It 
Xootnlnh  piDtiBM  liy  tlidtliMegnfttiifinb^l^^  Kaiwi^ram,   B 

dMdw  MmMl  fvon  XoocndDsii  Mid  8liiio(n»  and  fiOIi  by  one  taMh  into  Oiofplf 
of  Jedo^andbytlMotbtfiiitbtlw  giMl]tlwKftniitgA-oomn^in»'«iMM  vajtanian 
dfadiaaeged,  by  Urn  laigs  Imiw  oid]fld8ttagikw%lnto  tho  EMtam  0mm.  Tlili  lifar 
ritotttod  i&  tho  ptofinoa  of  Tltftls  [HUmH  1MI]»  is  fed  by  a  nnmbv  of  nmmUki 
ablo  ifereanui  dowiog  fRMn  tbe  moimtiiiiia  of  Moots,  SbaofaniMi  IfWlf  tad  IHMto 
[HIbidiJ,  IBM.  Tfao  Cdknmfgftwm  [OkmiMgAwa,  MWl M],  and  tba  !%»%««» 
[KitakaiD%awa,  db Ji jH]  •>•  tvo  laige  moaotain  atMaaia ;  tbi^y  dtaehaiifa  thanMhM 
into  tho  Baatam  Ooaa&«  Tlia  aoaoa  of  the  Kaaabagawa  ia  In  tfaa  pioviBoa  of  dl> 
nano.  Its  comae  la  northerty,  entering  Yetahigo  [TooMio^  tHKi$  ^rkMm  It  takea  tta 
name  of  Vln^gawa  [Himegava,  MMl*  i^^d  faDing  inio  flie  aaa  of  Apan,  ntn  tba 
city  of  Itnwvgawa  [Itoawogbwa»  jKR^II].  In  Sinano  II  detaaiiaa  a  bmieb  on  Ma 
ifiiht,  tiie  Balgawa  [V  jin>  tvUeli  flowa  to  tbe  notOiaaat,  and  nnftaa  HmK  to  fta 
flinanogawa  [flIflliM]*  ^^^  ^^i*9^.  atraam  oiiginalea  In  tbe  Aldyama  atoattbdn,  fe 
tbe  proriocM  of  Binano ;  It  entera  tbe  Tetalngo,  wbeve  tt  diaobaigaa  UmlC  bj  toaa 
aima  Into  the  ealaavy  of  m^gala  [flW]*  whidii  oommnnloaliafl  tiltb  flia  atft  of  Jbfan. 
The  Ikogawa  ilaea  on  Mbnnt  8an5todkJ  [|i|!£m,  on  the  frontier  of  flfaumo  and 
Moots ;  it  trayenes  a  part  of  the  latter,  where  it  reoeiyes  the  Datami  [Tadamlgawa, 
AJLJnii  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  watern  of  the  salt  lake  Inaba  [Ii.  Inawa- 
Bhiro,  IKS  AM].  It  enters  YetsiDg),  wbere  it  takes  the  name  of  Tsngawa  [f|tjl|], 
and  falls  by  one  of  its  branches  into  the  estnary  of  Niegata,  and  by  the  eastern- 
most iuto  that  of  Fnkasimagata  [fBAfl]-  'I'he  largest  riyer  in  the  province  of 
Dewa  [tU^]  is  the  Mogami  [ft.h]>  called  at  its  embouchure  the  Sakadagawa  [Am 
jll].  It  is  formed  by  several  large  stream^,  which  flow  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Moots,  and  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Japan. 

The  empire  is  distributed  iuto  eight  grand  diyisions  or  conntries,  denominated 
Do  [dl],  or  «  ways/'  namely,  Gokynay  [£ft^],  Tokaydo  [iRflli],  Tosando  DKlll 
)t],  Foo-koo-ro-koodo  [ftBitt].  Sano-in-do  rUll^ii].  San-yo-do  [(UHil],  Nan4ad!-do 
[MM^Ji  AQd  Say-kay-do  [fS^ift].  These  are  subdivided  into  sixty-eight  koikfs 
[koku,  f/f],  or  provinces,  which  again  consist  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  koris, 
[fB]  ^  districts. 

I.  Ookynay  [£flm]  consists  of  five  provincas,  which  compose  the  peculiar  atate  or 
demesne  of  the  emperor;  they  are  as  follows: 

I.  Yamasiro  [UliiC]  (oight  districts) ;  principal  cities,  Kio,  or  Miako  []Kffi]*  the 
residenee  o£  the  Dairi  [(^S]>  Nizio  [i:^],  and  Yodo  [fg\ ;  productions,  damaakBy 
satins,  taffetas,  and  other  silk  fabrics  of  every  kind,  lackered  articles,  oaps.  keaaa 
t9k9c]t  or  scarfs  for  the  Buddhist  priests,  screens,  fans,  pins,  bow-string,  white 
paint,  teaboxes,  images  of  Buddhist  divinities,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  melons, 
tender  sprouts  of  the  bamboo  for  eatinp,  dry  ginger,  stones  for  grinding  Ink,  te% 
grind-stones,  dolls,  fi^h.    2Yamato  [:Aci^]  (fifteen  districts);  principal  cities;  Koii- 

yama  [C|SU]],  Toka-tori  [(Jft],  Kara  [Nara,  ?^K]  '*  productions,  saki,  or  Japaneae  wincy 
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exoel'ent  ink,  parasolB,  pottery-veBsels,  cotton,  deer,  lacker,  paper  (plain  yamifth- 
ed),  floTir  of  the  kaisoora  root,  tobacco,  melons,  medical  herbs,  edible  roots.  3. 
Kawntsi  [f»J^]  (fifteen  districts);  cily  Sayansa  [Sayama,  {|I(Uj]  ;  produc'.i  fmitons, 
barrelieU  tigR,  wagar  of  rice,  perfumes,  cucumbers,  tree-cotton,  diamonds,  matricaria, 
bridles,  bells  for  hawks  used  for  hunting,  raidns,  black  yams,  coals,  edible  roots  of  the 
lotus.  4  Idzumi  [i^ft]  (three  districts);  city,  Eisi-no-wata  [K^i^Q]*;  productions, 
gold-flowered  gauzes,  taffetas,  brafl$>,  guns,  while  paint,  shoes,  yinegar,  umbrella, 
kniye<i,  melons,  gold  fish,  [rock  spnri,  soles  paper,  salt  summer  -liats,  water-jars, 
tobacco,  combs,  sieves.  5.  Sets  [^i¥]  (thirteen  districts);  cities,  Osaka  t^Kl* 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  emporia  in  the  empire,  Taka-tsuki  [ifiitH],  Ayaka-saki 
[Amagosak,  /g.^'^]  *>  productioDR,  mw  cotton  (both  tree  and  herbaceous),  cotton 
fabrics,  salt-water  fish,  salted  fish,  grain,  medicinal  plants,  wood  for  building,  oil 
for  burning,  saki,  soy  yinegar,  umbrellas  for  the  rain  and  the  sun,  tiles,  melons, 
turnips,  a  sort  of  mustard  of  which  the  tender  sprouts  are  eaten  {kaburana),  iron 
kettles,  gingerbread.  \ 

II  Tokaydo  fJtC^Itt]*  <^'  eastern  sea-way,  consists  of  fifteen  proyinces;  namely; 
1.  Iga  [f»|C]  (four  districts) ;  capital,  Wooye-no  [JJE^pj.  2  Izeh  [Ise  fif}]  (fifteen 
districts);  cities,  Koowana  [S^^J,  Kameyama  [(|lUj]i  Tsu[iy],  Mats-saka  [1S$[]i  Kam- 
beh  [#^],  Kwe  [Kni,  X^]  N'agasima  fjlft],  Yoda  [Oyodo,  icfSi  ?],  the  Daysiugu  [^ 
j^^]  temples;  productions,  raw  cotton  (tree  and  herbaceous),  taffetas,  sea-crabs 
(highly- prized),  the  best  pearls  in  Japan,  a  great  quantity  of  fish  and  shell-fish, 
musses,  large  radishes,  daucus  Indica,  acorns  {totsi  nomi),  barrelled  figs,  ezoellent  tea, 
mercury  (crude  and  sublimed),  white  {mint,  whalebone,  almanacs,  sugar  of  rice, 
matches,  flutes,  straw  shoes.  3.  Sima  [ji^.V]  (two  districts) ;  capital,  Toba  [ATI]  I  Pro- 
ductions, pearls,  nearly  as  fine  as  those  of  Izeh.  4  Owari  [JSH]  (eight  districts); 
cities,  Nakoya  [^'2r9]>  luogama  [Inuyama,  ;^lll];  productions,  pearls,  loadstones, 
edible  roots,  gourds.  5.  Mikawa  [H^]  (eight  districts)  ;  cities,  Tosida  [$Bl]i  present 
Toyohashi  [ftffl],  Nisiwo  [|g||].  Kariya  [)0J^],  Tawara  ffflM].  Oka-saki  [|fl«»], 
Eoromo  [{k^J  •  productions,  talc,  anchors,  arrow-heads,  stones  for  playing  drafts 
and  chess,  paper,  I'.sb,  shell-fish,  amongst  which  is  the  canctr  Bemhardus,  6  Tutu- 
mi  [Tdtdmi  ^tL]  (fourteen  dsitricts) ;  cities,  Knkegawa  rS'iMl*  Yokosuka  [{(SK], 
Famiimats  [ig^]  ;  productions,  potatoes,  oranges  of  different  sorts,  eels  and  other 
fidh,  sugar  of  rice,  peas,  liglit  summer  cloths,  made  of  the  katsoora  plant,  other 
cloths,  edible  shoots  of  the  bamboo,  birds  of  the  prey  for  the  chase,  arrow-heads, 
7.  Suruga  [H^Ql  (seyen  districts);  cities,  Foo-tsiu  [Jfffpt  present  Shizuoka,  0iBQ], 
Tanaka  [Si|>[;  productions,  pfiper,  bamboo  utensils,  melons,  tea,  sweet  oranges, 
rock  spari  and  other  sea-fish,  mosi  from  Mount  Foosi-no-yama  [Cd:UJ]»  8.  Idsu  [f^jQL] 
(three  districts) :  capital,  Simoda  [IFEIS]  ;  productions,  saki  or  Japanese  wine  (from 
Yekawa,  fXJlI)»  paper,  astrological  almanacs  from  the  great  temple  of  the  Sintos  at 
Misima  [Hfi],  ginger.  9.  Kay  [^S]  (four  districts) ;  capital,  Footsiu  [Ifif  ifi,  present 
Kofn,  (f  Ifif]  productions  taffetas,  paper,  stamped  gold  of  the  f country,  yarnish,  wax, 
cbestDtitfl,  peaches,  raisins,  barrelled  figs,  trained  horses.  10,  Sagani  [Sagami,  ft.SI] 
(eight  distiicts):  cities,  Odawara  [/J>Q|i|[[],  Tamanaga  [Yamanaka,  Uji|i]  :  produc- 
tions, salfiower,  shrimps  (the  coast  abounds  with  fish).  11.  Moosasi  [j^K]  (twenty- 
one  districts) ;  cities,  Jedo  [jX^],  the  second  capitol  of  the  empire,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Secgan  [«i^^],  or  military  emperor  of  Japan ;  Kawagobe  [Eawagoye  JlllS]. 
Iwatski  [i^H]i  ^^^  [SM  •  produetions,  melons,  fish,  oysters,  diyers  shell-fish,  mo6s, 
cotton,   human   hair,   lime.    12.   Awa   1%^]    (four  districts) ;   cities,   Yakato-yama 
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[Tateyama,  ftUJ]-  Tosio  [^f^],  Fosio  [Hojo,  jbUle]  l  prodnotioiis,  cotton,  moss,  fish 
13.  Kadzuza  [±tt]  (eleven  districts) ;  cities, 'Odaghi  [^^Jf],  Sanuki  ifSeMl,  Koonvi 
[XfflS.] ;  prodaclions,  saflBower,  moss,  oysters  (in  the  bay  of  Ootaki-ura  very  fine 
rock  spari  are  taken).  24.  Simoosa  [Tl£]  (twelve  districts) ;  cities,  Seki-yado  [Hfif], 
Sakra  [t^jK'].  Kooga  ['g'/itij],  Ifiiglii  [4^^]  ;i  productions,  moss,  chestnnts,  gauzes  and 
other  Rilk  fabrics.  15.  Fitata  [Hitachi,  )j(|9l]  (eleven  districts);  cities,  Mits  [Mito, 
7]c^]i  Samodats  [Shimodato,  fltlf  Kodats,  Kasamai[|S[m}  productions,  large 
paper,  carp,  and  many  other  fish. 

ni.  Tosando  [JKUli^],  or  way  of  the  eastern  mountains,  consists  of  eight  pro 
viDces : 

1.  Oomi  [TLtl]  (thirteen  districts);  cities,  Fikoneh  [Hikone,  M^]  or  SawA-3rama 
[^fflUlJt  Zezeh  [M^];  productions,  bones  of  snake,  dead  grasshoppers,  yellow 
dye- root  {kariasu)^  lime,  rush  mats,  spiders'  webs,  hempen  clothfi,  a  variety  of  fish, 
paper  made  of  grass,  earthen  dishes,  timber  for  building,  grindstones,  stones  for 
grinding  ink,  porcelain  of  Sikara-ki  [ftlH],  arrow-heads,  tobacco-pipes,  parasols, 
models  {sisineli),  rock  crystal,  saddles,  whips,  crupers,  lamp-wicks,  kettles,  measures- 
ink,  nioxa  IX]  (a  substance  to  burn,  made  from  the  tops  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
arieniesia)f  asbestos,  cotton  thread,  peas  and  beans,  paper,  pins  and  needles,  calculat, 
ing  boards  (abacus).  2.  Mino  [^iJ|]  (eighteen  districts) ;  'cities,  Oogani  [Ogaki,  ^ 
JHI],  Kanora  [Kano,  InilA],  or  Kanara  ;  productions,  silk  manufactures,  various  sorts 
of  paper,  melous,  knives  and  daggers,  carp,  birds  of  prey  for  hunting.  3.  Fida 
[Hida,  ^?|]  (four  districts);  capital,  Taka-yama  [IgUl];  productions,  cotton,  saltpe- 
tre, silver,  copiier,  AhL,  silk  goods.  3.  Sinano  [ffjR]  (ten  districts) ;  cities,  Uyeda 
[.hffl],  Matmmioto  [fS^tc],  lyi-yumji  [«RUj],  Takaio  [.Siifi].  Omoro  [/J>K],  lyida  [j| 
PI],  Takashiaia  [j^^]  ;  productions,  iiiiisi  [K^]  or  ginsor  g  (a  small  spooies,  and 
of  inferior  quality),  bnckwheut,  hempeu  garments,  salt,  tubacco.  5.  Koctskeh 
[Kodzukp,  JiHTf]  (fourteen  districts) ;  cifies,  Tutsfayan  [Tatebayashi,  tj}>H^],  Mayi-bas 
[Mayebaslii,  flrjifS],  Numsda  [Xumada,  fSffl],  Yasinaka,  [Annaka,  ^i|i],  Takeseki 
[Takasaki,  J^^Sf]  ;  productions,  silk  manufactures  of  various  qualities,  lacker,  celebrat- 
ed cari^  from  the  river  Negawa  [Tonegawa,  iflj|ftjl|].  (».  Simotskeh  [Sh 'modzuke, 
[l^ff]  (nine  districts);  cities.  Ootsu-miya  [Utsunomiyn,  ^t|J^]  (containing  the 
temple  of  the  Sintos,  in  bigli  repute),  Kurafa  [Kurolia,  |R^],  Mifu  [f£^],  Odawara 
[;fcK^]  (also  Mouut  Nik u6-san  [H^/tUj]  with  a  celebrated  Buddhist  temple);  pro- 
ductions, papfrr  (strong  and  of  a  largo  size),  lacker,  fine  taffeta,  straw  hats,  fans, 
umbrellas,  copper  from  Mount  Eowoynma.  7.  Moots  [S^]  (fifty-four  districts), 
the  largest  province  in  Japan;  cities,  Senday  [flljH],  the  Ciipital  of  an  almost 
independent  prince;  Sira-issi  [|^;5^]  AVaku-inats  [Wakamatsu,  ^^],  Niphon-raals. 
[Nihonmatsu, -^fCtS],  Morioka  [gjpg]  or  Croat  Nambu  [ffiSin.  Yatsdo  [Hacbinohe, 
A^  ?]  Tana-koora  [^^,j^],  Tai-a  [-zp],  Sirakawa  [fifSJ].  Nakamura  [ifJ^t],  Fook-sima 
[i«S]'  ^linuwaru  [Mihuru,  :!#].  Tiro-saki  [Hircsaki.  31tll]  (in  the  district  ot 
Tangar  [fjtf^]).  Ina-biisi,  and,  Malsmni  [<23tf].  ^^t  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
sland  of  J<'<^  [iR'^]>  productions,  provisions,  silk  fabrics,  summer  garments  made 
of  paper,  asbes  and  polash,  gold-dust,  Lawks  for  hunting,  grain,  large  se.-sbells, 
altfd  fisli,  boar-skins,  trained  horses,  horse-tails,  lacker,  wax,  Wi;oden  bowls,  r;.ck- 
crys  al,  amber,  red  earth  ;  the  best  h.jrsos  in  Japan  are  from  the  district  of  Nanbu 
[  fiS^t  where  are  extensive  pastures ;  the  i>rcductions  of  Jeso  [ifi^].  in  particuLir, 
are  as  follows:  konlu  [ft^],  or  sea-cabbage,  birds  of  prey  for  ha v king,  whales  and 
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other  sea-fish,  skins  of  ottem,  beavers,  seals,  and  stags,  castoreuxn,  gold,  siWer- 
adamantine  spar.  8.  Dewa  [{U^]  (twelve  districts) ;  cities,  Yone-!«\wa  [^^^  Yarea, 
gata  [Ml)|$],  Onewe-nr-yama  [Kami-no-yamo,  ±.U|],  Sinsio  [ififf^EJ,  Sionay  [[jtft], 
Akita  r#:E9] ;  productions,  sea-cabbngo,  safilower,  a  very  large  kind  of  hemp,  wax, 
lacker,  oiled  paper,  madder,  tin,  lead,  silver,  sulphur,  deer-skins,  horses. 

IV.  Fookoorokudo  [Hokurokudo,  :|bi^i!S]>  or  way  of  the  nottheru  districts,  com- 
prehends seven  provinces : 

1.  Wnkasa  [Sf^l  (three  districts);  capital,  Kobama  [Ohama,  /I^i^j ;  productions 
white  rice  pionies,  pulp  of  lotus-flowers,  perfume-bags,  cloths,  mosses,  paper  saki 
pencils,  stones  for  grinding  ii^k,  black  stones  for  draft  or  chess  boanls,  lime,  many 
kinds  of  fish.  2.  Yetsisen  [jffijlljf]  (twelve  districts) ;  towns,  Fookie  [Fukui,  fg^^], 
Foocheu  [;Afif>],  Maruoka  [^P^].  Ono  r:Aclff],  Sabafe  [Sabaye,  Mfl],  Katsn-yama 
[lE^Ul]  I  productions,  lead,  different  sorts  of  pax)er,  cloths,  silk  fabrics,  cotton  goods, 
hats  woven  from  the  filaments  of  herbs,  grindstones,  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  the  dr^a/uira  cordata,  much  fish.  3.  Yet^^iu  [jSi|)]  (four  districts);  capital, 
Toyama  [SUl]  !  productions,  (altpetre,  yell  w  lotus,  lead^  cotton  cloths,  taffetns, 
fish.  4.  Yetsingo  [Yechigo,  ^^'\  (seven  districts) ;  cities,  Tnkata  [KQ],  Naga-oka 
[ftn])  Simbota  [Shibata,  ^?2Q],  Mura-kami  [1t±],  Itsumo-saki  [tilS4]>  ^o^' 
mats  [Muramatsn,  ^F^]  >  X'roductions,  lead,  lacker,  wax,  white  mustard,  various 
ootton  fabrics,  white  hares,  sturgeons  and  other  fish,  deal  and  larch  wood.  5.  Kaga 
[ftlK]  (four  districts) ;  cities,  Eanazawa  [^9]  (with  the  celebrated  Buddhist  temple 
Daisiu-bi  [Daishoji,  i^lS&^Yi*  Komats  [/J>fS];  productions,  paper,  skins  for  drums, 
small  thread,  wine  of  mother-wort,  yellow  lotus,  sulphur,  silk,  satins.  6.  Noto  [i|^S] 
(four  districts) ;  this  province  has  no  cities  :  the  most  considerable  towns  are  Soos- 
no-misaki  [<|iM^]«  Kawasiri  [Jllft],  Nunao  [-bM] ;  productions,  sea-fish,  divers 
kinds  of  mosses,  colored  stones  washed  up  by  the  sea.  7.  Sado  [t^ift]  (three  dis- 
tricts) ;  the  capital  of  this  isle  is  Eoki  [>j«ytc] ;  productions,  gold,  silver,  yellow 
lotus,  deal  and  larch-wood. 

y.  Sanindo  [UlB^ift],  or  way  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  mountains,  contains, 
eight  provinces : 

1.  Tango  [^ft]  (five  districts) ;  cities,  Miyazu  [$#],    Tanabeh  [fflij]  ;  produc- 
tions, hemp,  baskets,  silk,  taffetas,  fish    and  shell-fish,    umbrellas,  iron,  timber  for 
building.    2.  Tanba  {f^\^^    (six   districts);  cities,    Eame-yama    [HUl]*   Sasa-yama 
[SUl]r    Fooktsi-yama  [fB^Ul] ;  productions,    China-root,    wax,   quincep,  chestnuts, 
tobacco,  cloths,  tea,  topazos,  sheaths  for  knivee  and  sabres.      3.  Tasima  [fg£]  (six 
districts) ;  cities,    Idzusi    [{ii;^]    or   Daisi,    Toyo-oka    [HpSQ] ;    productions,    small 
ginseng,  pionies,  yellow  lotus,  medicinal  and  edible  herbs,  cotton,    hawks  for  hunt- 
ing, pepper,  silver,  grindstones.    4.  Inaba  [SM]  (seven  districts) ;  capital,  Totstori 
[IPIH] ;  productions,   vegetable  wax,  paper,    melons,   dried    fish,    ginger.      5.  Foki 
[Hoki,  \ti%\  (nix  districts) ;  capital,  Yonego  [Yonago,  ^^]  ;  productions,  iron,  steel, 
bear's-gall,  a  medicine  greatly  in  repu'e  among  the  Japanese,  pans  to  fiy  fish.    6. 
Idzumo  [fflSl  (^^'^  ^^istricts) ;  capital,  Matsugeh  [Matsuye,  ^tl]  ;  production,  iron, 
steel,  sabres,  fish,  shell-fish,  melons,  cloths.    7.  Iwami  [S'A]  (six    districts);  cities, 
Tsoowano  [3t?n!PF].  Famada,    [Hamada,  JSffl]  ;  productions,    silver,  tin,  draftmen, 
honey.    8.  Oki  [H^d^]  (four  districts)  ;  this  province   consists  of  two  large  isles,  of 
the  same  name  the  one  called  the    hither,  the  other    the  hinder;  it  Las   no  cities, 
only  small  towns  and  villages ;  productions,  cloth  and  sea-fish. 
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YL  fitaiqrodo  [|li|KK]i  ^  ^"V  ^  ^^  loiitliem  iide  U  tlw  inoiiateiii%  Iim  €if/A 

1.  XteitoA  [HifflsMi  mtn  (twetre  dHMoto) ;  dtiei,  Vitn^M  [HinMdJi,  mj,  Afani 
[Akadii  miSl  AkD  [itA],  IMafa  [TMsaxio.  flV];  piodiiotifliii,  lldi,  ahcll-lfadi, 
Mtlt,  uMhB,  ImUmt,  looldng'gliwiMi,  IntUes,  steel,  caet-ixon,  ft  kind  of  Tety  ylanm 
xioe,  wUoh  ii  used  to  distill  siMlleiit  said.  2.  Mimassloi  [Hfli]  (seren  distiiate); 
cities^  tmijmmh  [||t|^],  Katso-Tsaia  [Hill] » piodnotioiis,  ssltpette,  stones  for  giiiid- 
ing  ink.  8.  Biaen  [||lt]  (ei£^t  districts) ;  cspitsl,  Oks-Tsma  [Hill] ;  pcodnotknii^ 
Isxge  ont^le-fishes,  supfWi,  mosses,  poioelaio,  ediUe  marine  kerbs.  4.  BIteia  M4^] 
(Dine  distriots) ;  oap|i»l,  Matsn-yama  [^|1|] ;  pvodootions,  paper  at  Taadooa  kinds 
snd  oolofs,  peozR,]a<4^*  inm*  ^'  Bingo  [flft]  (foazteeu  dislriots);  eapitnl,  Mka* 
yams  [|||1|] ;  prodnctions,  sQk  fabrics,  itnmmer^iats,  Toek-?pari  and  otbor  seft-Asli. 
6.  Akl  nV]  (eight  distriobi) ;  eaj^tal,  Fjrosima  [Hixoahima,  Hf  A] ;  prodncftkmib 
paper,  basketfy  saltpetie,  rock-crystal,  dried  fig>»  mallows,  fiah.  7.  Snwo  iMUl 
(sEx  districts);  dtles,  T<dt>yama  [lbl|]>  Fook-yamft;  prodnctioiis,  paper,  red  ooloi^ 
cloths,  ediUe  bamboo,  a  Nagata  [Nagato,  JIR]  (six  districts) ;  oitieo^  lUri  [H^ 
IKl  Tj|io-fa  [JMp],  Fn-naka  [Fnchft,  Jfif  41] ;  prodnctions,  porocebin,  green  ookir,  flah, 
stoDoa  to  grind  iok,  lime,  ahell-flflhi  models. 

YU.  jlsnkaydo  [MlUi],  or  aontliem  way  of  the  sea,  oontaina  six  pcorinoes: 

1.  Kiy  imPl  (8^«&  distzjcts) ;  dties,  Waka^yama  [«lRlli]»  Toni^be  [TknabSb  ■ 
H},  Sif miya  [Sbingo,  MtJi  (with  s  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to  flie  god  o( 
pkjiie,'s|irro]ai^M  with  sereial  others) ;  prodnctions,  medicinal  planta,  oiangH^ 
Taritons  kinds  of  wine,  soles,  mellows,  shell-ilsh,  whales,  carp,  oysteis,  pokn^  and 
edible  plants,  melons,  honey,  vegetable  glue,  mosses,  chestnotfi,  timber,  ink,  wooden 
boVls,  paper  to  make  paiasols,  bows,  jewelry  articles,  draftmen,  grindstones.  2. 
Awasi  [^K]  (two  diBtricts) ;  capital  of  this  isle,  Somoto  or  Smoto  [9H^]  ;  fish, 
stones  of  different  colors,  tree  cotton.  3.  Awa  [p^dt]  (nine  districts);  capital, 
Toksima  [ttft]  ;  productions,  oysters,  precious  stones  of  a  bine  color  (lapis  lazxdi  ?), 
cloths,  firewood,  fiiuis.  4.  Saiiuki[|Kt$]  (eleven  distriots) ;  cities.  Take-mats  [Takamatsn, 
%"&]>  Morukameh  [^fl|] ;  productioDs,  fish,  oysters  and  other  shell^fish,  sea-crabs, 
5.  lyo  [f^S]  (fourteen  districts) ;  cities,  Matsu  yama  [^Uj],  Uwa-yama  [Uwajima, 
¥«»],  Imobari  [Imabani,  ^f^l  Sayzio  [0t»],  Komats  [<J^],  Daisn  [Osn,  ^^^ 
Dugo  [Dogo,  )ttft];  productions,  pulse,  fisb,  edible  marine  herbs,  paper,  hawks, 
mats,  cloths.  6.  Tosa  [±ffe]  (seven  districts) ;  capital,  Kotsi  [IS^] ;  prodnctions, 
trained  horses,  monkeys,  salted  fish,  shell-fish,  cloths,  paper,  ink,  baskets,  honey, 
hemp,  timber. — Note,  The  provinces  of  Awa,  Sanuki,  lyo,  and  Tosa,  belong  to  the 
island  called  Sikokt  [Shikoku,  ([9^] :  that  is,  "  of  the  four  provinces." 

VIII.  Saykaydo  [ESft^jH].  or  western  way  of  the  sea,  comprehends  nine  provinces 
of  the  large  island  of  Kiusiu  [^fH]>  formerly  also  called  Tsin-sae-fu  [Chin-sei-fa, 
IflF^ijff].  or  -'tbe  western  military  government": 

1.  Tsikoozen  [^HH]  (fifteen  districts) ;  cities,  Fookoo-oka  [aH].  Akitsuki  [9^^]  ; 
productions,  silk  manufactures  like  the  Chinese,  saki,  fish,  wild  geese,  cast-iroa 
kettles.  2.  Tsi-knngo  [Chikugo,  0ltt]  (ten  districts) ;  cities,  Knrome  [Knmme,  X. 
ffl^],  Yana-gawa  [IfPflJ] ;  productions,  carp,  safliower,  radishes.  3.  Buzen  [KM] 
(eight  districts);  cities,  Eokura  [/I>jfe'],Nakatsu  [i|>iy];  productionp,  cotton  fabrics, 
rook-crystal,  sulphur.    4.  Bungo  [(ft]  (eight  districts);  cities,  Osuki  [Usnki,  Qf^] 

Takedii  [{tfflJ*  ^^^  l&Wf  Foonae  or'Fnae  [Funai,  jfifR],  Finode  [Hidzi,  QBl]; 
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productions,   saltpetre,  suiphnr,   rook-orystal,   tin,   lead,   largo  bamboos,  chestnnts. 
hawks  and  dogs   for  hunting,    fish,  frying-pans,  bricks,    5.  Fizen    [Hizen.  ^||{[] 
(elBTen  districts) ;  oitieff,  Saga  [ffelR],  Earatsn  [IfUfc],  Omnra  [:/^f^],  Simabara  [ft 
IKly  Osima  [?Kashima,  A  A],  Firrvndo  [Hirado,  ^^],  Nagasaki  [fM]  I  productions, 
whales  and  other  sea-fish,   shell-fish    echini,   edible    roots,   water-melons,   raisins, 
earthen  ware,  silk  stuffs,  knives,   brass   guns,  porcelain,  mats,  cotton  cloths,  sagar. 
6.  Figo  [Higo,  Kft]  (fourteen  districts) ;   cities,   Euma-moto  [JIR^fc],  Yatsn-siro  [A 
f^],  Oodo  [Uto,  ^±],  Amakusa  [^]9]  ;  productions,  salted  fish,  sweet  oranges,  tree 
cotton,  mosses,  g^ndstones,  flints,  earthern  ware,  tobacco  pipes,  leather  trunks.    7. 
Fiuga  [QAi]  (fi^e  districts);  cities,  Jyifi  [?Obi,  Klfi],  Takanabeh  [CM].  Nobi-dka 
[Nobeoka,  jj^Pl],  Sadownra  [{fe±|K] ;  productions,   lacker,   pears,  deal  for  building 
8.  Osumi  [:kn]  (eight   districlB) ;   capital,    Kokobu    [Eokubu,   fUlff]  :    productions, 
brass  cannon.    9.  Satsuma  [BIV]  (fourteen   districts);  capital,  Eagosima  [A^A]; 
productions,  camphor,  a  Kpecies  of  ginseng,  safflower,  melons,  edible  rooti--,  tobacco, 
Yegetable  wax,  cinnamon,  trained  horses,  deer-skins,  cloths,  combs,  saki. 

The  island  of  Hd  [filft]  is  divided  into  two  districts;  its  capital  is  Eatu-moto 
m;^] ;  its  productions  are  fish,  cloths  and  gauzes. 

The  island  of  Tsu-sima  [KJtl*  between  Corea  and  Japan,  is  also  divided  into  two 
districts ;  the  capital  is  Futsiu  [Jfff^,  present  Itsuhara,  BIK]  >  i^^  productions  are 
ginseng,  lead,  grindstones  and  frying-pans. 

The  empire  is  governed  by  eight  administrations  or  boards ;  namely,  Ttiu  jd^no- 
tU,  the  general  central  board ;  Sik-boo^no-sid,  the  board  of  legislation  and  of  public 
instruction;  Dzirboo-no-sid,  the  general  board  for  the  interior;  Min-boo-no-sidf  the 
board  for  the  affairs  of  the  people,  or  general  police ;  Flo-boo-no-si^t  the  general 
board  of  war;  Ohio^KXMW-sid,  the  board  of  criminal  affairs;  Od-koora-sid,  the 
treasury  board;  KoO'nairno~si6,  the  ministry  of  the  imperial  dwelling. 


Note  I. 


OMITTED  DOOUMENTS. 

I.  Letter  of  the  Emperor  Ge-Jas  [lyeyasu,  HtS]   Ogoshc-Sama)  to  the  king  of 
England — (James  1.).*  ) 

**  Yon  majesty's  kind  letter,  sent  me  by  your  servant.  Captain  John  Saris  (who  is 
the  first  that  I  have  known  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  my  dominions),  I  heartily 
embrace,  being  not  a  little  glad  to  understand  of  your  great  wisdom  and  power,  as 
having  three  plentiful  and  mighty  kingdoms  under  your  powerful  oomman^l.  I 
acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  bounty  in  sending  me  so  undeserved  a  present 
of  many  rare  things,  such  as  my  land  affordeth  not,  neither  have  I  ever  before 
seen  ;  which  I  receive  not  as  from  a  stranger,  but  as  from  your  majesty,  whom  I 
esteem  as  myself.  Desiring  the  continuance  of  friendship  with  your  highness,  and 
that  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking  to  bend  yonr  subjects  to  any  part  or  port 
of  my  dominions,  where  they  shall  be  most  heartily  welcome«  applauding  much 
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tiMii  irovthinan^  in  the  admimbla  knowlfldlga  oi  aaTifl^tian,  httriog  with  mwih 
fftoillty  difoofioted  m  oonrtry  bo  remote,  beliig  no  whit  tonaaad  with  the  dfatmiifle  oC 
flo  mighty  a  gnif,  nor  greetnese  of  eooh  infinite  ekmcfai  end  itonnH  from  proeeeat- 
ing  honofeble  entetprieee  oC  diMoveriee  and  merohendising,  wheiein  fliey  rimll  find 
me  to  farther  them  eeootding  to  their  deriree.  I  relimi  onto  your  nujeetji  n  eaiell 
^oken  of  my  lofe  (hy  your  eiU  ralifleot),  deiiring  yoo  to  eooept  thereof  as  fhm  one 
that  much  Mjoioeth  in  your  friendship.  And  whersae  yonr  nujcaty's  snlijeole  liaife 
desired  oertain  pririlegeB  for  trade  and  aetting  of  a  fbotory  in  my  dominiottBp  I 
have  not  only  granted  wiiat  they  demanded,  hut  liave  oonflrmed  tlie  aame  nnto 
them  under  my  hroed  tea],  for  hotter  eataUiahing  theieot  Fram  m;y  eaaiie  in 
Sumga  nin]*  this  fontth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our 
Dairi,  aoeording  to  oar  oompntatioD.  Beating  yoor  mi^festy'B  friend,  the  hfflheat 
oommander  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Ji^n. 
«*  [8i0ied,]  MnnrA.  Mortomo  Ybb.  Tn.  Ybab  [MxvAMOTo-Mo-Innrijv  jHRKj." 

n.  An  ordinanoe  of  the  emperor  of  Japan  aent  to  oU  the  goremoft  of  the  maii- 
time  distrlota  to  prerent  the  landing  of  Portagoeae :  * 

"Hie  expreaa  and  reiterated  oommandmenta  agalnat  the  promnlgation  of  the 
religion  and  doetrine  of  the  Quiatians  hsfe  heen  doly  pnUiahed  and  ererywhen 
proolaimed ;  hat  it  helsg  found  that  theee  edieta  were  not  effiotioioos,  th^y  (that  i% 
the  Chriatiana)  were  forhidden  to  approaoh  the  ooaats  of  Japan  with  their  galttota 
and  other  aea  veaaela;  and  aome  of  them,  in  oontempt  of  this  picUhltion,  hvfing 
oome  to  Nageaaki,  otdera  were  given,  in  paniafament  of  tUa  ofEenee,  tb  pot  then 
to  death.  It  was  commanded,  last  year,  by  a  special  edict,  that  in  case  any  sea 
vessel  were  seen  ou  the  coasts  of  Japan  or  entered  any  port,  it  might  be  permitted 
to  anchor,  with  a  stroi  g  guard  on  bonrd,  till  what  they  proposed  was  sent  to  the 
emperor.  This  commandment  is  now  reyoked;  and  it  is  ordered  instead  that  these 
Tcssels  (that  is,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  vessels),  without  hearing  a  word  which 
those  on  board  have  to  say,  shall  be  destroyed  and  burnt,  whatever  pretence  they 
may  set  up,  and  all  their  crews  to  the  last  man  be  put  to  death. 

"  It  is  also  commanded  to  erect  watch-towers  on  the  mountains  and  all  along  the 
coast,  and  to  keep  constant  watch  to  discover  Portuguese  vessels,  so  that  newa  of 
their  arrival  may  at  once  be  spread  everywhere ;  and  if  such  a  vessel  shall  first  be 
dinoovered  from  a  more  distant  point,  it  shall  be  imputed  aa  a  crime  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  nearer  watching  places,  and  the  governors  thus  guilty  of  negligenoe 
shall  be  deprived  of  their  offices.  As  soon  as  a  Portuguese  vessel  shaU  be  disooYOr- 
en  news  shall  be  sent  expretjs  to  all  the  neighborhood,  to  the  governors  of  Naga* 
soki  and  OBaka,  and  to  the  lord  of  Anma  [Arima,  ^J(] 

"  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  attack  or  molest  any  Portuguese  vessel  at  sea,  but 
only  in  some  road,  port  or  haven  of  the  empire,  as  to  which  you  will  conform  to 
the  orders  that  may  be  sent  you  from  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  or  the  lord  of 
Aruua  [Arima,  ^jE&],  except  where  necessity  obliges  instant  action,  in  which  case 
you  will  act  us  already  commanded. 

"  Ah  to  vessels  of  other  nations,  you  will,  according  to  the  tenor  of  former  ordin- 
ances, visit  and  examine  them ;  and,  after  placing  a  strong  guard  on  board,  without 
allowing  a  single  person  to  land,  send  them  in  all  safety  to  Kagaaaki.' 


i> 
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IIL  Letter  from  Loais  XTV.  to  the  emperor  o£  Japan  .* 

''To  the  scvereig:!  and  highest  eniprror  and  regent  of  the  great  empire  of  Japan, 
OTer  subjects  very  sabmissiTe  and  obt^dient,  the  king, of  Fra:  ce  wishes  a  long  and 
happy  life  and  a  most  prosperous  reign :  j 

"  Many  wars,  carried  on  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  France,  and  many  'victories 
gained  by  them,  as  \vell  oyer  their  neighbors  as  over  distant  kingdoms,  Lavirg  been 
followed  by  profound  peace,  the  merchants  of  my  kingdom,  who  trade  throughout 
Europe,  have  taken  cccnsion  very  humbly  to  beg  me  to  open  for  them  the  way 
into  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  sail  and  to  trade  thither  like  the  other  European 
natioDs;  and  I  have  the  rather  inclined  to  acce^le  to  their  request,  from  its  being 
seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  princes  and  nobles  among  my  subjects,  and  by  my 
own  curiosity  to  be  exactly  informed  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  groat 
kingdoms  exterior  to  Europe,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  known  nothing  but  from 
the  nnrrutiyes  of  our  neighbors  who  have  visited  the  East.  I  have,  therefore,  to 
satisfy  as  well  my  own  inclination  as  the  prayers  of  my  subjects,  determined  to 
send  deputies  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  as  my  envoy  to  your  high 
and  sovereign  majesty,  I  have  selected  Francis  Caron,  who  understands  Japanese, 
and  who  has  many  times  had  the  honor  of  paying  his  respects  to  your  majesty, 
and  t>f  audience  from  yon.  For  that  express  purpose  I  have  caused  him  to  come 
into  my  kingdom,  knowing  him  very  well  to  be  of  good  extraction,  though  by 
misfortunes  of  war  stripped  of  his  property,  but  reestablished  by  me  in  his  former 
condition,  and  even  elevated  in  honor  and  dignity,  to  make  him  more  worthy  to 
approach  your  high  and  sovereign  majesty  with  all  due  respect.  An  additional 
motive  for  selecting  him  was  fear  lest  another  person,  from  ignorance  of  the  wise 
ordinances  and  customs  established  by  your  majesty,  might  do  something  in  con* 
travention  of^  them,  and  so  might  fall  under  your  majesty's  displeasure ;  whene  I 
have  judged  the  sail  Francis  Caron  the  most  capable  to  present  my  letter  and  my 
requests,  with  such  solemnities  as  might  secure  for  them  the  best  reception  on  the 
part  of  your  majesty,  and  to  make  known  my  good  affection  and  my  frank  desire 
to  grant  to  your  sovereign  majesty  whatever  you  may  ask  of  me,  in  return  for  the 
grant  of  what  I  ask :  which  is,  that  the  merchants  of  my  kingrloms,  who  have 
united  themselves  into  a  company,  may  have  free  commerce  throughout  your 
majesty's  empire,  without  trouble  or  hindrance.  I  send  you  the  present  of  trifling 
value  here  noted.  ♦  *  ♦  •  i  hope  it  may  be  agreeable  to  your  majesty,  and 
that  some  things  useful  to  your  majei>ty  may  be  found  in  my  country,  of  which  I 
voluntarily  leave  open  and  free  all  the  ports. 

^At  Parif,  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  my  reign. 

**Thk  Knco  Louis." 


•  See  anU,  pafi^  204.  Colberts  EMt*  IrdlA  Compftny  and  scheme  of  opening  the  coninierra  of 
Cliin*  and  Jai>an,  was  iiimultaneoas  with  hU  West  India  Company,  and  his  attempts  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  establishments  of  the  French  in  the  Carribee  Ihlands  an<l  In  Canada.  La  Halle, 
who  immortalized  himself  as  the  discoverer  ol  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  as  first  haring  tmced 
that  river  to  iu  mouth  in  the  Rulf  of  Mexico,  came  originally  to  Canada  wiih  a  riew  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  overland  western  passage  to  China  and  Japan.  See  Uildreth*a  nittary  of  the  UniU<l 
suites,  Tol.  II.,  p.  113.  The  Japan  enterprise,  howerer.  prored  a  allure,  and  tb«  letter  given  above 
Mver  MtiuUy  readied  Japan. 
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Mt/mr^WmX  If  mU  akots   of  OwoaFk   «o«d  wHMHa»   cC  felt  kMlat  ImI  Irfi  fcitaai    kr  *• 
cteBBM  nr  vai^  and  or  bfei    WMlrtlMiiH    li  hta  taham   fjKJBii  br  «M  flifor  of  Ite 
It  It  prnhtMig    —ttly  lntatftA  tt  nttarito  ttt  JI«tMwt  tt  ntrtvtac  at  to  tsfvar  fton 
oCfteBtt  a  flHa  trhom  tiMflr  tei  kMva  M|f  tm  lfe*»ttttiil«K  to  IMr  Mtti  tew    dMCMttr  of* 


nt  tiM  iBttHMiioM  4mm9  «»  0Mr  tiM  bttm  or  llrit  IMm^   ttt  Mtevia*  ouIom   dUiwtioM 
Itmm  m  to  ttt  aarirar  to  kt  naAt  to   IM  la«itatot  «r  Hm  JtpaBtta   «b  «m  ttfit    or  Mlliloa 
"AM  to  «M  avililt  «r  erililMi  ywi  vlfl  itr,  ttat  tko  nllftoB  or  «m  VktMk  it  or  two 
vHk  tiat  or  tta  ■paatadi*  ikt  cttar  tlM  laiM  with  ttat  or  Hm  DvUli  ;•  mil 
•  kaofVlBR  lb*  «M  MHglOB  or  Hm   8pa«hudi  It  dfattlMft  la  Jtvaa.  tea  gltaB 
01  hit  aaltfotlt  wko  go  ikiiht*  AtB  fea   or  Hm  OoMh  rittftoa:  that  iMt 
«w«Hid7  twtnftid  to;   aai   that  ao  Franthwia  will  ovar  ht  llM&d   wWdag  ta 
SiBptrial  ai«tfa.t  Aoahl  thtr   tdfaaca  aa  as   oti|tflttai»  that  tha  Uac  or,  fteatt 
« ftopib  Ifea  iha  kteg  oT  Opti^  yo«  will  aatwar*  that  ha  data  aot  dtpaad  apoa  him ;  thai  tha 
oriteatt  aiftiiiialtdiat   ao  anytrioiw  aai  that  tha   ■ahira   oTUt 
taaOj  ha  atta  la  what  hat  litppaaia  whhta  two   yatnb  Ib  aaaa^aawtt   oT  aa 
apoa  tha  panaa  oC  hit  BM|atty%   amhattaiiAr.    Iha    Papa  aot  aiahlat  a  toAelaaiir  ifttdy 
tlM^  hit  naittty  hai  ttol  aa  anar  lata  Half,  to  tha  groat  ttnw  oT  ttt  tha  ludka  piitati^  and 
tha  Papa  hlmiilf,  who  taat  a  lagaia  to  hta  thaipad  wtth  tha  aMat  haaihlt  aad 
Hoatb  whtathr  thlp   Mtftalgr  waa   laOaooA  to   storii  hit  tmopti  vbhii   alroadtr  had 
Popita  tMcltoritt.  to  that  tha   htan  It  aot  oaljr   tortcalfa  aai    iMolaat   la  felt   awa 
ilte  ilTot  tha  feMT    to   SMar  olhtr   pottatatta;  bttag  a  yoaac    prtattb   toaaiar-ifa 
wlttb  aai  aioia  pawoiChl  thaa  aaf  oT  hit  tattttngt ;  aadl  wMMd,  aa 
kaawMft   oT  aa  laiaptb    ha  oagatfr  atifet  to  kaov  tha 
ortha  wocML* 

•  nda  waa  htdwa  tha  tavotailaa  oT  tha  adkt  or 
t  ma  liadt  viiy  anah  UBt  tht  thtad  AMMt  la 
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bditob'b  notes. 


13,  1.  The  origin  of  the  name  **  Nippon  "  or  "  Nilion  "  [  B;#c]  hits  often  been 
the  Bnbject  of  researoh  by  varions  scholars  of  our  oonntry,  though  none  of  them  has 
yet  been  able  to  explain  it  so  satisfactorily  as  to  supersede  the  views  held  by  the 
rest.  It  was  Norinaga  Motoori  r^SHCAJ*  <^  enidite  scholar,  well-known  in 
connection  with  onr  national  literature  and  history,  who  first  made  systematic 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  name  Mppon. 

He  held  the  views  that  the  name  ^ppon: — (1)  was  employed  ofiicially  in  the 
first  year  of  Taikwa  C:^^!:]  [^^  ^  ^O*  when  a  thorough  reform  was  made  in 
the  system  of  administration;  (2)  was  a  vocable  for  the  character  Q^,  which  were 
purposely  chosen  for  recognition  by  the  foreign  countries  [China  and  Gorea]  :  there- 
fore they  must  have  been  pronounced  as  Ni-^ion  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
adoption,  no  Japanese  way  of  pronouncing  them,  such  as  Ui'no-moto  or  Yamato, 
being  then   recognized.    [Vide  Motoori's  Kokug5-kd,  HK^]. 

Nobutomo  Ban  LfflSftl*  ^^^  ^  well-known  scholar  at  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa 
Dynasty,  next  published  his  views  in  his  Chugwai-keiidon  [i|>^|£||tff].  According 
to  him,  it  was  the  Coreans  who  first  called  our  Empire  Ai-Aon,  anr^,  because  this 
name  is  very  felicitious,  signifying  as  it  does  '*  sun-source,"  it  was  at  once  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  time. 

Quite  recently,  Mr.  Masakoto  Eimura  [7|cfj'j£fl^]  discussed  the  matter  afresh, 
and  published  his  views  in  No.  9  of  the  Toyo  Gkikukwai  Zasshi  [JK^^'ftl^lHr]* 
which  are  to  the  following  effect : — The  name  Inppon  was  probably  first  used  by 
the  Coreans,  and  though  it  is  hard  to  say  definitely  when  it  was  first  used  in  our 
country,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  Sujin  Ten  no  [^ 
jUi^^],  because,  since  his  reign,  there  were  frequent  intercourses  between  Japan 
and  Corea.  He  agrees  with  Ban  as  to  our  adoption  of  the  nnme  from  the  Coreaus, 
and  with  Motoori  with   respect  to  the  way   of  pronouncing   the  Chiucse  characters 

0*. 

Then  Prof.    Hoshino  [AI93  of  the   Tokyo    Imperial  University,    published  his 

views  in  Nos.  30  and  31  of  the    8higak%i  Zasshi  [^9^1^f^^.    This  gave  rise  to  hot 

discussion  between  him  and  Mr.  Kimura.    The  chief  point  at  issue  was  whether  or 

not  the  name  Hi-rut-motOf  which  is  the  Japanese   way  of  reading  U^,  had  exiutcd 

before  the  introduction  of  the  characters  (that  is,  Q;^)  into  Japan;  Prof.    Hoshino 
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adTOcadng  that  it  had  hem  in  «siiteiioib  tiiifle  ICr.  Ximmift  fMj  denjing  the 
laof. 

Again,  while  many  other  importeni  matten  were  ee  hotly  deheled  teiween*tLe 
two  ediolaxii,  Dr.  Qinsd  UehidA  [ASfHlO  pnhUehed  the  rwolt  at  hie  faqniiite  in  o 
the  origin  of  the  name  Nlppom  in  the  SMgaku  ZasM.  He  a^goed  tiia4t--(l) 
YamaiOt  the  primigenooa  naine  for  Japan,  wae  represented  by  04^  when  the 
UUtati  of  the  earlier  dayi  1^  the'nMi  di  ebme  iididltoiis  Chineae  cbanetMn  fur 
•npplanting  otlier  ohazaeiere  in  Togoe,  bacanee  the  two  ehaiaoters  in  qiieallon  hit 
tiieir  faney,  the  Terj  idea  that  this  ooiuit|y  ia  a  eoontry  of  <*  ean-aonfoe  "  hatii]^ 
been  hirldng  already  in  their  mind.  (8)  llhe  diaiaoteni  Bsfc  were  read  Tamato  fay 
the  Japaneee  at  the  time  of  tiiehr  fiMt  nae  in  onr  eoontry.  (3)  It  is  poedhle  that  tide 
way  of  repreaenting  Yamaio  by  the  ebatlketers  Qsft  had  heed  eomht  uiiong  the 
CJoceane  prior  to  tlieir  aiftiud  nae'  in  Japan.  (4)  llioiigh'  we  cannot  determine  tiie 
esaot  date  oC  the  fiat  nae  of  the  oharaotera  B;4c  in  onr  eonntiy;  MIH  fa  eeitaiB 
that  they  had  already  been  in  nae  before  the  Tidkwa  [^ft]  •»-  (TUe  SMgakm 
SSuM,  Jtimt  TdL  z;,  NdH.  7;  U  and  YoL  zl,  Koe.  1,  2) 

ThoQgjh  thia  anljeot,  wlSoh  haa  intereeted  many  oC  onr  Uatoiiani^  atill  leKua 
plenty  of  loom  te  fnrther  inreetigaticm,  we  are,  howefta;  eertaia  at  least  of  cae 
iMog  that  the  origin  of  flie  name  ia  not  CSiineae^  oontmfey  to  SOdreth'a  aawftion  in 
the  text  A  propoe,  Hr.  Hana  Beea  haa  anggeeted  in  hia  recent  i^adc,  OmM^skit 
dar  ChHsUrUhuma  in  Japan  (Vol  x.»  p^  2|  note ;  pub.  Ibkyd,  1902):— « Wire,  wae 
Jedoch  hAohst  nnwahsMheinlioh  iet,  der  Name,  der  nioht  tot  870  n.  efai;  fir  dae 
Toriier  gebrttnohliohe  Wa  eingefCkhrt  wnrde,  nicht  tc^  den  Obineeeu  oder  Koceanc' 
aufgebracht,  sondem  japanischen  Ursprongs,  so  kdzmte  man  hOohsteDs  annehmen, 
dans  er  vor  Alters  von  den  Eingebomen  der  'westlichen  ProTinaen  fur  Osltich 
gelegenen  gebrauoht  worden  sei.' 


•I 


13f  2.  Hildreth  is  here  wrong,  lliere  are  seyeral  anthentio  historical  works 
belonging  to  the  centuries  preyions.  Vide  Nobntomo  Ban's  [f^|%:ft]  Shisela  Nanpyo 
L^fi^M*  ^^  *"  Chronological  Tftble  of  Historical  Works "  or  Hachird  Samnra'a  [|fe 
f^ARS]  Kokuaho  Kaidai  [fltHWl  or  '' Descriptiye  Catalogue  of  National  Worka." 

14)  1.  Since  Mnrsden  published  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo  (1818),  Taat 
gtores  of  new  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject  have  become  available  for  elucidating 
the  contents  of  Marco  Polo's  book.  The  researches  of  such  writers,  as  Elaproth, 
Abel-Hemusat,  D'Avezac,  Heinaud,  Qaartre-m^re,-  Julien,  J.  J.  Schmidt,  Gildermeister, 
Bitter,  Hammer-Purgstall,  Erdmann,  D'OhssoD,  Defr^mery,  Elliot,  Erskine,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  directly  or  indirectly  on  Marco  Polo, 
as  Col.  HeDiy  Yule  says  in  the  preface  to  bis  edition  of  the  Venetian  trayeller. 
Meanwhile,  various  editions  of  Marco  Polo's  book  itself  have  been  pnbliflhed.  But 
two  of  them,  namely,  the  Book  qf  Ser  Marco  Fdo  hy  Yule  in  two  volumes  (let 
(dilion,  1871;  '2nd  edition,  1875)  andlXc  Litre  de  Marco  Fdo  by  M.  G.  Pauthier 
(1865),  are  by  far  the  most  learned  and  meritorious  works,  with  valuable  introduotiona 
and  commentaries.  But  the  chapter  treating  Zipingu  are  surpassed  in  utmost 
minuteness  by  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Hass  in  his  Qesih\chtt  des  Chriatenthums  in 
Japan.  Marsden's  translation  quoted  in  Hildreth'g  text  differs  in  detail  more  or  leea 
from  that  in  Yule  and  others,  but  bo  far  as  the  information  ia  oonoerned,  Maraden'a 
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text  can  be  relied  on,  so  Ibnt  it  has  been  thought  HDnecessary  to  qaote  here  a  new 
translation. 

l^f  2.  Manzi  or  Mangi,  9t^*  ^  name  applied  to  part  of  China,  south  of 
the  Hoang-ho,  jf  fll[,  held  by  the  Snog  [^]  Dynaxty  till  1276  a.  d. 

IS)  1.  We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  Abbacan  and  Vonmncin  {Ahacan 
and  Vonsainchin  in  Yale's  text)  with  any  of  the  Mongol  generals  mentioned  in 
Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese  sources.  Kublai  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  Corean  as  well 
as  Mongol,  for  the  conquest  of  Japan ;  the  former  under  the  command  of  Chin-fang" 
king  [^:&R]  and»the  latter  under  that  of  Shinr4u  [WfflJ]  and  Hung  Ch'a-ch'iu  [^^ 
^]  (1274  A.  D.).  But  this  having  ended  in  failure,  the  Grand  Khan  renewed  the 
attempt,  and  in  the  year  1281  a.  d  ,  a  still  more  formidable  fleet  set  sail  under 
the  command  of  the  last  three  generals,  from  H(hp*u  [^jA],  present  Ch*ang-yuan 
[fiff]'  ^  the  W.  of  Port  Fusan  [I^Uj]  of  South  Corea.  Besides,  a  fleet  with 
100,000  soldiers  on  board,  was  fitted  out  from  Chian-nan  [tiffi],  i*  e-i  the  district 
south  of  Yan-tse-kiang,  ^-^tC*  ^^t  the  brave  defence  of  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  tbe  terrible  hurricane  united  in  destroying  the  enormous  squadron  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  his  expedition  again  ended  in  failure.  As  for  the  port,  whence  so-called 
Chian-nan  army  embarked  on  board  the  ships  for  Japan,  neither  Chinese  nor  Japan- 
ese sources  give  any  information.  Zaitun  [$ijfg]  is  Chwanchau  or  Cbinchew  [^^] 
in  Fokien  [S{SI]  Province,  which  was  a  great  medieval  port  of  China.  Kiixsai  is 
present  Hangchau-fu  [^Hi^]*  which  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  as  the  result  of 
Japan-China  war  1893-1,  together  with  Suchau  [fli^].  . 

17|    1,      Mongol  invasion  took  place   in   the  4th   year  of  Edan  [^$]  [1281 

A.  D.]. 

18f  !•  Moko  [S'£']  ^  ^^®  Japanese  name  loosely  used  for  Mongolia  and 
the  Mongols,  not  the  name  of  the  Mongol  general,  as  is  stated  in  the  text. 

19f  1.  Hildreth  is  here  too  sceptical.  All  the  events  mentioned  in  the  text 
really  took  place  between  1268  and  1281  a.  d. 

21|  1.  Shang-ch'nau-yen  fiJlISB],  ^  town  near  Yang  ohiang  Ting  [fttlll] 
Kuantung  Province,  cilled  St.  John's  Island  by  foreigners. 

22f  1.  Concerning  the  discovery  of  Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  Galvano's 
statement  quoted  in  the  tex*,  together  with  the  two  native  works,  viz.,  l^ppo-ki  [® 
$bkE]  i^  KampO'Unshu  [I87I&^%])  written  by  a  Buddhist  priest  Bunsbi  [^;2l]  ^^ 
the  nen^o^  Keicho  [8£],  and  Tanegashiina  Eafu  [|£^S9^fff]  or  Chronicle  qf  the 
Hcnise  of  Tanegashiina,  form  the  three  mo  t  important  sources.  The  three  works 
just  menticned,  and  a  .ess  trust woi thy  account  in  Pinto's  Perigrenagdo,  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  pers-ons,  place  and  time,  regarding  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Japan.  Many  Eniopean  writers  on  Japan  have  striven  to  fix  these  interesting 
IKtints.  Attonp  others,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Hans  Haas  [Geschichte  des  Christen' 
thums  in  Japan,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  15-40)  is  the  most  learned.     Prof.  K.  Tsuboi  discusses 
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tii6  Kama  snbjaol  ia  Itls  wtM»  oOM  IVppMsiiiiiii^pS  m^MiX*]  in  tlM  Ak^ote 
&MAi,  Noik  39-31.  Klkatard  Kwi't  [fWUC]  iReM-o  £5toH  mgm  shi  TBitXSB 
JKC;]  or  A  IHtiorjf  rf  th9  Xmf^f  Inttreonrte  bthmn  Japan  amd  Airope  (fip.  Mfl  866) 
paK  TOkf^  tm,  Md  T.  KUianuii-i  OEMT**!  I9aM4kMem  mitMm.  pi^ 
TSk^  1889,  Piwt.ny  pp.  1-416  may  alio  ha  adrantageoody  oopwiltaa, 

98|  1.  JkinifMixRi  fa  «fidantly  tlia  lama  aa  Xon^^ 
^If  yoa  dadrv  to  layla  ftom  tha  Sand  oC  Banehoan  [M±]  (vltie  oiila  nota  1  to  pi 
tl)  to  Maaanh  yon  lia^  two  wayi^  •  •  •  the  oOmt  way  in  tlia  Baat^  abd  Foapo 
d$  Fsarkt  aad  beiog  at  tha  and  tbareol  aboat  four  mika  Hortli-eaatwav^  yioa  diatt 
aaa  &»  hauen  at  Xamfioean,  wliloli  fa  two  great  and  hlg^  ]Uand%  wi&  aaaia  tiaii 
•  •  •  Fi5  Xampaoofi  7  mllet  eaatwaid  Ifath  Ifoeeni  and  tliare  fa  a  xow  at  Uandi 
III  tlia  aama  eoona  cC  Macau;  all  tba  Bands  ly  on  your  aoaili  afda,  and  horn  tihanoa 
to  tha  tana  fand  aso  5  or  6  niflaa;  thfa  golf  or  apaoe  betwaan  tha  nanda  and  (ha 
tan  fand  aa  atoo  fiam  Lampaaon  to  Macau  ia  altqgslhar  open  aaa»  Ao."  Ytam  tfda 
alalamaat  wa  oan  iafely  eonolada  that  tna  Lampaoan  fa  nol  tha  Ufand  on  wldoh 
mMBan  waa  aabbfaifahad. 

* 

87f  1.  Item  Dr.  Baai^  QuekiMe  du  CbriatenOfiam  In  tTflvan  (VoL  &»  p^dQ 
wa  aaa  that  in  tha  original  Fntngneaa  edition  of  Finto^  tha  word  fa  giran  in  Oia 
kum  of  NtrnkaaqiOm,  instead  of  lianiaqubn.  Yon  Stobold  took  it  for  tha  oorraption 
of  Ot^tO^nin,  L  a.,  an  ottdal,  a  fanctionary.  Bat  that  tha  Iiord  of  l^unegaahinia 
was  then  oaUed  Onjak^nin  is  most  improbable.  The  Lord  at  tha  time  bora  tha 
name  of  Tanegashima  Tokitaka  [Wrf'tk^9k]» 

217 f  2.  Probably  the  oorraption  of  Teraiku-nin  [^^  A]f  or  the  people  of  Ten^ 
ziku,  under  whioh  name  India,  bat  later,  all  the  countries  beyond  China^  was  known. 

32|  1.  Ximo  [Sbimo,  HF]  is  not  the  modification  of  Shima  [ft]  or  Island, 
but  a  word  meaning  "lower."  Hence  this  designation  was,  and  still  is,  applied  to 
KiOshQ  [:fLWl»  ^^  contradistinction  to  Kami  [ Ji]  or  Kami-gata  [±^]  (upper  dfatriot), 
which  is  oftener  used  than  SfUmo  to  denote  central  Japan,  Eydto  and  sorronnding 
district 

35)  1.  The  Japanese  annals,  from  which  von  Siebold's  extract  in  the  text 
was  originally  made,  is  evidently  based  on  Teppo-ki^  mentioned  in  note  1.  to  page 
22.  A  fall  and  faithful  German  translation  of  the  same,  fa  giyen  by  H.  Haas  in 
hfa  Gesch,  d.  Chr,  in  Jap.  Vol.  l,  pp.  29-32.    . 

36f  1.  Regarding  the  portrait  of  the  Portuguese,  we  know  not  on  what 
authority  von  Siebold  based  hfa  statement. 

38f  1.  Pinto's  account  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  contradiot,  in  many 
respects,  those  in  Japanese  sources,  which  are  natarally  far  mora  trustworthy.  Vide 
Prof.    Tsuboi's  remark  in  the  Shigaku  Zasshi  [  (It  411^^],  vol.  vl,  No.  3. 

47)    1.      About  the  first  native  Christian  in  Japan,  we  have  no  reliable  source 
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of  infcnnatioD.  Dr.  Haas  published  his  collection  of  all  the  Western  materials 
concerniog  Anjiro  in  Die  Wahrhdi,  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  himself  at 
•iokyo.  (Vide  Die  Wahrheit,  n  year,  pp.  105-110,  122-127,  155-138,  170-175,  18ft- 
190,  209-213,  225-229,  and  249-253.  Der  Samurai  Anjiro,  QueUen  zur  Geachichte 
des  ergten  japamschen  Chrisien), 


62|  1.  Tensho-daizin  [^)fn^dH>]f  otherwise  called  ^ina<erajt(-977mibami,  is  t^^ 
most  highly  renerated  goddess  of  Japan.  She,  together  with  the  other  deities  of  the 
mythical  age,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Takama-ga-hara  [K3^IR]»  the  precise  locality 
of  which  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  among  our  scholars,  but  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  definite  conclusion.  That  much  is  how- 
erer  certain  that  lakama-go'hara  is  not  in  the  proTince  of  Ise,  contrary  to  Hildreth's 
statement  in  the  text 

It  is  recorded  that  the  shrine  sacred  to  Tenshd-daizin  was  first  erected  in  the 
Tillage  of  Kasanui  [filft]  in  the  proyinod  of  Yamato  [icfd]  by  Sajin-Tenno  [JSt 
M^A],  a  very  pious  emperor,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reigo.  It  was  in  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  next  emperor,  Soijin-Tennd  [W^tlJiMtlt  that  the  "  land  of 
God"  [Wil]  was  fixed  to  the  present  site  in  Ise,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
goddess.    Vide  Wwn^hoki  [Q;^*^]  and  Kofiki  [l!rVIB]« 

68f  1.  This  is  a  free  translation  of  the  first  passage  of  Nlhon^hoki  [  B  /4c 
fflC]>  compiled  by  Toneri-Sltinioo  [#AJRBE]  ftnd  others  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Oenaho  [tcIE]*  620  a.  d. 

My    1.     Gormption  of  Shaka  [iVJU 
84^    a.      Ck>rruption  of  Judsi  [tt}$J  ( ? ) 

85)  1.  The  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Shaka-Mouni  [flIJIof /E]>  I^a" 
often  been  inquired  into  by  vuriouB  Orientalists  of  Europe.  Among  others  the 
investigations  of  Cunningham  and  Max  Miiller  ure  best  kno'wn  and  most  historiauRt 
follow  them.  But  the  date  newly  ascertained  by  Mr.  B.  Euwahara  [Si^^Hil] 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  probable.  According  to  him,  the  dates  of  the  principtU 
events  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  are  as  follows :  — 

Birth 565  A.  0. 

Marriage  with 

Yasodhara 548  A.  C. 

Forsaking  home 536  A.  C. 

Enlightenment  at  Buddha-Oaya 530  A.  C. 

Return  to  Kapila 529  A.  C. 

Death 486  A.  C. 

[Vide  Kuwahara,  Sfuikamuni  shusshd  nendai  ko  [l^iiilf /g.tfi^^f^#]  ^  the 
Shigakakai  [ft*#].  Vol.  1.,  No.  12) 

72y  1.  Kyoto  []K9]  or  Miako,  as  Western  writers  on  Japan  used  to  call 
it,  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperors  since  794  a.  d.  Ewanmu-Tdano  [^^^1&], 
who  established  the  capital,  gave   the   name  Heianjo  [-^/c^ic]  or  the  city  of  Peace. 
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But  this  felicitous  name  vas  not  destiiied  to  .secure  it  real  peace.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  12'.h  centnry,  Kyo  o  was  the  scenu  of  frjqiient  distnrbaoce.s  and  the  Imperial 
pnlnce  was  often  destroyed  by  conflftgrat'on.  £^  prciolly  tince  the  great  civil  war  of 
the  nengo  Onin  [iKfri],  Kyoto  was  perpetnally  ravaged  by  the  soldiers  of  hostile 
lords.  1545  Ashikarja  YoshUuiru  [^|1J  Hlijl]  was  forced  to  resign  the  title  of  Sitot/un 
W^^^  and  his  son  Yoshiteru  I9k1^]  succeeded  him.  Bnt  Yoshiteru^  a  yonng  man 
of  ^fteen  years  of  ng  \  had  to  fight  tu  secure  his  position.  The  bame  year  Xavier 
arrived  in  Kyoto  Miyoshi  Chokei  [  Eff ftS]  entered  the  capital  with  his  troops,  and 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Uigashiyama  {i^\\\]  bnilt  by  Yoshiham  [il>^].  Yoehitem,  in 
consequence,  betook  himself  to  flight,  aud  it  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1551,  that 
the  bhogun  was  able  to  retura  to  the  capital,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
him  and  Mi30Bhi.  In  a  timo  of  such  bustle  and  confusion,  it  was  quite  natozal 
that  the  Sbogun  nor  the  people  had  the  car  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Xavier. 

73|     1.      Onchi  YoBhitaka  [^^jftft]. 

73,  2.      Odomo  Yoshishidza  [:^&tt|R]. 

74,  1.      Odomo  Yoshinagii  [^ftUfi]. 

74,  2.  As  to  the  insurrection  at  Yamaguchi  [ihP],  after  the  departtue  of 
Xavier,  see  £.  Satow's  "  the  church  at  Yamaguchi  from  1550  to  1586,"  in  the  IVans* 
action  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  vn.,  p.  137  ff, 

80,     1.       Omuni  Sumitadu  [±^H!&s']. 

80,  'J.  Hildreth  i.lentified  Tucuxima  with  Tane-ga-shima  [^^*4^S],  but 
the  JiUter  was  i.ever  dcppiulerit  upon  Hirado  [Firando  in  the  text].  Tucuxima 
might  b;  (akon  for  Yiiku-no-shima  [§XIu]  which  may  have  been  R^ielled  in  the 
origiuiil  iiH  Jtikaxhun.  Yaku-no-shima  lies  to  the  W.  of  Tane-ga-shima,  and  was 
at  the  time  a  deiKjndency  of  the  latter. 

80,     :i.     See  note  1  to  p.  G4. 

80,  4.  According  to  K.  P.  Cmsset,  Uisioire  de  l'K(jl'ise  du  Japon^  Vol.  i., 
chap.  3,  the  arrival  of  Gaspard  Vilela  at  S.ikai  [*Vj^I,  seems  to  have  boon  in  155i», 
HecoDd  year  of  the  nen^o  Yein-k  i  [>Ki5tl-  Ju  those  years,  Mori  Motonari  [-^fllTC 
^%],  Mnrindono  in  the  text,  still  u  small  lord  of  the  province  of  Aki  [$H]»  ^^^  ^^ 
li<^ht  witii  his  rivals  in  the  nvigliboring  provinces,  and  was  not  in  a  position  lo 
leave  his  province  and  to  enter  Miako.  Hildreth's  ntatement  regarding  his  entrance 
to  Miako,  is  obviously  erroneous 

81,  I.  In  this  chapter  and  many  others,  by  Einppror  one  must  understand 
^ho/un.  The  Sbogun  here  referred  to  was  Ashlki-ja  yos/ufdii  [<£,3pJi$BB]-  He  ob- 
tained the  title  of  shogun  in  Ib-)'^,  not  in  1500. 

94,  1.  Tiie  letters  left  by  the  embassi-  s  in  various  places  in  Italy,  which 
they  v;si  ed,  liave  bicn  r.  cently  discovcrcil  by  M  .  N.  Murakami.  Some  «.f  th^ia 
l.avc  been  published  in  the  iShi'juku  Zasshi  [^i^^^fc]- 
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IOI9  1.  The  permanent  settlement  cf  the  Japanese  at  Matsnmaye  [^l9lt]>  in 
the  present  proyince  of  Oshima  [i$ft]>  dates  from  the  third  year  of  the  nengo 
Kyotokii  [^ttf],  1354  a.  d.,  ivhcn  Toketn  NoLuhiro  [j^nfifjK].  sailing  from  Port 
Ohata  [:^tn]  in  province  of  Mntsu  [j^jfl],  arrived  at  Matsumaye  with  his  followers. 

108f  1.  A  French  translation  cf  this  letter  is  given  in  Solier's  Histoire 
Ecclesiastigue  du  Japan,  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  II  y  a  plus  do  cent  ans  que  le  Japon  etoit  en  oontinnelles  gnerres  ciniles, 
lesqnellcfi  ne  donnoient  paiz,  ny  repos  an  penple,  insqnes  H  tant  que  ie  vln  an 
monde,  aneo  des  tres-enidents  signes  que  j'en  serois  bien  tost  Monarque.  Des  mon 
iencs  tuige  ie  fns  recogneu  Seignenr  de  qnelques  Boyanmes,  &  dans  dix  ans  tons  les 
antre  m'ont  inrS  obeyssance.  Si  bien  que  me  trounant  icy  an  paix,  i'ay  resolu  de 
faire  la  guerre  aux  Chinois :  n'cstimez  pas  que  c^t  hear  vienne  de  moy,  il  descend 
des  plus  hauts  cieux.  Yoyant  done  que  les  habitans  de  vos  quartiers  ne  m'ont 
eucoze  recoguneu,  j*e  tois  sur  le  poinct  d'y  acheminer  mes  forces,  pour  les  miner 
tons.  Mais  paroe  que  Faranda  [Hnrada,  WMIt^^fi]*  4^^  ^^  ^  vient  par  ces  Isles 
pour  son  traffic,  a  dit  k  Finxigaria  [Hnsegawa,  &$ilISff]>  ^^  de  mes  c-fficiers,  que 
si  j'enuoyois  quelques  vaisseau  vers  vos  Isles,  les  habitans  ne  manqueroient  H 
me  recognoistre,  &>  payer  tribut ;  i*ay  sursis  mon  entrepriuse,  estimant  son  dire  fort 
conforme  a  I'opinion  des  acciens  Sages  du  Japon,  lesquels  tenoient  pour  dignes 
de  graud  honneur  &  loixange,  Us  Seigneurs  qui  sans  sortir  de  leur  terres  acqucroient 
de  neurreaux  Royanmes  &,  prouinoes,  Jay  done  retenu  mon  arm^e  pour  ceste  hear, 
esperant  me  rendro  pour  le  Printempa  au  Boyaumes  de  Frigen  [Hizen,  flfitdf],  & 
\k  tenir  mes  grands  iours.  Ke  manquer  done  la  presentere  ceu3,  h  mettre  bas  vos 
girtiettes,  banniers,  &  autres  marques  royalen,  pour  y  planter  nos  armes,  &  nous 
recogDoister  souvreines :  car  si  vous  oe  venez  promptment  me  rondre  la  deu3 
obeyssn-  ce,  &  vous  proste  roer  deuaut  moy,  la  poictrine  en  terre,  ie  vous  feray 
miner :  prenez  garde  que  vous  ne  repentez.  Ie  ne  veux  estre  plus  long.  L*an  dix 
&  neuf  de  Teyo  [Tensho,  5? IE]." 

The  original  written  in  Chinese,  may  be  found  in  S.  Watanabe's  Sekai  id  okeru 
J^iondn  [il:lf=^j8^4^  ;^E14JA]  and  some  other  Japanese  works.  When  we  compare 
the  original  with  thj  translation,  we  find  some  slight  variations  between  them,  but 
the  translation  is  tolerably  faithful. 

llli  1.  We  regret  that  the  original  of  this  letter  has  been  lost,  and  we  connot 
therefore  compare  the  translation  with  the  original.  But  at  any  rate  the  date  here 
given  is  erroneou'i.  Yalignani's  departure  from  Japan  being  in  1502  as  is  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter,  this  letter  must  have  been  written  in  1592  (Isl  year 
of  the  neDg5  Bunroku,  'X'Uc)- 

113f  1.  The  number  of  the  troops  here  set  down  is  too  small.  According  to 
Japunese  accounts,  some  hundred  thousand  remained  at  Nagoya  [^liS]  in  Hizen 
[•tfll/].  where  Hideyoshi  [5?$]  or  Taiko  [iti^]  built  a  castle  for  iLe  Curean 
campaign,  while  about  200,000  troops  crossed  the  sea  over  to  Corea. 

114,  1.  nideyoshi'a  mother,  Oaiandokoro  [:fe|^/yf],  died  al  Kyoto  on  the 
22nd  diiy  of  the  7th  month  of  the  first  year  of  the  nengo  Bunroku  [^tt],  1892, 
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115,  1.  The  accotiDt  of  the  first  Corean  campaign  here  given,  though  cod- 
flictisg  as  to  the  details  with  Japanese  accounts,  agrees  with  it  pretty  well,  so  far  as 
t}ie  general  results  are  concerned.  The  most  minute  and  elaborate  work  on  the 
Corean  compaign  is  Seigwai  Shinshi,  [^^^RlJ^],  compiled  by  Sanehiro  Kinohsita  [;|c 

116f  1.  Odomo  Yoshimune  HdCVkVtlf  the  lord  of  Busgo  [ft ft],  was  stripped 
of  his  territory  as  a  punishment  for  his  cowardice,  as  is  here  mentioned,  and  was 
"exiled  first  to  Kyoto  [Sffil  a°<1  then  to  Akita  [f^Pl]  in  the  proTince  of  Dewa  [fli 
i^].  He  died  in  1605.  Vide  L^on  Pag^,  Hxstoirt  de  la  Hdigion  Otr&ienne  au 
JapaVf  Texte,  pp.  39-47,  123-124. 

119,  1.  Hideyoshi's  second  wife,  mother  of  Hideyori  [^ffi],  was  a  dangbter 
of  Asai  Mgamasa  [a^&ft],  not  of  Dairi  [WK],  for  the  Western  writers  meant 
by  Dairi  our  Jhnno  or  the  Emperor. 

121,  1.  That  any  Japanese  had  been  in  America  earlier  than  the  15th  year 
of  the  nengo  Eeicho  [Kftl  (1610  a.  d.),  when  the  £x-Gk>yernor  of  the  Philippine 
Iflds,  Don  Bodrigo  de  Vivero  y  Yelasco,  returned  thither  with  some  Japanese 
merchants  on  board  the  ship  furnished  by  lyeyasu  [9t3l]»  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in 
any  Japanese  sources.  Whence  the  account  of  Hildreth?  (See  my  essay  on  "the 
first  uayigatiou  of  the  Japanese  across  the  Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  Shigakukai  [|fc|| 
^],  Vol.  T.  Nob.  1.  3  and  4). 

133,  1.  Of  the  letters  of  William  Adam«,  which  aro  very  inl  ere  sting  to  uf, 
there  are  ten  still  extant.  They  have  all  been  publisheil  in  onr  last  pnblicution, 
that  is,  Letter.'i  rrritten  by  ihe  Eaglis?i  Itesldentft  hi  JapiUj  1GJ1-IG23.  Viih  Part  i. 
of  the  same. 

141,  1.  ITiat  the  adventurous  Japanese  merchants  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  Century,  went  to  Macao,  Siam,  Annam,  Patany  and  even  to  Goa  for  the  aike  of 
trade,  is  to  be  seen  in  Ikoka  Toknl  Goshuin  (ho  [^Jlffiffl^fti^^^tt]  or  "List  of 
Pass-ports  for  the  ijavigatioa  to  foreign  countrie^i."  But  most  of  these  a  J  venturers 
directed  their  course  to  the  countries  of  South-eastern  Asia.  That  our  travlors  went 
to  Nueva  EsiKifia,  as  Mexico  was  called  at  that  time,  was  first  in  161C,  as  already 
mentioned  in  Dote  1.  to  p.  121.  Moreover  the  intercourse  with  Mexico  did  n  t 
last  loDg.  The  conquest  of  the  RiukiO  Isds  []5J£3E^]  by  the  lord  of  S.\tsuma  [^|||J, 
Shimads^i  Yoshlhisa  [fifllJSA.].  took  place  iu    IGIO. 

144,  1.  The  original  of  lyeyosu's  letter  to  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  written  iu  Chinese,  we  have  in  Ikoku  nikki  lUDBQil}]  or 
"Diary  of  Eoroigti  Interconrsi^'."  Comparing  the  original  with  the  alleged  tr.m.sation 
in  the  tixt,  we  see  at  once  that  the  latter  is  very  much  amplified  and  ot  respectful 
loT;e,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  c;illed  a  translation.  But  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fuigery, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  thut  the  so-called  translation  agrees  well  enough 
witli  the  original  as  to  the  general  tenor.  It  is  possible  that  the  change  was  purposely 
made  by  the  translator  to  please  the  Dutch  sovereign.    Dr.    Oskar   Nachoil  gives  a 
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faithful  German  traoslation  of  the  original  in  his  work.  Die  Beziehungen  der  .Medfer- 
laendischen  Osiindischen  Kompagnie  2u  Japan  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert,  Vide  ibid^ 
Beilagerif  pp.  xv-xvn. 

144,  2.  The  shipwreck  of  the  St.  Francis  could  not  be  ''some  time 
previous"  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  next 
year  (1609),  for  Lton  Pagds  says,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Religion  Chritienne  au  Japon,  that 
Don  Bodrigo  was  Governor  ad  interim  of  the  Philippines  up  to  April,  1609. 
Moreover,  Japanese  sources  date  his  shipwreck  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  14th 
year  of  the  uengd  Keicbo  [KA)  (1609)  and  the  letter  of  William  Adams,  dated  22 
Oct.,  1611,  says :  **  In  the  year  1609  was  cast  away  a  great  ship  called  the  S. 
Prayicis,  being  about  a  thousand  tnnnes,  upon  the  coast  of  Japon,  etc."  The 
summary  of  a  narrative  of  Don  Bodrigo  has  been  reprinted  in  Letters  written  by 
the  Eng,  Besid.  in  J".,  pp.  59-72,  from  Rundall's  Memorial  of  Japon, 

148,  1.  lyeyasu  [MC3l],  here  spoken  of  as  the  Emperor,  was  sixty-six  years 
old  in  1609. 

152f  1.  About  the  burning  of  the  Portuguese  ships  in  1609,  we  have  various 
sources.    The  most  detailed  is  Kurofune  banchin  ki  [JMMi>fclB]- 

157f  1.  The  account  of  the  Dutch  embassy  of  the  year  1611  has  been 
accidentally  omitted  in  Ikoku  Nlkki  [|||iBQSB]i  so  ^^^  we  have  not  the  original 
of  the  Goshuin  [119^9]  of  this  year.  The  facsimile  of  the  Ooshuin,  which  E^mpfer 
gives  in  his  History  of  Japan,  English  trariBlation,  Vol.  i.,  opposite  p.  382,  is  not 
the  ono  of  1611,  as  he  alleges,  but  that  of  1009. 

153f  1.  We  know  from  Ttizan-ko  chika  kirokn  [^UJ&?d9(8Bftl]>  which  is  a 
part  of  ihe  chronicle  of  the  House  of  Date  [^^],  and  other  Japanese  sources,  that 
Iiouis  Sotclo  left  Tsuki  no  Ura  [^ifJf!]  near  Sendai  [tlljS].  ^^  the  15th  day  of  the 
9th  month  of  the  18th  year  of  the  nengo  Keicho  [K|L.]  (Oct.  28th,  1613). 

159f  1  The  ship  on  which  the  suite  of  Sotelo  returned  from  New  Spain  to 
Manila  vas  not  identical  witli  the  one  on  which  he  sailed  to  Mexico  in  1613,  but 
the  fact  is  that  another  ship  wo-s  sent  to  Mexico  to  welrx>me  them.  This  we  know 
from  the  draft  of  the  letter  of  Date  Masamune  [f^iS^^J  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
still  extant,  it  being  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ishimoda  IJS^^'}, 

161f  1.  We  have  a  Japanese  translation  of  this  letter  in  the  Ikoku  Nlkki 
[IIBBDSBl*  ^t  ^^  been  repeatedly  printed  in  various  Japiineso  books.  See  Letters 
written  by  the  Eng,  Resid,  in  J.,  1611-1023,  pp.  101-102. 

« 

169|  1.  The  gigantic  image  ot  Buddha  here  spoken  of,  is  mont  probably 
the  Daibutsu  [:fc^]  or  great  Buddha  of  Kamokura  [fKii'J. 

169f  2.  These  alleged  privileges  are  not  at  all  those  granted  by  lyeyasu 
[9^!3I]  to  the  Englishmen,  but  a  mere  mollification  of  Johu  Saris'  petition.  Vide 
Letters  written  by  the  Eng,  Bes,,  pp.  109-110. 
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171,    1.      The  ur^gitinl  ut    Ijeya^n'a    letter    lo  King    Jamea  I.  oC    EnglaB-l   it  J 
givvQ  in  Ikoku  i\7IM  I  Att  []  IE],  wbiub  is  tur  sliorter  aii[l  letts  aunita/as  in  fts  lenity  I 
llinn  Ihe  atlegeil   tninalatioG    ^iven  in  the    Ai)]iEnil'it.   Nolo  l  of  Uila  boot.       Vi>b 
/.fHfri  UTi/(fn  by  ;/«■  Emj.  Itte.,  pp.  mV-lOS. 

176,  I.  Tbii  oaicl  of  15U.  we  hflTB  in  Ltokn  Nikki  [RaBBE]-  It  »■• 
CJimpcreed  in  CkiDeBe  bj  a  BiiililbUt  pr'e^t  SO'iea  [gS^],  a  Eecrstary  of  lyejaBn. 
Dr.  Lnilwlg  Rie^  boa  piib]i<iie<l  a  German  tiansldtioi]  of  Ibe  or  final  In  Uil- 
IheUuitgtii  dtr  dmichen  aoKllsiJinfl  fir  Katur-wi  VSlkerkMKdt  0-itaMena,  Vol.  nr, 
Nu.  I.  (Die  Ursaqbe  der  Verlreibung  An  rurtuguesaa  aiB  JojAn) 

177-  1>  Tbe  allef^  Uanalittion  of  the  modifled  pilvilngm  pal  iliabad  bj 
nandiill  is  fat  more  (mti  to  ilin  originnl.  thnn  ibc!  ao-Nill'sil  imnsUliou  of  (Lo 
"  Oiiginul  riivilegeB."  (jivQu  in  p.  1&^  ;  alill  it  being  Komenbnt  uniplifinl,  n  fiiitbfnl 
trniiHlntiun  baa  been  given  in  "  Leltere  vrilten  b;  ibo  Eng.  Ites.  in  J."  p.  114, 

181,  1.      It  wos  on  the    Oth  ot    Nov..  I(lfl1,  ibnt  tbe   Uajflowor  reiwbed  Uie 

coast  ijf  MiwsacbUBetiB  wilb  Pilgrim  Fnthuia  on  board. 

182,  1.      Tbij    letter   is   rigblly   datnl    Mnmb    lOtb,    lOiO,   in    Snia^biuj'a 

Ciilfiuisr  of  flale  Papera ;  So    olan  in  Olarff  i/  lUrhanl  Cocka.       See  Otir  leprlut    In 
"Loiters  wHllen  by  Ibe  Eug.  Ro«.  In  J./'  p.  'iil, .(f. 

V  182,     3.       Tbe  fiiran  ami   AtlcuJnurr.     The  nrnaber  of  Kngtinh  ninau-a/s    vu 

thne,  not  sii. 

18d,  I.  Tiio  loM  of  tbe  Englinb  Enst  India  Company  on  it«  Japan  ealerpriae 
did  DATer  amotiDt  to  eucb  an  enoimoiii  eipenililnre  as  40,UU01.  Hildretb'a  state- 
ment  is  probaMj  based  on  Bnndall'ii  Hemorial  of  Japan,  p.  1G9.  Dt.  Bieas  pnta 
the  ptobable  loea  at  leas  than  10,000  J.  Vide  Die-e,  History  of  the  Enatish  Fttctory 
at  Uirando  in  J^naadiona  nf  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xxvl. 

185,  2.  William  Adama'  eatate  vaa  at  Hemimora  [91S.t4],  »ot  far  from 
tbe  preaant  unTal  port  of  Yokosaku  [StSKl^  See  Dr.  ^eaa,  William  Adama 
und  sein  "  Ora'i "  in  Hemimura  (HiCtbeilnngen  d.  deatcb.  Geael].  f.  Natui-^n.  Volkerk. 
(Xtaaiens,  Vol.  ym.,  No.  3,  pp.  239-253.) 

186,  1.  1624  ongbt  to  be  1616.  Wbeu  IreTun  died  in  1616,  tha  old 
privilege  granted  to  the  foreign  troileia  by  him  were  curtailed  by  Ibe  nev  Sbognn 
nidebida  [JSSi]-  8c«  -IfHer*  Kritlen  6y  the  Kng.  Res.  in  Jap.,  pp.  llt-llg,  192 
193,  205  and  243. 

190,  1.  Tue  "new  Emperor"  is  lyemilsn  [K:IE],  the  eldest  son  of  HMe- 
tadft  [!?.*].  Iho  Ibitd  son  of  lyeyasu  [Klfi]'  Here  .  ur  nnthor  oonfonnda  Xogac 
umn,  properly  Sbogun-snmn  [ffil^fllJ  with  Tosoguii-Soma,  properly  Tfiahogu-Sntna 
[JlS.'.flSBB]-  lihogun,  literally  geiKratiisimo  tyi  Comnwnder-in-cAi^  of  the  army,  is 
the  title  granted  by  tbe  Emperor  to  Hie  actual  ailminialratoTa  ft  the  Empire. 
Uidetndfl  waa  known  by  tbe  name  XogunBama  among  Ibe  foro^gnem.  TakH^u  or 
'iDslio-aoivjen  [Mmtl'K)  is  tbe  apt>elluUo&  of  lyeynsa  after  liia  deifloation. 
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191,  1.  The  "  Shimabara  Hebellion  "  broke  out  in  the  winter  of  1637,  and 
was  first  qaelled  in  the  spriDg  of  1638. 

I9I9  2.  This  translation  is  fairly  correct,  as  &r  as  the  snbBtanoe  is  oon- 
cemed.  But  the  wording  is  somewhat  ampli6ed.  For  the  Japanese  original,  see 
S.  Suganuma's  Dainihon  sfiogyo  shi  [^Q;4ciSitil*]. 

205,  L  The  Japan  diiiry  of  Simon  Delboe,  Captain  of  Uie  English  fleet,  is 
given  us  an  Appendix  to  Kaempfer's  History  of  Japan,  English  translation.  It  bos 
been  reprinted  among  the  Appendices  to  B.  Cocks'  Diary,  Japanese  Beprint. 

205f  2.  The  Catholic  faith  has  been  secretly  preserred,  even  after  the 
prohibition,  among  the  peasants  of  Amakusa  [^QL],  Knroeaki  [8|l(p]>  near  Nagasaki, 
and  some  other  places  in  the  western  part  of  Kiusiu  [:fL!H1]*  See  the  short  notices 
on  the  Christianity  in  Rnrosaki  and  Amakusa  in  the  Shigaku  Zasshi,  Vol.  vm., 
Nos.  6  and  1  . 

210f  1.  Of  the  early  commercial  relation  between  China  and  Japan,  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  one  can  see  the 
general  aspect  of  the  subject  in  question  in  Dainihon  Shogyb  shi  licB^fSfl^'^l 
by  S.  Suganuma,  and  Owaiko-Shiko  •[i'h5$t!lfc.fl]  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Government. 

213,  1.  The  Dutch  petiHon  as  to  the  abolition  of  appraisement,  dated  3rd 
year  of  the  nengo  Yempo  [$iK]  (1675),  is  given  in  Owaiban  shokan  [M^VUtt], 
which  is  a  facsimiled  collection  of  the  letters  sent  from  the  foreign  countries,  i. 
e.  ChiDa,  Corea,  Annam,  Siam,  etc.,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  the  history  ot  the  Japanese  relation  with  foreign  countries. 

292,  1.  The  river  Asuka  [^.ftjll],  which  is  famous  for  the  changes  of  its 
beds,  is  in  the  province  of  Tamato  [^^]. 

315,  1.  I  have  not  bean  able  to  find  the  exact  number  of  the  retinue  of 
daimios,  which  was  of  course  very  different  according  to  their  ranks.  But  at  any 
rate  the  number  of  the  retinue,  which  Eoempfer  gives,  is  too  large.  I  he  order  has 
often  been  given  by  Shogun's  government  to  the  daimios,  not  to  maka  the  court 
journey  with  too  many  followers,  lest  the  communication  on  the  road  will  be 
obstructed.  The  number  of  the  retinue  did  not  exceed  1000  even  in  the  cose  of 
the  greatest  daimio. 

349,  1.  Syo  [J(]  ^^^  io  or  Miako  [ff|S]  both  mean  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor.  Kyoto,  that  is,  Miako  of  the  Western  writers,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Yamashiro  [Ulftfi],  not  in  Yamato  [-feft]-  Nara  [t?B[]»  wnich  was  the  site  of 
the  capital  up  to  8S3,  is  in  the  province  of  Yamato. 

349,  2.  Oltz  which  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Otsn  [:Ac?Jl],  is  the  name 
of  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  Biwa   [Hf^dJin]-    '^^is  lake  beard  the  oil  name 


'  ['A'^WJi  ^nt   it  boa   not  nt   aoj  time  be«n  oatled   Lake  Qtsa  by  ti 


352,  I.  Knempfer'a  statement,  on  wMob  Hildretli  bused  lits  acoonut  of  tlie 
Baiat,  bcgina  na  ColloTB;~'<It  happened  one  day  that  the  fouoiu  Apoalle  of  the 
Japanese  Eoosi,  vhose  memorr  u  still  in  great  repute  of  unatitf,  uto." 

3S7|  1.  "A  mile  on  thlgside  Foolstti/ii  [Bo-Ao^n-ja,  g>-&).  opposite  lo  Iha 
Tillage  K'i!i<iiHila  or  Eavmra,  there  appears,  not  int  iroia  ilia  caastx,  a  very  niDf^iilnr 
roctt.  arialng  out  of  the  ^ea  in  the  form  of  n  I'jamid,  und  about  a  mile  off  tb« 
ooobIb.  dtceotly  South,  i»  the  Camous  Island,  Kamukura,  which  Rlgaitiea  the  const.  It 
sQQmB  to  be  round,  Binall,  not  above  a  mile  in  cempass,  full  of  timber,  etc." — 
Koempfor,  Ilhlorn  of  Jiipin.  English  trauBlnliun,  p.  510.  Etimiltvi-ii.  nhich  woa 
the  scat  of  the  government  since  Yoritomu's  [|||!l^]  time,  is  not  an  JBlonil,  bnt  ii 
KJlunted  on  the  coii<it  of  the  mnin  land.  Lilerally  Kama  means  a  skkir,  and 
kiira  a  alore-Jiouae.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  iiiiiue  Karanlcuvi  isuuknown.  Kaemptet 
Heema  to  have  confounded  Ytiioshiiiia  [tt<!>&]  with  Komaknra. 

385,  ].  The  tract  bare  referceil  to  is  Ami  Hnkoecki's  [Sr^g^H]  KonAro 
liohca  TUhjo  Jiryaku.  [*MKllfflfflg(g.J  or  bhorl  wHces  aflhf  arciif/rJi.,.!  ofJ„p- 
aiiftse  pneimis  ii^efols.  Hia  catlmatB  of  tlio  eipaclation  of  metale  from  Japan  ie  u 
fotloWB  ; — 

1M3-1708 :     Gold  2.Jll7,fino  Hio  [W],  ' 

Silver  374,209,000  momme  [Jt], 

1663-1708:     Copper     1,114.188,700  Rio. 
1611-1708(7)!  OcAd  6,193,800  Hio. 

BUTer        1,122,687,000  momme. 
Copper        223,897,500  Ein  [Jf]. 
This  estimate  does  not  seem  to  have  been  basej  on  soch  reliable  doaumants  aa 
Hildreth  tBupposes.    Especially   as   to   the   yeata   before    the    middle    of   tb«   17th 
oentnr;,   he  dmplT   guessed  at   th»H«   figuies,  eo   Ihal  they  cannot  be  accepted  u 
aooorate. 

392,    1.      Vidt  note  2  to  p.  459. 

420,  1.  The  list  of  the  Shognna  here  given,  is  not  exact  bh  Ttgard  the 
date  of  their  BQCCessioD.  Vr'e  give  here  a  full  liat  of  all  the  Logans  of  tlie  Toku- 
gawa  DjDOst;. 

lyeyaan  [K*] 1603-1604 

Hidetada  [»,■&] 1605-1622. 

lyemitBQ  [K*] 1623-1657. 

lyetsuna  mlH] 1652-1680. 

Tsanayoshi  [J]*]  1681-1709. 

lyenobu  [»«] 1710-1712, 

JyetBugu  [_em]   1713-1715. 

YtBhimuno   [-g^] 1716-17-14. 

lyeehige  [Itffl] 1745-1759. 
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lyehara  [Ig5f6] 1760-1786. 

lyenari  [li[flf  ] 1787-1836. 

lyeyoBhi   [1|[R] 1837-1853. 

lyeaacla  [«t^] 1854-1857. 

lyemoohi  [«tJ£]..: 1858-1866. 

YoBhiyuki  [ K V] 1867. 

427)  1.  The  legal  sovereign  of  Japan  vas  the  Tenno  [^S]  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Empire.  But  from  tiie  middle  of  the  12th  Century  a.  d.,  when 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  honse  decayed,  the  real  power  of  administration  shifted 
to  the  Bake  [ilt9t]  (literally  military  house),  and  since  that  time,  the  authority  of 
the  Tenno  was  not  restored  until  1867,  when  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  Goyernment 
put  an  end  to  Buke's  administratiou,  and  the  personal  administration  of  the  Tenno 
was  restored  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years.  No  wonder  that  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  visited  Japan  when  the  power  of  the  Imperial  house  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  used  to  apply  the  term  emperor  to  the  Shdgun,  not  knowing  that  even 
then  the  Tennd  was  the  legal  sovereign  of  Japan. 

429f  1.  The  death  of  the  Shdgun  Tsunayoshi  [ffllS]  was  caused  by  measles. 
He  was  suffering  from   fever   toward  the  close  of  the  5th  year  of  the  nengo  Hoyei 

[K^]  <^"<^  ^i^  A^  l^B^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^"7  ^^  ^^  1^  month  of  the  next  year  (Feb 
19th,  1709).  This  is  clear  from  the  diaries  written  by  the  courtiers  of  the  time  at 
Eydto,  such  as  Motohiro  [j|;lK].  Motonaga  [I^A],  ^uyetsura-Sukune  [^i$^M] 
and  others.  But  the  rumor  of  the  murder  of  the  Shogun  by  his  wife,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  the  time.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  books,  e.  g.  Sanvco  Oeki 
[H£M*IB]*  but  is  not  worth  believing. 

429,  2.  The  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  reigning  Shogun  refers  to  the 
A£&ur  of  Yamagaia  Daizi  [UJJB:^9KSS1*  He  was  a  rdiun  [jH^Jfrom  the  province 
of  Kui  [^SBJ*  He  espoused  the  Imperial  cause  and  expounded  works  on  military 
tactics.  He  was  suspected  by  the  Shogun's  Government  of  a  conspiracy  against 
it.  And  he  was  arrested  and  beheaded  and  his  followers  were  exiled.  The  sentences 
declared  against  them  on  the  21st  day  of  the  7th  Month  of  the  4th  year  of  Meiwa 
[91^]  (Sep.  13th,  1767),  are  given  in  Zoku  Dankai  UBSlkW  &Q<3  Shiryo  Sosho 
[liimi«]. 

430f  1.  Here  our  author  made  a  mistake.  Tonoma  and  Tonomo  are  both 
the  corruption  of  Tanuma  [SfjS].  The  father's  name  was  Mototsugu  rS^]*  ^i^^l 
that  of  his  son  Mototomo  [iE^]- 

430f  2.  Probably  Matsudaira  Saisunvi-no^ami  [^^SlW?fi3c]t  whose 
adopted  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Shogun  lyenari  [fSff]  who  held  the  office^ 
1787-1836. 

45df  1.  The  Lord  of  Omura  [:feW]  at  the  time  was  Onmra  Sumimasa  [icH 
tKL^].  He  seems  to  have  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  Arima  Harnnobu  [^J( 
iKfKlf  who  succeeded  in  burning  the  Portuguese  oarao  by  means  of  boats  piled  with 


t 
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fan;,  HOil  IbaB  ieTeQf!ei.t  tlie  maider  o!  liis  people  at  Mivoao.     Soe  (lie  text  p.  152. 

The  dictioctr?    compileil    bj    Doeff,  with    llio    help    at    J*psD«M 
iDteTpretois,  was  ool  a  JapacesQ-Ihilcb    dictioDOry,  but  a  Dnlcb-JaponeBC  ana.     It 
was  kDon'Q    bir    llie    BBma    of    Hofjf'lliiltiui    aaioug   onr   HtudentB    of    the    Dalek  1 
kngoago  at  that  time.     V^ile  F.    Obhuki,    Orandii   iUeii    h<iiiUn  no    ji*tju(»u   itt^M 
[mi^j%£A''Jff £@IK]  C^Eli"  i'^ ''^<' '"">^'>"'^'>  °^ '^'"<^''  tlicti'iUBiiM  nnd    gram-   ' 
matB)  JQ  the  SAijafc"  ^''as'''  [ft.*S»].  Vol.  ii.,  Nos.  a,  5  and  G, 

469,  2.  We  have  in  TsikiiclUran  [fflW-W].  Mdion  deToled  to  HoUand. 
tliB  rcBalationa  givon  by  Ooka  Diztn-no-kafiii  [;fcMliffl^).  fio'cnior  ot  Nagasaki, 
Kgjidiiig  the  hooMi  ot  praMunttan  m  Hw  mimm  Marajaaui  UiBIJ  »M  XoOai 
IWt].  In  tha  7th  atimtb  oC  the  5th  7«m  <*  tbt  Mngb  BhfihAa  [EH  (17^ 
qooted  fRun  ifiigtuoM  SoWfuiM  [JMCtt]-    Tha  fcmrfh  xtlola  <<  tha  BvoInUom 

goiUNhM  a  dmd  of  a  Dntah  oa  of  a  OhlaMe.  it  rinold  b* 
one  oonMBla  U  and  tba  bat  U  datwla^  afUtwai^  tlM. 
and  two  Otonaa  [^^,  tttatt  oSan]  afanll  ba  all  [inalAaa 

Bame  pioatUatM  ia*T  raMdra  a  oUld  ot  a  CSitiuaa  or  of  a  Dotdk. 
TblM  bdng  not  bUmahl^  a  ptopat  diiaotiaD  tnay  ba  giTan  aftar  nudnaUoa.  It 
inaj  happen  that  Iho  Ubar,  a  DiU^  qr  a  Clbhuae,  TBtnma  to  hia  natira  taoabrfi 
while  the  ptcatitnte  ii  rtlU  piegtust.    In  tUa  -obm  the  bther  Aonld  ialcaia  ttaii 

befoce  the  Olonos  of  Dejima  or  of  the  Chinese  settlemeut  and  the  neobAD  [^B] 
inteiprelers,  both  eaperior  and  inferiot.  The  Otooaa  and  the  iuterpieterB  ahoold 
deliberate  with  the  futboi  upon  the  conree  to  ba  taksn  after  the  bitth  of  the  obild, 
and  fli  it  beforehand.  If  the  oliild  vas  born,  aftrr  tbii  falbor  ogieed  irith  them 
aa  to  the  coarse  to  be  taken,  the  child  should  be  broagbt  ap  without  negligenoe, 
until  the  lather  will  come  back  aftaia  aciOBs  the  sea.  If  the  cliild  wae  born,  while 
the  Dutch  or  the  Chineae  Btill  eojonined,  the  order  will  ba  given  acooidiDg  to  the 
deeiie  ot  the  father.  All  suoh  things  should  be  repoHeil  josl  as  the;  were,  and 
ahonld  be  executed  according  to  (he  order.  Bnt  if  the  Chinese  or  the  Dutoh  peti- 
tion to  take  bis  children  with  him  to  theii  rcepeodTe  oouutiies,  that  is  a  ffiattez  of 
prohibiliou.    Bear  this  in  mind  alwajs.' 

480,  1  The  names  of  (ha  Ginmiyaku  [H-^iS]  or  Ezamioa'ion-offlciale, 
were  TokahaHhi  Sampei  [XtlH?]  and  Eomoto  Heigoro  [ftt.^7£Q[].  The  trannla- 
tion  of  the  Doti&cBtion  from  tbe  Oinmiyakaa  is  prett;  exact.  The  fourth  paragraph, 
whiob  is  omitted  in  the  translation,  is  to  the  fallowing  effect:— 

"Eight  years  ago  and  ngihin  three  years  ago.  when  liossian  vessels  were  about 
to  come  to  tbe  land  of  Yezo  {IRK],  islanders  of  the  Bunsiaii  dependency,  Basnwa, 
were  sent  out  each  time  to  explore  ont  dependent  islands.  Thoogh  this  w«a 
well  known  to  ne,  becanse  these  innocent  Rasowa  men  were  employed  by  the  Bns- 
siaus  and  came  recklessly,  we  returned  them  in  safety  in  both  cases.  But  if  the; 
take  no  heed  of  this  and  shoald  oome  ^ain  nnawares,  we  cannot  excuse  them 
again.  We  will  arrest  and  execute  them  according  to  the  law  ot  out  ooontiy. 
Understiind  Oiia  deolaintion  welt" 
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518,     1.      Uori  Tatsunosuke  [IHtt±8tl]  and  Tateishi  Tokvjuro  l:iL^{%  hiS^]. 

520|  1.  Yokohama  [SiS]  was  yot  a  mere  fishing  village  at  the  time. 
Hildreth  confounds  Yokohama  \^ith  Eanagawa  [9|i3^ji|].  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Eanagawa  treaty  of  1854,  was  not  signed  at  Kanagawa, 
bnt  at  Yokohama.  By  the  way,  the  port,  really  opened  to  foreign  trade,  according 
to  the  (ren  y  signed  July  29th,  1858,  was  not  Eanagawa,  but  Yokohama,  though 
the  former  is  expressly  stated  to  be  opened  on  the  4th  of  July,  1859,  in  Article  lu 
of  the  treaty* 
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AbbacataD,  a  Mongol  general,  15. 

Abigawa:  Abegawa,  P^i'l,  i^-^L 

Abino  TaFsima:  Abo  YaHiina,  father  of 
Seiniei,  DJIiyj,  famous   astrologer,  33 i. 

Acapulco,  Japanese  at,  121. 

Actors,  female,  104. 

Acupuncture,  410,  453. 

Acting  and  Actors,  ir4,  273-276,  422. 

Adanis,  William,  Erglish  pilot.  133  ;  lands 
at  Bun  go,  S^,  sees  the  Emi>cror, 
137;  imprisoned,  138;  encounters 
Dutch  embassy,  154 ;  defends  the 
Dutch,  155 ;  cause  of  his  staying  in 
Jax>an,  174;  death,  will,  184. 

Adams,  Ihomas,  a  brother  of  William, 
136. 

Addaa-JSonnai :  (?)  Adachi  Sanai,  fiiZc 
p^,  468. 

Adi'Bvddha,  or  the  first  Buddha,  65. 

Adofskit  a  small,  long  box  laid  upon  the 
horse's  bach,  280,  281,  282. 

A^culture,  C.S,  404,  421. 

Amslie,  Dr,  457. 

Alahan,  [&^j)ii)^,  a  Mongol  g.^neral,  17. 

Almeida,  Louis,  79.  80,  122,  death,  130. 

Alvarez,  Father,  his  Japanese  Grammer, 
125.  556. 

Alvarez,  (ieorge,  37,  40,  48. 

Amagi,  Mount,  ^!^,  545. 

Amangucbi :  Yamaguclu,  ^^  p .  Pasftim 
commotion  at,  74,  77;  condition  of 
the  church  at,  80,  82. 

Amakusa,  ^3}l,  college  at,  103,  125. 

Ambassadors,  from  Bungo,  Sfl^»  Arima, 
;^JR,  and  Omura,  i^lj^.  86 ;  entrance 
into  Rome,  88;  audience  vdth  the 
Tope,  88 ;  dubbed  knights  of  the  gilded 
spurs,  93 ;  set  sail  for  Japan,  ^'4 ;  at 
Goa  on  their  way  home,  their  work 
at  Macao,  99. 

Ambassadors,  of  Date  Masanmne,  f^S^^ 
g^,  to  the  Pope,  158. 

Ambergris,  250. 

Amboyna,  52;  massacre  at,  18^1,  185. 

American  coins,  531. 

Americans  in  Japan,  453,  450,  491,  496- 
499,  502-504,  507;  embassy,  507; 
letter  to  the  emperor,  509,  518  ;  treaty, 
523 ;  Additional  regulations,  53(J-531. 

American  anchorage,  518. 

Amida,  HifllPg-  G5,  262,  302.  322,  351  ; 
temple  of,  at  Simonoueki,  339. 


Amiot,  author  of  2Iemoires  concernani  lea 
Onno'is,  17. 

Amusements,  469. 

Angiro.  (Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith)  the  first 
native  Christian  in  Jaj^an ;  is  rescued 
by  Pinto,  39 ;  is  taken  to  Indiii  by 
Xavier,  40 ;  is  educated  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Goa,  42  ;  return  to  Kagoshima, 
50;  goes  to  China,  72. 

Angelis,  Father  Jerome  de,  170,  203. 

AninuUs,  domestic,  67,  338,  405,  409; 
wild,  67,  490. 

Anthony,   companion  of  Angiro,  48. 

/Vntiforeign  party  in  Japan,  429,  549. 

Anzuquiama:  Azuchiyama,  'if  iillj,  church 
at,  86. 

Appniisements,  212,  213. 

Aq  lichi  :  Akechi  Mitsuhide,  ^^it^,  95, 
96. 

Aqninva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  87. 

Arntame,  5SCi6,  351. 

Argonaut,  an  English  ship,  445. 

AriehandoDo,  second  son  of  the  king  of 
Bungv),  33. 

Arima,  ;^i.i  79 ;  prince  of,  ambassador  of, 
to  Pope,  86;  seminary  at,  103;  125; 
king  of,  in  the  army  agiiinst  Corea, 
113. 

Arima  Haninobu,  >fi'fiB||fs,  bums  Por- 
tuguese carac,  152. 

Arima  Yoshizumi,  ^J|9||t>  baptised,   86. 

Arms  of  the  JajMUiese,  297,  298,  515, 
Thunberg  8  account  of,  413 ;  profes- 
sion of,  »69. 

Armoriid  Ixiarings,  95,  282,  287,  295.  304, 
315,  447,  514,  517. 

Army,  195. 

Arroi  Tsukugo-no-Kami  Sama,  ^r^M^nJ' 
a--a^.  3«5. 

Array  :  And,  JJE^-,  place  of  inspection,  354. 

Asama.  i$(Sl,  Mt.,  orui)tion  of,  429. 

Asiatic  Journal,  152.  491,  565. 

Aslaigawa,  :^&;i|.  292. 

^Vstronomers,  409.  452,  467,  468,  488. 

Audience  of  leave  of  Dutch  from  the  Im- 
perial court.  417. 

Auge  :  Angin :  xVnjin,  gj|t,  163. 

Awa.     513. 

AwrxH  ^1^,  292. 


Bandova :  Ban*  .o,  JR^,  127, 
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Bai^oo.  bai^Jodiii,  *|Mt     FIdi  goban- 

BiiiJoB :' bu^odiS.  trffi A  Vidtf  gobaajori. 
Bapdste,  Eitfaer  Bene,  a  Raadaean,  186. 
Baneto,  Kngun  da»  Uw  Ttoe-pzorixifllal  oC 

tiia  Je^taL  76,  79. 
Bartfademl:    Qmiua  Smxdtada,  ;^t4IIA» 

prinoe  of  Omiiz%  92. 
BatfaiDg  hcmse,  a09. 
Beds  and  Bedding,  307,  401,  468. 
Bee,  EngUflh  ddp,  18SL  v 

B^gieat  ^,  882. 

Bent,  zeaidsnt  al  8inioda»  537. 

Boeb :  BT^bn,  HA,  emeen,  179L 

BetteUuim,  Ber.  B.  J.,  a  mimSmnrf  nsi- 

dent  at  BiS-Jdfi,  600. 
Biddle,  Ooiminodore,  attemjj^  to  open  intei^ 

oonne  with  Japan,  496^. 
Bikiini,  ^kSM,  taum,  890. 
Kaoanio,  Sebastian,  aoooont  oC  Spanirii 

trade  yMk  Cbma,  bj,  207. 
BUiops  of  Japan,  125,  128,  13Q,  175,  186. 
BHnd,  sooietT  of,  324. 
Blombof^  &eotQir  oC  I)e8iai%  wife  oC 

denied  the  landing,  484. 
Boab<UlK  founder  of  the  Jesuit^  48. 
BocapiidnH,  Monaeignenr,  Antony,  answer 

to  the  nTfibnnrndom  oC  Japan  in  Pope's 

name,  91. 
BolandxlB,  124. 

BonhoniR,  biograper  of  the  Xavier,  74. 
Bonin  Islaiids,  512,  519. 
Book,  Japanese,  419. 
Borelio,  Christopher,  26. 
Borneo,  21. 
Botanicus,  JohanniH,  a  Japanese  physician, 

453. 
Botany,  Japanese  love  of,  283 ;  books  on, 

41(»,  419 ;  of  Japan,  3J4-395,  408,  421, 

423,  490. 
Botoli,  Father  Daniel,  94. 
Brach,  Dutch  yacht,  153. 
Breskens,  the  Toyage  of,  201. 
Bridge,  '292,  340,  3*5.  3G0. 
British  squadron,  at  Nagasaki,  542. 
BrixiftDo,  Organtino,  119. 
Broiighton,   Captain,   exploration   of,  203, 

445. 
Buchian,  Dutch  fort  at,  162. 
Buddha,  identified   "with  Tensio  Dai-Duin, 

60 ;  his  life,  64-?)5. 
Buddhism  and  Buddhist,  47,  59,  63,  351. 
Buke,  lg(M>  57. 
Buku,  8tt,  441. 
Bull,  English  ship,  182. 
Bulls,  papal,  relating   to   Japan,  117,  129, 

140,  175. 
Bungo,  ft^,  Passim.    Insurrection  at,  77, 

king  of,  in  the   army   against   Corea, 

113. 

• 

Burger,  Dr.,  489. 


BiinowB»  Silas  E.,  owner  of  liis 
Bieroei,  -voyage  d,  addi«ai  pn 
to^  l^  Shogiin'&  govfrmimmtfc  99L 

Cabot,  Sebastion,  182. 

Gbbial,  EMiier,  irioe-pxofiiMslal  of  flia  ta- 

nit^  8%  83,  84 ;  ohaxaotar  fli^  86. 
Oakndar,  JapuMse^  36,  871* 
OaUado^  jBMfier,  a  DofnlnirMi,  IM. 
Gakntpai,  lad.  oC,  85. 
OBmbodia,Sl. 
Oandinamanah : 


548. 

Oappas.    Pitfe  KappasL 
CkA^  ipi^^,  JiMneae  luaam  for  tta 

dizeoton  of  Dntft,  28:^  94j8. 
OuNm,  FianpoiB,  185^  3^  ItT.  SOa  804i 

869, 26i,^S^  867,  mi  «L  anC  w. 

851,408. 
OarYilho,  Mlifir    Yakntbue^    moiinaH 

175. 
Oasaa,  Steer,  intiigQe  oC,  457. 
ChUiay,  14 
Oastles  of  tlie  Japanese  noUltty;  WT  #» 

343,348. 
OMtziooom,  Dnteh  ditp,  8ta,  908. 
Oasaar,  a  iaige  East  India   UsdL  JMoh 

present  to  ShM^nn,  803,  878^  M8l 
Oatharine  H.,  of  RoflsiA.  445,  461. 
Catholicism  in  Japan,   50,  75,  79,  85,  103, 

128;  edicts  against,  97,  172,  175,  176; 

extinction  of,  187,  190,  191,  200,  205 ; 

causes  of  the  persecution  of,  98,  111, 

122,  172,  176,  178,  179 ;   after   the  ae- 

elusion  of  the  Empire,  205. 
CathoUcs  in  Japan,   number  of,  102,   151, 

200. 
Cavendish,  132. 
Cecill,    Admiral,     Commandore    of     the 

French  frigate  Cleopatra,  499. 
Celebes,  21. 
Cevicos,  Jean,   Captain  of  the  galleon  St. 

Fancis,  189. 
Charity,  Dutch  ship,  134,  135,  136,  137. 
Charlevoix,  27,  94,  189,  222. 
Chatori  Bingo-no-Kami ;   Hattori  B.,  KM 

fS^n^^,  governor  of  Matsomai,  480. 
Chenchicagis.     Vide  Chentiogins. 
Chenchiogin ;    Tenjikunin,  5^«[Ai  27,  31. 
Chia,  ^,  68. 
Children,  management  of,  403 ;  mtudering 

of,  392. 
Chincheo,  ^W,  2G,  40,  48,  50. 
Chinese  Repository,  491,  493. 
Chinese  at   Nagasaki,  214,  261. 
Chinese  temples  at  Nagasaki,  210. 
Chinese  trade  and  intercourse  with  Jaixin, 

21,  209,  210,  507;  increasing  of,  213; 

restrictions  on,  214,  384 ;  with  Enrope, 

121,  178,  184,  207. 
Chronology,  Japanese,  Titsingh's  doubt  at. 
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Chnsan,  ^U],  21. 

Chwoetoff,  471. 

Cirapagii,  13. 

Civan,  king  of  BuDgo,  73,  83,  war  with 
the  kiDg  of  Satsuma,  85. 

Clement  VII.,   Pope,  BnU  of,  129. 

Cleopatra,  French  frigate,  499 

Climate  of  Japan,  409,  42(\  423,  4G7. 

Clocks,  Japaneue,  396,  488. 

Cloth  fortifications,  463,  493. 

Clove,  linglish  ship,  161. 

Coal  mines,  338,  488,  567 ;  price  of,  533. 

Cochinotzu:  Kuchinotsn,  QCOPf^,  81,  81, 
85;  misfdonaries  at,  80. 

Cocks,  Richard,  cape-merchant  in  the 
Englinh  factory  at  Hirado,  165,  173, 
174,  177.  180-182.  185. 

Coin,  55.  209,  282,  383,  531,  532. 

Colds  and  Cattarrhs,  402. 

Coled,  410. 

Collado,  Father,  anthor  ol  Spanish  history 
of  Franciscan  mission  and  Japanese 
grammar  and  dictionary,  188, 189,  556. 

Colnmbas,  American  ship  of  the  line, 
14,  496. 

Company's  Island;  Dnfch  name  for 
Urnppu,  1(0,  203. 

Concubines,  199,  433. 

Condera:  Kodera  Yoshitaka,  /J>^^Kf 
lord  of  Bnzen.  98,  103. 

Conisn :  KnnishQ,  K^y  ^• 

Contee,  the  flag  lieutenant  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  513,  519. 

Cooper,  captain  of  the  Mercator,  495. 

Copper,  Japanese,  export  of,  2(>9,  213,  251, 
384,  385;  smelting  of,  at  Osaka,  421. 

Corean  Campaign,  preparation  of  >  104 ; 
leaders  of,  112 ;  victories  gained  by 
Konishi  113 ;  progress  of  the  war, 
£)eace  concluded,  1x5. 

Coreuns,  as  described  by  Froez,    113. 

Corvailho,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits, 
186. 

Cosmogony,  Japanese,  62. 

Conros,  Father  Matthew  de,  126. 

Court-»Joumey  of  the  Dutch,  preparation 
of,  277  Jf.;  coasting  voyage,  292  Jf.; 
departure  from  Na^inaki.  326 ;  respect 
shown  them  in  Kiusiu,  328 ;  accom- 
modation on  the  road,  329  ;  reception 
at  the  inns,  330  f.;  total  expence  of, 
333;  of  Thunberg,  397;  respect 
shown  to  the  Dutch,  398 ;  voyage 
from  ShimoniiKeki  to  Osaka,  402 ; 
from  Miako  to  Yedo,  407  ;  restriction 
on,  446. 

Court-journey  of  nobles,  train  of,  314, 
327. 

Courtesans,  150,  199,  223 ;  236,  259,  392, 
487. 

Court-yanl,  Grolownin  at,  464. 


Coxanya :  Kokusenya,  WItkfSy  Chinese 
pirate,  230. 

Crucifixion,  124. 

CueUo,  Father  Gaspard,  the  vice-provin- 
cial, 85,  97. 

Curtis  (Botanical  magazine),  395.  396. 

Cyampagu.  13. 

Cyprus,  Enghish  ship,  fired  at,  491. 

Diiilxxls :  Daibutsn.  ;A:fll,  or  the  great 
Buddha,  at  Miako,  15(\  380;  KJapr- 
oth's  account  of,  382. 

Daikoku,  -k^,  god  of  riches  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  mercantile  class, 
272. 

Daimio,  income  of,  185. 

Dainangardono :  Gk>ndainagon  Hidetsugu, 
fS:A:|ftW^^»  Taiko's  nephew  and 
presumptive  heir,  105. 

Daiquan,  f^'g',  at  Nagasaki,  264. 

J^^y  ftfi»  Imperial  Residence,  hence  the 
Emperor ;  magnificence  of  the  court 
of,  57 ;  palace  of,  destroyed  by  fire, 
431 ;  relation  of,  with  the  Siogun, 
427 ;  relation  of  Cubo-Sama  with, 
residence  of,  56. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  183. 

Dancers,  422. 

Dane  in  the  Russian  service,  exploration  of. 
444. 

Davis,  Houtman's  pilot,  133,  139,  565. 

Daxandono :  Danjodono,  tSifkW^^P9iX 
5^,  80,  81. 

Daysu-Sama:  Daifu-Sama,  A/fiftt-  ^'^^ 
lyeyasu. 

l)€fi(U^^>  tti  fit ;  at  the  time  of  Thunberg, 
389 ;  commissioners  for  victualling 
at,  236;  description  of,  by  Eaempfer; 
222  ff.;  Dutch  confined  to.  201; 
Dutchmen  at,  deplorable  condition 
of,  from  1809-1813,  o91  ff.;  456 ;  five 
secretaries  of,  235;  guards  at,  2t7; 
inspectors  of  Kuli,  ^^,  at,  235; 
interpreters  at,  231-233 ;  officers  at 
the  kitchen  at,  23(5 ;  Portuguese  con- 
fined to,  191;  proprietors  of,  234; 
treasury  officers  at,  235. 

Devereux,  Captain,  447. 

Diana,  Russiun  sloop  of  war,  460 ;  at 
Hakodate,  Rggj^,  478 ;  return  of,  471. 

Dictionary ;  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and  Jap- 
anase,  393 ;  Japanese  and  Dutch,  45;/. 

Dinner-trays,  548. 

Discovery  of  Japan,  Antonio  Galvano's 
account  of,  22 ;  Maffci's  account  of. 
22  ;  linto's  account  of,  2C)ff.;  Seibold's 
accoimt  of,  35. 

Dodra,  port  of  Siam,  22. 

Doeff,  Hendrick,  author  of  KecoUeciioius  of 
Japan,  417,  449,  484  compiles  Dutch- 
Japanese  IHctiunary,  459   Journey  to 
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Tedo^  tri^f  451,  jr.;  leproftdi  of  Eiuh 
siaa  embasBodor  iigiiinBt,  451^ 

Boffs,  405,  490. 

Douaifa :  Daaiifn,  ^yiAp,  19. 

Dmnlnioaiw  in  Japan,  m,  117, 190,  129. 

Bom:  D5Bin,  ffRiCs  d4. 

DEBgons*  or  deretaT  heads  on  the  firont  of 
new  homaes,  903. 

Bmke,  132. 

Dmngata,  game  of,  489. 

Bzees,  409,  521,  528;  ThxmheitfgB  aoooant 
d,  417. 

Bmsi:  Dnuhi,  Jf^,  altaf  oonseerated  to 
some  idol,  «i2. 

JMia,  #ii:l|lff,  loida  of  fhe  temple,  365. 

Daiaos :  Daizo,  J||K>  the  god  of  tiie  zoada^ 
302,  323,  386. 

Bantsi  Jiama :  Tniohi  Yama,  ±U].  353. 

Batoh ;  at  Beaima,  391  ff.;  at  the  court, 
414;  detained  by  Pdtow,  455;  ezten- 
tion  of  the  piirilege,  548;  help 
Ameiioan'a  attempt  to  open  <l^AP>^i 
506;  Bntoh-Japaneae  ohudxen,  392, 
459;  langnage,  430,  48<<,  557;  exa- 
mination of,  at  Nagaaaki,  388 ;  pro- 
hibited from  learning  the  Japaneee, 
b93 ;  eeholaRL  410,  419,  430. 

Butch  director,  246,  247,  249,  277,  826, 
367,  370,  ^2,  877,  879,  484,  488. 

Batch  East  India  Company,  182,  183, 162, 
184,  216,  217,  397,  417.  484. 

Dutch  intercourse,  142,  153,  184,  193. 

Dutch  trade,  goods  of  export  at  the  time 
of  Thunberg.  389;  contraband  goods 
of,  '251 ;  diminished,  506 ;  further 
decline,  383  ;  Imboff's  work  on,  384  ; 
imports  and  exports,  453;  new 
restrictions  on,  446 ;  particulars  of,  as 
described  by  Kaempfer,  241  ff.;  profit 
of,  249,  391,  453 ;  private  trade,  246 ; 
Baffles'  opinion  of,  385  ;  reduced,  212  ; 
renewal  of,  484 ;  restriction  on,  pro- 
bable cause  of,  213 ;  return  cargoes 
of,  251 ;  stoppage  of,  since  1810,  456 ; 
yearly  sum,  245. 

xiarthquakes,  120,  432,  542 ;  frequency 
of,  297,  363. 

Eclipse,  an  American  ship  under  Russixm 
flag,  453. 

Edict ;  against  Roman  Catholics,  299  ;  of 
banishing  Portuguese  out  of  Japan, 
191 ;  of  closing  the  ports,  except 
Napasaki  and  Hirado,  186;  of  con- 
fimng  Tortuguese  to  Desima,  191 ;  of 
expulsion  of  Catholic  missionaries 
(1614),  176;  of  Hideyoshi,  disregarded, 
114 ;  of  prohibiting  the  export  of 
silver,  209 ;  requiring  everybody  to 
belong  to  recognized  religion,  '212 ;  of 
restricting    Chinese    trade,    214;     of 


ddppinft  off   BurtogUieaa 

192;   imp-wieokied  Japanaaa   to    %• 

ocniToyed  only  on  booid  of  DnlA  or 

Chinese    efaini,    4Bi.    4W,  SOS;  IM 

Dutch  oapti&  flhoold   dnw  Jffln  te 

xeet,  388. 
Edmnnd,  Engliah  whallng-afain,  m%. 
Eet  oipoo:  ^torafo,  HML  ^* 
Elephant,  458,  468.     ^^ 
Elgin,    Locdf    BMAk    oommiMiooar 

China  and  Japan,  549. 
Etiza,  Dntbh  ship  nnder   ^T»«**?n^   fle& 

446.  • 

Elsenk,  dizeetor  of  Jhddk  fMolacT,  M. 
Emha8Bie8»  Japanese,  to  U.  8.  A.,  549./. 
English;  attempt  to    xenew    the   tarn, 

denial,  485;  hostile  foeifngs  towndi^ 

of  the  Japanese,  457. 
Enghflh  East  fi[idiaComps&7»  139 ;  striiil 

to  renew  tho  txade,  2lM;  attaonlM 

a  xeviTal  of  intenoaiao,  81S  ;  IMn 

with  the  Dntflb  ono,  W. 

feototy  at  Hlido^  eslaMiiihe^  lit. 


English  tzade  sad  inteieows  wtttt  ^kiauL 
16M6!)^  177,  184,  106^  196,  MsTw- 
44%  454,  48S. 

Eqnipsge,  zeqidsits  to  jmmi&f,  288. 

Ezpott,  axtiefis,  of  255, 889, 390^  5QT,  m. 

Facata :  Hakata,  ff  #,  31 ;  chnich  at,  79. 
Facone :  Hakone,  tfift,  356,  407,  545. 
Faith,  Dutch  ship,  131. 
Famamatz :  Hamamatsn,  {S[t^,  354. 
Fama  Skimmi:    Hanashilmni,    tE^,    P^t 

over  doors,  303. 
Fans,  284. 

Faria.  AnJonio,  24  ff. 
Faxagava ;  Hasegawa,  ft^jl) JSWt    GoTer- 

nor  of  Nagasaki,  114. 
Faxiba;  Hashiba,  ^^,  (afterwaid   Taiko- 

sama)  95-97.  104,  105,  108,   110,    111 

Vide  Taiko-sama. 
Faxima:  Fushimi,  ^^,  152. 
Feiji :  Heiji,  ^Sz,  58,  560 
Feast  of  lanterns,  443. 
Fernandez,    Jeiin,  Jes'nt  missionary  50,  73, 
Ferreyra,  Father,  Christopher,  a   Porlogu- 

ese  missionary,  apoetacy  of,  ex-pxoTin- 

cial,  190,  202. 
Ferries    292 

Festivals,  G'i,  173,  397,  442,  470. 
Fide  Jori :  Hide  Yori,  Jffg[,  son  of  Taiko, 

119,  127,  129.  153,  154,  176. 
FideUty,  Dutch  ship,  134. 
Figen :    Hizen,  fltfl^,  53,     138,    264,    337, 

338,  455. 
Figc) :  Hig  >,  li^,  Custie  of,  343. 
Figure  treading,  227,  267.  397,  503. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  President  of  the  United 

States  of   America,  letter   of,    to    the 

Emperor  of  Japan,  509. 
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Fingeandono,  (?)  Hizen-dono,  ffiMi^,  am- 
bassador of  the    King  of    BaDgo,  31. 

Fingeindono :  (?)  Hizen-dono,  fftfltlBI:, 
tutor  of  the  prince  of  Bnngi,  37. 

Firanda:  Harada  Kiyemon,  /jjCfflJI^aH, 
a  Japanese  adventurer,  108,  113,  114, 
118. 

Firando.  Hirado,  ^^,  142,  152,  153,  163, 
173,  177,  180,  182,  186,  190,  194,  195, 
201. 

Firando ;  Hirado,  ^J^,  prince  of,  Mats- 
ura  Hoin,  «&fiHtfll«fif,  103.  126, 
144,  152,  153,  163-165,  177,  furnish 
the  ship  to  the  Dutch,  139,  tributary 
to  Bungo,  79. 

Fires,  68,  354,  355,  409,  431. 

Fire ;  at  Yedo,  204,  451.  542  ;  frequency 
of,  360 ;  precaution  against,  at  Yedo, 
361. 

Firemen,  359. 

Fire-plaoes.  307,  627,  540. 

Fisscher,  J.  F.  Van  Ovenneer,  one  of  the 
writers  on  Japan,  36,  459,  485  ;  court 
Journey  of,  486. 

Fitch,  Balph,  account  of  Portugnese 
tnide  by,  206,  E64. 

Fiunga:  Hyuga,  Piaj,  86;  war  for  the 
possession  of,  85. 

Flora  Juponica,  prepared  by  Zaccarini, 
from  Siebold's  collection,  490. 

Flower  gardens,  305,  306,  310. 

Flowers,  308,  310,  408. 

Fon  Mas :    Honmaru,  :l^fi,  297. 

Forest  trees,  408,  410. 

Formosa,  194,  210,  230. 

Fotei:  Hotei,  ^fi,  god  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  the  mercantile  class,  272. 

Fotoqui :  hotoke,  ft,  167,  171. 

Foxes,  67,  worship  of,  335. 

Foyne-Sama:  Matsuura  Boin,  SMtt^M 
fif,  king  of  Firando:  Birado,  4^^, 
142,  152,  163,  164 ;  death  177. 

Francis;  Odomo  Yoshishige,  :^ic9Mt 
king  of  Bango,  85,  92. 

Francis  Aspilcota.     Vide  Xavir. 

Fraciscans,  120,  123,  124,  158,  189;  at 
Miako  and  Yedo,  129;  establish 
themselves  at  Miako,  Osaka,  and 
Nagasaki,  118. 

Franklin,  American  ship,  447. 

Freitas,  Diego  de,  22. 

French  intercourse  with  Japan,  204,  ^9, 
579. 

Froez,  Louis,  81,  126,  130,  331. 

"  Frogs-in-a-well,"  party.    Vide  Antiforeign 

party. 

Fruit  trees,  407. 

Fucheo:  Fuchu,  J(ftp,  the  capital  of 
Bungo,  ft^,  present  Oita,  :^f^,  30, 
32,  37,  38,  73,  93. 

Funaban,  |g||,  or  ship  guard,  264. 

Funeral  ceremony,  439-442. 


Fungodono:  Mukai  Hyogo-no-Kami,  (d]^ 

:^*niH|P|,  the  amiral,  168. 
Furniture,  296,  401. 
Fusig.iwa:  Fujigawa,  flTirllj,  292,  355. 
Fusi^edagawa,  Stifjil,  291. 
Fusimi,    ^Ji,    new    city     founded     by 

Tiiiko,  112,  120,   166 ;  description  of, 

by  Kaempfer,  345. 
Fusi-no-Yama,  1t±\h,  355,  356,  407,  492, 

515,  545. 

Gago,  Father  Balthazar,  75,  77,  79. 

Qalvano,  Antonio,  governor  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, 21,  41,  42,  52 ;  his  account  of 
the  discovery  of  Japan,  23. 

Gantings:  Sho,  ^,51. 

Games,  332. 

Gaubil,  Father,  (Histoire  de  la  Dynostie 
des  Mongouz),  18. 

Geisenger,  Captain,  American  commander 
at  Canton,  500. 

Ge-Jas  or  Giazu.    Vide  lyeyosu. 

Gege,  (?)  T*.  67. 

Ghenji,  M^*  68. 

Ghingis  Khan,  J««iB!l»,  13. 

Gift,  English  ship,  182. 

Gingeng,  390. 

Gimmiyoktis :  Gimmiyaku,  i^lKSf,  exami- 
nation-officer, of  Matsumai,  notifica- 
tion from,  to  the  Russians,  480. 

Giwon,  Ken,  302. 

Globe,  English  ship,  161. 

Globius,  name  given  by  Doeff  to  Takaro 
Sampei,  Doeff 's  astronomer,  452,  468, 
486. 

Glyn,  Commander  of  the  Preble,  500. 

Gnecchi,  Father,  82,  86,  97,  116,  123,  12(5, 
129. 

Goa,  20]  42,  46-48,  76,  87,  105,  563. 

Gobanjosi:  Gobaujoshu  ^f^ffim*  263, 
501. 

Goo-su-Ten-Oo :  Gozutenno  ^BJjl^SEi  the 
ox-headed  prince  of  heaven,  302. 

Godo,  Witt,  212. 

Goede  Frouw,  Dutch  ship,  456. 

Gohow :  Gob5,  £;](,  a  Chinese,  36. 

Gold,  2(>9,  385,  531. 

Gk>lownin,  Captain,  Russian  naval  officer ; 
38,  36,  128,  421,  427,  451,  458 ;  at 
Kunasiri,  46u;  conveyed  to  Hakodate, 
461 ;  removed  ^  to  Matsumai,  465  ; 
escaped  and  is  recaptured,  467 ; 
leleased,  480. 

Gomez,  Father,   successor  to  Cuello,  102. 

Gonara,  ^^"Rt  the  hundred  and  ffixth 
Emperor,  58. 

Gongen-Sama,  W^Mi  ^^^  lyeyasu. 

Gongin-Soma  :  Gongen-Sama,  WtJiM*  ^^ 
lyeyasu. 

Gonsen-Sama :  GoDgen-Soma,  fll^ttl*  V^ 
lyeyasu. 


OoDmles,  lather,  Ongpnid.  90. 

<kaX  Newn,  ruitoli  fihip.  134. 

Goraizi :  Goivilsfi,  iJl%i[>,  Ihe  Ato  elduly 

men  at  Imperial  ronrt.  3115. 
Gonkiii,  ijmalmia,    tutor  Oat   iJaJ  at  Imla, 

«B. 

GoMvMi,  BsAttdunMit  U6. 

Ootto:~Oot%  SJI  T8;  A^itin  c^  at 
N«g«Mfcl,88. 

OoTsriMr,  at  Kfakc^  »7;  of  VmmU, 
out  UmMU  optti,  466:  of  OMka, 
KsMnp£e>'i  aaUnwi  wUfa,  US. 

Qowui,  417,  419. 

Qngorj  JUL,  pop«t  87,  90;  Met  at,  117, 

Griffon,  Dntcli  nclit, 
Otw,    Buoo,    nana 

Japu,  649. 
Onaid,    Fon^u,    M9,    tha    ildp    and 

harbor,  23S;  Uool^n,  nff,  the  gate, 

SSS ;  Tteilbaa.  ttAA  Ote  apT,  >38. 
OoaiUioiiaaB,  at  DtZiaa,  994. 
QnMtaTiaanl,  CVHfnal.  93. 
Qaam,   397,   296;    Ouit  introdnotin   into 

Ji^an,  SO,  41S,  S1&. 
QtMiDan,  Fktbv,  Loya  d^  94. 
OntdKl^  til. 
Ojabtut,   Bcgsr,  a   Datoh   Ptateatant,  Ua 

•Motrnt    o<    ntai^n  in  Juan,  167, 

188,  907,  MS. 

H:>ckliiyt.  22.  99.  113,  11^,  131,   207. 
H  g.iuiuir,  diteclor   of  Dutch  foclory,  195, 

I9t> ;  'Jul,  biB  account  of  persecution, 

19(). 
Hogendorp,  448. 

IlnlT.  manner  of  wearing,  412,  621,  5J3. 
Hakodate,    ]SI|B,   in    the    priDviivtlily   of 

MatHnmoi,   {&|t[,  t.b,   4UU,   UoIowtud 

at,    403 :    opaned    to   foreign    tmde, 

S24  :  description  of,  &29. 
Horria,  Towiiahend,   Aiaericnn   cnnRul  nt 

Simoda,   543 ;   .Tounitj   to   Yedo,  544 

ff,;  Imperial  undiencc,    &47 ;  ngoin  at 

Yedo,  548. 
Hawking.  Ifl7. 
Hawkins,  Sir  Johif,  132. 
Hawkinn.  Sir   Kichord.   ntlemiiteil  vojnge 

to  Japan.   132. 
Haj.  Jc^D.  (collection  of  Japancne  lettcis) 

94,  119.  13(1,  159. 
Ea;aBbi-DHigaku-Do-Kami,  tt:^VII!.  ^'o- 

perial  Commiaraoner  for  the  coucliiBion 

of  (Le  treaty,   524. 
Head-drcBBCB    and    cuTetiugti,    2K4,    413, 

515. 
Hector,  Engliah  ship,  161. 
Bdne,  resident  at  Simoda,  527. 
Heiis^ien.  Uiirris'  interpreter,  545,  547. 
Hidtyoshi ;      claims       homnge     of     the 

Uovernor    of    the    Philippines,    lOH ; 


I'euth  of  tlie  of  mother  of,  114.    I 
Kuubakundono  and  Tail(t>«uiia. 

Hidetada,  iiersonal  appsHHuuM  of,  147. 

lligbu-aya,  deacilptiDn  ot,    bj    T' 


oiDMian  t 
I  do   STO 


Oapu.  Dntdi  d^  iSi,  US,  IST. 
HMMhaok  tfcUw  980^  no. 

HotMS,  1«7.  4Ur 

" ■—  in  nr,  4bb. 


647. 

oription  of,  ta  I 

Owka,  84L 
Hoatman,  Oonultai^  Datdi  «mMk,  IA 

188, 189. 
Hyamunjoo:  Tawagtwa,  ■  ihW,    a*    tt* 

bar  <*  KacjaUm^  tOttk,  »^  SL 

Bwato  at  Uiaoa,  U7. 
Uo,  l^/rnVf.^P"^  ConmbmUmfK 

tar  Sm  eonolarioa  at  traah,  UL 
Mm.  9S,  004.  619. 
Ifny:  ihai.  ^ff,  43-J,  440,  443. 
IgnntiuB   Loyola,   founder  of  the  order  of 

Jenuit,  42.  45. 
ImhoS,  20R ;  work  on  Datafa  trade,  384. 
Inii,  .a,  441. 

ImiMirt.  arHcleo  of,  344,  255,  453.  507. 
Inari.  ffl]^.  the  god  and  protector  of   dw 

foxes.  334. 
Ingan,  Btc.  Chineae  Buddhint  clergy,  311. 
Inns,  146.  167,  305. 
Idoob   Bhinano-no-Kami.   ^±fflil'3'tSf, 

516,  517. 
Intfrraarriagea,  174,  196. 
Interpretera   at   Desima,    230,   379,    388; 

tugh :    DaUaSii.  :k»1S.   331 ;    boiue : 

Xaits^i,  AaS;     inferior:    SKotfiHl, 

fi^l^,  331;  learning  Interprotet*  or 

apijrtniices :  Eeikoljmji,^^g![tt.23l. 

Ninban  :     Nenban,    ^S,  331;    tme, 

-230;   president     Tii^inuitgvkt,  anQ 

m.  iSS. 
losikawa   Gibngemon  :   GibnyemoD,  '^Jll 

M9K;&nn,  O'fona  of  DeeiiEas,  339. 
lakutak,  piofeffiotship  of  Japanese  at,  44G, 

451. 
Jfje:  Ise,  ftf^,  temple  of,  61. 
I'Bibo ;  ItKubo,  lohiba,  —■^,  55,  209. 

Iwo^-ebima,    ^£Jh,    at 
B  of  The  bty  of  Nag      " 


lyejusn.  Tofciignwa,  |CJl]tS,  bnmder    ot 
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wife,  482 ;  released  unconditionally, 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  (OgoBho-snma, 
i<m'f\m.  Gongen-sama,  W^^)  127- 
J2y,  137-13y,  U'A,  US,  155,  157,  168, 
177,  420. 
Izawa,  i^^^ft'^.  Imperial  Commistdoner 
for  the  conchifdon  of  the  treaty,  524. 

Jacata :  Yakata,  jg^,  54. 

JammoboB :  YamabiiHhi,  Ulf^,  or  monntain 
priests,  06,  223,  259,  320,  321,  356. 

Jancigny,  De,  author  of  Japan,  491,  508; 
account  of  Dutdi  trade,  5(i6 ;  trciitise 
on  Japanese  coins  5^2. 

Japan ;  abundance  of  gold  in,  14-15 ;  con- 
versatives  and  liberals  in,  429 ;  dis- 
covery of,  by  the  Europeans,  21,  22, 
34,  35;  division,  53,  icO;  first  native 
•  Christian  in,  39 ;  funeral  ceremony, 
439  ff.;  law  of,  268,  423  ;  liberal  ideas 
in,  428 ;  Marco  Polo's  ac<x>unt  of, 
14  ff. ;  marriage  ceremony,  43'!  ff.j 
military  force,  198 ;  mourning,  441 ; 
.  municipal  police,  269 ;  opened  to  all 
religious  cnlers  by  Paul  V.,  175 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  13 ;  Pinto's  ac- 
count of,  37  ff.;  political  state,  VSl  ff.; 
realm  of  Kami,  110 ;  tax,  269 ;  turbu- 
lence and  commotion  in,  54,  81 ; 
whale  fishery,  19  J. 

Japanese;  adventurous  spirit,  141,  186, 
5()5  ff;  antipathy  towards  foreigners, 
IGC,  4i9,  446,  494,  543,  549 ;  arms  of, 
413 ;  at  Acapulco,  121  ;  at  Amboyna, 
185  ;  at  Etorofu,  f J|£  and  Kuna  jiri, 
N'^,  460;  at  Formosa,  194;  at 
Irkutsk,  445,  451 ;  at  Macao,  142  ;  at 
Malacca,  142 ;  at  Queen  Charotte's 
Isd.,  491  ;  Character  of.  70,  160,  220, 
:  28,  333,  423,  570 ;  dislike  of  Europe- 
an victuals,  396;  dread  of  foreigners, 
494 ;  fond  of  drinking,  261 ;  Kaem- 
pfer's  opinion  about,  219,  228,  333 ; 
pay  respect  to  old  ago,  479  ;  prohibit- 
ed to  go  out  of  the  country,  191 ; 
small  eater,  470 ;  superstitions  of,  302, 
303  ;  temperate  in  drinking,  470. 

Java,  21 

Jebisu :  Yebisu,  |K(,  god  particularly  wor- 
shipped  by  the   mercantile  class,  227. 

Jedo :  Ye<lo,  X^p.  Pa.ssim,  Castle  of,  as 
described  by  Thunberg,  413 ;  descrip- 
tion of,-  by  Harris,  546 ;  description 
of,  by  Don  Bodrigo,  144;  description 
of,  by  Kaempfer,  36i»  ff.;  fire  at,  542  ; 
political  government  of,  362 ;  resi- 
dence of  the  emi)eror,  362,^.;  survey 
of  the  bay  of,  518,  520;  tuffon  or 
hurricane  at,  177. 

Jejumi :  Yebumi,  K^.  Vide  figure-tread- 
ing. 

Jerome,  son  of  the  king  of  Huga,  P  fn],  89. ' 


Jestin :  Yeizan,  dllj,  352. 

Jeso :  Yezo,  jg^,  100,  101,  203.  444 ;  chief 
Japanese  settlement  on,  445 ;  Dutch 
exploration  of,  201 ;  east  coast  of, 
461. 

Jesuits.  P^lss'im.  Answer  to  the  charge 
against,  189 ;  austerities  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, 75 ;  banishment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, 98;  causes  of  their  success, 
44 ;  causes  of  the  prohibition  by  Hi- 
deyoslii,  110;  charges  agukist,  114, 
121,  189;  condition  in  the  Kingdoms 
of  KiOsliifl,  101, 102  ;  converted  princes 
at  the  head  of  Corean  Campiign,  112  ; 
favorable  conditon  for,  79;  flourish- 
ing condition  of,  at  Miako,  81 ;  gain 
the  favor  of  Chinese  Emperor,  214; 
hospitils  established  by,  75  ;  htitred  of 
Frandscans  and  dominicans  against, 
117 ;  miracles  performed  by  the 
missiontfnes,  71 ;  Missionaries  at  Ya- 
maguchi,  74,  77,  82  ;  numbers  of 
converts  and  educational  institutions, 
102 ;  organization  of  the  order,  43 ; 
painful  uncertainty  of,  175 ;  reesta- 
bliahment  at  Nagasaki,  Miako  and 
Osaka,  129 ;  revenue  of  the  inifision, 
121 ;  seminaries  and  colleges  of  the 
order,  97,  103,  105,  187. 

Jezeble,  wife  of  Civan,  king  of  Bungo,  85. 

Jih-pun-quo,  13. 

Jocimon.     Vide  Joscimon. 

Jodo,  il^,  description  of,  by  Kaempfer,  345. 

Jodogawa,  W^l  340. 

John,  Companion  of  Anjiro,  48. 

John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  45. 

Jokaitz:  Yukkaichi,  BHBrlf.  353. 

Joriki :  Yoriki,  H:^,  54,  262. 

Joritomo :  Yoritomo,  f|9)),  58,  324,  325. 

Joscimon:  Odomo  Yoshimunc,  King  of 
Bungo,  :kJ^9i^,  85,  98,  apostacy, 
102;  cowardice  of;  115,  rescued  by 
Kodera,  97 ;  stripped  of  his  estates, 
116 

Josida :  Yoshida,  iSfffl,  present  Toyohashi, 
^.m  354. 

Josi  Far:  Yoshiharu,  Hr]^,  58. 

Joehi  Tir:  Josi  Tir:  Yoshiteru,  $(]E|,  the 
Kubo-Sama :  ^-^^,  58,  80. 

Journal  Asiatique,  141,  385. 

Journal  of  commerce  (New  York),  520, 
527 

Juma  Oka  Tsusdmu-no-Kami :  Yamaoka 
Tsushinia-no-Kami,  lll08iH&^.  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  gigj,  264. 

Jurisprudence,  69. 

Justice,  administration  of,  200,  268,  300. 

Kachi,  Taohatay :  Takataya  Kahei,  ^^ 
MM^^^  capture<l  by  Rikord,  472 ; 
effort  to  release  the  Kussian  i>risoner8, 
478 ;  female   companion    of,  474 ;  his 


.*77ji«taiin,teKini^M.*76;  «Bi^wt»a 
"^      TtHagt  oppowto  Wmoa^ 


^' _ 

4t|t,  ft  JsiM«M  Intapnta  to 
kwi^  UV. 
.Kuu  KoB,  Mr.  »7.  W^ 


Kami 


the  litta  fa)  UB  MflMir, 


dInhml  ml  Dntdn  mit  hj.  Mt,  Mi, 


Sm^  or  Bin,  N 

ai,  880,  419,  MB. 


'XxuraCar,  XtnsdbNt ;  I^  IS,  UB,  906, 
BIO.  918,  mU,  400,  406.  4M.  43i,4Bl\ 
■mml  in  J^atn,  217 ;   •nJUntoa  ^tiOi 


;J17  ; 

with  tlio  amprror.  3bi)  Jf,;  amlieni . 
of  leave,  377  ;  enrly  iUB,  216;  entmnije 
into  Miolco,  MB ;  entrance  into  Xtdo, 

,  3Sd;  (niuiliur  rooeplion  of ,  at  Court,  371; 
firei  Jonrnoj  to  (lit  t'onrl,  ■•77  ■  litat" 
JtMHicT  !o  Yeik',  :].!'■  ■' ,  M-  !■■.  I.,, 
'  U';  lanils  at  De~<i..  .  ..  ' 
bottttiy,  283;  hh  iif 
ot  Japan,  320;  return  tu  nolknd, 
221 ;  aeconcl  aiuiience,  373 ;  Tixit  to 
the  bif^  offlciala,  373  if.,-  works, 
222. 

KamtcbatkH,   first  bnowD  to  Europeans, 

Kanagawa,   #&}t\,   358,    525 ;    opened  to 

foraign  trade,  M3. 
Kandarin,   tenth  part   of  a  man,  equal  to 

5,H3  grains  troy,  28. 
Eangos,  XH,  description  of,  287. 
Kappa,  '0'^.  a  c]oak  against  rainj  weather, 

284,  372. 
Karoo :  Karo  *^,  243,  202 
Kau, .tenth   part   of  a   kandarin,   near  ais 

tenth  of  a  grain  troy,  29,  65,  Ml. 
EaakodoDo :  Hunda  Ruziike~no-Snke,  34c^ 

±.W1ViFtt-   '">''''  KonBoqnidono. 
Kntngeno :  Kntuginu,  Hffl,  a  short  clonk, 

mi. 

KalBogan-n   Hozun :    KatBUMfEamt   Hozan, 

ttJllffl^.  I>iilch  Hcholar,  phydcian  to 

the  Hliog  m,  ifVf,  «tU. 
Katti.   or  catty,   n  weight   of  eli  t«ata,  or 

a  hundred  nod  x'xty  mas.  IS. 
KawBgnla  'i'Kinn-KnmJ ;  Kawngncoi  Setlan- 

no-Kami,     JllnfllW'S'i     goTemor    of 

NHgnnaki,  2C3. 
Kawasaki,  JI|I4,   545. 
KesBeleR,  a  Japanese  interpreter  of  Bikord, 

48lt,  "^ 


bta  MoooBt  of  tt»'  miii||U-  «f  At 

br  cne  pMKm  to  aaotlMK,  fiL  4>T. 

Kli^iotb,  iMHtad  OrinUM^  «^  «n,W^ 
8Sa,  85^  881  885,  UOL  491^  451.  m 

Kobuigi:  kobuL  .4^  aaUonal  a* 
ot    JiqjwTlB,   Mff,    SU^     M*  /, 


a<n:  Bim,  XV,  SBl 
Dkf:^£^sr^K 
3kw«,  >).f ,  Capttal  c<  Ite 
Bown,  •»«^  888, - 


wjaoiliu*  at 
■i|.    FJih  Kbm- 


of  C 


a  Cumimigu.  112. 


KonBHjnidono :  HonJn  Kotntt 

S-bBfriFJ*.    prme    mini«i«r, 
US,  154.  155,  15ti,  168. 

KcBierflWBki.  exploration  of,  444. 

Kounidnimio,  |t|^£,  ^ 

Konra.  ']•)){,  at  Tanekwdiiinn.  US. 

lioyama  Yeiaimtm,    9lllS£(lin,  J 
JIfff,  ..f  Ur^iRi..  &15,  51G,  51'.). 

liratlo:  Karnf.iti.,  ^/s:.  liNl. 

Knini.^r,  Cunrnd,  liuiid  of  the  Dnlili  l"i 


a.   100,  144,  444. 


Krista-Mnto,  «HSi«t6a.  36. 
ErnaenHtem,   Captain,   Commandei    of   a 

Banian  Tenet  449. 
Kublai-Khan,  UKAIMF.  13,  14,  18, 
Enbo-Sama.  St^llt.  iSbiipm),  54,  U,  42(^ 

«n,  431 ;  allwed  maider  of,  429. 
Enoe,  &K,  Conitier;  57,  60,  427. 
KnO,  #A.  ^  ^  889. 
Konadiir :  Km 

460,  471. 
Knno,  Xlt,  fortr«Ba  of,  355. 
Eurlle  Talanda,   100,  003,   444,   445,   483; 

discovery  of,  bj  the  Dnlii,  303. 
Rnmme,  Aff^lE,  338. 
Kutsnka   Samon :    Knchiki   S.,   ^^itm 

prince    of   Tamba,  fl-jt,  424. 
Kwambak.  Vide  Kambakniulono. 

Lacker  and  Uckered    wai«^  69,   309,  53] 

537,  568. 
Ladoga,  Amerlcnn  whaler,  49R,  5118. 
Ladj    Pintle,    clipper     dilp    Crom     San 

Francisco,  533. 
Lainez,  Salmaron,  founder  of  the  Jemit, 

43. 
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Lampacan,  28,  29. 

Lancaster,  Captain,  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  182,  139. 

Langsilorff,  his  narrative  of  Russian 
expedition  to  Japan,  449. 

La  Peronse,  203 ;  exploration  of,  444. 

Lattices,  369. 

Lawrence,  a  converted  Japanese,  28. 

Lawrence,  American  whale-ship,  499. 

Lazman,  Lientenant,  445,  449,  465,  468, 
479. 

Le  Fevre,  founder  of  the  Jesuit,  43. 

Leh-ta,  original  name  of  Buddha,  65. 

Leonsaima:  Nakagawa  Kyozayemon,  4i|l| 
J^lk^Kf  captured  by  Chwostoff,  471, 
472. 

Letter;  of  the  king  of  Bungo  to  the  lord 
of  Tanegashima,  31 ;  ot  Xavier,  48-49; 
of  Cosme  de  Torres,  51,  82 ;  of  Pinto 
to  the  college  of  Goimbra,  78 ;  of 
Almeida,  81,  l30;  of  Froez,  81,  113, 
J30 ;  of  Vilela.  82,  443  ;  of  the  king 
of  Bungo  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  89 ; 
of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  to  the  king  of 
Arima,  93 ;  of  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  to 
Bideyoehl,  105 ;  of  Japanese  ambassa- 
dors to  Pope  Sixtiis  v.,  107 ;  of 
Hideyoshi  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  108 ;  of  Hideyoshi  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Goa,  110,  114;  of  Father 
Organtino,  119;  of  Rodriguez,  130; 
of  lyeyasu  to  the  king  ot  Holland, 
143;  of  Wm.  Adams,  160,  174;  of 
lyeyasu  to  the  king  of  EnglaDd,  171 ;  of 
Sotelo  to  Pope  Urban  \m.,  189;  of 
Capt.  Pellow  to  the  Governor  of 
Nngiisaki,  455;  of  Teisnke,  ff  J-.^Dtl, 
to  die  officer  at  Kunashiri,  470 ;  of 
Shogun  to  Commodore  Biddle,  497  ;  of 
Fillmore,  Prudent  of  U.  S.  A.,  to  Sho- 
gun, 509 ;  of  Harris,  544. 

Lew  Chew  Islands :  Biukiu,  f)t^,  27,  30, 
34,  141,  215,  495,  522;  a  dependency 
of  the  kingdom  of  l^'utsuma,  100 ; 
conquest  of,  101 ;  five  Jesuits  arrested 
at,  202. 

Liampo.  Vide  Ningix>. 

IJano,  envoy  from  Manilla,  113. 

Lifsu :  Kublai  Khan,  18. 

Linschoten,  Hugh,  J 32,  564. 

Lords,  list  of,  as  given  by  Curon,  197 ; 
the  suite  of,  on  Journey,  199. 

Louis  XIV.,  letter  frt^m,  204. 

Loyola,  George,  u  Jaxxinese  Jesuit,  86. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  42,  43 

Lncin,  Portuguese  biographer  of  Xavior,  71. 

Lugor,  25. 

Luther,  founder  of  the  Jesuit,  43. 

Macao,  IKHI,   77,   86,    109,  122,  124,   130, 

154,  i^7,  192,  2(K5,  2G7,  491. 
McCoy,  pritioner  in  jJax)au,  502.  503. 


Mcdonald,  prisoner  in  Japan,  503,  bQi, 

Maffei,  22,  71,  130. 

Magellan,  Straits  of,  131.  132,  134. 

Mahey,  Jacques,  133,  134. 

Maize,  537. 

Makino  Bingo,  ttif  JBtt^a'Jitfl.  the  em- 
]^)eror's  x)i^cip*t^  counselior  and  fa- 
vorite, 364. 

Malacca,  21,  24,  87,   142. 

Malela.  Father,  (Histoire  General  do  la 
Cliina),  17. 

Mancio,  great  nephew  of  the  king  of 
Bungo,  89. 

Manilla,  109.  117,  120,  121,  126,  140.  159, 
184,  189,  207. 

Manji,  §(^,  14. 

Mansie:  Manju,  MB^>  ^  ^^  ^^  round 
cakes,  312,  375,  378,  379. 

Manufactures,  68,  337,  349-350,  537,  567. 

MaiJS,  Japanese,  221,  419,  489. 

Marco  Polo,  14-17. 

Mariner,  British  surveying  ship,  504. 

Marriage,  199.  432-439,  469,  470. 

Martyis,  186,  190,  196,  celebration  of,  by 
Lojx)  de  Vega,  178 ;  firmness  of,  179 ; 
1st  one  in  Japan,  123. 

Mas,  29,  208. 

Matelief,  Dutch  captain,  141. 

Matheson,  (k>mmHnder  of  the  British  sur- 
veying ship  Mariner,  504. 

MatHdaira  Tku,  429. 

Matsmai :  Matsumaye,  djf,  100,  445, 465, 
466. 

Matsmi.     Vide  Matsmai. 

Matsuri,  %  27(),  422. 

Mazomoney:  Date  Masamone,  #^|k^. 
158.  i^www, 

Meals,   51,   332,   375,   378,   401,   462,  466. 

470,  ' 

Medicine,  353,  410  ./f.,  539. 
Melis,  Thomas,  an  English  jrtlot,  133. 
Mendosa,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  51. 
Menesez,    Don    Edmund    de,    viceroy    of 

Goa,  106. 
Mercator,  voyage  of  the  ,  495. 
Merchants,  32,  54,  272,  406,  452,  483. 
Mesquito,  Father  Diego  de,  86,  88. 
Messengers,  304. 
Mexico,  intercourse  with  Japan,   123,  155. 

157-159,  189. 
MeyJan,   G.   F.,   director  at   Desima,  hie 

L<x>k  on  Japan,  487. 
Mia,  'ap,  temple  of  the  Sinto  religion,  61, 

62,  260,  301,  302.  -o-     i       i 

^^^*»  K.  PK«ent  Atsuta,  JRH,  353. 

Miako,  -j^fS^,  53,  56,  98,  102,  110,  123.  126. 
129,  154,  171,  879,  403;  attack  by 
Morindono,  80;  flourishing  ooudition 
of  Jesuit  mission  at,  81 ;  description 
of,  by  Kaempfer,  349  ;  description  of, 
by  Rodrigo,  150 ;  inhabitants  of,  350 ; 
ruined  by  civil  wars,  72:  terrible 
fire,  431. 


Midwel,  Dgm,  93, 
Minckuiio.   21. 
,MiJiilii    Tononomo:    Miyngi   Tonomo,  g 
U^-Rii  SffteznoT  of  Nngaaski,  204. 
Slikmiip.  mn-  ytde  Dain. 
Hikmi,  Wn,  or  smoU  eigbt-angulaT  ditiiie, 

^71 1,  272. 
Uiniitauka,  %St.  or  tomb  of  eiuB,  S-2. 
SlinBM  of  New  Spain,  wanted  by  lyeyasa. 


512. 


US, 

HalnecM^  31,  S%  41, 

1(0.10/ 
■oMtaiT  8r>tom>  Ul  #. 

Hingd  Iniadon  of  It-ym,  il. 
HnuuH,   Anold,    katlua  of   JfefnoraUa 

AitafaiM,  StM,  aes :  aeoount  ot  dmt 

o<  illTCr  tad  gcOa,  908. 


Sa,  1«^   IBS,  lU, 


nari,  ««7ciic,  n,  8(^  3 

Honiaon,  voyage  of  tbe,  491-493. 

Moto,  Antony  ile,  22. 

Mount  of  Mnrtyra,  Vii. 

Monrnins,  440-443. 

Mom  :    Mt^nsa,    3t>   '^^^  '•  buTuing  itith, 

410. 
MntBSBki :    Uorisoki    Gongen,  Jft'flHSQti 

270,  272. 
Munt-Bynkyo,  ^JI^#^,  3C. 
Murray,  Lieutenant,  527. 
Moaio  and  muaicAl  inatrumenta,  165,  274, 

536. 
Mythology,  Japanese,  62,  271,  272. 


Sabores,  Hieronynio  de,  207. 

Nagasaki,  f^ttf.  Passim.  All  vhiiiches  at, 
doBttoyal,  ISl ;  arrival  of  English 
ship  Piiueton,  454  ;  Clunette  al,  'il ' 
Chinene  temples  at,  2111 ;  Chorai 
82 ;  Cliuich  destroyod,  114 ;  compla^ 
ina  of  oppi^anons  of  tlio  collector, 
107;  cnwa-eiaminatioQ  of  foreign 
Bhips  at,  218 ;  I>ai/,\uin,  Klf ,  at,  204  ; 
depnlymayoi  of,  264 ;  ileHcription  i^, 
by  Kaempfeij  256 ;  (ieacription  of  (Ue 
harbonr  hy  Kaempfer,  218 ;  fortified 
by  the  Portngueee,  85;  frequency  of 
.  eiecntiou  at,  aOO ;  governor  of,  SffJ  ; 
inhabitnnta  of,  261 ;  mayors  oc  biu- 
gomaatera  at,  next  in  rank  to  the 
govenioi,  261;  Poitugueae  ueicliant 


:  rapid  glowtL,  luoile  on  imp^ 
own,    101 :    aeminnry    at,    1*9; 
goveimneat  at,  *J66. 
Niikawtt  Bimnati :   Nflknguwa  Jnnnn,   >fi^l| 
ffJti,  Dutoli  Bcbolar,  phyBici>it  Id  tiw 
pritH<«  of  Wakasi,  ^K,   *3I\ 
Nan-bnn,  WW,  Honthern  iNU-bnrijul.  36. 
Nugnlo,  fin.  *?-.  7*.  ".  *?■ 
n.    the     lord    of    Tanee     ' 
)i7"jr. 
Nengoe,  3&. 
New  Girinea,  21. 
Now  yew's  day,  396.  470. 
'liaaua,  D.  B.  atMinet,  GSa 
JidMhaa.  nridant  at  Smoda 
Nido :  AniOm,  HWk  UL 
Niko :  BIkkS,  H  *,  umple  d£ 
Niraada :  Vamaaudit,  lir~"~~ 
mnban::  NnlMn,  tfm 
Hingpo,  mt,  U.  «%%  K 
NlnaiM ;  fli^uHUani,  Z.i.iL,  ttT. 
NlponlMM:  mbonlMAi,  B«li|,  98^  an 
NiBiiBnnL  MM',  "t  BMUgaiitea,  80. 
ViMjod:  ER^bjlMii,  1111^- mi'inillii. 

L  Od»:  KoUnam;  RobaaMt: 

ha«^  to  Btddhfat  priiwt.  t^  «d 


Nc^onha,  Don  Alonzo  de,  30. 
Noti&oAtiona  to  foreign  vesaels,  GOO. 
Nova  Zemtila,  diacovery  of,  132. 
Nnmismatology,  533. 
Nuyts,    Peter   de,    pretended    unhaamilM 

from  the   king  of  HoUood,  AJtain  cC, 

1U4,  195,  566. 


Oatli.  Japanese  fana  of,  227. 
Obaku.  las.  211- 
Obani :  Oban,  AW,  55. 


Ogoabo-Sama.     Vbit  lyeynm. 

m,  332,  395. 

Oitz :  OtBu :  jt»,  352. 

Ojingawa:  Oigawa,  izi^M,  355;   paraua 

of,  291. 
Uknxaki,  ^4",  3.'^. 
Oke  Jeeo ;  Oku  Yezo,  lUBK.  lOO. 
Omura,  AM;  SC.   ml,    IW,   455;  hay  o^ 

336;    a    depenileDoy    ut   Ariiua,   80; 

Since  of,  Ixiplised,  82 ;  prinoe  o^  in 
e  army  againHt  t'oren,  113. 
OjTOop:  Unippu,  (aflfc  lOO. 
Ouumo,  Aft,  (leHcnpUaa  <^  538. 
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Opinm  war  in  China,  494. 

Order;  for  the  banidiment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, 97 ;  to  destroy  the  churches 
in  Miako,  Osaka  and  Sakai,  98. 

Orfanel,  Father  Fray  Jacinto,  189. 

OriDga:  Uraga,  ffBR,  169. 

Osaka,  izWi  \  53,  97,  98,  123,  153.  154, 
289 ;  an  Imperial  town,  102 ;  as  seen 
by  Saris,  16 1 ;  burned  by  civil  war, 
177 ;  castle  of,  127,  343 ;  residence  of 
Hideyori,  127 ;  clay  of,  306 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Kaempfer,  339.^.;  gov- 
ernor of,  343;  observatory  at,  129; 
seminary  at,  103. 

Osqui  :  Usnki,  Bf^,  37 ;  a  fortress  of  the 
king  of  Bungo,  32. 

Ottona,  C^.  magistrate  the  of  street,  265, 
220,  2r>6 ;  of  Desima.  223,  224,  226, 
232,  233,  238,  239,  243,  249. 

Oun  Zen  ga  dak:  Unzen-ga-Take,  ift^4^ 
Jft,  a  volcano  in  the  province  of  Hi- 
zen,  sinking  of  the  summit,  431. 

Oxu :  Oshu,  11^,  158. 

Pacheco,  Father,  188. 

Painting,  cosmetic,  392,  487. 

Palace,  of  Shogiin  at  Yeilo,  146. 

Papenbnrg,  an  island  near  Nagasaki,  256. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  400. 

Paper  haugiugs,  258. 

Parker,  Dr.,  491,  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Morrison,  493. 

Patana:  present  Patau y,  ^fH^j  24,  25. 

Paul  v..  Bull  of,  175. 

Paulo  He  Santa  Fe :  Paul  of  the  Holy 
Faith.     Vifle  Anjiro. 

Pazio,  Father  Francis,  129. 

Pearls,  15,  336. 

Pedro  dc  Faria,  captain-genend  of  Malac- 
ca, 24. 

Pegu,  21. 

PeUow,  captain,  Commander  of  English 
frigate  ITiaeton,  454. 

Pereyra,  Buys,  79. 

Peryra,  William,  79. 

Perota,  Anton'o,  22. 

Perry,  Commodoro  Mathew  C;  arrival  of, 
at  Uraga,  513 ;  departure  of,  from 
Japau,  519,  533;  interview  of,  with 
Imperial  Commissioners,  516 ;  negot- 
ijition  of  the  treaty,  52]  ;  reappear  in 
the  bay  of  Jedo,  520 ;  selected  as  the 
head  of  the  Amcri&in  expedition  to 
Japan,  508;  sign  the  treaty,   523. 

Persecution;  ferocity  of,  180, 181,  186,  187; 
renewed  in  1614,  176;  Torment  of 
the  Fosse,  189. 

Peter  d'Alcaceva,  Jesuit  missionary,  75. 

Phaeton,  English  frigate,  454. 

rhel>e:  Hemi,  j®^,  174. 

iniiHp  II.,  king  of  Spain,  87,  91,  94. 


PhiUppines,  52.  108,  113,  114,  118,  120, 
121,  126,  131,  141,  144,  180,  2C7. 

Physicians,  409,  410,  412,  452,  488. 

Picul.  29. 

Pilgrimage,  62 ;  to  Ise,  ^^,  303,  3ia 

PtUows,  307. 

Pinkerton,  collection  of  voyage  of,  200, 
205. 

Pinto,  Femam  Mendez,  23,  27-34,  37-40, 
72,  562;  again  in  Bungo,  37;  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  ]>om  Pedro  de 
Faria,  24 ;  goes  to  Buugo,  32 ;  4th 
time  in  Japan,  76 :  his  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Japan,  27 ;  his  career  up 
to  1537,  23 ;  in  China,  25-26 ;  meets 
with  iSrancis  Xavier,  40;  return  to 
Ningo,  34;  return  to  Lisbon,  death. 
78;  sojourn  at  Tanegashima,  27. 

Playing  at  cards,  479. 

Plays,  164,  273,  422. 

Plymouth,  American  man-of-war,  512. 

Portniit,  36. 

Portugal,  separation  from  Spain,  201; 
union  with  Spain,  87,  132. 

Portuguese;  attempt  to  revive  commerce 
with  Japan,  203 ;  banifdied  out  of 
Japan,  191 ;  beginning  of  their  tradp 
with  the  East,  20;  confined  to 
Desima,  191 ;  descendant  of,  by 
Japanese  women,  shipped  off,  196 ; 
extent  of  the  trade  with  Jap.,  206; 
jealousy  and  hatred  between  Si>aniiu:ds 
and,  109;  looses  the  courage  and 
spirit,  141;  monopolize  the  commerce 
of  Indian  seas,  131 ;  their  possession 
in  the  East,  2(j-2l. 

Portuguese  tnule  and  intercourse  with 
Japan;  21,  27,  34,  76,  99,  105-108, 
110,  111,  121,  152,  154,  186,  191,  192, 
203. 

Post-houses,  167,  304. 

Powhatan;  American  war-steamer,  542, 
549. 

Preble,  American  sloop-of-war,  500,  503, 
504. 

Presents;  of  Dutch  director  to  the  Em- 
peror and  high  officials,  277 ;  of 
Dutch,  in  1651,  203 ;  of  Hideyoshi  to 
the  viceroy  of  Goa,  111 ;  of  the 
viceroy  of  Goa  to  Hideyoshi,  lu6 ;  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  governor  of  Osaka, 
344  ;  of  the  Emperor  and  high 
officials  to  Dutcli  directory,  25l\  3/0, 
379,  417;  to  high  official  at  Yedo, 
373 ;  to  the  governor  of  Miako,  347. 

Princes  of  the  empire ;  119,  197-2(,(>,  277, 
314-318.  431;  train  of,  as  seen  by 
Kaempfer  359. 

Pring,  Martin,  commander  of  English 
fleet,  182. 

Privileges,  of  trade  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 169 ;  renewed,  161,  177. 
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PiRMlttiuiliaii  vlaoe,  999. 

Idi^  oC  idbna.  99. 
PoUio  ezecotion,  9(X^  85a 
PuTCliM.  8aa»^  la^  199,  179, 185. 

QuaolDsniaair,  oodninaiMVir  oC  ^  CSiaiitgr, 
136. 
|fc489. 
>:lUivwi%ft«,  858. 

Cifaadotto's  Jafai^  Jmgtautm  at,  481. 

Baffloi,  88^  418,  487,  458;  hk  aooonnlB 
oflhiloh  tndd,  453;  oninkm  of 
Dutch  trade,  385. 

Baw  siOc,  945. 

Bed  lioii,  Diittth  Mtp.  142,  161. 

Bfltealuiieiii  hoQMB,  311. 

B4miiHit,  Abel,  411,  495.  4*2a 

Bceenoff,  Comity  emlMflBBdor  from  tbe 
Car,  449 ;  lefoMl  of  the  leqtiert  of, 
450;  levenge  apon  tiie  Japeneeo  451. 

R^eidfaig  direolor,  ptdit  of;  949. 

BeYenuee  of  jniiioesj,  185;  as  glTen  by 

Biocd,  Hatea488. 

Bioe,  54,  167,  404,  462. 

Bikord,  Captain,  oommander  o!  the 
Diana,  471-483;  at  Kunajiri,  471; 
again  at  Knnajiii,  476 ;  at  Hakodate, 
478. 

Rioehen:  Ryosen-ji,  Till|#»  a*  Simoda, 
53(). 

Bivers,  291,  576. 

Road,  147,  167,  288,  290;  crowd  and 
throng  upon,  314,  324. 

Roanoke,  U.  8.  steamer,  500. 

Rodrigo  de  Vivero,  governor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  audience  with  Hidetnda,  147 : 
niidience  with  lyeyasu,  148 ;  diHchnrges 
the  Japanese  from  confinement,  141  ; 
is  furnished  with  a  ship,  149 ;  ship- 
wrecked, 144. 

Kochiguez,  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuit,  43,  45. 

Rodriguez,  Father.  107,  109, 124,  128,  130  ; 
his  Japanese  grammar,   556. 

Roofs,  297,  399,  527,  529,  540. 

H<jyal  Anne,  £nglish  ship,  182. 

Royal  James,  English  ship,  182. 

Ilundall,  author  ot  Memorials  of  Japan, 
174. 

Russian  intercourse  with  Japan,  445,  449, 
471-483,  542. 


S:idudono:    Honda    Sndono-Kami,  ;4c|;& 
iBL^£^,   president    of    the    princes 


oooimO  and  |MiMr 

158. 
pMnftUmn,  Jannniiiii  asttkooMiift  pL  lOL  sBI^ 

441^  445. 
SaaainL  Ml,  519. 

i3Sda.miX,M^ 

8t    Raaeia,  SpaiiMi  fldlaw,  14A. 

St    iip^^hifftfi^  file  pami 'Sabtt  flt  fj^nrn, 
88. 

SalaO,  M.  a&  ti^arial  to^ro,  ]€i; 
fijaU:  ad4  •!•  i'Soaaba* 


Halinafoii,  fomvctoF  of 


Afte 


77; 


na  dJoK 
JesnitJS. 

Sanefaiaii,   JhM.  91,    96^ 

XaTlar  al^  75w 
Saiidvioh»{i|Iaiid6ia,  in  fttptfUL  489* 

wovinoe  of  cGbiaii,  887,  98L 

San  Jadnto^  United  Slatea  atoamar,  518. 

San  mOio,  a  fi^aoki  Mj^  198^  141. 

Santaiem,  95. 

Santroort,  MeUaluv  TQiifl  one  of  liia  pontggtif^ 
nkma  of  Adtaaa^  158^  188b 

fiaiamang,  Bnrikii  ftig^  ^NL 

Bantoga,  Amenoan  men-of-war,  '93. . 

Saxia,  John,  Oaphdn,  ooaunabder  of  ffm 
English  fleet,  161-174,  179,  981; 
arriyal  at  Hirado,  "^J^,  162  ;  arriTal  at 
Osaka,  Foshimi  and  Miako,  1C6; 
audience  with  lyeyasu,  168;  leavoi 
Japan,  173 ;  in  the  Molaccas,  161 ; 
return  to  Hirado,  172. 

Satori,  fi|ij ,  212. 

Sawaas,  261.  Vide  Sowas. 

Seyer,  177. 

Scheuchzer,  Dr.  I.  O.,  translator  of 
Kaempfer's  History  of  Japan,  221. 

Sciencee,  Japanese,  69,  410. 

Seimei :  Abe-no-Seimei,  $fiFB)|9],  aatiolo- 
ger,  334. 

Semaus:  Yenma,  fftt,  323. 

Seni :  Zeni,  ffl|,  a  bras«t  money  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  55,  282. 

Kerampore  Free  Press,  499. 

Serqueyra,  Father  Louis,  resident  bishop 
in  Japan,  175. 

Sernga :  Suruga,  fgfiilf  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tine  of  that  name,  residenoe  of  lye- 
yasu, 129,  355. 

Bhn3p,  Dutch  captain,  201. 

Sha-ix),  ^fll!,  507. 

Shimonoseki,  T^|8-     Vide  SimonoeeUL 

Shiuagnwa,   Rn)l|-     Vide  Sinagawa. 

Ships,  Japanese,  293. 

Shipwrecked  Japanese,  445,  446,  449. 

Shoes,  282,  409,  521. 

Shops,  298,  539. 

Shottec,  Timothy,  English  pilot,  133. 
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ffiam,  21. 

SieboJd,  18,  113.  257.  266,  335,  414,  4^6, 
557 ;  collections  of^  489 ;  court  jour- 
ney, 4S8;  Fhuna  Japonica.  490. 

Siegaki :  SegfOd.  jtttt A,  322. 

Silver,  export  of,  207,  385 ;  prohibition  of 
the  export  of,  209. 

Simada,  ftffl  355. 

SimioB :  Sumiyoshs  ft-^,  270,  272. 

Simoda,  f  ffl)  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  ft 
H ;  opened  to  foreign  trade,  504,  523, 
5*24 ;  as  a  place  of  trade,  537 ;  des- 
cription of,  526^.;  houBes  at,  descrip- 
tion of,  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  538  ff.; 
rates  of  pilotage,  533. 

Simonoseki,  TOM,  166,  289,  292,  339, 
402. 

Binagawa,  ;^jl|,  358,  546. 

Sinomosiqui:  ^limonoeeki,  f0||.  Vide 
Simonoseki. 

Sinto,  JMiiS,  59;  celebration  of  festivals 
of,  62 ;  comparison  with  Buddhism, 
63 ;  impurity  avoided  in,  67 ;  worship 
of,  61. 

Sinto  cl^igy,  description  of,  260. 

Siogun,  MFH.     Vide  Kubo-sama. 

Sicgun's  policy,  to  secure  the  attachment 
of  the  most  powerful  princes,  431. 

Sionsubrondono  :  Got5  8;  oznburo,  Kl^|fif£ 
HRSjIfc^y  <he  emperor's  treasurer, 
155,  156. 

Siunre:  Jnnrei,  ^0,  pilgrimage  to  the 
thirty-three  chief  Quanwon  temples, 
319. 

Biudoshiu,  Wl^H^i  rationalist,  66. 

Siuto ;  Judo,  fjjlii,  66,  212. 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  93. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  governor  of  K  I.  C, 
169. 

Smuggling,  215,  229,  239,  249,  252,  253, 
255,  264,  267,  30(S  3S8    506. 

Solis,  Jean  de,  the  Spaniard  from  Peru, 
11 3,  114;  projects  of  trade  with 
China,  109. 

Soldiers,  166,  167,  198,  414,  451,  468,  520, 

Songo:  Shugo,  <^f{,  51. 

Sara,  duke  of,  92. 

Sotelo,  Father  Louis,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
158,  159;  arrested,  188;  letter  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  189. 

Sotogomai :  Sotogamaye,  ^M,  the  outward 
defences,  297. 

Sowas,  251,  261,  285,   4C6. 

SowaoH.    I  tde  Sowas. 

Soy :  Shoyu,  gfib,  312,  421 ;  preparation 
of,  3911. 

Spogenbur^,  444. 

Spaninh  fnars  in  Japan,  140. 

Spanish  intercourse  with  Japan,  KP,  113, 
120,  151-155,  171,  179,   186. 

Spex,  Jacob,  Dutch  embassy  to  Japan, 
153-158. 


Spice  Islands.  Vide  Moluccas. 

Spinola,  a  martyr,  186. 

Spy-guard,  at  Nngosoki,  21*4. 

States,   Island,   I^tch   name    for  Etorofu, 

llX),  203. 
Sterling,    Admiral    of    British    squadron, 

542. 
Stewart,    captain,    alleged    American,    an 

Englishman   from   Madras  or  Bengal, 

446,  447,  448. 
Street  government,  265,  350. 
Suddho-dana,  IfUPa^y  father  of  Buddha,  65. 
Sugar,  245,  389,  466,  507. 
bummana-Kodom,  Siamese  name  of  Bud- 
dha, 65. 
Suicide,  69. 
Suota,  harbor  of,  354. 
Suruga,  99,   129,  145,  148,    149,  168,  355 ; 

description  of,  by  Don  Rodrigo,  147. 
Susquehanna,  American  steam-frigiit    512, 

518 ;  again  appeared  at  Simoda,  535. 
Suwa,   MD(f^M,  the   patron   of  Nagasaki, 

270 ;  festival  of,  223,  270,  422. 
Sweating  house,  309. 
Sweatmeat.  313^  475. 
Swedish  jmysicuns,  visit  to  Japan.  387. 
Sword,  privilege  of  wearing,  54,  279,    483, 

manner   of    wearing,    221,    414,  418; 

how  forged,  414. 
Swota :  Shiwota,  ^[09,  337,  398. 


Tabroske  :  Nakashima  Saburosuke,  ifi  Jjj^H 
W^Wii  Yoriki  of  the  governor  of 
Uraga,  fUR,  514. 

Tacnxima,  8l). 

Tael.  value  of.  208. 

Taiko:  Taikd-Sama,  JMVBtf  110-112,  116, 
123,  125-127,  343  382;  death,  127; 
gold  coins  struck  by,  213 ;  reason  of 
his  success,  119;  his  nephew  stripped 
of  his  authority,  119;  his  temple  and 
tomb,  description  of,  by  Don  Kodrigo, 
150. 

Takaido :  Tokaido,  MiU^A  289. 

Takaro  Sampei  astronomer,  452. 

Tonegozima:  Tanegoshima,  flT'^A,  27, 
b2,  33,  3G,  37. 

Tango-no-Kami:  Kuze  T.,  XlStjfWf, 
governor  of  Nagasaki,  429. 

Tanixuma.   Vide  Tanegozima. 

J  anners,  251,  265. 

Tartars,  16. 

Tauares,  Francis  de  Sonsa,  22, 

Tea,  313  412,  4(J6,  475,  568. 

Teeth,  blacking  of,  393,  434,  487,  528. 

Temples,  64,  210,  211,  259,  260,  300-302, 
346,  358,  361,  379,  527,  529,  536. 

Tensa,  £fl|f^,  five  provinces  nearest  to 
Miako,  12),  571. 

Tensio  Doism.  -^miM.  67,  60,  62,  271. 

Terazalxk :    Terozawa    Hiiotaka,  $r9lftKi 


<ao 


MnnAnl  l^tfka,    ^ilM,  • 

pava  of  Gtdownin  In   nin'ltiMtin 

taiwBiCM,  SS,  «66,  467,  MS,  470,  ML 

ObBTCnot,  HittMir  d    Voifagm     filing 

—  -  1,  Ed^*  A!rM.        ^^_ 

I,  Ul,  »S4,'  SW,  S97,  SIS,  M- 
tt  Tedck40»;lMtMilnl  oIhn- 
I,  406 ;  ciudMUc  at  &■«  Japaa- 


SotMrixdon  oC;  Bon  JdpcMea, 
;  impwU  widlanee,  41S;  Ibbvm 
Tedo^  490;  medimi  t&ad  cC,  4tC^ 
419;  lonle  ct  oonit-JoniM*,  SM; 
TMtta  Jnu,887;TUlBtoflM  Hl^ 

Tbn&Jiftacn  <<  8G,  886;  mcMon  of, 


ipin,  879 ;  nnmbar  o^  MPS. 
bM,  KL  70,  83,  3IS,  S80,  SSI, 
36fi,    sat,    413^    ti^4M-40; 


mUeatkn    <rf,    42G;     .iinnn»«»    V 

•fapmt,4aS;  iMmt  to  tha  piiuca  of 

Tutba,  06 ;  aMrrlam  ewwumiw,  480; 

JbMcrfn  ^A«  iywrnnM;  4SH;  nd- 

doioe  in  Jcpan,  iSi. 
Tobacco,  331,  M7,  394. 
Toda  Idsu-no-EamJ,  ^  ESPSVAffi  Bugjo 

of  VtagiL,  517. 
Told     Tamlw-no-Kumi,      ittfl-fiWWS', 

546. 
T<Aitiika :  Tokitaka,  ]onl  of  Tan^gaBhinm 

36. 
Ttdawari;  (?)  Tokowaki,   f^B,   aide   CDp- 

board,  »07. 
Toko,  fS,  racesa,  306. 
ToaiiDma.     Vidt    Tan^oEima. 
Tonnamon,  secMtor;  und  cliief  conusellor 

of  the  goTeniOT  of  NogBKOki,  283. 
Tono,  K,  M. 
Tonoma-YamtMBiD :    Tauamn   yamashiio- 

no-Kami,    fflfflHrifi'JSfi!,    oonnoillot 

of  state,  429,  i'lO. 
Tootiit    bay    hay,    lS\HH  {?),  malicious 

jest  towQidB  the  Dutch,  a34. 
Torment  of  the  Fosho,  n  mode  of  perBecn- 

tion,   189,  lao. 
Torree,  Cueme  de,   Father,  ffll,  51,  73,   75, 

78;  death,  82. 
Tortare,  189,  19(>,  268. 
TadCoku,   jftH,   gal   porticnlarlj  worahip- 

l>ed  by  (he  mercantile  class,  272. 
Tousimii.    V'ule  Tsuidmii. 
Towns  in   Japan,  dcaoriptioii  ot,  29a 
TraTelling,    in    Kitngo :    Kago,  JSIJI,  23G ; 

in  Norimono,  S4i),  2'iU ;  on  hobwbock, 

285, 


&lBt  Bmr  Dobli,  543; 

raa,64B. 
Tripoli  MdMlai^  mJmknvy  In   O^ai 

niltar  OB  JmnwM  mntjm,  ITS.  ISIk 
Ts:,.„^D:aiikB«,Hfca" 

T'inii-Eunl:    SMmt^nM  t 


i..ddBnt  Bt  J«do,  387,  97t. 
^Wuu:  Ihnitadii,  SB,  Oe  fit 

tha  nuntli,  8U. 
Tsnbo,  t^,  tftam,  BO^  306,  SU. 


■OD-Knil 


yoMl,  1, 

Tsama  Jobi  : 

THiwimu,  SiSh  IT,  19. 

Tnffon,  a  vioTttA  Ann,  ITS. 

Tnndi,  (?)  DJGdl,  (M^  84,  BO, 

TntkH,  23. 

Tuiseliini,  biogtanlMr  of  Xk*far,  TA, 


indoao:  Khuu  tHran,  XiUMEr  B8; 
Hhlepad  off  to  HuiiUa  and  Smb^ 
ITS;   Btripped  of  hb  plaoe  and  bis 

property,  97 ;  visila  Vaugnani,  KM. 
Vdouo:  Udono  MiDboshoyn  HRtltSE^M, 

Imperial   oommlasioner   fur   Ibe   cmi- 

I'lusion  ot  the  treaty,  524. 
rR^iRinia,  iA^-A,  in  Idm,  645. 
rin,  H*,  ''"^i  335,   55B. 


Vnkama :  bofeama,  Vi,  bTeech«8,   211. 

Viilignani,  Father  Alexander,  viaitor-gener^ 
I  if  the  Jesnit  establmhment  in  tbe 
tJiBt,  109 :  twain  in  Japan,  Ibg ;  oc- 
ctiinpanies  the  ambassadora  of  the 
kings  oS  KJDBJu,  86 ;  appointed  am- 
ti;iH«ulor  to  the  emperor  and  kiugn  of 
.Tnpan  from  the  FortugnoBe  Tio«ro< 
of  Ooft,  99;  arrival  in  Japan,  84; 
iiiidience  \rith  Hidoyoehi,  1(15 ;  de&tb, 
i:iO;  lenvoi  Japan,  144;  third  time 
ill  Japan,  12S. 

YnniLilio,  American  ship,  620. 

Van  Stnrlen,  direct<»'  at  Deeima,  488. 

Viisi'ii  de  Goma,  2il. 

Viili-iiiilono :  Wada  Igiinokami,  SlEQ^Vi^ 
Iftft,  81,  96;  death.  82. 

Viiz,  Alvares,  46. 

V'.w'.  t^po  de,  178. 

V.'P>iablo  and  fruit,  219,  393,  421,  4'~>2, 
b'i\  prodnction  of  Japan,  394. 


Treaty;  American-Jai>uneHe,  523  j  content*    \  irliugen,  fieet,  of,  133. 
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VerhoeveD,  fleet  of,  14'2,  153. 

Vilela,  Gaspaid,  76,  443 ;   at  Miako,  80 ; 

death,  b2. 
Village,  299. 

Vinoezmes,  American  frigate,  496. 
Vo;  wo,  3^,  56. 
Yocoxinra:  Yokosenra;    fllKtA,  misEdona- 

ries  at,  80. 
Volcano^  337,  42^,  431,  576. 
VoBBancin,     a   Mongol    general,  15. 
Von,  Siebold,  Dr.    FhiUpp  Franz,  487. 

Voyafjes  des  Indes,  i54,  187,  1 04,  195. 

Voyages  au  Sard,   192,  2a>,  201,  203,  204. 

Waardenaar,  Boeif  s  piedeoeBsor,  457. 

Wagadashes:  wakizaahi,  BSi  ^^7. 

W'aganaar,  2Xt3, 

Waabington,  Japanese  Embassy  at,  550. 

Water  for  Shipping,  533. 

Weheter,  Secretary  of  State  of  U.  S.  A.  508. 

Weddell,  English  Admiral,  196. 

Wenches,  325,  331. 

Nxert,  Captain,  135,  139. 

Whale    fishery  in    Japan,   196;    foreign, 

479,  506. 
Whaling  vessels,  494. 
WTieat,  167,  440. 

Whiting,  resident  at  Simoda.  527. 
WUliamH,  S.  W.,  514,    532,    567 ;    account 

of  the  voyage   of   the   Morrison,  493 ; 

Chinese     interpreter    to    Commodore 

Perry's  sqnadron,  491. 
Windows,  196.  389,  399,  400,  541. 
Wittert,  Dutch  Admiral,  153. 
Women,  right  of,  in  Jupan,     199. 
Wood  (timber  and  cabinet),  6«, '408,  507. 


Xaco.     Vide  Xako. 

Xako :  Shaka,  ffjjg.  64,  65,  72,  152. 

Xavier,  Francis,  40,  42,  45-50,  71-76; 
arrival  at  Kjagoshima,  50  ;  at  Hirando, 
Yamagachi,  and  Miako,  72;  biogra- 
phies of,  74 ;  death  of,  75,  departure 
for  the  East,  45;  embarks  for  Goa, 
74;  in  Bnngo,  73;  voyage  to  Kago- 
shima,  49. 

Ximabara:  Shimabara,  £}^,  bay  of  398; 
Datch  at  the  siege  od^,  200 ;  lord  of, 
79 ;  rebellion  of,  191, 

Ximo :  Shimo,  f ,  or  Kiiisiu,  ilj^,  Pas- 
sim. 

Xogon-Sama :  Shogun-Sama,  S|ff  V3^£} 
sole  empeior,  his  policy,  177. 

Tedo,  ttp,  capital  of  the  Shogon.     Vide 

Jedo. 
Yezo,  Ig^.   Vide  Jeso. 
Yokohan^a,  <«{$[,  $20. 
Yoknahen :  Gyoknsen-jl,  5£J|l#,  at  Kaki- 

zaki.  5:i0. 
Yoehiteru,  Hf fC%19,  murdered  by  Miyoshi 

and  Matsunaga,  81. 

Zaitun,  15. 

Zeimoto,  Diego,  26,  29. 
Zim»ro,  Francis,  22. 
Zipangu,  13,  14. 
Zipangri,  13. 
ZiiMingry,  22. 

Zung-fung-wang,  rf |R3i,  father  of  Bud- 
dha, 65. 
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